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PREFACE. 


IT  ma}7  safely  be  said  that  very  few  incidents  in  the  whole 
range  of  history  and  biography,  exceed  the  story  of  Luther's 
life  in  interest  and  instructiveness.  During  the  course  of 
the  eleven  hundred  arid  thirty  years  which  elapsed  between 
the  Synod  at  Milan,  wherein  Jovinian  was  condemned,  and 
the  Diet  of  Worms,  from  which  the  Lutheran  Reformation 
may  be  said  to  take  its  date,  the  supporters  of  the  dominant 
superstition  had,  on  very  many  occasions  sat  in  judgment 
upon  those  who  took  their  stand  upon  Scripture  teaching 
rather  than  upon  mere  ecclesiastical  self  assumed  authority. 
Hardly  had  any  one  generation  passed  away,  in  that  long 
period  of  time,  without  seeing  similar  protests  dealt  with. 

But  at  length  after  this  great  lapse  of  time,  the  upholders 
of  the  folly,  fraud,  blasphemy,  and  tyranny  of  the  so  called 
church,  had  to  stand  altogether  in  a  new  position  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Luther. 

Luther's  predecessors,  for  such  we  may  call  them,  during 
the  course  of  twelve  centuries,  had  none  of  them  enjoyed  as 
he  did,  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  make  themselves 
immediately  heard  by  the  mass  of  mankind,  or  of  strengthen- 
ing themselves  against  the  tyranny  of  the  clergy,  by  a  bold 
appeal  to  the  better  sympathies  of  the  laity.  The  rapidly 
increasing  power  of  the  press,  of  which  Luther  wisely  availed 
himself  to  the  utmost,  helped  greatly  to  enlarge  the  range  of 
his  supporters  and  thus  aid  in  carrying  his  noble  stand  to  a 
successful  issue.  His  predecessors,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
been  tried  more  in  conclave,  had  indeed  been  crushed  in 
corners,  and  not  allowed  to  draw  upon  themselves  the  eyes 
and  sympathies  of  mankind. 
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Very  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  did  any  of  the  high  and  mighty 
personages  assembled  in  the  town  hall  at  Worms,  to  hear  and 
condemn  the  monk  of  Wittemberg,  apprehend  the  peculiarity, 
and  therefore  the  real  danger  of  the  position  they  were  occupy- 
ing. Alarmed  and  perplexed  in  finding  that  the  church's 
old  machinery  of  perfidy  and  cruelty  could  not  now  be  worked 
as  heretofore,  they  looked  on  every  side  to  discover  the  cause 
of  so  unexpected  a  failure,  and  yet  did  not  fully  discern  the 
reason.  The  times  and  circumstances  had  both  changed  from 
previous  similar  cases. 

But  Luther  by  means  of  the  press  and  pulpit,  both  directly 
and  indirectly  had  sown  far  and  wide  among  the  laity  the 
seeds  of  Scripture  truth.  And  had  striven  successfully  to 
convince  men  that  the  Bible  was  above  all  Fathers,  Councils, 
and  Popes,  and  that  for  the  formulation  of  doctrine,  and  the 
guidance  of  a  holy  life,  it  alone  was  the  proper  authority. 

What  a  splendid  narrative  does  Luther's  battle  for  the 
truth  comprise.  The  whole  circumstances  of  bis  life,  from 
the  scenes  of  spiritual  agony  in  his  cell  at  Erfurt,  right  on  to 
his  bold  stand  for  truth  before  the  mightiest  men  of  his  day- 
It  comprises  a  story  that  really  is  unique,  and  as  already 
mentioned,  for  interest  and  instructiveness  is  exceeded  by 
my  few  narratives  indeed. 

This  recital  of  Luther's  life  is  entirely  popular  in  character. 
And  as  will  be  observed  is  chiefly  derived  from  D'Aubigne 
the  historian,  but  freed  from  all  matter  which  would  tend  to 
make  it  other  than  thoroughly  popular  in  style.  In  this 
form,  it  is  hoped  that  the  narrative  will  interest  many,  who 
might  not  be  attracted  by  a  work  more  ponderous  and  prolix 
in  style  and  matter.  Additional  interest  is  also  lent  to  the 
volume  by  Konigs  famous  illustrations. 
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THE   STORY 


OF 


LUTHER'S    LIFE. 


CHAPTER  I 

Luther's  Descent — His  Parents— His  Birth— Poverty — The  Paternal  Roof- 
Strict' Discipline — First  Lessons — The  School  of  Magdebourg — Wretchedness 
— Happier  Days  at  Isenach— The  Shunammite — The  House  of  Gotta— The 
Arts — Remembrance  of  those  times — His  Studies — Professor  Trebonius — 
The  University. 

IN  the  village  of  Mora,  towards  the  forests  of  Thurinia,  and  not 
far  from  the  spot  where  Boniface,  the  Apostle  of  Germany,  began 
to  proclaim  the  Gospel,  there  existed,  and,  undoubtedly,  had 
existed  for  ages,  an  ancient  and  numerous  family  of  the  name  of 
Luther.  The  eldest  son,  as  usual  with  the  peasantry  of  Thuringia, 
always  succeeded  to  the  house  and  the  paternal  plot,  while  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  set  out  in  quest  of  a  livelihood. 
John  Luther  having  married  Margaret  Lindemann,  daughter  of 
an  inhabitant  of  Neustadt,  in  the  bishopric  of  Warzburg,  the 
married  couple  removed  from  the  plains  of  Isenach,  and  fixed  their 
residence  in  the  little  town  of  Eisleben,  in  Saxony,  iu  order  to 
gain  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 

John  Luther  was  an  upright,  straightforward,  hard-working 
mau,  with  a  firmness  of  character  bordering  on  obstinacy.  Of  a 
more  cultivated  mind  than  usual  with  persons  of  his  class,  he  was 
a  great  reader.  Books  were  then  rare.  But  he  never  let  pass 
any  opportunity  of  procuring  them.  They  were  his  relaxation  in 
the  intervals  of  repose  from  hard  and  long-continued  labour. 
Margaret  possessed  the  virtues  which  adorn  honest  and  pious 
women.  She  was  remarked,  in  particular,  for  her  modesty,  her 
fear  of  God,  and  her  spirit  of  prayer.  The  mothers  of  the  place 
regarded  her  as  a  model  whom  they  ought  to  imitate. 

It  is  not  exactly  known  how  long  this  couple  had  been  fixed  at 
Eisleben,  when,  on  the  10th  of  November,  an  hour  before  midnight, 
Margaret  gave  birth  to  a  son.  Melaucthon  often  questioned  the 
mother  of  his  friend  as  to  the  period  of  his  birth.  "  I  remember 
the  day  and  the  hour  very  well,"  she  would  reply ;  "  but  for  the 
year,  I  am  not  certain  of  it."  Luther's  brother,  James,  an  honest 
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and  upright  man,  has  stated  that,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  family, 
Martin  was  born  in  the  year  of  Christ  1483,  on  the  10th  of 
November,  being  St.  Martin's  eve.  The  first  thought  of  the  pious 
parents  was  to  take  the  infant  which  God  had  given  them,  and 
dedicate  it  to  God  in  holy  baptism.  On  the  following  day,  which 
happened  to  be  a  Tuesday,  the  father,  with  gratitude  and  joy, 
carried  his  son  to  St.  Peter's  Church,  where  he  received  the  seal 
of  his  dedication  to  the  Lord.  He  was  named  Martin  in  honour 
of  the  day. 

Young  Martin  was  not  six  months  old  when  his  parents  quitted 
Eisleben  for  Mansfeld,  which  is  only  five  leagues  distant.  The 
mines  of  Mansfeld  were  then  much  famed,  and  John  Luther,  a 
labouring  man,  feeling  that  he  might  perhaps  be  called  to  rear  a 
numerous  family,  hoped  he  might  -there  more  easily  gain  a  liveli- 
hood. It  was  in  this  town  that  the  intellect  and  powers  of  young 
Luther  received  their  first  development ;  here  his  activity  began 
to  be  displayed,  and  his  disposition  to  be  manifested  by  what  he 
said  and  did.  The  plains  of  Mansfeld,  the  banks  of  the  Wipper, 
were  the  scenes  of  his  first  sports  with  his  playmates. 

The  commencement  of  their  residence  at  Mansfeld  was  attended 
with  painful  privations  to  honest  John  and  his  wife ;  for  they 
lived  some  time  in  great  poverty.  "My  parents,"  says  the 
Reformer,  "  were  very  poor.  My  father  was  a  poor  wood-cutter, 
and  my  mother  often  carried  his  wood  on  her  back  to  procure 
subsistence  for  us  children.  The  toil  they  endured  for  us  was 
severe,  even  to  blood."  The  example  of  parents  whom  he 
respected,  and  the  habits  in  which  they  trained  him,  early 
accustomed  Luther  to  exertion  and  frugality.  Often,  doubtless, 
he  accompanied  his  mother  to  the  wood,  and  made  up  his  little 
faggot  also. 

Promises  are  given  to  the  just  man's  labour,  and  John  Luther 
experienced  the  reality  of  them.  Having  become  somewhat  more 
easy  in  his  circumstances,  he  established  two  smelting  furnaces  at 
Mansfeld.  Around  these  furnaces  young  Martin  grew  up ;  and 
the  return  which  they  yielded  enabled  his  father,  at  a  later  period, 
to  provide  for  his  studies.  "The  spiritual  founder  of  Christendom," 
says  worthy  Mathesius,  "  was  to  come  forth  from  a  family  of 
miners,  an  image  of  what  God  purposed,  when  he  employed  him 
to  cleanse  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  purify  them  in  his  furnaces  like 
gold."  Universally  respected  for  his  integrity,  his  blameless  life, 
and  good  sense,  John  Luther  was  made  a  counsellor  of  Mansfeld, 
the  capital  of  the  county  of  that  name.  Too  great  wretchedness 
might  have  weighed  down  the  spirit  of  the  child,  but  the  easy 
circumstances  of  the  paternal  roof  expanded  his  heart,  and  elevated 
his  character. 

John   availed   himself   of  his  new  situation   to   cultivate   the 
society  which  he  preferred.     He  set  great  value  on  educated  men, 
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and  often  invited  the  clergymen  and  teachers  of  the  place  to  his 
table.  His  house  presented  an  example  of  one  of  those  societies 
Df  simple  citizens  which  did  honour  to  Germany  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century,  and,  as  a  mirror,  reflected  the 
numerous  images  which  succeeded  each  other  on  the  troubled 
stage  of  that  time.  It  was  not  lost  on  the  child.  The  sight  of 
men  to  whom  so  much  respect  was  shown  in  his  father's  house 
must,  doubtless,  on  more  than  one  occasion  have  awakened  in 
young  Martin's  heart  an  ambitious  desire  one  day  to  become  a 
schoolmaster  or  a  man  of  learning.- 

As  soon  as  he  was  of  an  age  to  receive  some  instruction,  his 
parents  sought  to  give  him  the  knowledge  and  inspire  him  with 
the  fear  of  God,  and  train  him  in  Christian  virtues.  Their  utmost- 
care  was  devoted  to  his  primary  domestic  education.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  sole  object  of  their  tender  solicitude. 

His  father,  desirous  of  seeing  him  acquire  the  elements  of  know- 
ledge for  which  he  himself  had  so  much  esteem,  invoked  the 
divine  blessing  on  his  head,  and  sent  him  to  school.  As  Martin 
was  still  a  very  little  boy,  his  father,  or  Nicolas  Emler,  a  young 
man  of  Mansfeld,  often  carried  him  in  their  arms  to  the  house  of 
George  Emilius,  and  went  again  to  fetch  him.  Emler  afterwards 
married  one  of  Luther's  sisters. 

The  piety  of  the  parents,  their  activity  and  strict  virtue,  gave 
a  happy  impulse  to  the  boy,  making  him  of  a  grave  and  attentive 
spirit.  The  system  of  education  which  then  prevailed  employed 
fear  and  punishment  as  its  leading  stimulants.  Margaret,  though 
sometimes  approving  the  too  strict  discipline  of  her  husband,  often 
opened  her  maternal  arms  to  Martin  to  console  him  in  his  tears. 
She  herself  occasionally  carried  to  excess  that  precept  of  Divine 
wisdom,  which  says,  "  He  that  spareth  the  rod  hateth  his  son. " 
The  impetuous  temper  of  the  child  often  led  to  frequent  reproof 
and  correction. 

"  My  parents,"  says  Luther,  in  after  life,  "  treated  me  harshly, 
and  made  me  very  timid.  My  mother  one  day  chastised  me  about 
a  filbert  till  the  blood  came.  They  believed  with  all  their  heart 
they  were  doing  right,  but  they  could  not  discriminate  between 
dispositions,  though  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  know  when  and 
how  punishments  should  be  inflicted." 

The  poor  child's  treatment  at  school  was  not  less  severe.  His 
master  one  morning  beat  him  fifteen  times  in  succession.  "  It  is 
necessary,"  said  Luther,  when  mentioning  the  fact,  "  it  is  necessary 
to  chastise  children ;  but  it  is  necessary,  at  the  same  time,  to  love 
them."  With  such  an  education,  Luther  early  learned  to  despise 
the  allurements  of  a  sensual  life.  "  He  who  is  to  become  great 
must  begin  with  little,"  justly  remarks  one  of  his  earliest  bio- 
graphers ;  "  and  if  children  are  brought  up  with  too  much  delicacy 
and  tenderness,  it  does  them  harm  all  the  rest  ot  their  life." 
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Martin  learned  something  at  school.  He  was  taught  the  heads 
of  the  Catechism,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  hymns,  forms  of  prayer,  and  the  Donat.  This 
last  was  a  Latin  grammar,  composed  in  the  fourth  century  by 
Donatus,  St.  Jerome's  master;  and  having  been  improved  in  the 
eleventh  century  by  a  French  monk,  named  Remigius,  was  long 
in  high  repute  as  a  school-book.  He  moreover  conned  the  Ciseo- 
Janus,  a  very  singular  almanac,  composed  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century.  In  short,  he  learned  all  that  was  taught  in  the  Latin 
school  of  Mansfeld, 

But  the  child  seems  not  to  have  been  brought  to  God.  The 
only  religious  sentiment  which  could  be  discovered  in  him  was 
that  of  fear.  Whenever  he  heard  Jesus  Christ  mentioned  he  grew 
pale  with  terror ;  for  the  Saviour  had  been  represented  to  him  as 
an  angry  Judge.  This  servile  fear,  so  foreign  to  genuine  religion, 
perhaps  predisposed  him  for  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel,  and 
for  the  joy  which  he  afterwards  experienced  when  he  became 
acquainted  with  him  who  is  meek  and  lowly  in  heart. 

John  Luther  longed  to  make  his  son  a  learned  man.  The  new 
light,  which  began  to  radiate  in  all  directions,  penetrated  even 
the  cottage  of  the  miner  of  Mansfeld,  and  there  awakened  ambi- 
tious thoughts.  The  remarkable  disposition,  and  persevering 
application  of  his  son,  inspired  John  with  the  most  brilliant  hopes. 
Accordingly,  in  1497,  when  Martin  had  completed  his  fourteenth 
year,  his  father  resolved  to  part  vrith  him,  and  send  him  to  a 
school  of  the  Franciscans  at  Magdebourg.  Margaret  behoved,  of 
course,  to  consent,  and  Martin  prepared  to  quit  the  paternal  roof. 

Magdebourg  was  like  a  new  world  to  Martin.  Amid  numerous 
privations,  (for  he  had  scarcely  the  means  of  subsistence,)  he  read 
and  attended  lectures ;  Andre  Proles,  provincial  of  the  Augustine 
Order,  was  then  preaching  with  great  fervour  on  the  necessity  of 
reforming  religion  and  the  Church.  He,  however,  was  not  the 
person  who  deposited  in  the  young  man's  soul  the  first  germ  of 
those  ideas  which  afterwards  expanded  in  it. 

This  period  was  a  kind  of  severe  apprenticeship  to  Luther. 
Launched  upon  the  world  at  fourteen,  without  friend  or  patron, 
he  trembled  in  the  presence  of  his  masters,  and,  during  the  hours 
of  recreation,  painfully  begged  his  food  with  children  as  poor  as 
himself. 

"  I  and  my  comrades,"  says  he,  "  begged  a  little  food  for  our 
subsistence.  One  day,  at  the  season  when  the  Church  celebrates 
the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  were  in  a  body  scouring  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  going  from  house  to  house,  and,  in  four  parts, 
singing  the  ordinary  hymns  on  the  Babe  at  Bethlehem.  We 
stopped  before  a  peasant's  cottage,  which  stood  by  itself  at  the 
extremity  of  a  village.  The  peasant,  hearing  us  singing  our 
Christmas  carols,  came  out  with  some  provisions  which  he  meant 
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to  give  us,  and  asked,  in  a  gruff  voice,  and  a  harsh  tone,  'Where 
are  you,  boys?'  His  tones  frightened  us,  and  we  took  to  our 
heels.  We  had  no  cause  for  fear  ;  for  the  peasant  was  sincere  in 
his  offer  of  assistance :  but  our  hearts  were,  no  doubt,  made  timid 
by  the  menaces  and  tyranny  with  which  masters  at  this  period 
oppressed  their  scholars ;  hence  the  sudden  fright  which  seized  us. 
At  last,  however,  the  peasant  still  continuing  to  call  us,  we  stopped, 
laid  aside  our  fear,  and,  running  up  to  him,  received  the  food 
which  he  intended  for  us."  "  In  the  same  way,"  adds  Luther, 
"  are  we  wont  to  tremble  and  flee  when  our  conscience  is  guilty 
and  alarmed.  Then  we  are  afraid  even  of  the  assistance  which  is 
offered  to  us,  and  of  those  who  are  friendly  to  us,  and  would  do 
us  all  sorts  of  kindness." 

A  year  had  scarcely  passed  when  John  and  Margaret,  on  being 
made  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  their  son  had  in  living  in 
Magdebourg,  sent  him  to  Isenach,  where  there  was  a  celebrated 
school,  and  they  had  a  number  of  relations.  They  had  other 
children ;  and  though  their  circumstances  had  improved,  they 
were  unable  to  maintain  their  son  in  a  strange  town.  The  forges 
and  late  hours  of  John  Luther  did  no  more  than  keep  the  family 
at  Mansfeld.  It  was  hoped  that  Martin  would  find  a  livelihood 
more  easily  at  Isenach,  but  he  was  not  more  successful.  His 
relations  in  the  town  did  not  trouble  themselves  about  him. 
Perhaps  their  own  poverty  made  them  unable  to  give  him  any 
assistance. 

When  the  scholar  felt  the  gnawings  of  hunger  he  had  no 
resource  but  to  do  as  at  Magdebourg — to  join  his  fellow-students, 
and  sing  with  them  before  the  houses  for  a  morsel  of  bread.  This 
custom  of  the  time  of  Luther  has  been  preserved,  even  to  our 
day,  in  several  towns  of  Germany,  where  the  voices  of  the  boys 
sometimes  produce  a  most  harmonious  chant.  Instead  of  bread, 
poor  modest  Martin  often  received  only  hard  words.  Then,  over- 
come with  sadness,  he  shed  many  tears  in  secret,  unable  to  think 
of  the  future  without  trembling. 

One  day,  in  particular,  he  had  been  repulsed  from  three  houses, 
and  was  preparing,  without  having  broken  his  fast,  to  return  to 
his  lodging,  when,  on  arriving  at  St.  George's  Square,  he  halted, 
and,  absorbed  in  gloomy  thoughts,  stood  motionless  before  the 
house  of  an  honest  burgher. 

Will  it  be  necessary,  from  want  of  bread,  to  give  up  study, 
and  go  and  work  with  his  father  in  the  mines  of  Mansfeld? 
Suddenly  a  door  opens,  and  a  female  is  seen  on  the  threshold, — it 
was  the  wife  of  Conrad  Cotta,  the  daughter  of  the  burgomaster  of 
Ilefeld.  Her  name  was  Ursula.  The  Chronicles  of  Isenach  call 
her  "the  pious  Shunammite,"  in  allusion  to  her  who  so  earnestly 
pressed  the  prophet  Elisha  to  eat  bread  with  her.  Previous  to 
this  the  Christian  Shunammite  had  more  than  once  observed 
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young  Martin  in  the  assemblies  of  the  faithful,  and  been  touched 
by  the  sweetness  of  his  voice,  and  his  devout  behaviour.  She  had 
just  heard  the  harsh  language  addressed  to  the  poor  scholar,  and 
seeing  him  in  sadness  before  her  door,  she  came  to  his  assistance, 
beckoned  him  to  enter,  and  set  food  before  him  to  appease  his 
hunger. 

Conrad  approved  of  the  benevolence  of  his  wife,  and  was  even 
so  much  pleased  with  the  society  of  young  Luther,  that  some  days 
after  he  took  him  home  to  his  house.  From  this  moment  his 
studies  were  secure.  He  will  not  be  obliged  to  return  to  the 
mines  of  Mansfeld,  and  bury  the  talent  with  which  God  has  en- 
trusted him.  When  he  no  longer  knew  what  was  to  become  of  him 
God  opened  to  him  the  heart  and  the  home  of  a  Christian  family. 
This  event  helped  to  give  him  that  confidence  in  God  which  in 
after  life  the  strongest  tempests  could  not  shake. 

In  the  house  of  Cotta,  Luther  was  introduced  to  a  mode  of 
life  very  different  from  that  which  he  had  hitherto  known.  He 
there  led  an  easy  existence,  exempt  from  want  and  care.  His 
mind  became  more  serene,  his  disposition  more  lively,  and  his 
heart  more  open.  His  whole  being  expanded  to  the  mild  rays  of 
charity,  and  began  to  beat  with  life,  joy,  and  happiness.  His 
prayers  were  more  ardent,  and  his  thirst  for  knowledge  more 
intense.  He  made  rapid  progress. 

To  literature  and  science  he  added  the  charms  of  art.  Those 
who  are  designed  by  God  to  act  upon  their  contemporaries  are 
themselves,  in  the  first  instance,  seized  and  carried  along  by  all 
the  tendencies  of  their  age.  Luther  learned  to  play  on  the  flute 
and  the  lute.  The  latter  instrument  he  often  accompanied  with 
his  fine  counter  voice,  thus  enlivening  his  heart  in  moments  of 
sadness.  He  took  pleasure  also  in  employing  his  notes  to  testify 
his  gratitude  to  his  adopted  mother,  who  was  very  fond  of  music. 
His  own  love  of  it  continued  to  old  age,  and  both  the  words  and 
the  music  of  some  of  the  finest  anthems  which  Germany  possesses 
are  his  composition.  Some  have  even  been  translated  into  our 
language. 

Happy  time  for  the  young  man  !  Luther  always  remembered  it 
with  emotion.  Many  years  after,  a  son  of  Conrad  having  come  to 
study  at  Wittemberg,  when  the  poor  scholar  of  Isenach  had 
become  the  doctor  of  his  age,  he  gladly  received  him  at  his  table 
and  under  his  roof.  He  wished  to  pay  back  to  the  son  part  of 
what  he  had  received  from  the  parents.  It  was  while  thinking  of 
the  Christian  woman  who  gave  him  food  when  all  besides  repulsed 
him,  that  he  gave  utterance  to  this  fine  expression,  "  Earth  has 
nothing  gentler  than  the  female  heart  in  which  piety  dwells." 

Luther  was  never  ashamed  of  the  days  when,  pressed  by  hunger, 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  begging  for  his  studies  and  his 
maintenance.  So  far  from  this,  he,  on  the  contrary,  reflected 
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with  gratitude  on  the  great  poverty  of  his  youth.  He  regarded  il 
as  one  of  the  means  which  God  had  employed  to  make  him  what  he 
afterwards  became,  and  he  felt  thankful  for  it.  The  poor  youths 
who  were  ob  'ged  to  follow  the  same  course  touched  his  heart. 

"Do  not,;  said  he,  "despise  the  boys  who  sing  before  youi 
houses,  and  ask  'panem  pvopter  Deum,'  bread  for  the  love  oi 
God  ;  I  have  done  it  myself.  It  is  true,  that  at  a  later  period,  my 
father,  with  great  love  and  kindness,  kept  me  at  the  University 
of  Erfurt,  maintaining  me  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  ;  still  I  once 
was  a  poor  beggar.  And  now,  by  means  of  my  pen,  I  am  come 
thus  far,  that  I  would  not  change  situations  with  the  Grand  Turk 
himself.  Nay,  more,  were  all  the  goods  of  the  world  piled  up  one 
above  another,  I  would  not  take  them  in  exchange  for  what  I 
have.  And  yet,  I  should  not  be  where  I  am,  if  I  had  not  been  at 
school  and  learned  to  write." 

Thus,  in  these  first  humble  beginnings  this  great  man  traced 
the  origin  of  his  fame.  He  fears  not  to  remind  us  that  that  voice 
whose  accents  made  the  empire  and  the  world  to  tremble,  had 
once  begged  a  morsel  of  bread  in  the  streets  of  a  poor  city.  The 
Christian  takes  pleasure  in  such  recollections,  as  reminding  him 
that  it  is  in  God  he  must  glory. 

The  strength  of  his  intellect,  and  the  liveliness  of  his  imagina- 
tion, soon  enabled  him  to  outstrip  all  his  fellow  students.  His 
progress  was  particularly  rapid  in  ancient  languages,  eloquence, 
and  poetry.  He  wrote  essays  and  made  verses.  Lively,  com- 
plaisant, and  what  is  called  good-hearted,  he  was  a  great  favourite 
with  his  masters  and  his  comrades. 

Among  the  professors  he  attached  himself  particularly  to  John 
Trebonius,  a  learned  man  of  pleasing  manners,  who  showed  youth 
those  attentions  which  are  so  well  fitted  to  encourage  them. 
Martin  had  remarked,  that  when  Trebonius  entered  the  class,  he 
took  off  his  hat,  and  bowed  to  the  students ; — great  condescension 
in  those  pedantic  times !  This  had  pleased  the  young  man,  and 
made  him  feel  that  he  was  not  a  mere  cypher.  The  respect  of 
the  master  had  made  the  pupil  rise  in  his  own  estimation.  The 
colleagues  of  Trebonius,  who  had  not  the  same  custom  of  taking 
off  their  hats,  having  one  day  expressed  their  astonishment  at  his 
extreme  condescension,  he  replied,  (and  the  reply  made  no  less 
impression  on  young  Luther,) 

"  Among  these  youths  are  men  whom  God  will  one  day  make 
burgomasters,  chancellors,  doctors,  and  magistrates ;  and  though 
you  do  not  yet  see  them  with  their  badges  of  office,  it  is  right, 
however,  to  show  them  respect." 

No  doubt,  the  young  student  listened  with  pleasure  to  these 
words,  and  even  then,  perhaps,  saw  himself  with  a  doctor's  cap  on 
his  head. 
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Luther  had  attained  his  eighteenth  year.  He  had  tasted  the 
pleasures  of  literature,  and  burning  with  eagerness  to  learn,  he 
sighed  after  a  university,  and  longed  to  repair  to  one  of  those 
fountains  of  science,  at  which  he  might  quench  his  thirst  for 
knowledge.  His  father  wished  him  to  study  law,  and  already  saw 
him  filling  an  honourable  station  among  his  fellow-citizens,  gain- 
ing the  favour  of  princes,  and  making  a  figure  on  the  theatre  of 
the  world.  It  was  resolved  that  the  young  student  should  repair 
to  Erfurt. 

Luther  arrived  at  this  university  in  the  year  1501.  Jadocus, 
surnamed  the  Doctor  of  the  Isenach,  was  then  teaching  the 
scholastic  philosophy  with  much  success.  Melancthon  regrets 
that  the  only  thing  then  taught  at  Erfurt  should  have  been  a 
dialectics  bristling  with  difficulties.  He  thinks  that  if  Luther 
had  found  other  professors  there,  if  he  had  been  trained  in  the 
milder  and  calmer  discipline  of  true  philosophy,  it  might  have 
moderated  and  softened  the  vehemence  of  his  nature.  The  new 
scholar  began  to  study  the  philosophy  of  the  middle  ages  in  the 
writings  of  Occam,  Scotus,  Bonaventura,  and  Thomas  Aquinas. 
At  a  later  period  he  had  a  thorough  disgust  for  all  this  scholasticism. 
The  very  name  of  Aristotle,  pronounced  in  his  hearing,  filled  him 
with  indignation ;  and  he  even  went  the  length  of  saying,  that  if 
Aristotle  was  not  a  man,  he  would  have  no  hesitation  in  taking 
him  for  the  devil. 

But  his  mind,  in  its  eagerness  for  learning,  stood  in  need  of 
better  nourishment,  and  he  began  to  study  the  splendid  monu- 
ments of  antiquity,  the  writings  of  Cicero  and  Virgil,  and  the 
other  classics.  He  was  not  contented,  like  the  common  run  of 
students,  with  committing  the  productions  of  these  writers  to 
memory.  He  endeavoured,  above  all,  to  enter  into  their  thoughts; 
to  imbue  himself  with  the  spirit  which  animated  them ;  to  appro- 
priate their  wisdom ;  to  comprehend  the  end  of  their  writings ; 
and  enrich  his  understanding  with  their  weighty  sentiments  and 
brilliant  images.  He  often  put  questions  to  his  professors,  and 
soon  outstripped  his  fellow  students.  Possessed  of  a  retentive 
memory  and  a  fertile  imagination,  whatever  he  read  or  heard 
remained  ever  after  present  to  h:s  mind,  as  ;F  he  had  actually  seen 
it. 

"So  shone  Luther  in  his  youth.  The  whole  university,"  says 
Melancthon,  *  admired  his  genius." 

But  even  at  that  period  this  young  man  of  eighteen  did  not 
confine  his  labours  to  the  cultivation  of  his  intellect.  He  had  that 
serious  thought,  that  uplifted  heart,  which  God  bestows  on  those 
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whom  he  destines  to  be  his  most  faithful  servants.  Luther  felt 
that  he  was  dependent  on  God — a  simple,  yet  powerful  conviction 
— the  source  at  once  of  profound  humility  and  great  achievements. 
He  fervently  invoked  the  Divine  blessing  on  his  labours.  Each 
morning  he  began  the  day  with  prayer,  then  he  went  to  church, 
and  on  his  return  set  to  study,  losing  not  a  moment  during 
the  course  of  the  day.  "To  pray  well,"  he  was  wont  to  say,  "is 
more  than  the  half  of  my  study." 

Every  moment  which  the  young  student  could  spare  from  his 
academical  labours  was  spent  in  the  library  of  the  university. 
Books  were  still  rare,  and  he  felt  it  a  great  privilege  to  be  able  to 
avail  himself  of  the  treasures  amassed  in  this  vast  collection. 
One  day  (he  had  been  two  years  at  Erfurt,  and  was  twenty  years 
of  age)  he  opens  several  books  of  the  library,  one  after  the  other, 
to  see  who  their  authors  were. 

One  of  the  volumes  which  he  opens  in  its  turn  attracts  his 
attention.  He  has  never  before  seen  one  like  it.  He  reads  the 
title. — it  is  a  Bible !  a  rare  book,  at  that  time  unknown.  His 
interest  is  strongly  excited  ;  he  is  perfectly  astonished  to  find  in 
this  volume  any  thing  more  than  those  fragments  of  gospels  and 
epistles  which  the  Church  has  selected  to  be  read  publicly  in  the 
church  every  Sabbath  day.  Hitherto  he  had  believed  that  these 
formed  the  whole  word  of  God.  But  here  are  so  many  pages, 
chapters,  and  books,  of  which  he  had  no  idea !  His  heart  beats 
as  he  holds  in  his  hand  all  this  divinely-inspired  Scripture,  and  he 
turns  over  all  these  divine  leaves  with  feelings  which  cannot  be 
described.  The  first  page  on  which  he  fixes  his  attention  telis 
him  the  history  of  Hannah  and  young  Samuel.  He  reads  and  his 
soul  is  filled  with  joy  to  overflowing.  The  child  whom  his  parents 
lead  to  Jehovah  for  all  the  days  of  his  life  ;  the  song  of  Hannah, 
in  which  she  declares  that  the  Lord  lifts  up  the  poor  from  the 
dust,  and  the  needy  from  the  dunghill,  that  he  may  set  him  with 
princes  ;  young  Samuel  growing  up  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord ; 
the  whole  of  this  history,  the  whole  of  the  volume  which  he  has 
discovered,  make  him  feel  in  a  way  he  has  never  done  before. 

He  returns  home,  his  heart  full.  "  Oh  !  "  thinks  he,  "  would  it 
please  God  one  day  to  give  me  such  a  book  for  my  own  ! "  Luther 
as  yet  did  not  know  either  Greek  or  Hebrew  ;  for  it  is  not  probable 
that  he  studied  these  languages  during  the  first  two  or  three  years 
of  his  residence  at  the  university.  The  Bible  which  had  so  over- 
joyed him  was  in  Latin.  Soon  returning  to  his  treasure  in  the 
library,  he  reads  and  re-reads,  and  in  his  astonishment  and  joy 
returns  to  read  again.  The  first  rays  of  a  new  truth  were  then 
dawning  upon  him. 

In  this  way  God  has  put  him  in  possession  of  His  word.  He 
has  discovered  the  book  of  which  he  is  one  day  to  give  his 
countrymen  that  admirable  translation  in  which  Germany  has 
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now  for  three  centuries  perused  the  oracles  of  God.  It  was 
perhaps  the  first  time  that  any  hand  had  taked  down  this  precious 
volume  from  the  place  which  it  occupied  in  the  library  of  Erfurt. 
This  book,  lying  on  the  unknown  shelves  of  an  obscure  chamber, 
is  to  become  the  book  of  life  to  a  whole  people.  The  Reformation 
was  hid  in  that  Bible. 

This  happened  the  same  year  that  Luther  obtained  his  first 
academical  degree,  viz.,  that  of  Bachelor.  The  excessive  fatigue 
which  he  had  undergone  in  preparing  for  his  trials  brought  on  a 
dangerous  illness.  Death  seemed  to  be  approaching,  and  solemn 
thoughts  occupied  his  mind.  He  believed  that  his  earthly  course 
was  about  to  terminate.  There  was  a  general  lamentation  for  the 
young  man.  What  a  pity  to  see  so  many  hopes  so  soon  extin- 
guished !  Several  friends  came  to  visit  him  in  his  sickness ; 
among  others  a  priest,  a  venerable  old  man,  who  had  with  interest 
followed  the  student  of  Mansfeld  in  his  labours  and  academic  life. 
Luther  was  unable  to  conceal  the  thought  which  agitated  him. 
"Soon,  said  he,  "I  will  be  called  away  from  this  world." 
But  the  old  man  kindly  replied,  "My  dear  Bachelor,  take 
courage ;  you  will  not  die  of  this  illness.  Our  God  will  yet  make 
you  a  man,  who,  in  his  turn,  will  console  many  other  men.  For 
God  lays  his  cross  on  him  whom  he  loves,  and  those  who  bear  it 
patiently  acquire  much  wisdom." 

These  words  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  sick  youth.  When 
so  near  death  he  hears  the  lips  of  a  priest  reminding  him  that 
God,  as  Samuel's  mother  had  said,  lifts  up  the  miserable.  The 
old  man  has  poured  sweet  consolation  into  his  heart  and  revived 
his  spirits ;  he  will  never  forget  him.  "  This  was  the  first 
prediction  the  Doctor  heard,"  says  Mathesius,  Luther's  friend,  who 
relates  the  fact ;  "  and  he  often  mentioned  it."  It  is  easy  to 
understand  what  Mathesius  means  by  calling  it  a  prediction. 

When  Luther  recovered,  something  within  him  had  undergone  a 
change.  The  Bible,  his  illness,  and  the  words  of  the  old  priest,  seemed 
to  have  made  a  new  appeal  to  him.  As  yet,  however,  there  was 
nothing  decided  in  his  mind.  He  continued  his  studies,  and,  in 
1505,  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  or  Doctor  in  Philosophy. 
The  University  of  Erfurt  was  then  the  most  celebrated  in  Germany, 
— the  others  in  comparison  with  it  being  only  inferior  schools. 
The  ceremony  was,  as  usual,  performed  with  great  pomp.  A 
procession  with  torches  came  to  do  homage  to  Luther.  The  fete 
was  superb,  and  all  was  joy.  Luther,  encouraged,  perhaps,  by 
these  honours,  was  disposed  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  law 
agreeably  to  his  father's  wish. 

But  God  willed  otherwise.  While  Luther  was  occupied  with 
other  studies,  while  he  began  to  teach  the  physics  and  ethics  of 
Aristotle,  and  other  branches  of  philosophy,  his  heart  ceased  not 
to  cry  to  him  that  piety  was  the  one  thing  needful,  and  that  he 
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Dught  above  all  to  make  sure  of  his  salvation.  He  was  aware  of 
the  displeasure  which  God  testifies  against  sin  ;  he  remembered 
the  punishments  which  he  denounces  against  the  sinner;  and  he 
asked  himself  in  fear,  whether  he  was  sure  of  possessing  the 
Divine  favour.  His  conscience  answered,  No !  His  character  was 
prompt  and  decided  ;  he  resolved  to  do  all  that  might  be  necessary 
to  give  him  a  sure  hope  of  immortality.  Two  events,  which 
happened  in  succession,  shook  his  soul,  and  precipitated  his 
determination. 

Among  his  friends  at  the  university  was  one  named  Alexis,  with 
whom  he  was  very  intimate.  One  morning  it  was  rumoured  in 
Erfurt  that  Alexis  had  been  assassinated.  Deeply  moved  at  the 
sudden  loss  of  his  friend,  he  puts  the  question  to  himself — What 
would  become  of  me  were  I  called  thus  suddenly  ?  The  question 
fills  him  with  the  greatest  dismay. 

This  was  in  the  summer  of  1505.  Luther,  left  at  liberty  by 
the  ordinary  recess  of  the  university,  resolved  on  a  journey  to 
Mansfeld,  to  revisit  the  loved  abodes  of  his  infancy,  and  embrace 
his  parents.  Perhaps  he  also  wished  to  open  his  heart  to  his 
father,  and  sound  him  as  to  the  design  which  was  beginning  to 
form  in  his  mind,  and  obtain  a  consent  to  his  embracing  another 
calling.  He  foresaw  all  the  difficulties  which  awaited  him.  The 
indolent  habits  of  the  majority  of  priests  displeased  the  active 
miner  of  Mansfeld.  Besides,  ecclesiastics  were  little  esteemed  in 
the  world  ;  most  of  them  had  but  scanty  incomes,  and  the  father, 
who  had  made  many  sacrifices  to  maintain  his  son  at  the  university, 
and  who  saw  him  at  twenty  a  public  teacher  in  a  celebrated  school, 
was  not  disposed  to  renounce  the  hopes  which  his  pride  was 
cherishing. 

We  know  not  what  passed  during  Luther's  visit  at  Mansfeld. 
Perhaps  the  decided  wish  of  his  father  made  him  afraid  to  open 
his  heart  to  him.  He  again  quitted  the  paternal  roof  to  go  and 
take  his  seat  on  the  benches  of  the  university,  and  had  reached 
within  a  short  distance  of  Erfurt,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  one 
of  those  violent  storms  which  are  not  unfrequent  among  these 
mountains.  The  thunder  bursts,  and  strikes  close  by  his  side. 
Luther  throws  himself  on  his  knees.  It  may  be  his  hour  is  come. 
Death,  judgment,  and  eternity,  surround  him  with  all  their  terrors, 
and  speak  to  him  with  a  voice  which  he  can  no  longer  resist. 

"Wrapt  in  agony,  and  in  the  terror  of  death,"  as  he  himself 
describes  it,  he  makes  a  vow,  if  he  is  delivered  from  this  danger 
to  abandon  the  world,  and  give  himself  entirely  to  God.  After  he 
had  risen  from  the  ground,  still  continuing  to  see  that  death  which 
must  one  day  overtake  him,  he  examines  himself  seriously,  and 
asks  what  he  ought  to  do.  The  thoughts  which  formerly  agitated 
him  return  with  full  force.  He  has  endeavoured,  it  is  true,  to 
fulfil  all  his  duties.  But  in  what  state  is  his  soul  ?  Can  he  appear 
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with  a  polluted  heart  before  the  tribunal  of  a  God  so  greatly  to  be 
feared  1  He  must  become  holy,  and,  accordingly,  he  now  thirsts 
for  holiness  as  he  had  thirsted  for  science.  But  where  is  it  to  be 
found  1  How  shall  he  acquire  it  ?  The  university  has  furnished 
him  with  the  means  of  satisfying  his  desire  of  knowledge.  Who 
will  extinguish  the  agony,  the  flame  which  is  consuming  him  1 
To  what  school  of  holiness  must  he  bend  his  steps  ?  He  will  go 
into  a  cloister  ;  the  monastic  life  will  save  him.  How  often  has 
he  heard  tell  of  its  power  to  transform  a  heart,  to  sanctify  a  sinner, 
to  make  a  man  perfect !  He  will  enter  a  monastic  order.  He  will 
then  become  holy,  and  in  that  way  secure  eternal  life. 

Such  was  the  event  which  changed  the  calling  and  all  the 
destinies  of  Luther.  We  here  recognise  the  finger  of  God.  It 
was  his  mighty  hand  which  threw  down  on  the  high  road  this 
young  Master  of  Arts,  this  candidate  for  the  bar,  this  future  lawyer 
in  order  to  give  an  entirely  new  direction  to  his  life.  Rabianus, 
one  of  Luther's  friends,  wrote  to  him  at  a  later  period  : — "Divine 
Providence  had  a  view  to  what  you  were  one  day  to  become,  when, 
as  you  were  returning  from  your  parents,  the  fire  of  heaven  made 
you  fall  to  the  ground  like  another  Paul,  near  the  town  of  Erfurt, 
and  carrying  you  off  from  our  society,  threw  you  into  the  Order 
of  Augustine."  Analogous  circumstances  thus  signalised  the 
conversion  of  Paul  and  Luther,  the  two  greatest  instruments  which 
Divine  Providence  has  employed  in  the  two  greatest  revolutions 
which  have  taken  place  upon  the  earth. 

Luther  again  enters  Erfurt.  His  resolution  is  immovable,  and 
yet  it  is  not  without  a  pang  he  is  going  to  break  ties  which  are 
dear  to  him.  He  gives  no  hint  to  any  one  of  his  intentions. 
But  one  ^evening  he  invites  his  friends  in  the  university  to  a 
cheerful  and  frugal  repast.  Music  once  more  enlivens  their  social 
intercourse.  It  is  Luther's  adieu  to  the  world.  Henceforth, 
instead  of  those  loved  companions  of  pleasure  and  toil — monks ; 
instead  of  those  cheerful  and  intellectual  conversations — the 
silence  of  the  cloister ;  instead  of  that  enchanting  music — the 
grave  notes  of  the  tranquil  chapel.  God  demands  it ;  all  must  be 
sacrificed.  Yet,  for  this  last  time,  once  more  the  joys  of  youth. 
His  friends  are  full  of  glee.  Luther  even  leads  them  on. 

But  at  the  moment  when  they  are  abandoning  themselves  to 
mirth  and  frolic,  the  young  man  becomes  unable  any  longer  to 
restrain  the  serious  thoughts  which  occupy  his  heart.  He  speaks. 
He  makes  known  his  intention  to  his  astonished  friends,  who 
endeavour,  but  in  vain,  to  combat  it. 

That  same  night,  Luther,  afraid  perhaps  of  importunate 
solicitation,  quits  his  lodgings,  leaving  behind  him  all  his  effects 
and  all  his  books,  with  the  exception  of  Virgil  and  Plautus,  (as 
yet  he  had  no  Bible.)  Virgil  and  Plautus  !  Epic  and  Comedy  ! 
singular  representation  of  Luther's  mind.  In  fact,  there  was  in 
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him  a  whole  epic,  a  beautiful,  splendid,  and  sublime  poem ;  but 
being  naturally  inclined  to  gaiety,  pleasantry,  and  broad  humour, 
he  mingled  more  than  one  familiar  trait  with  the  solemn  and 
magnificent  groundwork  of  his  life. 

Furnished  with  these  two  books  he  proceeds  alone,  in  the  dark, 
to  the  convent  of  the  Eremites  of  St.  Augustine,  and  asks  to  be 
received.  The  door  opens  and  closes,  and  he  is  separated  for  ever 
from  his  parents,  his  fellow-students,  and  the  world.  This  took 
place  on  the  17th  August  1505,  when  Luther's  age  was  twenty- 
one  years  and  nine  months. 
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At  length  he  was  with  God.  His  soul  was  in  safety.  This 
holiness,  so  earnestly  longed  for,  he  was  now  to  find.  At  the 
sight  of  this  young  doctor,  the  monks  were  all  admiration,  and 
extolled  him  for  his  courage  and  contempt  of  the  world.  Luther, 
meanwhile,  did  not  forget  his  friends.  He  wrote  to  take  leave  of 
them  and  the  world,  and  the  next  day  despatched  these  letters, 
with  the  clothes  he  had  hitherto  worn,  and  his  diploma  of  Master 
of  Arts,  which  he  returned  to  the  university,  that  nothing  might 
in  future  remind  him  of  the  world  which  he  had  abandoned. 

His  friends  at  Erfurt  were  thunderstruck.  Must  so  dis- 
tinguished a  genius  go  and  hide  himself  in  this  monastic  life — 
more  properly,  a  kind  of  death  1  In  deep  sorrow  they  hastened 
to  the  convent,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  Luther  to  retrace  the 
distressing  step  which  he  had  taken ;  but  all  was  useless.  The 
gates  were  closed,  and  a  month  passed  before  any  one  was 
permitted  to  see  or  speak  to  the  new  monk. 

Luther  had  hastened  to  acquaint  his  parents  with  the  great 
change  which  had  just  occurred  in  his  life.  His  father  was 
thunderstruck.  He  trembled  for  his  son, — so  Luther  himself 
informs  us  in  his  book  on  Monastic  Vows,  which  he  dedicated  to 
his  father.  His  weakness,  his  youth,  the  ardour  of  his  passions, 
everything,  in  short,  made  him  fear  that  after  the  first  moment 
of  enthusiasm,  the  indolence  of  the  cloister  would  make  the  youth 
fall  either  into  despair,  or  into  grievous  faults.  He  knew  that 
this  mode  of  life  had  proved  fatal  to  many.  Besides,  the 
counsellor-miner  of  Mansfeld  had  other  views  for  his  son.  He 
was  proposing  a  rich  and  honourable  marriage  for  him — and,  lo ! 
all  his  ambitious  projects  are  in  one  night  overthrown  by  this 
imprudent  action. 

John  wrote  his  son  a  very  angry  letter,  in  which,  as  Luther 
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himself  tells  us,  he  thou'd  him  whereas  he  had  yovtd  him  ever 
since  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  He  withdrew 
all  his  favour  from  him,  and  declared  him  disinherited  of  a  father's 
affection.  In  vain  did  the  friends  of  John  Luther,  and  doubtless 
his  wife  also,  endeavour  to  mollify  him ;  in  vain  did  they  say  to 
him,  "  If  you  are  willing  to  make  some  sacrifice  to  God,  let  it  be 
the  best  and  dearest  thing  that  you  have — your  son — your  Isaac." 
The  inexorable  counsellor  of  Mansfeld  would  hear  nothing. 

Some  time  after,  (the  statement  is  given  by  Luther  in  a  sermon 
which  he  preached  at  Wittemberg,  20th  January,  1544)  the 
plague  broke  out,  and  deprived  John  Luther  of  two  of  his  sons. 
On  the  back  of  these  bereavements,  while  the  father's  heart  was 
torn  with  grief,  some  one  came  and  told  him,  "The  monk  of 
Erfurt  also  is  dead  ! " 

His  friends  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance  to  bring  back 
the  father's  heart  to  the  novice.  "If  it  is  a  false  alarm,"  said 
they,  "  at  least  sanctify  your  affliction  by  consenting  sincerely  to 
your  son's  being  a  monk." 

"  Well,  well ! "  replied  John  Luther,  his  heart  broken,  and  still 
half  rebellious ;  "  and  God  grant  him  all  success." 

At  a  later  period,  when  Luther,  who  had  been  reconciled  to  his 
father,  told  him  of  the  event  which  had  led  him  to  rush  into 
monastic  orders, — "God  grant,"  replied  the  honest  miner,  "that 
what  you  took  for  a  sign  from  heaven  may  not  have  been  only  a 
phantom  of  the  devil ! " 

At  this  time  Luther  was  not  in  possession  of  that  which  was 
afterwards  to  make  him  the  Reformer  of  the  Church.  His 
entrance  into  the  convent  proves  this.  It  was  an  action  done  in 
the  spirit  of  an  age  out  of  which  he  was  soon  to  be  instrumental 
in  raising  the  Church.  Though  destined  to  become  the  teacher 
of  the  world,  he  was  still  its  servile  imitator.  A  new  stone  was 
placed  on  the  edifice  of  superstition  by  the  very  hand  which  was 
soon  to  overturn  it.  Luther  was  seeking  salvation  in  himself,  in 
human  practices  and  observances,  not  knowing  that  salvation  is 
wholly  of  God.  He  was  seeking  his  own  righteousness  and  his 
own  glory,  and  overlooking  the  righteousness  and  glory  of  [the 
Lord.  But  what  he  as  yet  knew  not  he  soon  afterwards  learned. 
That  immense  change  which  substituted  God  and  His  wisdom  in 
his  heart  for  the  world  and  its  traditions,  and  which  prepared  the 
mighty  revolution  of  which  he  was  the  most  illustrious  instrument, 
took  place  in  the  cloister  of  Erfurt. 

Martin  Luther,  on  entering  the  convent,  changed  his  name  to 
that  of  Augustine. 

The  monks  had  received  him  with  joy.  It  was  no  small 
satisfaction  to  their  self-love  to  see  the  university  abandoned  for 
a  house  of  their  order,  and  that  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
teachers.  Nevertheless,  they  treated  him  harshly,  and  assigned 
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him  the  meanest  tasks.  They  wished  to  humble  the  doctor  of 
philosophy,  and  teach  him  that  his  science  did  not  raise  him  above 
his  brethren.  They  thought,  moreover,  they  would  thus  prevent 
him  from  spending  his  time  in  studies  from  which  the  convent 
could  not  reap  any  advantage.  The  ci-devant  Master  of  Arts 
behoved  to  perform  the  functions  of  watchman,  to  open  and  shut 
the  gates,  wind  up  the  clocks,  sweep  the  church,  and  clean  up  the 
rooms. 

Then  when  the  poor  monk,  who  was  at  once  porter,  sacristan, 
and  house-hold  servant  to  the  cloister,  had  finished  his  task — 
"Cum  sacco  per  civitatem" — "To  the  town  with  the  bag,"  exclaimed 
the  friars;  and  then,  with  his  bread-bag  on  his  shoulder,  he 
walked  up  and  down  over  all  the  streets  of  Erfurt,  begging  from 
house  to  house,  obliged,  perhaps,  to  present  himself  at  the  doors 
of  those  who  had  been  his  friends  or  inferiors.  On  his  return,  he 
had  either  to  shut  himself  up  in  a  low  narrow  cell,  looking  out  ou 
a  plot  only  a  few  yards  in  extent,  or  to  resume  his  menial  offices. 
But  he  submitted  to  all.  Disposed  by  temperament  to  give 
himself  entirely  to  whatever  he  undertook,  when  he  turned  monk 
he  did  it  with  his  whole  soul.  How,  moreover,  could  he  think  of 
sparing  his  body,  or  of  having  regard  to  what  might  satisfy  the 
flesh  1  That  was  not  the  way  to  acquire  .  the  humility  and 
holiness  in  quest  of  which  he  had  come  within  the  walls  of  the 
cloister. 

The  poor  monk,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  was  eager  to  seize  any 
moment  which  he  could  steal  from  his  servile  occupations,  and 
devote  it  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Gladly  did  he  retire 
into  a  corner,  and  give  himself  up  to  his  beloved  studies.  But 
the  friars  soon  found  him  out,  gathered  around  him,  grumbled  at 
him,  and  pushed  him  away  to  his  labours,  saying,  "Along !  along  ! 
it  is  not  by  studying,  but  by  begging  bread,  corn,  eggs,  fish,  flesh, 
and  money,  that  a  friar  makes  himself  useful  to  his  convent." 

Luther  submitted,  laid  aside  his  books,  and  again  took  up  his 
bag.  Far  from  repenting  of  having  subjected  himself  to  such  a 
yoke,  his  wish  was  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  result.  At  this 
period,  the  inflexible  perseverance  with  which  he  ever  after 
followed  out  the  resolutions  which  he  had  once  formed,  began  to 
be  developed.  The  resistance  which  he  made  to  rude  assaults 
gave  strong  energy  to  his  will.  God  exercised  him  in  small  things 
that  he  might  be  able  to  stand  firm  in  great  things.  Besides,  iu 
preparing  to  deliver  his  age  from  the  miserable  superstitions  under 
which  it  groaned,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  feel  the  weight 
of  them.  In  order  to  empty  the  cup  he  behoved  to  drink  it  to 
the  dregs. 

This  severe  apprenticeship,  however,  did  not  last  so  long  aa 
Luther  might  have  feared.  The  prior  of  the  convent,  on  the 
intercession  of  the  university  of  which  Luther  was  a  member, 
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relieved  him  from  the  mean  functions  which  had  been  imposed  on 
him,  and  the  young  monk  resumed  his  studies  with  new  zeal. 
The  writings  of  the  Fathers,  particularly  those  of  Augustine, 
engaged  his  attention ;  the  commentary  of  this  illustrious  doctor 
on  the  Psalms,  and  his  treatise  "On  the  Letter  and  the  Spirit," 
being  his  special  favourites.  Nothing  struck  him  more  than  the 
sentiments  of  this  Father  on  the  corruption  of  the  human  will, 
and  on  Divine  grace.  His  own  experience  convincing  him  of  the 
reality  of  this  corruption,  and  the  necessity  of  this  grace,  the  words 
of  Augustine  found  a  ready  response  in  his  heart ;  and  could  he 
have  been  of  any  other  school  than  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  had 
doubtless  been  the  school  of  the  doctor  of  Hippo. 

The  works  of  Peter  D'Ailly  and  Gabriel  Biel  he  almost  knew  by 
heart.  He  was  struck  with  a  remark  of  the  former — that  had 
not  the  Church  decided  otherwise,  it  would  have  been  much  better 
to  admit  that  in  the  Lord's  Supper  bread  and  wine  are  truly 
received,  and  not  mere  accidents. 

He  likewise  carefully  studied  the  theologians,  Occam  and 
Gerson,  who  both  express  themselves  so  freely  on  the  authority  of 
the  popes.  To  this  reading  he  joined  other  exercises.  In  public 
discussions  he  was  heard  unravelling  the  most  complicated  reason- 
ings, and  winding  his  way  through  labyrinths  where  others  could 
find  no  outlet.  All  who  heard  him  were  filled  with  admiration. 

But  he  had  entered  the  cloister,  not  to  acquire  the  reputation 
of  a  great  genius,  but  in  quest  of  the  food  of  piety.  These 
labours  he  accordingly  regarded  as  supernumerary. 

But  the  thing  in  which  he  delighted  above  all  others  was  to 
draw  wisdom  at  the  pure  fountain  of  the  word  of  God.  In  the 
convent  he  found  a  Bible  fastened  to  a  chain,  and  was  ever 
returning  to  this  chained  Bible.  He  had  a  very  imperfect 
comprehension  of  the  Word,  but  still  it  was  his  most  pleasant 
reading.  Sometimes  he  spent  a  whole  day  in  meditating  on  a 
single  passage ;  at  other  times  he  learned  passages  of  the  Prophets 
by  heart.  His  great  desire  was,  that  the  writings  of  the  apostles 
and  prophets  might  help  to  give  him  a  knowledge  of  the  will  of 
God,  increase  the  fear  which  he  had  for  his  name,  and  nourish  his 
faith  by  the  sure  testimony  of  the  Word. 

Apparently  at  this  period  he  began  to  study  the  Scriptures  in 
the  original  tongues,  and  thereby  lay  the  foundation  of  the  most 
perfect  and  the  most  useful  of  his  labours,  the  translation  of  the 
Bible.  He  used  a  Hebrew  Lexicon  which  Reuchlin  had  just 
published.  His  first  guide  was  probably  John  Lange,  a  friar  of 
the  convent,  versed  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  with  whom  he 
always  maintained  a  close  intimacy.  He  also  made  great  use  of 
the  learned  Commentaries  of  Nicolas  Lyra,  who  died  in  1340,  and 
hence  the  saying  of  Pflug,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Naumbourg, 
f'Had  not  Lyra  played  the  lyre,  Luther  had  never  danced." 
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The  young  monk  studied  so  closely  and  ardently  that  he  often 
omitted  to  say  his  Hours  during  two  or  three  weeks.  Then 
becoming  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  having  transgressed  the  rules 
of  his  order,  he  shut  himself  up  to  make  amends  for  his  negligence, 
and  commenced  conscientiously  repeating  all  the  omitted  Hours, 
without  thinking  of  meat  or  drink.  On  one  occasion  his  sleep 
went  from  him  for  seven  weeks. 

Earnestly  intent  on  acquiring  the  holiness  in  quest  of  which  he 
had  entered  the  cloister,  Luther  addicted  himself  to  the  ascetic  life 
in  its  fullest  rigour,  seeking  to  crucify  the  flesh  by  fastings, 
macerations,  and  vigils.  Shut  up  in  his  cell  as  in  a  prison,  he 
struggled  without  intermission  against  the  evil  thoughts  and  evil 
propensities  of  his  heart.  A  little  bread  and  a  herring  were  often 
all  his  food.  Indeed,  he  was  naturally  very  temperate.  Often 
when  he  had  no  thought  of  purchasing  heaven  by  abstinence,  have 
his  friends  seen  him  content  himself  with  the  coarsest  provisions, 
and  even  remain  four  days  in  succession  without  eating  or  drinking. 
We  have  this  on  the  testimony  of  a  very  credible  witness, 
Melancthon,  and  we  may  judge  from  it  what  opinion  to  form  of 
the  fables  which  ignorance  and  prejudice  have  circulated  concern- 
ing Luther's  intemperance.  At  the  period  of  which  we  treat  there 
is  no  sacrifice  he  would  have  declined  to  make,  in  order  to  become 
holy  and  purchase  heaven.  When  Luther,  after  he  had  become 
Reformer,  says  that  heaven  is  not  purchased,  he  well  knew  what 
he  meant. 

"Truly,"  wrote  he  to  George,  Duke  of  Saxony,  "truly  I  was  a 
pious  monk,  and  followed  the  rules  of  my  order  more  strictly  than 
I  can  tell.  If  ever  monk  had  got  to  heaven  by  monkery,  I  had 
been  that  monk.  In  this  all  the  monks  of  my  acquaintance  will 
bear  me  witness.  Had  the  thing  continued  much  longer  I  had 
become  a  martyr  unto  death,  through  vigils,  prayer,  reading,  and 
other  labours." 

We  are  touching  on  the  period  which  made  Luther  a  new  man, 
and  which,  revealing  to  him  the  immensity  of  the  Divine  love, 
fitted  him  for  proclaiming  it  to  the  world. 

The  peace  which  Luther  had  come  in  search  of  he  found  neither 
in  the  tranquillity  of  the  cloister  nor  in  monastic  perfection.  He 
wished  to  be  assured  of  his  salvation ;  it  was  the  great  want  of 
his  soul,  and  without  it  he  could  have  no  repose.  But  the  fears 
which  had  agitated  him  when  in  the  world,  followed  him  into  his 
cell.  Nay,  they  were  even  increased ;  the  least  cry  of  his  heart 
raising  a  loud  echo  under  the  silent  vaults  of  the  cloister.  God 
had  brought  him  thither  that  he  might  learn  to  know  himself, 
and  to  despair  of  his  own  strength  and  virtue.  His  conscience, 
enlightened  by  the  Divine  word,  told  him  what  it  was  to  be  holy ; 
but  he  was  filled  with  alarm  at  not  finding,  either  in  his  heart  or 
his  life,  that  image  of  holiness  which  he  had  contemplated  with 
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admiration  in  the  word  of  God  ;  a  sad  discovery  made  by  every 
man  who  is  in  earnest !  No  righteousness  within,  no  righteousness 
without,  everywhere  omission,  sin,  defilement.  The  more  ardent 
Luther's  natural  disposition  was,  the  more  strongly  he  felt  the 
secret  and  unceasing  resistance  which  human  nature  opposes  to 
goodness.  This  threw  him  into  despair. 

The  monks  and  theologians  of  the  day  invited  him  to  do  works 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  Divine  justice.  But  what  works,  thought 
he,  can  proceed  from  such  a  heart  as  mine  !  How  should  I  be 
able  with  works  polluted  in  their  very  principle,  to  stand  in 
presence  of  my  holy  Judge?  "I  felt  myself,"  says  he,  "to  be  a 
great  sinner  before  God,  and  deemed  it  impossible  to  appease  him 
by  my  merits." 

He  was  agitated,  and,  at  the  same  time,  gloomy,  shunning  the 
silly  and  coarse  conversation  of  the  monks,  who,  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  tempests  of  his  soul,  regarded  him  with  astonishment, 
and  reproached  him  for  his  gloom  and  taciturnity.  It  is  told  by 
Cochloeus,  that  one  day,  when  they  were  saying  mass  in  the  chapel, 
Luther  had  come  with  his  sighs,  and  stood  amid  the  friars  in 
sadness  and  anguish.  The  priest  had  already  prostrated  himself, 
the  incense  had  been  placed  on  the  altar,  the  Gloria  had  been 
chanted,  and  they  Were  reading  the  Gospel,  when  the  poor  monk, 
no  longer  able  to  contain  his  agony,  exclaimed,  in  a  piercing  tone, 
while  throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  "  Not  I !  not  I ! " 

Every  one  was  in  amazement,  and  the  service  was  for  a  moment 
interrupted.  Perhaps  Luther  thought  he  had  heard  himself 
reproached  with  something  of  which  he  knew  he  was  innocent; 
perhaps  he  meant  to  express  his  unworthiness  to  be  one  of  those 
to  whom  the  death  of  Christ  brought  eternal  life.  Cochloeus  says 
that  they  were  reading  the  passage  of  Scripture  which  tells  of  the 
dumb  man  out  of  whom  Christ  expelled  a  demon.  If  this  account 
is  correct,  Luther's  cry  might  have  a  reference  to  this  circumstance. 
He  might  mean  to  intimate  that  though  dumb  like  the  man,  it 
was  owing  to  another  cause  than  the  possession  of  a  demon.  In 
fact,  Cochloeus  informs  us  that  the  friars  sometimes  attributed  the 
agonies  of  their  brother  to  occult  commerce  with  the  devil,  and 
he  himself  is  of  the  same  opinion. 

A  tender  conscience  led  Luther  to  regard  the  smallest  fault  as 
a  great  sin.  No  sooner  had  he  discovered  it  than  he  strove  to 
expiate  it  by  the  severest  mortifications.  This,  however,  had  no 
other. effect  than  to  convince  him  of  the  utter  inefncacy  of  all 
human  remedies.  "  I  tormented  myself  to  death,  "  says  he,  "  in 
order  to  procure  peace  with  God  to  my  troubled  heart  and  agitated 
conscience ;  but,  surrounded  with  fearful  darkness,  I  nowhere 
found  it.  " 

The  acts  of  monastic  holiness  which  lulled  so  many  consciences, 
and  to  which  he  himself  had  recourse  in  his  agony,  soon  appeared 
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to  Luther  only  the  fallacious  cures  of  an  empirical  and  quack 
religion.  "At  the  time  when  I  was  a  monk,  if  I  felt  some  temp- 
tation assail  me,  I  am  lost !  said  I  to  myself,  and  immediately 
resorted  to  a  thousand  methods,  in  order  to  suppress  the  cries  of 
my  heart.  I  confessed  every  day,  but  that  did  me  no  good.  Thus 
oppressed  with  sadness,  I  was  tormented  by  a  multiplicity  of 
thoughts.  '  Look !'  exclaimed  I,  '  there  you  are  still  envious, 
impatient,  passionate  !  It  is  of  no  use  then',  for  you,  O  wretch,  to 
have  entered  this  sacred  order. '  " 

And  yet  Luther,  inbued  with  the  prejudices  of  his  day,  had 
from  his  youth  up  considered  the  acts,  whose  impotence  he  now 
experienced,  as  sure  remedies  for  diseased  souls.  What  was  he 
to  think  of  the  strange  discovery  which  he  had  just  made  in  the 
solitude  of  the  cloister?  It  is  possible,  then,  to  dwell  in  the 
sanctuary,  and  still  carry  within  oneself  a  man  of  sin!  He  has 
received  another  garment,  but  not  another  heart.  His  hopes 
are  disappointed.  Where  is  he  to  stop  ?  Can  it  be  that  all  these 
rules  and  observances  are  only  human  inventions? 

Such  a  supposition  appears  to  him  at  one  time  a  suggestion 
of  the  devil,  and  at  another  time  an  irresistible  truth.  Struggling 
alternately  with  the  holy  voice  which  spoke  to  his  heart,  and  with 
venerable  institutions  which  had  the  sanction  of  ages,  Luther's 
life  was  a  continual  combat.  The  young  monk,  like  a  shade, 
glided  through  the  long  passages  of  the  cloister,  making  them 
echo  with  his  sad  groans.  His  body  pined  away  and  his  strength 
left  him ;  on  different  occasions  he  remained  as  if  he  were 
dead. 

Once,  overwhelmed  with  sadness,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  cell, 
and  for  several  days  and  nights  allowed  no  one  to  approach  him. 
Lucas  Edemberger,  one  of  his  friends,  feeling  uneasy  about  the 
unhappy  monk,  and  having  some  presentiment  of  the  state  in 
which  he  actually  was,  taking  with  him  several  boys,  who  were 
accustomed  to  chant  in  choirs,  went  and  knocked  at  the  door  of 
his  cell.  No  one  opens  or  answers.  Good  Edemberger,  still 
more  alarmed,  forces  the  door.  Luther  is  stretched  on  the  floor 
insensible,  and  showing  no  signs  of  life.  His  friend  tries  in  vain 
to  revive  him,  but  he  still  remains  motionless.  The  young  boys 
began  to  chant  a  soft  anthem.  Their  pure  voices  act  like  a  chaim 
on  the  poor  monk,  who  had  always  the  greatest  delight  in  music, 
and  he  gradually  recovers  sensation,  consciousness,  and  life. 

But  if  music  could  for  some  moments  give  him  a  slight  degree  of 
serenity,  another  and  more  powerful  remedy  was  wanted  to  cure 
him  effectually — that  soft  and  penetrating  sound  of  the  gospel, 
which  is  the  voice  of  God  himself.  He  was  well  aware  of  this, 
and,  accordingly,  his  sorrows  and  alarms  led  him  to  study  the 
writings  of  the  apostles  and  prophets  with  renewed  zeal. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Vicar-General — His  visitation — Conversation  with  Luther — Sweetness  of 
Repentance — The  Bible — The  Old  Monk — The  Remission  of  Sins — Con- 
secration Dinner — The  F6te  Dieu — Call  to  Wittemberg — Becomes  Professor 
at  the  University — Public  Interest  in  his  Professional  Lectures — Preaching 
in  the  Old  Chapel — Great  Impressions  Made. 

A  young  man  had  in  this  way  attracted  notice  in  one  of  the 
convents  of  Germany.  He  was  named  John  Staupitz,  and  was 
of  a  noble  family  in  Misnia.  From  his  earliest  youth,  having  a 
taste  for  science  and  a  love  of  virtue,  he  longed  for  retirement,  in 
order  to  devote  himself  to  literature;  but  soon  finding  that 
philosophy  and  the  study  of  nature  could  do  little  for  eternal 
salvation,  he  began  to  study  theology,  making  it  his  special  object 
to  join  practice  with  knowledge.  For,  says  one  of  his  biographers, 
it  is  vain  to  deck  ourselves  with  the  name  of  theologian,  if  we  do 
not  prove  our  title  to  the  honourable  name  by  our  life.  The 
study  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  theology  of  St.  Augustine,  the 
knowledge  of  himself,  and  the  war  which  he,  like  Luther,  had 
to  wage  against  the  wiles  and  lusts  of  his  heart,  led  him  to  the 
Redeemer,  through  faith  in  whom  he  found  peace  to  his  soul. 
The  doctrine  of  the  election  of  grace  had,  in  particular,  taken 
a  firm  hold  of  his  mind. 

Integrity  of  life,  profound  science  and  eloquence,  combined 
with  a  noble  appearance  and  a  dignified  address,  recommended 
him  to  his  contemporaries.  The  Elector  of  Saxony,  Frederick  the 
Wise,  made  him  his  friend,  employed  him  on  different  embassies, 
and  under  his  direction  founded  the  University  of  Wittemberg. 
This  disciple  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Augustine  was  the  first  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Theology  in  that  school  which  was  one  day  to  send 
forth  light  to  enlighten  the  schools  and  churches  of  so  many 
nations.  He  attended  the  Council  of  Lateran,  as  deputy  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Salzbourg,  became  provincial  of  his  order  in 
Thuringia  and  Saxony,  and  ultimately  vicar-general  of  the  Augus- 
tines  all  over  Germany. 

Staupitz  lamented  the  corruption  of  manners  and  the  errors  in 
doctrine  which  were  laying  waste  the  Church.  This  is  proved  by 
his  writings  on  the  love  of  God,  on  Christian  faith,  on  resemblance 
to  Christ  in  his  death,  and  by  the  testimony  of  Luther.  But  he 
considered  the  former  of  these  evils  as  greatly  the  worse  of  the 
two.  Besides,  the  mildness  and  indecision  of  his  character,  and 
his  desire  not  to  go  beyond  the  sphere  of  action  which  he  thought 
assigned  to  him,  made  him  fitter  to  be  the  restorer  of  a  convent 
than  the  Reformer  of  the  Church.  He  could  have  wished  to 
confer  important  stations  only  on  distinguished  men,  but  not 
finding  them,  he  was  contented  to  employ  others.  "  We  must 
plough  with  horses, "  said  he,  "if  we  can  find  them;  but  if  we 
have  no  horses,  we  must  plough  with  oxen." 
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We  have  seen  the  anguish  and  inward  wrestlings  to  which 
Luther  was  a  prey  in  the  convent  of  Erfurt.  At  this  time  a  visit 
from  the  vicar-general  was  announced,  and  Staupitz  accordingly 
arrived  to  make  his  ordinary  inspection.  The  friend  of  Frederick, 
the  founder  of  the  University  of  Wittemberg,  the  head  of  the 
Augustines,  took  a  kind  interest  in  the  monks  under  his 
authority. 

It  was  not  long  ere  one  of  the  friars  of  the  convent  attracted 
his  attention.  This  was  a  young  man  of  middle  stature,  whom 
study,  abstinence,  and  vigils,  had  so  wasted  away,  that  his  bones 
might  have  been  counted.  His  eyes,  which  at  a  later  period 
were  compared  to  those  of  the  falcon,  were  sunken,  his  gait  was 
sad,  and  his.  looks  bespoke  a  troubled  soul,  the  victim  of  numerous 
struggles,  yet  still  strong  and  bent  on  resisting.  His  whole 
appearance  had  in  it  something  grave,  melancholy,  and  solemn. 

Staupitz,  whose  discernment  had  been  improved  by  long 
experience,  easily  discovered  what  was  passing  in  the  soul  of  the 
young  friar,  and  singled  him  out  from  those  around  him.  He  felt 
drawn  towards  him,  had  a  presentiment  of  his  high  destiny,  and 
experienced  the  interest  of  a  parent  for  his  subaltern.  He,  too, 
had  struggled  like  Luther,  and  could  therefore  understand  his 
situation.  Above  all,  he  could  show  him  the  way  of  peace,  which 
he  himself  had  found.  The  information  he  received  of  the 
circumstances  which  had  brought  the  young  Augustine  to  the 
convent  increased  his  sympathy. 

He  requested  the  prior  to  treat  him  with  great  mildness,  and 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunities  which  his  office  gave  him  to 
gain  the  young  friar's  confidence.  Going  kindly  up  to  him,  he 
took  every  means  to  remove  his  timidity,  which  was  moreover 
increased  by  the  respect  and  reverence  which  the  elevated  rank  of 
Staupitz  naturally  inspired. 

The  heart  of  Luther,  till  then  closed  by  harsh  treatment,  opened 
at  last,  and  expanded  to  the  mild  rays  of  charity.  "As  in  water 
face  answereth  to  face,  so  the  heart  of  man  to  man."  The  heart 
Df  Staupitz  answered  to  the  heart  of  Luther.  The  vicar-general 
understood  him ;  and  the  monk,  in  his  turn,  felt  a  confidence  in 
Staupitz  which  no  one  had  hitherto  inspired.  He  revealed  to  him 
the  cause  of  his  sadness,  depicted  the  fearful  thoughts  which 
agitated  him,  and  then  in  the  cloister  of  Erfurt  commenced  a 
3onversation  full  of  wisdom  and  instruction. 

"In  vain,"  said  Luther  despondingly  to  Staupitz;  "in  vain  do 
I  make  promises  to  God ;  sin  has  always  the  mastery. 

"  0  my  friend,"  replied  the  vicar-general,  thinking  how  it  had 
been  with  himself,  "  more  than  a  thousand  times  have  I  sworn  to 
our  holy  God  to  live  piously,  and  I  have  never  done  so.  Now  I 
no  longer  swear ;  for  I  know  I  should  not  perform.  Unless  God 
be  pleased  to  be  gracious  to  me  for  the  love  of  Christ,  and  to  grant 
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me  a  happy  departure  when  I  leave  this  world,  I  shall  not  be  able 
with  all  my  vows  and  all  my  good  works  to  stand  before  him.  I 
must  perish." 

The  young  monk  is  terrified  at  the  thought  of  the  Divine  justice, 
and  lays  all  his  fears  before  the  vicar-general.  The  ineffable 
holiness  of  God,  and  his  sovereign  majesty,  fill  him  with  alarm. 
Who  will  be  able  to  support  the  day  of  his  advent — who  to  stand 
when  he  appeareth? 

Staupitz  resumes.  He  knows  where  he  has  found  peace,  and 
his  young  friend  will  hear  it.  "  Why  torment  thyself,"  said  he  to 
him,  "  with  all  these  speculations  and  high  thoughts  ?  Look  to 
the  wounds  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  blood  which  he  has  shed  for 
thee ;  then  thou  shalt  see  the  grace  of  God.  Instead  of  making  a 
martyr  of  thyself  for  thy  faults,  throw  thyself  into  the  arms  of 
the  Redeemer.  Confide  in  him,  in  the  righteousness  of  his  life, 
and  the  expiation  of  his  death.  Keep  not  back ;  God  is  not  angry 
with  thee ;  it  is  thou  who  art  angry  with  God.  Listen  to  the  Son 
of  God,  who  became  man  in  order  to  assure  thee  of  the  Divine 
favour.  He  says  to  thee,  '  Thou  art  my  sheep ;  thou  hearest  my 
voice;  none  shall  pluck  thee  out  of  my  hand.'" 

But  Luther  does  not  here  find  the  repentance  which  he  believes 
necessary  to  salvation.  He  replies,  and  it  is  the  ordinary  reply  of 
agonised  and  frightened  souls,  "  How  dare  I  believe  in  the  favour 
of  God,  while  there  is  nothing  in  me  like  true  conversion  ?  I  must 
be  changed  before  he  can  receive  me." 

His  venerable  guide  shows  him  that  there  can  be  no  true  con- 
version while  God  is  dreaded  as  a  severe  Judge. 

"What  will  you  say  then,"  exclaims  Luther,  "of  the  many 
consciences,  to  which  a  thousand  unsupportable  observances  are 
prescribed  as  a  means  of  gaining  heaven  ? " 

Then  he  hears  this  reply  from  the  vicar-general,  or  rather  his 
belief  is,  that  it  comes  not  from  man,  but  is  a  voice  sounding  from 
heaven.  "No  repentance,"  says  Staupitz,  "is  true,  save  that 
which  begins  with  the  love  of  God  and  of  righteousness.  What 
others  imagine  to  be  the  end  and  completion  of  repentance  is,  on 
the  contrary,  only  the  commencement  of  it.  To  have  a  thorough 
love  of  goodness,  thou  must,  before  all,  have  a  thorough  love  of 
God.  If  thou  wouldest  be  converted,  dwell  not  upon  all  these 
macerations  and  tortures ;  '  Love  him  who  first  loved  thee.' " 

Luther  listens  and  listens  again.  Those  consoling  words  fill 
him  with  unknown  joy,  and  give  him  new  light.  "  It  is  Jesus 
Christ,"  thinks  he  in  his  heart.  "  Yes,  it  is  Jesus  Christ  himself 
who  consoles  me  so  wonderfully  by  these  sweet  and  salutary 
words." 

These  words,  in  fact,  penetrated  to  the  inmost  heart  of  the 
young  monk,  like  the  sharp  arrow  of  a  mighty  man.  In  order  to 
repent,  it  is  necessary  to  love  God.  Illumined  with  this  new  light, 
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he  proceeds  to  examine  the  Scriptures,  searching  out  all  the 
passages  which  speak  of  repentance  and  conversion.  These  words, 
till  now  so  much  dreaded,  become,  to  use  his  own  expressions,  "  an 
agreeable  sport,  and  the  most  delightful  recreation.  All  the 
passages  of  Scripture  which  frightened  him  seem  now  to  rise  up 
from  all  sides,  smiling,  and  leaping,  and  sporting  with  him." 

"Hitherto,"  exclaims  he,  "though  I  carefully  disguised  the 
state  of  my  heart,  and  strove  to  give  utterance  to  a  love  which 
was  only  constrained  and  fictitious,  Scripture  did  not  contain  a 
word  which  seemed  to  me  more  bitter  than  that  of  repentance. 
Now,  however,  there  is  none  sweeter  or  more  agreeable.  Oh  !  how 
pleasant  the  precepts  of  God  are,  when  we  read  them  not  only  in 
books,  but  in  the  precious  wounds  of  the  Saviour." 

Meanwhile,  Luther,  though  consoled  by  the  words  of  Staupitz, 
was  still  subject  to  fits  of  depression.  Sin  manifested  itself  anew 
to  his  timorous  conscience,  and  then  the  joy  of  salvation  was 
succeeded  by  his  former  despair. 

"  0  my  sin  !  my  sin  !  my  sin  !  "  one  day  exclaimed  the  young 
monk  in  presence  of  the  vicar-general,  in  accents  of  the  deepest 
grief. 

"  Ah ! "  replied  he,  "  would  you  only  be  a  sinner  on  canvas, 
and  also  have  a  Saviour  only  on  canvas?"  Then  Staupitz  gravely 
added,  "  Know  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Saviour  even  of  those  who 
are  great,  real  sinners,  and  every  way  deserving  of  condemnation." 
What  agitated  Luther  was  not  merely  the  sin  which  he  felt  in 
his  heart.  The  upbraidings  of  his  conscience  were  confirmed  by 
arguments  drawn  from  reason.  If  the  holy  precepts  of  the  Bible 
frightened  him,  some  of  its  doctrines  likewise  increased  his  terror. 
Truth,  which  is  the  great  means  by  which  God  gives  peace  to  man, 
must  necessarily  begin  by  removing  the  false  security  which 
destroys  him.  The  doctrine  of  election,  in  particular,  disturbed 
the  young  man,  and  threw  him  into  a  field  which  it  is  difficult  to 
traverse.  Must  he  believe  that  it  was  man  who,  on  his  part,  first 
chose  God?  or  that  it  was  God  who  first  chose  man?  The  Bible, 
history,  daily  experience,  and  the  writings  of  Augustine,  had  shown 
him  that  always,  and  in  everything,  in  looking  for  a  first  cause, 
it  was  necessary  to  ascend  to  the  sovereign  will  by  which  every- 
thing exists,  and  on  which  everything  depends.  But  his  ardent 
spirit  would  have  gone  farther.  He  would  have  penetrated  into 
the  secret  counsel  of  God,  unveiled  its  mysteries,  seen  the  invisible, 
and  comprehended  the  incomprehensible. 

Staupitz  interfered,  telling  him  not  to  pretend  to  fathom  the 
hidden  purposes  of  God,  but  to  confine  himself  to  those  of  them 
which  have  been  made  manifest  in  Christ.  "  Look  to  the  wounds 
of  Christ,"  said  he  to  him,  "  and  there  see  a  bright  display  of  the 
purposes  of  God  towards  man.  It  is  impossible  to  comprehend 
God  out  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  Christ  you  will  find  what  I  am,  and 
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what  I  require,  saith  the  Lord.     You  can  find  him  nowhere  else, 
either  in  heaven  or  on  the  earth." 

The  vicar-general  went  farther.  He  convinced  Luther  of  the 
paternal  designs  of  Providence,  in  permitting  the  various  tempta- 
tions and  combats  which  the  soul  has  to  sustain.  He  exhibited 
them  to  him  in  a  light  well  fitted  to  revive  his  courage.  By  such 
trials  God  prepares  those  whom  he  destines  for  some  important 
work.  The  ship  must  be  proved  before  it  is  launched  on  the 
boundless  deep.  If  this  education  is  necessary  for  every  man,  it 
is  so  particularly  for  those  who  are  to  have  an  influence  on  their 
generation.  This  Staupitz  represented  to  the  monk  of  Erfurt ; 
"  It  is  not  without  cause,"  said  he  to  him,  "  that  God  exercises 
you  by  so  many  combats ;  be  assured  he  will  employ  you  in  great 
things  as  his  minister. 

These  words,  which  Luther  hears  with  astonishment  and  hu- 
mility, fill  him  with  courage,  and  give  him  a  consciousness  of 
powers,  whose  existence  he  had  not  even  suspected.  The  wisdom 
and  prudence  of  an  enlightened  friend  gradually  reveal  the  strong 
man  to  himself.  Nor  does  Staupitz  rest  here.  He  gives  him 
valuable  directions  as  to  his  studies,  exhorting  him  in  future  to 
lay  aside  the  systems  of  the  school,  and  draw  all  his  theology  from 
the  Bible.  "  Let  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,"  said  he,  "  be  your 
favourite  occupation." 

Never  was  good  advice  better  followed.  But  what,  above  all, 
delighted  Luther,  was  the  present  of  a  Bible  from  Staupitz. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  Latin  Bible  bound  in  red  leather,  which  be- 
longed to  the  convent,  and  which  it  was  the  summit  of  his  desire 
to  possess,  that  he  might  be  able  to  carry  it  about  with  him 
wherever  he  went,  because  all  its  leaves  were  familiar  to  him,  and 
he  knew  where  to  look  for  every  passage.  At  length  this  treasure 
is  his  own.  From  that  time  he  studies  the  Scriptures,  and 
especially  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  with  always  increasing  zeal- 
The  only  author  whom  he  admits  along  with  the  Bible  is  St. 
Augustine.  Whatever  he  reads  is  deeply  imprinted  on  his  soul, 
for  his  struggles  had  prepared  him  for  comprehending  it.  The 
soil  had  been  ploughed  deep,  and  the  incorruptible  seed  penetrates 
far  into  it.  When  Staupitz  left  Erfurt,  a  new  day  had  dawned 
upon  Luther. 

Nevertheless,  the  work  was  not  finished.  The  vicar-general  had 
prepared  it,  but  its  completion  was  reserved  for  a  humbler  instru- 
ment. The  conscience  of  the  young  Augustine  had  not  yet  found 
repose,  and,  owing  to  his  efforts  and  the  stretch  on  which  his  soul 
had  been  kept,  his  body  at  length  gave  way.  He  was  attacked 
by  an  illness  which  brought  him  to  the  gates  of  death.  This 
was  in  the  second  year  of  his  residence  in  the  convent.  All  his 
agonies  and  terrors  were  awakened  at  the  approach  of  death.  His 
own  pollution  and  the  holiness  of  God  anew  distracted  his  soul. 
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One  day,  when  overwhelmed  with  despair,  an  old  monk  entered 
his  cell,  and  addressed  him  in  consoling  terms.  Luther  opened 
his  heart  to  him,  and  made  him  aware  of  the  fears  by  which  he 
was  agitated.  The  respectable  old  man  was  incapable  of  following 
him  into  all  his  doubts  as  Staupitz  had  done ;  but  he  knew  his 
Credo,  and  having  found  in  it  the  means  of  consoling  his  own 
heart,  he  could  apply  the  same  remedy  to  the  young  friar. 
Leading  him  back  to  the  Apostles'  Creed,  which  Luther  had  learned 
in  infancy  at  the  school  of  Mansfeld,  the  old  monk  good-naturedly 
repeated  the  article,  "/  believe  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins." 

These  simple  words,  which  the  pious  friar  calmly  repeated  at 
this  decisive  moment,  poured  great  consolation  into  the  soul  of 
Luther.  "  I  believe,"  oft  repeated  he  afterwards  to  himself  on  his 
sick-bed,  "  I  believe  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins." 

"Ah!"  continued  the  monk,  "the  thing  to  be  believed  is  not 
merely  that  David's  or  Peter's  sins  are  forgiven ;  this  the  devils 
believe :  God's  command  is,  to  believe  that  our  own  sins  are  for- 
given." 

How  delightful  this  command  appeared  to  poor  Luther !  "  See 
what  St.  Bernard  says  in  his  sermon  on  the  annunciation,"  still 
added  the  old  friar ;  "  the  witness  which  the  Holy  Spirit  witnesseth 
with  our  spirit  is,  'Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee.'" 

From  this  moment  light  sprung  up  in  the  heart  of  the  young 
monk  of  Erfurt.  The  gracious  word  has  been  pronounced,  and  he 
believes  it.  He  renounces  the  idea  of  meriting  salvation,  and 
puts  implicit  confidence  in  the  grace  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ. 
He  does  not  see  all  the  consequences  of  the  principle  which  he  has 
admitted ;  he  is  still  sincere  in  his  attachment  to  the  Church,  and 
yet  he  has  no  longer  need  of  her.  He  has  received  salvation 
immediately  from  God  himself;  and  from  that  moment  Eoman 
Catholicism  is  virtually  destroyed  in  him.  He  goes  forward  and 
searches  the  writings  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  for  everything 
that  may  strengthen  the  hope  which  fills  his  heart.  Each  day  he 
invokes  help  from  above,  and  each  day  also  the  light  increases  in 
his  soul. 

The  health  which  his  spirit  had  found  soon  restores  health  to 
his  body,  and  he  rises  from  his  sick-bed,  after  having,  in  a  double 
sense,  received  a  new  life.  During  the  feast  of  Noel,  which 
arrived  shortly  after,  he  tasted  abundantly  of  all  the  consolations 
of  faith.  With  sweet  emotion  he  took  part  in  the  holy  solemnities, 
and  when  in  the  middle  of  the  gorgeous  service  of  the  day,  he 
came  to  chant  these  words  : — "  0  beata  culpa,  quce  talem  meruisti 
Redemptorem  ! "  *  his  whole  being  said  Amen,  and  thrilled  with 

joy- 
Luther  had  been  two  years  in  the  cloister,  and  must  now  be 

*  "0  blessed  fault,  to  merit  such  a  RecUemer."    (Mathesins,  p.  5.) 
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consecrated  priest.  He  had  received  much,  and  he  looked  forward 
with  delight  to  the  prospect  which  the  priesthood  presented  of 
enabling  him  freely  to  give  what  he  had  freely  received.  Wishing 
to  avail  himself  of  the  occasion  to  be  fully  reconciled  to  his  father, 
he  invited  him  to  be  present,  and  even  asked  him  to  fix  the  day. 
John  Luther,  though  not  yet  entirely  appeased,  nevertheless 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  named  Sabbath  the  2nd  May,  1507. 

In  the  list  of  Luther's  friends  was  the  vicar  of  Isenach,  John 
Braun,  who  had  been  his  faithful  adviser  when  he  resided  in  that 
town.  Luther  wrote  him  on  the  22nd  April.  It  is  the  Reformer's 
earliest  letter,  and  bears  the  following  address : — "  To  John  Braun, 
Holy  and  Venerable  Priest  of  Christ  and  Mary."  It  is  only  in  the 
two  first  letters  of  Luther  that  the  name  of  Mary  occurs. 

"  God,  who  is  glorious  and  holy  in  all  his  works, "  says  the 
candidate  for  the  priesthood,  "having  designed  to  exalt  me 
exceedingly, — me,  a  miserable  and  every  way  unworthy  sinner, 
and  to  call  me  solely  out  of  his  abundant  mercy,  to  his  sublime 
ministry,  it  is  my  duty  in  order  to  testify  my  gratitude  for  a 
goodness  so  divine  and  so  magnificent,  (as  far  at  least  as  dust  can 
do  it,)  to  fulfil  with  my  whole  heart  the  office  which  is  entrusted 
to  me." 

At  length  the  day  arrived.  The  miner  of  Mansfeld  failed  not 
to  be  present  at  the  consecration  of  his  son.  He  even  gave  him 
an  unequivocal  mark  of  his  affection  and  generosity,  by  making 
him  a  present  of  twenty  florins  on  the  occasion. 

The  ceremony  took  place,  Jerome,  Bishop  of  Brandebourg, 
officiating.  At  the  moment  of  conferring  on  Luther  the  right  to 
celebrate  mass,  he  put  the  chalice  into  his  hand,  uttering  these 
solemn  words,  "  Accipe  potestatem  sacrificandi  pro  vivis  et 
mortuis " — "  Receive  power  to  sacrifice  for  the  living  and 
the  dead." 

Luther  then  listened  complacently  to  these  words,  which  gave 
him  the  power  of  doing  the  very  work  appropriated  to  the  Son  of 
God ;  but  they  afterwards  made  him  shudder.  "  That  the  earth 
did  not  swallow  us  both,  "  said  he,  "  was  more  than  we  deserved, 
and  was  owing  to  the  great  patience  and  long-suffering  of  the 
Lord." 

The  father  afterwards  dined  at  the  convent  with  his  son,  the 
friends  of  the  young  priest  and  the  monks.  The  conversation 
turned  on  Martin's  entrance  into  the  cloister,  the  friars  loudly 
extolling  it  as  one  of  the  most  meritorious  of  works.  Then  the 
inflexible  John,  turning  towards  his  son,  said  to  him. 

"  Hast  thou  not  read  in  Scripture  to  obey  thy  father  and  thy 
mother  ?' 

These  words  struck  Luther;  they  gave  him  quite  a  different 
view  of  the  action  which  had  brought  him  into  the  convent  and  for 
a  long  time  continued  to  echo  in  his  heart. 
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By  the  advice  of  Staupitz,  Luther,  shortly  after  his  ordination, 
made  short  excursions  on  foot  into  the  neighbouring  parishes  and 
convents,  both  for  relaxation,  to  give  his  body  the  necessary 
exercise,  and  to  accustom  himself  to  preaching. 

The  Fete  Dieu  was  to  be  celebrated  with  splendour  at  Eisleben, 
where  the  vicar-general  was  to  be  present.  Luther  repaired 
thither.  He  had  still  need  of  Staupitz,  and  missed  no  opportunity 
of  meeting  with  this  enlightened  conductor  who  was  guiding  him 
into  the  way  of  life.  The  procession  was  numerous  and  brilliant. 
Staupitz  himself  carried  the  holy  sacrament,  and  Luther  followed 
in  his  sacerdotal  dress. 

The  thought  that  it  was  truly  Jesus  Christ  that  the  vicar-general 
was  carrying — the  idea  that  Christ  was  there  in  person  actually 
before  him — suddenly  struck  Luther's  imagination,  and  filled  him 
with  such  amazement  that  he  could  scarcely  move  forward.  The 
perspiration  fell  from  him  in  drops ;  he  shook,  and  thought  he 
would  have  died  with  agony  and  terror.  At  length  the  procession 
ceased.  This  host  which  had  so  awakened  the  fears  of  the  monk 
was  solemnly  deposited  in  the  sanctuary,  and  Luther,  as  soon  as 
he  was  alone  with  Staupitz,  threw  himself  into  his  arms,  and  told 
him  of  his  consternation.  Then  the  worthy  vicar-general,  who  had 
long  known  that  Saviour  who  breaketh  not  the  bruised  reed,  said 
to  him  mildly, 

"  It  was  not  Jesus  Christ,  my  brother.  Jeeus  Christ  does  not 
alarm — he  consoles  merely." 

Luther  was  not  to  remain  hid  in  an  obscure  convent.  The 
time  had  arrived  for  his  being  transported  to  a  larger  theatre. 
Staupitz,  with  whom  he  was  in  constant  correspondence,  was  well 
aware  that  the  soul  of  the  young  monk  was  too  active  to  be 
confined  within  so  narrow  a  circle.  He  mentioned  him  to  Frederick 
of  Saxony,  and  this  enlightened  prince,  in  1508,  probably  towards 
the  close  of  the  year,  invited  him  to  a  chair  in  the  University  of 
Wittemberg.  Wittemberg  was  a  field  on  which  he  was  to  fight 
hard  battles ;  and  Luther  felt  that  his  vocation  was  there. 

Being  required  to  repair  promptly  to  his  new  post,  he  answered 
the  appeal  without  delay ;  and,  in  the  hurry  of  his  removal,  had 
not  even  time  to  write  him  whom  he  called  his  master  and  beloved 
father — John  Braun,  curate  of  Isenach.  Some  months  after,  he 
wrote — "My  departure  was  so  sudden,  that  those  I  was  living 
with  scarcely  knew  of  it.  I  am  far  away,  I  confess :  but  the 
better  part  of  me  is  still  with  you." 

Luther  had  been  three  years  in  the  cloister  of  Erfurt. 

On  his  arrival  at  Wittemberg,  Luther  repaired  to  the  convent 
of  Augustines,  where  a  cell  was  allotted  him  ;  for  though  professor, 
he  ceased  not  to  be  monk.  He  was  appointed  to  teach  philosophy 
and  dialectics.  In  assigning  him  these  departments,  regard  had, 
no  doubt,  been  had  to  the  studies  which  he  had  prosecuted  at 
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Erfurt,  and  to  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Thus  Luther,  who 
was  hungering  and  thirsting  for  the  word  of  life,  saw  himself 
obliged  to  give  his  almost  exclusive  attention  to  the  scholastic 
philosophy  of  Aristotle.  He  had  need  of  the  bread  of  life  which 
God  gives  to  the  world,  and  he  must  occupy  himself  with  human 
subtleties.  How  galling  !  How  much  he  sighed  ! 

"  I  am  well,  by  the  grace  of  God,"  wrote  he  to  Braun,  "  were  it 
not  that  I  must  study  philosophy  with  all  my  might.  Ever  since 
I  arrived  at  Wittemberg,  I  have  eagerly  desired  to  exchange  this 
study  for  that  of  theology :  but,"  added  he,  lest  it  should  be 
thought  he  meant  the  theology  of  the  time,  "  the  theology  I  mean 
is  that  which  seeks  out  the  kernel  of  the  nut,  the  heart  of  the 
wheat,  and  the  marrow  of  the  bone.  Howbeit  God  is  God," 
continues  he,  with .  that  confidence  which  was  the  soul  of  his  life, 
"man  is  almost  always  deceived  in  his  judgment;  but  he  is  our 
God,  and  will  conduct  us  by  his  goodness  for  ever  and  ever." 

The  studies  in  which  Luther  was  at  this  time  obliged  to  engage 
were  afterwards  of  great  service  to  him  in  combating  the  errors  of 
the  schoolmen. 

Here,  however,  he  could  not  stop.  The  desire  of  his  heart 
must  be  accomplished.  The  same  power  which  formerly  pushed 
him  from  the  bar  into  the  monastic  life  now  pushed  him  from 
philosophy  towards  the  Bible.  He  zealously  commenced  the  study 
of  ancient  languages,  especially  Greek  and  Hebrew,  that  he  might 
be  able  to  draw  science  and  learning  at  the  fountain-head.  He 
was  all  his  life  an  indefatigable  student.  Some  months  after  his 
arrival  at  the  university  he  applied  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in 
Divinity,  and  obtained  it  in  the  end  of  March,  1509,  with  a  special 
injunction  to  devote  himself  to  biblical  theology,  ad  Biblia. 

Every  day  at  one,  Luther  had  to  lecture  on  the  Bible, — a  pre- 
cious employment  both  for  the  professor  and  his  pupils — giving 
them  a  better  insight  into  the  divine  meaning  of  those  oracles 
which  had  so  long  been  lost  both  to  the  people  and  the  school. 

Luther's  lectures,  thus  prepared,  had  little  resemblance  to  those 
which  had  hitherto  been  delivered.  It  was  not  a  declamatory 
rhetorician  or  a  pedantic  schoolman  that  spoke ;  it  was  a  Christian 
who  had  felt  the  power  of  revealed  truth — truth  which  he  derived 
from  the  Bible,  and  presented  to  his  astonished  hearers,  all  full  of 
life,  as  it  came  from  the  treasury  of  his  heart.  It  was  not  a  lesson 
from  man,  but  a  lesson  from  God. 

This  novel  exposition  of  the  truth  was  much  talked  of.  The 
news  spread  far  and  wide,  and  attracted  a  great  number  of  foreign 
students  to  the  recently  founded  university. 

Even  some  of  the  professors  attended  the  lectures  of  Luther, 
among  others,  Mellerstadt,  often  surnamed,  "  The  Light  of  the 
World."  He  was  the  first  rector  of  the  university,  and  had  pre- 
viously been  at  Leipsic,  where  he  had  vigorously  combated  the 
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ridiculous  lessons  of  the  schoolmen.  "  This  monk,"  said  he,  "  will 
send  all  the  doctors  to  the  right  about.  He  will  introduce  a  new 
doctrine,  and  reform  the  whole  Church,  for  he  founds  upon  the 
word  of  God ;  and  no  man  in  the  world  can  either  combat  or 
overthrow  this  word,  even  though  he  should  attack  it  with  all  the 
weapons  of  philosophy,  the  sophists,  Scotists,  Albertists,  Thomists, 
and  the  whole  fraternity."* 

Staupitz,  who  was  the  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Providence  to 
unfold  the  gifts  and  treasures  hidden  in  Luther,  invited  him  to 
preach  in  the  church  of  the  Augustines.  The  young  professor 
recoiled  at  this  proposal.  He  wished  to  confine  himself  to  his 
academic  functions,  and  trembled  at  the  thought  of  adding  to 
them  that  of  preacher.  In  vain  did  Staupitz  urge  him. 

"No,  no,"  replied  he,  "it  is  no  light  matter  to  speak  to  men  in 
the  place  of  God." 

Touching  humility  in  this  great  Reformer  of  the  Church ! 
Staupitz  insisted ;  but  the  ingenious  Luther,  says  one  of  his 
biographers,  found  fifteen  arguments,  pretexts,  and  evasions,  to 
excuse  himself  from  this  calling.  The  chief  of  the  Augustines, 
still  continuing  his  attack,  Luther  exclaimed, 

"  Ah  !  doctor,  in  doing  this,  you  deprive  me  of  Hfe.  I  would 
not  be  able  to  hold  out  three  months." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  the  vicar-general,  "  so  be  it  in  God's  name. 
For  up  yonder,  also,  our  Lord  has  need  of  able  and  devoted  men." 
Luther  behoved  to  yield. 

In  the  middle  of  the  public  square  of  Wittemberg  was  a  wooden 
chapel,  thirty  feet  long  by  twenty  wide,  whose  sides,  propped  up 
in  all  directions,  were  falling  to  decay.  An  old  pulpit  made  of 
fir,  three  feet  in  height,  received  the  preacher.  In  this  miserable 
chapel  the  preaching  of  the  Reformation  commenced.  God  was 
pleased  that  that  which  was  to  establish  his  glory  should  have  the 
humblest  origin.  The  foundation  of  the  church  of  the  Augustines 
had  just  been  laid,  and  until  it  should  be  finished  this  humble 
church  was  employed. 

11  This  building,"  adds  the  contemporary  of  Luther  who  relates 
these  circumstances,  "may  well  be  compared  to  the  stable  in 
which  Christ  was  born.  It  was  in  this  miserable  enclosure  that 
God  was  pleased,  so  to  speak,  to  make  His  beloved  Son  be  born  a 
second  time.  Among  the  thousands  of  cathedrals  and  parish 
churches  with  which  the  world  abounded,  there  was  then  one  only 
which  God  selected  for  the  glorious  preaching  of  eternal  life." 

Luther  preaches,  .and  everything  is  striking  in  the  new 
preacher.  His  expressive  countenance,  his  noble  air,  his  clear  and 
sonorous  voice,  captivate  the  hearers. 

The  greater  part  of  preachers  before  him  had  sought  rather  to 

*  Melch.  Adam.  Vita  Lutheri,  p.  104. 
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amuse  their  auditory  than  to  convert  them.  The  great  serious- 
ness which  predominates  in  Luther's  preaching,  and  the  joy  with 
which  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  has  filled  his  heart,  give  to 
his  eloquence  at  once  an  authority,  a  fervour,  and  an  unction 
which  none  of  his  predecessors  had. 

"Endowed,"  says  one  of  his  opponents,  "with  a  keen  and  acute 
intellect,  and  a  retentive  memory,  and  having  an  admirable 
facility  in  the  use  of  his  mother  tongue,  Luther,  in  point  of 
eloquence,  yielded  to  none  of  his  age.  Discoursing  from  the 
pulpit  as  ff  he  had  been  agitated  by  some  strong  passion,  and 
suiting  his  actions  to  his  words,  he  produced  a  wonderful 
impression  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and  like  a  torrent,  carried 
them  along  whithersoever  he  wished.  So  much  force,  graceful- 
ness, and  eloquence,  are  seldom  seen  in  the  people  of  the  north." 

"He  had,"  says  Bossuet,  "a  lively  and  impetuous  eloquence, 
which  hurried  people  away  and  entranced  them." 

In  a  short  time  the  little  chapel  could  not  contain  the  hearers 
who  crowded  it.  The  council  of  Wittemberg  then  made  choice  of 
Luther  for  their  preacher,  and  appointed  him  to  preach  in  the 
town  church.  The  impression  which  he  produced  here  was  still 
greater.  The  power  of  his  genius,  the  eloquence  of  his  diction, 
and  the  excellence  of  the  doctrines  which  he  announced,  equally 
astonished  his  hearers.  His  reputation  spread  far  and  wide,  and 
Frederick  the  Wise  himself  once  came  to  Wittemberg  to  hear 
him. 

Luther  had  commenced  a  new  life.  The  uselessness  of  the 
cloister  had  been  succeeded  by  great  activity.  The  liberty,  the 
labour,  the  constant  activity  to  which  he  could  devote  himself  at 
Wittemberg,  completely  restored  his  internal  harmony  and  peace. 
He  was  now  in  his  place,  and  the  work  of  God  was  soon  to  exhibit 
its  majestic  step. 


CHAPTER    V. 

Journey  to  Rome — A  Convent  on  the  Po — Sickness  at  Bologna — Remem- 
brances in  Rome — Superstitious  Devotion — Profaneness  of  the  Clergy- 
Conversation — Disorders  in  Rome — Biblical  Studies — Pilate's  Stair — 
Influence  on  his  Faith  and  on  the  Reformation. 

Luther  was  teaching  both  in  his  academic  chair  and  in  the 
church,  when  his  labours  were  interrupted.  In  1510,  or, 
according  to  some,  not  till  1511  or  1512,  he  was  sent  to  Rome. 
Seven  convents  of  his  order  having  differed  on  certain  points  with 
the  vicar-general,  the  activity  of  Luther's  mind,  the  power  of  his 
eloquence,  and  his  talent  for  discussion,  made  him  be  selected  to 
plead  the  cause  of  these  seven  monasteries  before  the  pope.  This 
Divine  dispensation  was  necessary  to  Luther,  for  it  was  requisite 
that  he  should  know  Rome.  Full  of  the  prejudices  and  illusions 
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of  the  cloister,  he  had  always  represented  it  to  himself  as  the  seat 
of  holiness. 

He  accordingly  set  out  and  crossed  the  Alps,  but  scarcely  had 
he  descended  into  the  plains  of  rich  and  voluptuous  Italy,  than  he 
found  at  every  step  subjects  of  astonishment  and  scandal.  The 
poor  German  monk  was  received  in  a  rich  convent  of  Benedictines, 
situated  upon  the  P6  in  Lombardy.  This  convent  had  thirty-six 
thousand  ducats  of  revenue.  Of  these,  twelve  thousand  were 
devoted  to  the  table,  twelve  thousand  to  the  buildings,  and  twelve 
thousand  to  the  other  wants  of  the  monks.  The  gorgeousness  of 
the  apartments,  the  beauty  of  the  dresses,  and  the  rarities  of  the 
table,  all  astonished  Luther.  Marble  and  silk,  and  luxury  under 
all  its  forms  !  How  new  the  sight  to  the  humble  friar  of  the  poor 
convent  of  Wittemberg !  He  was  astonished  and  said  nothing, 
but  when  Friday  came,  how  surprised  was  he  to  see  abundance  of 
meat  still  covering  the  table  of  the  Benedictines?  Then  he 
resolved  to  speak  out. 

"The  Church  and  the  pope,"  said  he  to  them,  "forbid  such 
things." 

The  Benedictines  were  indignant  at  this  reprimand  from  the 
rude  German,  but  Luther  having  insisted,  and  perhaps  threatened 
to  make  their  disorders  known,  some  of  them  thought  that  the 
simplest  plan  was  to  get  rid  of  their  troublesome  guest.  The 
porter  of  the  convent  having  warned  him  that  he  ran  a  risk  in 
staying  longer,  he  made  his  escape  from  this  epicurean  monastery, 
and  arrived  at  Bologna,  where  he  fell  dangerously  sick.  Some 
have  seen  in  this  sickness  the  effects  of  poison,  but  it  is  simpler  to 
suppose  that  it  was  the  effect  which  a  change  of  living  produced 
in  the  frugal  monk  of  Wittemberg,  whose  principal  food  was  wont 
to  be  bread  and  herrings. 

Luther's  constitutional  sadness  and  depression  again  over- 
powered him.  To  die  thus  far  from  Germany,  under  this  burning 
sky  in  a  foreign  land,  what  a  fate !  The  agonies  which  he  had 
felt  at  Erfurt  returned  with  all  their  force.  The  conviction  of  his 
sins  troubled,  while  the  prospect  of  the  judgment-seat  of  God 
terrified  him.  But  at  the  moment  when  these  terrors  were  at  the 
worst,  the  passage  of  St.  Paul  which  had  struck  him  at 
Wittemberg,  "The  just  shall  live  by  faith"  (Rom.  i,  17),  presented 
itself  to  his  mind,  and  illumined  his  soul  as  with  a  ray  of  light 
from  heaven.  Revived  and  comforted,  he  soon  recovered  his 
health,  and  resumed  his  journey  to  Rome,  expecting  he  should 
there  find  quite  a  different  life  from  that  of  the  Lombard  convents, 
and  impatient  by  the  sight  of  Roman  holiness  to  efface  the  sad 
impressions  which  had  been  left  upon  his  mind  by  his  residence 
on  the  P6. 

At  length,  after  a  painful  journey  under  the  burning  sky  of 
Italy  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  he  drew  near  to  the  city  of  the 
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seven  hills.  His  heart  was  moved,  and  his  eyes  looked  for  the 
queen  of  the  world,  and  of  the  Church.  As  soon  as  he  obtained  a 
distant  view  of  the  eternal  city,  the  city  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
and  the  metropolis  of  Catholicism,  he  threw  himself  on  the 
ground,  exclaiming,  "Holy  Rome,  I  salute  thee." 

Luther  is  in  Rome  ;  the  professor  of  Wittemberg  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  eloquent  ruins  of  the  Rome  of  the  consuls  and  emperors — 
the  Rome  of  the  confessors  and  martyrs.  Here  lived  that  Plautus 
and  Virgil,  whose  works  he  had  taken  with  him  into  the  cloister, 
and  all  those  great  men  whose  exploits  had  always  caused  his 
heart  to  beat.  He  perceives  their  statues,  and  the  wracks  of 
monuments  which  attest  their  glory.  But  all  this  glory  and  all 
this  power  are  past,  and  his  foot  treads  on  their  dust.  At  every 
step  he  calls  to  mind  the  sad  forebodings  of  Scipio  shedding  tears 
at  the  sight  of  Carthage  in  ruins,  its  burned  palaces  and  broken 
walls,  and  exclaiming,  "  Thus,  too,  will  it  be  with  Rome  ! " 

"  And  in  fact,"  says  Luther,  "  the  Rome  of  the  Scipios  and 
Caesars  has  been  changed  into  a  corpse.  Such  is  the  quantity  of 
ruins,  that  the  foundations  of  the  modern  houses  rest  upon  the 
roofs  of  the  old.  "  There,"  added  he,  casting  a  melancholy  look 
on  the  ruins,  "there  were  the  riches  and  treasures  of  the  world." 
All  this  rubbish,  which  he  strikes  with  his  foot,  tells  Luther, 
within  the  walls  of  Rome  herself,  that  what  is  strongest  in  the 
eyes  of  men  is  easily  destroyed  by  the  breath  of  the  Lord. 

But  he  remembers  that  with  profane  ashes  holy  ashes  are 
mingled.  The  burial-place  of  the  martyrs  is  not  far  from  that  of 
the  generals  and  triumphing  heroes  of  Rome,  and  Christian  Rome, 
with  her  sufferings,  has  more  power  over  the  heart  of  the  Saxon 
monk  than  Pagan  Rome  with  her  glory.  It  was  here  the  letter 
arrived  in  which  Paul  wrote,  "  The  just  is  justified  by  faith"  and 
not  far  off  is  the  Appii  Forum  and  the  Three  Taverns.  There  was 
the  house  of  Narcissus — here  the  palace  of  Caesar,  where  the  Lord 
delivered  the  apostle  from  the  mouth  of  the  lion.  Oh,  what 
fortitude  these  recollections  gave  to  the  heart  of  the  monk  of 
Wittemberg  ! 

Rome  then  presented  a  very  different  aspect.  The  pontifical 
chair  was  occupied  by  the  warlike  Julius  II,  and  not  by  Leo  X,  as 
it  has  been  said  by  some  distinguished  historians  of  Germany,  no 
doubt  through  oversight. 

Luther  often  told  an  anecdote  of  this  pope.  When  news  was 
brought  him  of  the  defeat  of  his  army  by  the  French  before 
Ravenna,  he  was  reading  his  Hours.  He  dashed  the  book  upon 
the  ground,  and  said,  with  a  dreadful  oath,  "  Very  well,  so  you 
have  turned  Frenchman.  Is  this  the  way  in  which  you  protect 
your  Church  1 "  Then  turning  in  the  direction  of  the  country  to 
whose  aid  he  meant  to  have  recourse,  he  exclaimed,  "Holy 
Switzer,  pray  for  us." 
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Ignorance,  levity,  and  dissoluteness,  a  profane  spirit,  a  contempt 
of  all  that  is  sacred,  and  a  shameful  traffic  in  divine  things ;  such 
was  the  spectacle  which  that  unhappy  city  presented,  and  yet  the 
pious  monk  continued  for  some  time  in  his  illusions. 

Having  arrived  about  the  feast  of  St.  John,  he  hears  the 
Romans  about  him  repeating  a  proverb  which  was  then  common 
among  the  people  :  "  Happy,"  said  they,  "  is  the  mother  whose 
son  says  a  mass  on  the  eve  of  St.  John."  "Oh  !  how  I  could  like 
to  make  my  mother  happy  ! "  said  Luther.  The  pious  sou  of 
Margaret  accordingly  sought  to  say  a  mass  on  that  day,  but  could 
not ;  the  press  was  too  great. 

Ardent  and  simple-hearted,  he  went  up  and  down,  visiting  all 
the  churches  and  chapels,  believing  all  the  lies  that  were  told 
him,  and  devoutly  performing  the  requisite  acts  of  holiness ;  happy 
in  being  able  to  do  so  many  pious  works,  which  were  denied  to  his 
countrymen. 

"  Oh  !  how  much  I  regret,"  said  the  pious  German  to  himself, 
"  that  my  father  and  mother  are  still  alive.  What  delight  I  should 
have  had  in  delivering  them  from  the  fire  of  purgatory,  by  my 
masses,  my  prayers,  and  many  other  admiral^e  works. ' 

He  had  found  the  light,  but  the  darkness  was  still  far  from 
being  entirely  banished  from  his  understanding.  His  heart  was 
changed,  but  his  mind  was  not  fully  enlightened.  He  possessed 
faith  and  love,  but  not  knowledge.  It  was  work  of  no  small 
difficulty  to  escape  from  the  dark  night  which  had  for  so  many 
ages  covered  the  earth. 

Luther  repeatedly  said  mass  at  Rome,  taking  care  to  do  it  with 
all  the  unction  and  dignity  which  the  service  seemed  to  him  to 
require.  But  how  grieved  was  the  heart  of  the  Saxon  monk,  at 
seeing  the  profane  formality  of  the  Roman  priests,  in  celebrating 
the  sacrament  of  the  altar.  The  priests,  on  their  part,  laughed 
at  his  simplicity.  One  day  when  he  was  officiating,  he  found  that 
at  the  altar  next  to  him  seven  masses  had  been  read  before  he  got 
through  a  single  one. 

"  Get  on,  get  on,"  cried  one  of  the  priests  to  him  ;  "  make  haste, 
and  send  Our  Lady  back  her  Son,"  making  an  impious  allusion  to 
the  transubstantiation  of  the  bread  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

On  another  occasion,  Luther  had  only  got  as  far  as  the  Gospel, 
when  the  priest  beside  him  had  finished  the  whole  mass.  "  On, 
on,"  said  his  companion ;  "  make  haste,  make  haste ;  are  ye  ever 
to  have  done  ?* 

His  astonishment  was  still  greater  when,  in  the  dignitaries  of 
the  Church,  he  discovered  the  same  thing  that  he  had  found  in 
common  priests.  He  had  hoped  better  of  them. 

It  was  fashionable  at  the  papal  court  to  attack  Christianity,  and, 
in  order  to  pass  for  a  complete  gentleman,  absolutely  necessary 
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to  hold  some  erronous  or  heretical  opinion  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church.  When  Erasmus  was  at  Rome,  they  had  attempted  to 
prove  to  him,  by  passages  from  Pliny,  that  there  was  no  difference 
between  the  soul  of  man  and  that  of  the  brutes ;  and  young 
courtiers  of  the  pope  maintained  that  the  orthodox  faith  was 
merely  the  result  of  crafty  inventions  by  some  saints. 

Luther's  employment,  as  envoy  of  the  Augustines  of  Germany, 
caused  him  to  be  invited  to  several  meetings  of  distinguished 
ecclesiastics.  One  day,  in  particular,  he  happened  to  be  at  table 
with  several  prelates,  who  frankly  exhibited  themselves  to  him 
in  their  mountebank  manners  and  profane  conversation,  and  did 
not  scruple  to  commit  a  thousand  follies  in  his  presence,  no  doubt 
believing  him  to  be  of  the  same  spirit  as  themselves.  Among 
other  things  they  related,  in  presence  of  the  monk,  laughing  and 
making  a  boast  of  it,  how  when  they  were  saying  mass,  instead  of 
the  sacramental  words,  which  should  transform  the  bread  and  wine 
into  the  Saviour's  flesh  and  blood,  they  parodied  them,  and  said, 
"Partis  es,  et  panis  manebis ;  vinum,  es,  et  vinum  manebis  :"  Bread 
thou  art,  and  bread  wilt  remain ;  wine  thou  art,  and  wine  wilt 
remain.  Then,  continued  they,  we  raise  the  ostensorium,  and  all 
the  people  worship  it.  Luther  could  scarcely  believe  his  ears. 
His  spirit,  which  was  lively  and  even  gay  in  the  society  of  his 
friends,  was  all  gravity  when  sacred  things  were  in  question.  He 
was  scandalised  at  the  profane  pleasantries  of  Rome. 

"I  was,"  said  he,  "a  young  monk,  grave  and  pious,  and 
these  words  distressed  me  greatly.  If  they  speak  thus  in  Rome 
at  table,  freely  and  publicly,  thought  I  to  myself,  what  will  it 
be  if  their  actions  correspond  to  their  words,  and  if  all,  pope, 
cardinals,  courtiers,  say  mass  in  the  same  style?  And  I,  who 
have  devoutly  heard  so  large  a  number  read,  how  must  I  have 
been  deceived ! " 

Luther  often  mingled  with  the  monks  and  the  citizens  of  Rome. 
Fi  some  extolled  the  pope  and  his  court,  the  great  majority  gave 
free  utterance  to  their  complaints  and  their  sarcasms.  What 
tales  they  told  of  the' reigning  pope,  of  Alexander  VI.  and  of  many 
others  !  One  day  his  Roman  friends  told  him  how  Csesar  Borgia, 
after  having  fled  from  Rome,  was  apprehended  in  Spain.  When 
they  were  going  to  try  him  he  pleaded  guilty  in  prison,  and 
requested  a  confessor.  A  monk  having  been  sent,  he  slew  him, 
and,  wrapping  himself  up  in  his  cloak,  made  his  escape.  "  I  heard 
that  at  Rome,  and  it  is  quite  certain,"  said  Luther. 

One  day  passing  through  a  public  street  which  led  to  St.  Peter's, 
he  stopped  in  amazement  before  a  statue,  representing  a  pope 
under  the  form  of  a  woman  holding  a  sceptre,  clad  in  the  papal 
mantle,  and  carrying  an  infant  in  her  arms.  It  is  a  girl  of  Mentz, 
said  they  to  him,  whom  the  cardinals  chose  for  pope,  and  who  had 
a  child  at  this  spot.  Hence  no  pope  ever  passes  through  this 
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s.re^t.     "I  am  astonished,"  said  Luther,  "how  the  popes  allow 
the  statue  to  i'jmain." 

Luther  had  e  <  ;ed  to  find  the  edifice  of  the  church  in  strength 
and  splendour,  but  its  gates  were  forced,  and  its  walls  consumed 
•with  fire.  He  saw  the  desolations  of  the  sanctuary,  and  started 
back  in  dismay.  He  had  dreamed  of  nothing  but  holiness,  and  he 
discovered  nothing  but  profanation. 

He  was  not  less  struck  with  the  disorders  outside  the  churches. 
"The  Roman  police,"  says  he,  "is  strict  and  severe.  The  judge 
or  captain  every  night  makes  a  round  of  the  town  on  horseback, 
with  three  hundred  attendants,  and  arrests  every  person  he  finds 
in  the  streets.  If  he  meets  any  one  armed  he  hangs  him  up,  or 
throws  him  into  the  Tiber ;  and  yet  the  city  is  full  of  disorder  and 
murder,  whereas,  when  the  word  of  God  is  purely  and  rightly 
taught,  peace  and  order  are  seen  to  reign,  and  there  is  no  need 
of  law  and  its  severities. 

''It  is  almost  incredible  what  sins  and  infamous  actions  are 
committed  at  Rome,  says  he,  on  another  occasion ;  "  one  would 
require  to  see  it  and  hear  it  in  order  to  believe  it.  Hence,  it  is  an 
ordinary  saying,  that  if  there  is  a  hell,  Rome  is  built  upon  it.  It 
is  an  abyss  from  whence  all  "'ns  proceed." 

This  sight  made  a  strong  impression  on  Luther's  mind  at  the 
time,  and  the  impression  was  deepened  at  a  later  period.  "  The 
nearer  we  approach  Rome  the  more  bad  Christians  we  find,"  said 
he  several  years  after.  "There  is  a  common  saying,  that  he  who 
goes  to  Rome,  the  first  time  seeks  a  rogue,  the  second  time  finds 
him,  and  the  third  time  brings  him  away  with  him  in  his  own 
person ;  but  now  people  are  become  so  skilful,  that  they  make  all 
the  three  journeys  in  one." 

A  genius,  one  of  the  most  unhappily  celebrated,  but  also  one  of 
the  most  profound  of  Italy,  Machiavelli,  who  was  living  at  Florence 
when  Luther  passed  through  it  on  his  way  to  Rome,  has  made  the 
same  remark:  "The  strongest  symptom,"  says  he,  "of  the  ap- 
proaching ruin  of  Christianity,  (he  means  Roman  Catholicism,)  is, 
that  the  nearer  you  come  to  the  capital  of  Christendom  the  less 
you  find  of  the  Christian  spirit.  The  scandalous  examples  and 
crimes  of  the  court  of  Rome  are  the  cause  why  Italy  has  lost  every 
principle  of  piety  and  all  religious  sentiment.  We  Italians," 
continues  the  great  historian,  "are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  Church 
and  the  priests  for  our  having  become  a  set  of  profane  scoundrels." 

At  a  later  period  Luther  was  fully  aware  how  much  he  had 
gained  by  his  journey.  "  I  would  not  take  a  hundred  thousand 
florins,"  said  he,  "  not  to  have  seen  Rome." 

The  journey  was  also  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  him  in  a 
literary  view.  Like  Reuchlin,  Luther  availed  himself  of  his  resi 
dence  in  Italy  to  penetrate  farther  into  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  He  took  lessons  in  Hebrew  from  a  celebrated  rabbi 
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named  Elias  Levita;  and  thus,  at  Rome,  par  y  acquired  the 
knowledge  of  that  Divine  word  under  whose  blows  l^ome  was 
destined  to  fall. 

But  there  was  another  respest  in  which  the  journey  was  of 
great  importance  to  Luther.  Not  only  was  the  veil  torn  away 
and  the  sardonic  smile,  and  mountebank  infidelity  which  lurked 
behind  the  Roman  superstitions,  revealed  to  the  future  Reformer, 
but,  moreover,  the  living  faith  which  God  had  implanted  in  JJm 
was  powerfully  strengthened. 

We  have  seen  how  he  at  first  entered  devotedly  into  all  the 
vain  observances,  to  which,  as  a  price,  the  Church  has  annexed 
the  expiation  of  sins.  One  day,  among  others,  wuMng  to  gain  an 
indulgence  which  the  pope  had  promised  to  every  one  who  should 
on  his  knees  climb  up  what  is  called  Pilate's  stair,  the  Saxon  monk 
was  humbly  crawling  up  the  steps,  which  he  was  told  had  been 
miraculously  transported  to  Rome  from  Jerusalem.  But  wh:"e  he 
was  engaged  in  this  meritorious  act,  he  thought  he  heard  a  voice 
of  thunder  which  cried  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  as  at  Wittem- 
berg  and  Bologna,  "  The  just  shall  live  by  faith"  These  words, 
which  had  already  on  two  different  occasions  struck  him  like  the 
voice  of  an  angel  of  God,  resounded  loudly  and  incessantly  within 
him.  He  rises  up  in  amazement  from  the  steps  along  wh^h  he 
was  dragging  his  body.  Horrified  at  himself,  and  ashamed  to  sea 
how  far  superstition  has  abased  him,  he  files  far  from  the  scene  of 
his  folly. 

It  is  often  necessary  that  a  truth,  in  order  to  produce  its  due 
effect  on  the  mind,  must  be  repeatedly  presented  to  it.  Luther 
had  carefully  studied  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  yet,  though 
justification  by  faith  is  there  taught,  he  Lad  never  seen  it  co 
clearly.  Now  he  comprehends  the  righteousness  which  alone  can 
stand  in  the  presence  of  God ;  now  he  xeceives  from  God  himself, 
by  the  hand  of  Christ,  that  obedience  which  he  freely  imputes  to 
the  sinner  as  soon  as  he  humb:y  turns  his  eye  to  the  God-man 
who  was  crucified.  This  is  the  decisive  period  in  the  iaternal  ilfo 
of  Luther.  The  faith  which  has  saved  him  from  the  terrors  of 
death  becomes  the  soul  of  his  theology,  his  fortress  in  all  dangers, 
the  stamina  of  his  discourse,  the  stimulant  of  his  love,  the  founda- 
tion of  his  peace,  the  spur  of  his  labours,  his  consciat:*on  in  life 
and  in  death. 

It  was  thus  Luther  found  what  all  doctors  and  reformers,  even 
the  most  distinguished,  had,  to  a  certain  degree  at  least,  failed  to 
discover.  It  was  in  Rome  that  God  gave  him  this  olear  view  of 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity.  He  had  come  to  the 
city  of  the  pontiffs  seeking  the  solution  of  some  difficulties  relative 
to  a  monastic  osder^  and  he  carried  away  iu  his  heart  ihe  safatj-  of 
the  Church. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Return  to  Wittemberg— Receives  Doctor's  Degree — Luther's  Oath — Principle 
of  Reform — Luther's  Courage — First  Views  of  Reformation — The  Schoolmen 
— Feeling  against  the  Jews — Popular  Declamations — The  Monk  Spenleiu — 
Luther  on  Erasmus. 

Luther  quitted  Rome  and  returned  to  Wittemberg,  his  heart 
full  of  sadness  and  ind'ignation.  Turning  away  his  eyes  in  disgust 
from  the  pontifical  city,  he  directed  them  in  hope  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  to  that  new  light  of  which  the  word  of  God  seemed 
then  to  give  promise  to  the  world.  This  word  gained  in  his  heart 
all  that  the  Church  lost  in  it.  He  detached  himself  from  the  one 
and  turned  towards  the  other.  The  whole  Reformation  was  in  that 
movement.  It  put  God  where  the  priest  had  hitherto  been. 

Staupitz  and  the  Elector  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  monk  whom 
they  had  called  to  the  University  of  Wittemberg.  It  would  seem 
that  the  vicar-general  had  a  presentiment  of  the  work  that  was  to 
be  done  in  the  world,  and,  feeling  it  too  much  for  himself,  wished 
to  urge  on  Luther.  There  is  nothing  more  remarkable,  and 
perhaps  more  mysterious,  than  this  personage,  who  is  ever  found 
hkirrying  on  the  monk  into  the  path  to  which  God  calls  him ;  and 
who  himself  ultimately  goes  and  sadly  ends  his  days  in  a  convent. 
The  preaching  of  the  young  professor  had  made  an  impression  on 
the  prince.  He  had  admired  the  vigour  of  his  intellect,  the 
nervousness  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  exellence  of  his  expositions. 
The  Elector  and  his  friend,  wishing  to  advance  a  man  who  gave 
such  high  hopes,  resolved  to  make  him  take  the  honourable  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

Staupitz  repairing  to  the  convent  led  Luther  into  the  garden, 
and  there  alone  with  him,  under  a  tree  which  Luther  was 
afterwards  fond  of  showing  to  his  disciples,  the  venerable  father 
said  to  him — 

"It  is  now  necessary,  my  friend,  that  you  become  a  doctor  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures."  Luther  recoiled  at  the  idea ;  the  high 
honour  frightened  him. 

"  Look  out,"  replied  he,  "  for  a  more  worthy  person  ;  as  for  me, 
I  cannot  consent  to  it." 

The  vicar-general  insisted,  "The  Lord  God  has  much  to  do  in 
the  Church,  and  has  need  at  present  of  young  and  vigorous 
doctors." 

These  words,  adds  Melancthon,  were  perhaps  used  half  in  jest, 
and  yet  the  event  realised  them.  Many  omens  ordinarly  preceded 
great  revolutions.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Melancthon 
here  speaks  of  miraculous  predictions.  The  most  incredulous  age 
— that  which  preceded  our  own — saw  this  sentiment  verified. 
There  was  no  miracle,  and  yet  how  many  presages  announced  the 
revolution  with  which  it  closed  ? 
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"But  I  am  weak  and  sickly,"  replied  Luther,  "and  have  not 
long  to  live.  Seek  a  strong  man." 

"  The  Lord,"  replied  the  vicar-general,  "  has  work  in  heaven  as 
well  as  on  the  earth  ;  dead  or  alive.  God  has  need  of  you  in  his 
counsel." 

"  None'  but  the  Holy  Spirit  can  make  a  doctor  of  theology." 
exclaimed  the  monk,  still  more  alarmed. 

"  Do  what  your  convent  asks,"  said  Staupitz,  "  and  what  I,  your 
vicar-general,  command.  You  promised  to  obey  us." 

"  But  my  poverty,"  replied  the  friar.  "  I  have  no  means  of 
paying  the  expenses  attendant  on  such  promotion." 

"Give  yourself  no  trouble  about  them,"  said  his  friend.  "The 
prince  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  take  all  the  expenses  on 
himself."  Luther,  thus  urged,  saw  it  his  duty  to  yield. 

This  was  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1512.  Luther  set 
out  for  Leipsic  to  receive  the  money  necessary  for  his  promotion 
from  the  Elector's  treasures.  But  according  to  the  usages  of 
courts,  the  money  came  not.  The  friar  getting  impatient  would 
have  left,  but  monastic  obedience  detained  him.  At  length,  on 
the  4th  of  October,  he  received  fifty  florins  from  Pfeffinger  and 
John  Doltzig,  and  gave  them  his  receipt  for  it,  in  which  he 
designates  himself  merely  as  a  monk.  "I,  Martin,"  says  he, 
"  friar  of  the  order  of  Eremites.  Luther  hastened  back  to  Wittem- 
berg.  • 

Audrew  Bodenstein  was  then  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology, 
and  is  best  known  under  the  name  of  Carlstadt,  being  that  of  his 
native  town.  He  was  also  called  A.  B.  C.  It  was  Melancthon 
who  first  gave  him  this  designation,  which  is  taken  from  the  three 
initu.l  letters  of  his  name.  Jtbdenstein  acquired  the  first  elements 
of  literature  in  bis  native  place.  He  was  of  a  grave  and  gloomy 
temper,  perhaps  inclined  to  jealousy,  and  of  a  restless  intellect, 
eagerly  bent,  however,  on  acquiring  knowledge,  and  endowed  with 
great  ability.  He  attended  different  universities  in  order  to 
increase  his  acquirements,  and  studied  theology  even  at  Rome. 
On  his  return  from  Italy  into  Germany  he  established  himself  at 
Wittemberg,  and  became  doctor  in  divinity.  "At  this  period," 
says  he  himself  afterwards,  "  I  had  not  read  the  Holy  Scriptures."* 
This  account  gives  a  very  just  idea  of  what  the  theology  of  that 
day  was.  Carlstadt,  besides  being  a  professor,  was  a  canon  and 
archdeacon.  This  is  the  person  who  was  at  a  later  period  to  make 
a  rent  in  the  Reformation.  In  Luther  at  that  time,  he  only  saw 
an  inferior,  but  the  Augustine  soon  became  an  object  of  jealousy  to 
him. 

"  I  am  not  willing,"  said  he  one  day,  "  to  be  a  smaller  man  than 
Lusher."  f 
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When  Carlstadt  conferred  the  highest  university  degree  on  his 
future  rival,  he  was  far  from  foreseeing  the  celebrity  which  the 
young  professor  was  destined  to  obtain. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  1512,  Luther  was  admitted  a  licentiate 
in  theology,  and  took  the  following  oath : — "  I  swear  to  defend 
evangelical  truth  by  every  means  in  my  power." 

The  following  day,  Bodenstein,  in  presence  of  a  numerous 
assembly,  formally  delivei-ed  to  him  the  insignia  of  doctor  of 
theology.  He  was  made  Biblical  doctor,  not  doctor  of  sentences, 
and  in  this  way  was  called  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  and  not  to  that  of  human  tradition.*  The  oath,  then, 
which  he  took  was,  as  he  relates,!  to  his  well-beloved  Holy 
Scripture.  He  promised  to  preach  it  faithfully,  to  teach  it  purely, 
to  study  it  during  his  whole  life,  and  to  defend  it  by  discussion 
and  by  writing,  as  far  as  God  should  enable  him  to  do  so. 

This  solemn  oath  was  Luther's  call  to  be  the  Reformer.  In 
laying  it  upon  his  conscience  freely  to  seek,  and  boldly  to  announce 
Christian  truth,  this  oath  raised  the  new  doctor  above  the  narrow 
limits  to  which  his  monastic  vow  might  perhaps  have  confined  him. 
Called  by  the  university  and  by  his  sovereign,  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor,  and  of  the  See  of  Rome  itself,  and  bound  before  God,  by 
the  most  solemn  oath,  he  was  thenceforth  the  intrepid  herald  of 
t'ie  word  of  life.  On  this  memorable  day,  Luther  was  dubbed 
knight  of  the  Bible. 

From  the  hour  when  he  took  the  oath  Luther  sought  the  truth 
solely  for  itself  and  for  the  Church.  Still  deeply  impressed  with 
recollections  of  Rome,  he  saw  indistinctly  before  him  a  course  which 
he  determined  to  pursue  with  all  the  energy  of  his  soul.  The 
spiritual  life  which  had  hitherto  been  manifested  within  him  was 
now  manifested  outwardly.  This  was  the  third  period  of  his 
development.  His  entrance  into  the  convent  had  turned  his 
thoughts  towards  God :  the  knowledge  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
and  of  the  righteousness  of  faith,  had  emancipated  his  soul ;  and 
his  doctor's  oath  gave  him  that  baptism  of  fire  by  which  he  became 
the  Reformer  of  the  Church. 

The  first  opponents  whom  he  attacked  were  those  famous 
schoolmen  whom  he  had  so  thoroughly  studied,  and  who  then 
reigned  as  sovereigns  in  all  universities.  He  accused  them  of 
Pelagianism ;  and,  forcibly  assailing  Aristotle,  the  father  of 
the  school,  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  undertook  to  tumble  both 
of  them  from  the  throne  on  which  they  sat,  the  one  ruling  philo- 
sophy, and  the  other  theology.  "  Aristotle,  Porphyry,  the 
theologians  of  sentences,"  (the  schoolmen),  wrote  he  to  Lange, 
"  are  the  lost  studies  of  our  age.  There  is  nothing  I  more 
nlently  long  for  than  to  expose  this  player,  who  has  sported 
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with  the  Church  by  wrapping  himself  up  in  a  Greek  mask,  and  to 
make  his  disgrace  apparent  to  all." 

In  all  public  disputations  he  was  heard  to  say,  "  the  writings  of 
the  apostles  and  prophets  are  more  certain  and  more  sublime  than 
all  the  sophisms  and  all  the  theology  of  the  school."  Such  sayings 
were  new,  but  people  gradually  became  accustomed  to  them. 
About  a  year  after  he  could  triumphantly  write — "God  works. 
Our  theology  and  St.  Augustine  make  wonderful  progress,  and 
reign  in  our  university.  Aristotle  is  on  the  decline,  and  is  already 
tottering  to  his  speedy  and  eternal  overthrow.  The  lessons  on  the 
sentences  are  admirable  for  producing  a  yawn.  No  man  can  hope 
to  have  an  audience  if  he  does  not  profess  Biblical  theology. 
Happy  the  university  to  which  such  a  testimony  can  be  given. 

At  the  same  time  that  Luther  attacked  Aristotle,  he  took  the 
part  Erasmus  and  Reuchlin  against  their  enemies.  He  entered 
into  communication  with  these  great  men  and  others  of  the  learned, 
such  as  Pirckheimer,  Mutian,  and  Hiitten,  who  belonged  more  or 
less  to  the  same  party.  At  this  period  he  formed  another  friend- 
ship also,  which  was  of  great  importance  to  him  during  his  whole 
life. 

There  was  then  at  the  court  of  the  Elector  a  man  distinguished 
for  wisdom  and  candour,  named  George  Spalatin.  Born  at  Spalatus 
or  Spalt,  in  the  bishopric  of  Eichstadt,  he  had  at  first  been  curate 
of  the  village  of  Hohenkirch,  near  the  forest  of  Thuringia,  and 
was  afterwards  selected  by  Frederick  the  Wise  to  be  his  secretary 
and  chaplain,  and  also  tutor  to  his  nephew,  John  Frederick,  who 
was  one  day  to  wear  the  electorial  crown.  Spalatiu  retained  his 
simplicity  in  the  midst  of  the  court.  He  appeared  timid  on  the 
eve  of  great  events,  circumspect  and  prudent  like  his  master,  when 
contrasted  with  the  impetuous  Luther,  with  whom  he  was  in  daily 
correspondence.  Like  Staupitz  he  was  made  for  peaceful  times. 
Such  men  are  necessary,  somewhat  resembling  those  delicate 
substances  in  which  we  wrap  up  gems  and  trinkets  to  protect  them 
from  injury  in  travelling.  They  seem  useless,  and  yet  without 
them  the  precious  jewels  would  have  been  broken  and  destroyed. 

Spalatin  was  not  fitted  to  do  great  things,  but  he  faithfully  and 
unostentatiously  acquitted  himself  of  the  task  which  had  been 
assigned  to  him.  He  was  at  first  one  of  the  principal  assistants  of 
his  master  in  collecting  those  relics  of  saints,  of  which  Frederick 
was  long  an  amateur,  but  gradually,  along  with  the  prince,  turned 
towards  the  truth.  The  faith  which  was  then  re-appearing  in  the 
Church  did  not  take  the  firm  hold  of  him  that  it  did  of  Luther. 
He  proceeded  at  a  slower  pace.  He  became  Luther's  friend  at 
court,  the  minister  through  whom  all  affairs  between  the  Reformer 
and  the  princes  were  transacted,  the  mediator  between  the  Church 
and  the  State. 

The  Elector  honoured  Spalatin  with  his  friendship  ;  when  on  a 
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journey  they  always  travelled  in  the  same  carriage.  In  other 
respecte,  the  air  of  the  court  often  half  suffocated  the  good 
chaplain.  He  took  fits  of  melancholy,  and  would  have  liked  to 
quit  all  his  honours,  and  be  again  a  simple  pastor  in  the  woods  of 
Thuriugia ;  but  Luther  consoled  him,  and  exhorted  him  to  remain 
firm  at  his  post.  Spalatin  acquired  general  esteem ;  the  princes 
and  the  learned  of  his  time  testifying  the  sincerest  regard  for 
him.  Erasmus  said,  "  I  inscribe  the  name  of  Spalatin  not  only 
among  those  of  my  principal  friends,  but  also  among  those  of 
my  most  venerated  patrons ;  and  this  not  on  paper  but  on  my 
heart. 

The  affair  of  Reuchlin  and  the  monks  was  then  making  a  great 
noise  in  Germany.  The  most  pious  men  were  often  at  a  loss  as  to 
the  party  which  they  ought  to  embrace ;  for  the  monks  wished  to 
destroy  Jewish  books  which  contained  blasphemies  against  Christ. 
The  doctor  of  Wittemberg  being  now  in  high  repute,  the  Elector 
ordered  his  chaplain  to  consult  him  on  this  subject.  The  following 
is  Luther's  reply.  It  is  the  first  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the 
preacher  of  the  court. 

"What  shall  I  say?  These  monks  pretend  to  drive  out 
Beelzebub,  but  not  by  the  finger  of  God,  For  this  I  cease  not  to 
lament  and  groan.  We  Christians  begin  to  be  wise  abroad,  and 
we  are  void  of  sense  at  home.  On  all  the  places  of  Jerusalem  are 
blasphemies  a  hundred  times  worse  than  those  of  the  Jews.  The 
world  is  filled  with  spiritual  idols.  Inspired  with  a  holy  zeal,  we 
should  put  away  and  destroy  these  internal  enemies,  whereas  we 
leave  the  matter  which  is  most  pressing  ;  the  devil  himself 
persuading  us  to  abandon  our  own  business  at  the  same  time  that 
he  prevents  us  from  amending  what  belongs  to  others." 

At  this  time  Luther  preached  discourses  on  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, which  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Popular 
Declamations.  Undoubtedly  there  are  errors  in  them  ;  for  Luther 
himself  was  enlightened  only  by  degrees.  "The  path  of  the 
just  is  like  the  shining  light,  which  shineth  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day."  But  in  these  discourses  what  truth !  what 
simplicity  !  what  eloquence  !  How  easy  to  conceive  the  effect 
which  the  new  preacher  must  have  produced  upon  his  audience 
and  his  age !  We  will  quote  only  one  passage  taken  from  the 
commencement. 

Luther  goes  up  into  the  pulpit  of  Wittemberg,  and  gives  out 
these  words,  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me."  Then 
addressing  himself  to  the  people  who  filled  the  church,  he  says, 
"  All  the  sons  of  Adam  are  idolaters,  and  guilty  of  violating  this 
First  Commandment."  This  strange  assertion  no  doubt  surprises 
his  hearers.  He  must  therefore  justify  it,  and  accordingly 
proceeds: — "There  are  two  kinds  of  idolatry,  the  one  without, 
the  other  within. 
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"  The  one  without  is,  when  man  worships  wood  and  stone,  beasts 
and  stars. 

"The  one  within  is,  when  man,  fearing  punishment  or  seeking 
his  ease,  does  not  give  worship  to  the  creature,  but  lovee  it 
internally,  and  confides  in  it. 

"  What  religion  is  this  1  You  do  not  bend  the  knee  before 
riches  and  honours,  but  you  offer  them  your  heart,  the  noblest 
part  of  you.  Ah  !  you  worship  God  with  the  body,  and  with  the 
spirit  you  worship  the  creature. 

"  This  idolatry  reigns  in  every  man  until  he  is  cured  of  it  freely 
by  the  faith  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ. 

"  And  how  is  this  cure  performed  ? 

"  In  this  way.  Faith  in  Christ  strips  you  of  all  confidence 
in  your  own  wisdom,  your  own  righteousness,  your  own  strength. 
It  tells  you  that  if  Christ  had  not  died  for  you,  and  so  saved  you, 
neither  yourself  nor  any  creature  could  have  done  it.  Then  you 
learn  to  despise  all  those  things  which  remained  useless  to  you. 

"  There  now  remains  to  you  only  Jesus ;  Jesus  alone  ;  Jesus 
fully  sufficient  for  your  soul.  No  longer  having  any  hopes  in  the 
creatures,  you  have  now  Christ  only,  in  whom  you  hope  all,  and 
whom  you  love  above  all.  Now  Jesus  is  the  sole,  the  only,  the 
true  God.  When  you  have  Him  for  God  you  have  no  longer  other 
gods." 

It  is  thus  Luther  shows  how,  by  the  gospel,  the  soul  is  brought 
back  to  God  its  sovereign  good,  agreeably  to  the  words  of  Jesus 
Christ,  "  I  am  the  way ;  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by 
me."  The  man  who  speaks  thus  to  his  age  is  not  merely  desirous 
to  overthrow  some  abuses ;  he  is  first  of  all  desirous  to  establish 
true  religion.  His  work  is  not  negative  merely — it  is  primarily 
positive.  • 

Luther  afterwards  directs  his  discourse  against  the  superstitions 
with  which  Christendom  then  abounded,  against  signs  and 
mysterious  characters,  observations  of  certain  days  and  certain 
months,  familiar  demons,  ghosts,  the  influence  of  the  stars  and 
wizards,  metamorphoses,  incubuses  and  succubuses,  the  patronage 
of  saints,  etc.,  etc.  He  attacks  these  idols  one  after  the  other,  and 
vigorously  casts  down  these  false  gods. 

The  firmness  with  which  Luther  fortified  himself  by  Scripture 
gave  great  authority  to  his  teaching,  while  other  circumstances 
added  to  his  power.  His  life  corresponded  to  his  words — his 
discourses  were  not  merely  from  the  life,  they  came  from  the  heart, 
and  were  exemplified  in  all  his  conduct.  And  when  the 
Reformation  burst  forth  many  influential  men,  who  were  much 
grieved  at  seeing  the  rents  that  were  made  in  the  Church,  won 
over  by  the  Reformer's  purity  of  conduct,  and  his  admirable 
talents,  not  only  did  not  oppose  him,  but  even  embraced  the 
doctrine  to  which  his  works  bore  testimony.  The  more  they  loved 
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Christian  virtue  the  more  they  inclined  to  the  Reformer.  All 
honest  theologians  were  in  his  favour.  Such  is  the  testimony  of 
those  who  knew  him,  in  particular  of  Melancthon,  the  wisest  man 
of  his  age,  and  Erasmus,  Luther's  celebrated  opponent.  Yet 
prejudice  has  dared  to  speak  of  his  debauchery.  Wittemberg  was 
changed  by  this  preaching  of  faith,  and  became  the  focus  of  a  light 
which  was  soon  to  illumine  Germany,  and  diffuse  itself  all  over  the 
Church. 

Already  several  doctors  had  begun  to  enveigh  against  the 
Professors  of  Wittemberg,  and  accuse  them  of  innovation.  "  One 
would  suppose,"  continues  Luther,  "that  there  never  were  men 
before  us  who  taught  as  we  do ;  yea,  verily,  there  were.  But  the 
wrath  of  God,  which  our  sins  have  deserved,  did  not  permit  us  to 
see  them,  and  to  hear  them.  For  a  long  time  the  universities 
kept  the  word  of  God  lying  in  a  corner." 

Luther,  possessed  of  a  tender  and  affectionate  heart,  was  desirous 
to  see  those  whom  he  loved  in  possession  of  the  light  which  had 
guided  him  into  the  paths  of  peace  ;  and  availed  himself  of  all  the 
opportunities  which  he  had,  as  professor,  preacher,  and  monk,  as 
well  as  of  his  extensive  correspondence,  to  communicate  his 
treasure  to  others.  One  of  his  old  brethren  of  the  convent  of 
Erfurt,  the  monk  George  Spenlein,  was  then  in  the  convent  of 
Memmingen.  After  having  spent  some  time  at  Wittemberg, 
Spenlein  had  asked  the  doctor  to  sell  different  articles  which  he 
had  left,  viz.,  a  tunic  of  Brussel's  cloth,  a  work  of  a  doctor  of 
Isenach,  and  a  monk's  frock.  Luther  carefully  executed  this 
commission.  "  I  have  received,"  said  he  to  Spenlein,  in  a  letter, 
7th  April,  1516,  "a  florin  for  the  tunic,  half  a  florin  for  the  book, 
and  a  florin  for  the  frock,  and  have  remitted  the  whole  to  the 
father-vicar,"  to  whom  Spenlein  owed  three  florins.  But  Luther 
passes  quickly  from  this  account  of  monastic  spoils  to  a  more 
important  subject. 

"  I  should  like  much,"  says  he  to  friar  George,  "  to  know  how  it 
is  with  your  soul.  Is  it  not  weary  of  its  own  righteousness  1  does 
it  not  breathe  at  length  and  confide  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ  ? 
In  our  day  pride  seduces  many,  especially  those  who  do  their 
utmost  to  become  righteous.  Not  comprehending  the  righteous- 
ness which  is  freely  given  us  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  they  would 
stand  before  him  by  their  merits.  But  that  cannot  he.  When 
you  lived  with  us  you  were  in  this  error,  as  I  also  was.  I  am  still 
constantly  fighting  with  it  ;  and  have  not  yet  completely 
triumphed." 

Thus  the  powerful  doctrine  which  had  already  saved  the  world 
in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  and  which  was  to  save  it  a  second 
time  in  the  days  of  the  Reformers,  was  expounded  by  Luther  with 
force  and  clearness.  Stretching  over  numerous  ages  of  ignorance 
and  superstition,  he  here  shook  hands  with  St.  Paul. 
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Spenlein  was  not  the  only  person  whom  he  sought  to  instruct 
in  this  fundamental  doctrine.  He  felt  uneasy  at  the  little  truth 
which  he  discovered  in  this  respect  in  the  writings  of  Erasmus.  It 
was  of  importance  to  enlighten  a  man  whose  authority  was  so  great 
and  whose  genius  was  so  admirable.  But  how  was  he  to  do  it  ? 
His  friend  at  court,  the  elector's  chaplain,  was  respected  by 
Erasmus  ;  and  it  is  to  him  Luther  addresses  himself. 

"  I  read  Erasmus,  but  he  is  every  day  losing  his  credit  with  me. 
I  like  to  see  him,  with  so  much  skill  and  firmness,  rebuking  priests 
and  monks  for  their  loathsome  ignorance,  but  I  fear  he  will  not  do 
great  service  to  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ.  What  is  of  man  has 
more  hold  of  his  heart  than  what  is  of  God.  We  live  in  dangerous 
times.  A  man  is  not  a  good  and  judicious  Christian  because  he 
understands  Greek  and  Hebrew.  Jerome,  who  knew  five  languages, 
is  inferior  to  Augustine,  who  only  knew  one,  though  Erasmus 
thinks  differently.  I  am  very  careful  to  conceal  my  sentiments 
concerning  Eramus,  lest  I  should  give  an  advantage  to  hi* 
opponents.  It  may  be  the  Lord  will  give  him  understanding  in 
his  own  time." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

First  Thesis — "Viisit  to  the  Convents — Results  of  the  Journey — The  Plague — 
Lnther  and  the  Elector — The  Elector's  Chaplain — Luther  before  the  Court — 
Eraser's  Supper. 

The  instructions  of  Luther  bore  fruit.  Several  of  his  disciples 
already  felt  themselves  urged  publicly  to  profess  the  truths  which 
the  lessons  of  their  master  had  revealed  to  them.  Among  his 
hearers  was  a  learned  youth,  named  Bernard  of  Feldkirchen,  pro- 
fessor of  the  physics  of  Aristotle  in  the  university,  and  who,  five 
years  afterwards,  was  the  first  of  the  evangelical  ecclesiastics  who 
entered  into  the  bond  of  matrimony. 

The  moment  approached  when  the  reformation  was  to  burst 
forth.  God  was  hastening  to  prepare  the  instrument  which  he 
meant  to  employ.  The  elector  having  built  a  new  church  at 
Wittemberg,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  "All-Saints,"  sent 
Staupitz  into  the  Netherlands  to  collect  the  relics  with  which  he 
was  desirous  to  enrich  it.  The  vicar-general  ordered  Luther  to  take 
his  place  during  his  absence,  and  in  particular  to  pay  a  visit  to 
forty  monasteries  in  Misnia  and  Thuringia. 

Luther  repaired  first  to  Grimma,  and  thence  to  Dresden,  every- 
where labouring  to  establish  the  truths  which  he  had  ascertained, 
and  to  enlighten  the  members  of  his  own  order. 

"  Don't  attach  yourself  to  Aristotle,  or  to  other  teachers  of  a 
deceitful  philosophy,"  said  he  to  the  monks,  "  but  diligently  read 
the  word  of  God.  Seek  not  your  salvation  in  your  own  strength, 
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and  your  own  good  works,  but  in  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  in 
Divine  grace." 

An  Augustin  monk  of  Dresden  had  run  off  from  his  convent, 
and  was  living  at  Mayence,  where  the  prior  of  the  Augustines  had 
received  him.  Luther  wrote  to  the  prior  to  demand  restitution 
of  the  lost  sheep,  and  added  these  words,  which  are  full  of  truth 
and  charity,  "  I  know  that  offences  must  come.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  man  falls ;  but  it  is  a  wonder  he  rises  again,  and  stands  erect. 
Peter  fell,  in  order  that  he  might  know  that  he  was  a  man ,  and 
we  still  see  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  fall.  Angels  even  (a  thing 
which  surpasses  our  comprehension)  fell  in  heaven,  and  Adarn  fell 
in  paradise.  Why  then  be  astonished  when  a  reed  is  shaken  by 
the  wind,  and  the  smoking  flax  is  quenched  1 " 

From  Dresden,  Luther  proceeded  to  Erfurt,  to  do  the  duties  of 
vicar-general  in  the  very  convent  where,  eleven  years  before,  he 
had  wound  up  the  clock,  opened  the  door,  and  swept  the 
Church.  He  appointed  his  friend,  bachelor  John  Lange,  a  learned 
and  pious,  but  austere  man,  prior  of  the  convent,  exhorting  him. 
to  affability  and  patience.  Shortly  after  he  wrote  him,  "Show  a 
spirit  of  meekness  towards  the  prior  of  Nuremberg.  This  is 
fitting,  inasmuch  as  the  prior  has  put  on  a  sour  and  bitter  spirit. 
Bitter  is  not  expelled  by  bitter,  that  is  to  say,  devil  by  devil ;  but 
sweet  expels  bitter,  that  is  to  say,  the  finger  of  God  casts  out 
demons." 

It  must  perhaps  be  regretted,  that  on  different  occasions  Luther 
did  not  remember  this  excellent  advice. 

At  Neustadt  on  Orla  there  was  nothing  but  division.  Quar- 
relling and  disturbance  reigned  in  the  convent.  All  the  monks 
were  at  war  with  the  prior,  and  assailed  Luther  with  their  com- 
plaints. The  prior,  Michael  Dressel,  or  Tornator,  as  Luther  calls 
him,  translating  his  name  into  Latin,  on  his  part  explained  ail 
his  grievances  to  the  doctor. 

"Peace  !  peace  !"  said  he.  "You  seek  peace,"  replied  Luther, 
"but  you  seek  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  not  that  of  Christ. 
Know  you  not  that  our  God  has  placed  his  peace  in  the  midst  of 
war?  He  whom  nobody  troubles  has  no  peace.  But  he  who, 
troubled  by  all  men,  and  by  all  the  things  of  life,  bears  all  calmly 
and  joyfully,  possesses  true  peace.  You  say,  with  Israel,  Peace, 
peace ;  and  there  is  no  peace.  Say  rather  with  Christ,  The  cross, 
the  cross ;  and  there  will  be  no  cross.  For  the  cross  ceases  to  be 
a  cross  as  soon  as  we  can  sincerely  say  with  joy,  0  blessed  cross, 
there  is  no  wood  like  thine  ! " 

After  his  return  to  Wittemberg,  Luther,  wishing  to  put  an  end 
to  these  divisions,  allowed  the  monks  to  elect  another  prior. 

Luther  returned  to  Wittemberg  after  an  absence  of  six  weeks. 
He  was  grieved  at  all  that  he  had  seen,  but  the  journey  gave  him 
a  better  acquaintance  with  the  Church  and  the  world ;  gave  him 
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more  confidence  in  his  intercourse  with  men,  and  furnished  him 
with  numerous  opportunities  of  founding  schools,  and  urging  this 
fundamental  truth,  that  "  the  Holy  Scripture  alone  shows  us  the 
way  to  heaven,"  and  to  exhort  the  brethren  to  live  together  holily, 
chastely,  and  peacefully.  Doubtless,  much  seed  was  sown  in  the 
different  Augustine  convents  during  this  journey  of  the  Reformer. 
The  monastic  orders,  which  had  long  been  the  stay  of  Rome,  per- 
haps did  more  for  the  Reformation  than  against  it.  This  is  true 
especially  of  the  order  of  Augustines. 

Almost  all  pious  men  of  a  free  and  exalted  spirit  who  were  in 
cloisters,  turned  to  the  gospel,  and  a  new  and  noble  blood  soon 
circulated  in  their  orders,  which  were  in  a  manner  the  arteries  of 
German  Catholicity.  The  world  knew  nothing  of  the  new  ideas 
of  the  Augustine  of  Wittemberg,  after  they  had  become  the  great 
subject  of  conversation  in  chapters  and  monasteries.  In  this  way, 
more  than  one  cloister  was  a  seminary  of  reformers.  At  the 
moment  when  the  great  blow  was  struck,  pious  and  brave  men 
came  forth  from  their  obscurity,  and  abandoned  the  retreat  of  the 
monastic  life  for  the  active  career  of  ministers  of  the  word  of  God. 
Even  during  the  inspection  of  1516,  Luther  by  his  words  awoke 
many  slumbering  spirits,  and  hence  this  year  has  been  called  "  the 
morning  star  of  the  gospel  day." 

Luther  resumed  his  ordinary  avocations.  At  this  period  he  was 
oppressed  with  work ;  it  was  not  enough  that  be  was  professor, 
preacher,  and  confessor  ;  he  had,  moreover,  a  variety  of  temporal 
business  connected  with  his  order  and  his  convent.  "  I  almost 
constantly  require  two  clerks,"  wrote  he  ;  "for  I  do  little  else  the 
whole  day  than  write  letters.  I  am  preacher  to  the  convent, 
chaplain  at  table,  pastor  and  parish  minister,  director  of  studies, 
vice-prior,  which  means  prior  eleven  times  over,  inspector  of  the 
ponds  of  Litzkau,  advocate  of  the  inns  of  Herzberg  at  Torgau, 
reader  of  St.  Paul,  commentator  on  the  Psalms.  I  have  seldom 
time  to  say  my  Hours  and  chant, — To  say  nothing  of  my  combat 
with  flesh  and  blood,  the  devil  and  the  world.  See  how  lazy  a 
man  I  am." 

About  this  time  the  plague  broke  out  in  Wittemberg,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  students  and  teachers  left  the  town.  Luther 
remained. 

"I  don't  well  know,"  wrote  he  to  his  friend  at  Erfurt,  "if  the 
plague  will  allow  me  to  finish  the  Epistle  to  the  Galations.  Prompt 
and  brisk,  it  makes  great  ravages,  especially  among  the  young. 
You  advise  me  to  flee.  Whither  shall  I  flee  1  I  hope  the  world 
will  not  go  to  wreck  though  friar  Martin  fall.  If  the  plague 
makes  progress,  I  will  disperse  the  friars  in  all  directions,  but  for 
myself  I  am  stationed  here,  and  obedience  permits  me  not  to  flee, 
till  he  who  has  called  me  recall  me.  Not  that  I  do  not  fear  death 
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(for  I  am  not  the  Apostle  Paul,  I  am  only  his  commentator ;)  but 
I  hope  the  Lord  will  deliver  me  from  fear." 

Such  was  the  firmness  of  the  doctor  of  Wittemberg.  Will  he 
whom  the  plague  could  not  force  to  recoil  one  step,  recoil  before 
Rome  1  Will  he  yield  to  the  power  of  the  scaffold  ? 

The  same  courage  which  Luther  displayed  in  presence  of  most 
formidable  evils,  he  displayed  in  presence  of  the  great.  The 
Elector  was  much  pleased  with  the  vicar-general,  who  had  made  a 
good  collection  of  relics  in  the  Netherlands.  Luther  gives  an 
account  of  it  to  Spalatin.  There  is  something  curious  in  this 
affair  of  relics  occurring  at  the  moment  when  the  Reformation  is 
about  to  commence.  Assuredly  the  Reformers  had  little  idea  of 
the  point  at  which  they  were  to  arrive.  A  bishopric  seemed  to 
the  Elector  only  a  fit  recompense  to  the  vicar-general. '  Luther,  to 
whom  Spalatin  wrote  on  the  subject,  strongly  disapproved  of  it. 

"Many  things," replied  he,  "please  your  prince,  which,  however, 
displease  God.  I  deny  not  his  ability  in  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
but  in  what  concerns  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  I  account 
him  seven-fold  blind  as  well  as  his  counsellor  Pfeffinger.  I  say 
not  this  behind  their  backs  like  a  slanderer ;  don't  hide  it  from 
them,  for  I  am  ready  to  say  it  personally  to  both.  Why,"  con- 
tinues he,  "  would  you  environ  this  man  with  ail  the  whirlwinds 
and  tempests  of  episcopal  ^ares  ? " 

The  Elector  did  not  take  Luther's  frankness  in  bad  part.  "  The 
prince,"  says  Spalatin  in  a  letter  to  him,  "  often  speaks  of  you,  and 
with  much  respect." 

Frederick  sent  the  monk  stuff  to  make  a  cassock  of  very  fine 
cloth.  "  It  would  be  too  fine,"  said  Luther,  "  were  it  not  the  gift 
of  a  prince.  I  am  unworthy  that  any  man  should  think  of  me, 
far  less  that  a  prince  should,  and  so  great  a  prince.  The  most 
useful  persons  to  me  are  those  who  think  the  most  ill  of  me. 
Return  thanks  to  our  prince  for  his  favour ;  but  know  that  I  desire 
not  to  be  praised  by  you,  or  by  any  man — all  praise  of  man  being 
vain,  and  the  praise  which  cometh  from  God  alone  being  true." 

The  excellent  chaplain  did  not  wish  to  confine  himself  to  his 
court  functions.  He  desired  to  render  himself  useful  to  the 
people  :  but,  like  many  of  all  times,  he  wished  to  do  it  without 
giving  offence.  He  not  only  wished  not  to  irritate  any  one,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  to  conciliate  general  favour.  "  Point  out,"  says 
he  to  Luther,  "some  work  which  I  may  translate  into  our  mother 
tongue  ;  a  work  which  will  please  generally,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  useful." 

11  Agreeable  and  useful ! "  replies  Luther ;  "  the  request  is  beyond 
me.  The  better  things  are,  the  less  they  please.  What  is  more 
salutary  than  Jesus  Christ?  And  yet  to  most  he  is  a  savour  of 
death.  You  will  tell  me  that  you  wish  to  be  useful  to  those  who 
love  what  is  good.  In  that  case,  just  let  the  voice  of  Christ  be 
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heard.  You  will  be  agreeable  and  useful,  depend  upon  it ;  but  it 
will  be  to  a  very  small  number :  for  the  sheep  are  rare  in  this 
region  of  wolves." 

Luther,  however,  recommended  to  his  friend  the  sermons  of 
Tauler.  "I  have  never  seen,"  said  he,  "either  in  Latin  or  our 
own  tongue,  .a  sounder  theology,  or  one  more  agreeable  to  the 
gospel.  Taste  and  see  how  sweet  the  Lord  is ;  but  be  it  after  you 
have  tasted  and  seen  how  bitter  everything  is  that  is  ours." 

It  was  in  the  course  of  the  year  1517  that  Luther  entered  into 
communication  with  Duke  George  of  Saxony.  The  House  of 
Saxony  had  then  two  heads.  The  princes — Ernest  and  Albert, 
carried  off  in  their  youth  from  the  castle  of  Altenbourg  by  Kunz 
of  Kaufungen,  had,  by  the  treaty  of  Leipsic,  become  the  founders 
of  the  two  houses  which  still  bear  their  name. 

The  Elector  Frederick,  the  son  of  Ernest,  at  the -period  of  which 
we  write,  was  the  chief  of  the  Ernestine  branch,  while  his  brother, 
Duke  George,  was  chief  of  the  Albertme  branch. 

Dresden  and  Leipsic  were  in  the  states  of  the  duke,  who  had 
his  residence  in  the  former  of  these  cities.  His  mother,  Sidonia, 
was  daughter  of  George  Podiebrad,  king  of  Bohemia.  The  long 
struggle  which  Bohemia  had  maintained  with  Rome,  from  the  days 
of  John  Huss,  had  had  some  influence  on  the  prince  of  Saxony, 
and  he  had  often  shown  a  desire  for  a  reformation.  "He  has 
sucked  it  from  his  mother,"  it  was  said;  he  is  by  birth  an  enemy 
of  the  clergy."  He  in  various  ways  annoyed  the  bishops,  abbots, 
canons,  and  monks,  in  so  much  that  his  cousin,  the  Elector,  was 
more  than  once  obliged  to  interpose  in  their  behalf.  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that  Duke  George  would  be  a  warm  partisan 
of  the  Reformation. 

Devout  Frederick,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  once  put  on  the 
spurs  of  Gregory  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  girt  himself  with  the 
great  ponderous  sword  of  the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem,  and  taking 
an  oath  to  combat  for  the  Church,  like  a  bold  knight,  might  have 
been  expected  to  prove  one  of  the  most  eager  champions  of  Rome. 
But  when  the  gospel  is  in  question,  the  anticipations  of  human 
wisdom  are  often  at  fault.  The  result  was  the  opposite  of  what 
might  have  been  supposed.  The  duke  would  have  taken  pleasure 
in  humbling  the  Church,  and  those  connected  with  it,  and  lowering 
the  bishops,  whose  princely  train  far  surpassed  his  own  ;  but  to 
receive  into  his  heart  the  evangelical  doctrine  which  must  have 
humbled  it,  to  acknowledge  himself  a  guilty  sinner,  incapable  of 
being  saved,  unless  through  grace,  was  quite  a  different  matter. 
He  would  willingly  have  reformed  others,  but  he  had  no  desire  to 
reform  himself.  He  would,  perhaps,  have  assisted  in  obliging  the 
bishop  of  Mentz  to  be  contented  with  a  single  bishopric,  and  have 
no  more  than  fourteen  horses  in  his  stable,  as  he  himself  re- 
peatedly expressed  it ;  but  when  he  saw  another  than  himself 
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appear  as  reformei', — when  he  saw  a  more  monk  undertake  the 
work,— and  the  Reformation  gaining  numerous  adherents  among 
the  humbler  classes, — the  haughty  grandson  of  the  Hussite  king 
became  the  most  violent  adversary  of  the  reform  of  which  he  had 
at  first  promised  to  be  a  partisan. 

In  July  1517,  Duke  George  asked  Staupitz  to  send  him  a  learned 
and  eloquent  preacher.  Staupitz  seat  Luther,  representing  him  as 
a  man  of  great  learning  and  irreproachable  character.  The  prince 
invited  him  to  preach  at  Dresden,  in  the  chapel  of  the  castle,  on 
the  feast  of  St.  James  the  Elder. 

On  the  day  fixed  the  duke  and  his  court  preceded  to  the  chapel 
to  hear  the  preacher  of  "Wittemberg.  Luther  gladly  seized  the 
occasion  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  before  such  an  assembly. 
He  took  for  his  text  the  gospel  of  the  day,  "  Then  came  to  him 
the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children  with  her  sons."  (Matt.,  xx,  20 — 
25.)  He  preached  on  the  wishes  and  rash  prayers  of  men;  then 
dwelt  strongly  on  the  assurance  of  salvation,  making  it  rest  on  this 
foundation,  viz.,  That  those  who  hear  the  word  of  God  with  faith 
are  the  true  disciples,  whom  Jesus  Christ  has  elected  unto  eternal 
life.  He  next  treated  of  eternal  election,  showing  that  this 
doctrine,  when  exhibited  in  connection  with  the  work  of  Christ,  is 
well  fitted  to  calm  the  terrors  of  conscience,  and  so,  instead  of 
disposing  men  to  flee  from  God,  allures  them  to  seek  their  refuge 
in  Him.  In  conclusion,  he  brought  forth  a  parable  of  three 
virgins,  and  drew  a  very  instructive  improvement  from  it. 

The  word  of  truth  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  hearers. 
Two  in  particular  appeared  to  give  earnest  attention  to  the  dis- 
course of  the  monk  of  Wittemberg.  The  one  was  a  respectable 
looking  lady  who  sat  in  one  of  the  court  pews,  and  whose  features 
bespoke  deep  emotion.  It  was  Madam  de  la  Sale,  grand  mistress 
to  the  duchess.  The  other  was  Jerome  Emser,  a  licentiate  in 
canon  law,  and  secretary  and  counsellor  to  the  duke.  Eraser  was 
a  man  of  talent  and  extensive  information.  A  courtier  and  able 
politician,  his  wish  would  have  been  to  please  both  parties  at  once; 
to  pass  at  Rome  for  a  defender  of  the  papacy,  and  at  the  same 
time  figure  in  Germany  among  the  learned  men  of  the  age.  But 
under  this  flexible  spirit  a  violent  temper  lay  concealed.  Thus 
Luther  and  Emser,  who  were  afterwards  repeatedly  to  break  a 
lance,  met  for  the  first  time  in  the  chapel  of  the  castle  of  Dresden. 

The  dinner-bell  having  rung  for  the  inmates  of  the  castle,  the 
ducal  family  and  the  persons  attached  to  the  court  were  soon 
seated  at  the  table.  The  conversation  naturally  turned  on  the 
preacher  of  the  morning. 

"  flow  did  you  like  the  sermon  ? "  said  the  duke  to  Madam  de 
la  Sale. 

"Could  I  again  hear  such  another  discourse,"  replied  she,  "I 
could  die  in  peace." 
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"  And  I,"  replied  George,  angrily,  "  would  give  a  good  sum  not 
to  have  heard  it.  Such  discourses  are  good  only  to  make  people 
sin  with  confidence. " 

The  master  having  thus  stated  his  opinion,  the  courtiers  pro- 
ceeded without  restraint  to  express  their  dissatisfaction.  Every 
)ue  was  ready  with  his  remark. 

Some  alleged,  that  in  the  parable  of  the  three  virgins,  Luther 
had  had  three  ladies  of  the  court  in  his  eye.  On  this  the  talk  was 
endless.  They  rallied  the  three  ladies  whom  they  affirmed  that 
Luther  had  intended. 

He  is  an  ignorant  blockhead,  said  one.  He  is  a  proud  monk, 
said  another.  Each  had  his  comment  on  the  sermon,  making  the 
preacher  say  whatever  he  pleased.  The  truth  had  fallen  into  the 
midst  of  a  court  ill  prepared  to  receive  it.  Every  one  tore  it  at 
pleasure. 

But  while  the  word  of  God  was  to  many  an  occasion  of  stumbling, 
to  the  grand  mistress  it  was  a  stone,  "  elect  and  precious."  Falling 
sick  about  a  month  after,  she  confidently  embraced  the  grace  of 
the  Saviour,  and  died  rejoicing. 

In  regard  to  the  duke,  perhaps  the  testimony  which  he  had 
heard  given  to  the  truth  was  not  in  vain.  However  much  he 
opposed  the  Reformation  during  his  life,  it  is  known  that  in  his 
last  moments  he  declared,  that  his  only  hope  was  in  the  merits  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

It  naturally  fell  to  Emser  to  do  the  honours  to  Luther  in  his 
master's  name.  He  accordingly  invited  him  to  supper.  Luther 
refused ;  but  Emser  insisted  and  constrained  him  to  come.  Luther 
only  expected  to  meet  a  few  friends,  but  he  soon  perceived  that  a 
trap  had  been  laid  for  him. 

A  master  of  arts  from  Leipsic,  and  several  Dominicans,  were 
with  the  prince's  secretary.  The  master  of  arts,  who  had  an 
overweening  opinion  of  himself,  and  a  deep  hatred  of  Luther, 
accosted  him  with  a  bland  and  friendly  air  ;  but  he  soon  broke  out, 
and  screamed  at  full  pitch.  The  battle  began. 

"The  discussion,"  says  Luther,  "turned  on  the  absurdities  of 
Aristotle  and  St.  Thomas."  At  last  Luther  challenged  the  master 
of  arts,  with  all  the  erudition  of  the  Thomists,  to  define  what  it 
was  to  fulfil  the  commandments  of  God. 

The  master  of  arts,  though  embarrassed,  put  on  a  good 
countenance.  "Pay  me  my  fees"  says  he,  stretching  out  his 
hand,  "  da  pastum." 

One  would  have  said,  he  was  going  to  give  a  lesson  in  form, 
mistaking  the  guests  for  his  pupilfi. 

"  At  this  foolish  reply,"  adds  the  reformer,  "  we  all  burst  a 
laughing,  and  the  party  broke  up." 

During  the  conversation,  a  Dominican  had  been  listening  at  the 
door,  and  would  fain  have  come  in  to  spit  in  Luther's  face.  He 
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refrained,  however,  though  he  afterwards  made  a  boast  of  it. 
Emser,  who  had  been  delighted  at  seeing  his  guests  battling,  while 
he  seemed  to  hold  a  due  medium,  hastened  to  apologise  to  Luther 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  party  had  gone  off.  Luther  returned 
to  Wittemberg. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Return  to  Wittemberg  -Thesis — Nature  of  Man — Rationalism — Demand  at 
Erfurt — Eck — Urban  Regius — Luther's  Modesty. 

Luther  zealously  resumed  his  labours.  He  was  preparing  six 
or  seven  young  theologians,  who  were  forthwith  to  undergo  an 
examination  in  order  to  obtain  a  licence  to  teach.  And  what  most 
delighted  him  was,  that  their  promotion  was  to  be  to  Aristotle's 
disgrace.  "I  should  like,"  said  he,  "to  multiply  his  enemies  as 
fast  as  possible.  With  that  view,  he  at  this  time  published  a 
Thesis,  which  contained  Ninety-Nine  Propositions  in  opposition  to 
Scholastic  Theology. 

The  leading  topic  which  he  discussed  was  liberty.  Ever  since 
Christianity  began,  there  has  been  a  struggle,  more  or  less  keen, 
between  the  opposite  doctrines  of  the  freedom  and  the  slavery  of 
man.  Some  schoolmen  had  taught,  like  Pelagius  and  others,  that 
man  possessed  in  himself  the  liberty  or  power  of  loving  God  and 
doing  good. 

Luther  denied  this  liberty,  not  to  deprive  man  of  it,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  make  him  obtain  it.  The  struggle,  then,  in  this  great 
question,  is  not,  as  is  usually  said,  between  liberty  and  servitude ; 
but  between  a  liberty  proceeding  from  man,  and  a  liberty 
proceeding  from  God.  Some  who  call  themselves  the  advocates  of 
liberty,  say  to  man,  "You  have  the  power  of  doing  good,  and 
require  a  greater  liberty."  Others,  who  have  been  called  adyocates 
of  slavery,  say  to  him,  on  the  contrary,  "Y>u  have  no  true 
liberty ;  but  God  offers  it  to  you  in  the  gospe1  The  one  party 
speaks  of  liberty,  but  a  liberty  which  musf  °  a  in  slavery  :  while 
the  other  speaks  of  slavery  in  order  to  give  liberty.  Such  was  the 
struggle  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  time  of  Augustine,  and  in 
the  time  of  Luther. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  whole 
Reformation  can  be  summed  up  in  this  particular  question.  It  is 
one  of  the  many  doctrines  which  the  Wittemberg  doctor  main- 
tained— that  is  all.  It  would,  above  all,  be  a  strange  illusion  to 
hold,  that  the  Reformation  was  fatalism,  or  an  opposition  to 
liberty.  It  was  a  magnificient  emancipation  of  the  human  mind. 

Luther,  in  his  thesis,  attacked  not  only  the  pretended  goodness 
of  man's  will,  but  also  the  pretended  light  of  his  understanding  in 
regard  to  divine  things.  In  fact,  scholasticism  had  exalted  reason 
as  well  as  the  will.  This  theology,  in  the  hands  of  some  of  its 
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t.eachers,  was,  at  bottom,  only  a  species  of  rationalism.  In  the 
ultimate  thesis,  which  were  the  signal  of  the  Reformation,  Luther 
attacked  the  Church  and  the  popular  superstitions  which  the  gospel 
had  added,  indulgences,  purgatory,  and  numberless  abuses. 
In  those  thesis  to  which  we  have  just  referred  he  attacked  the 
school  and  the  rationalism  which  had  robbed  the  gospel  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  God,  his  'revelation  and  his  grace. 
The  Reformation  attacked  rationalism  before  it  attacked  super- 
stition. It  proclaimed  the  rights  of  God  before  lopping  off  the 
excrescences  of  man. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  truths  which  Luther  thus  expressed  with 
so  much  energy  were  quite  new.  To  maintain  these  thesis  at 
Wittemberg  had  been  an  easy  matter.  There  his  influence  was 
paramount,  and  it  would  have  been  said  that  he  had  chosen  a  field 
of  battle  where  he  knew  no  combatant  could  appear.  In  offering 
battle  in  another  university  he  gave  them  a  greater  publicity ;  and 
it  was  by  publicity  that  the  Reformation  was  effected.  He  turned 
his  eyes  towards  Erfurt,  where  the  theologians  had  shown 
themselves  so  exasperated  against  him. 

He,  accordingly,  sent  his  thesis  to  John  Lange,  prior  of  Erfurt, 
and  wrote  him  as  follows  :  "  My  anxiety  for  the  decision  which 
you  will  give  as  to  these  thesis  is  great,  extreme,  too  great, 
perhaps,  and  keeps  me  on  the  rack.  I  much  suspect  that  your 
theologians  will  consider  as  paradoxical  and  false,  what  I  must 
henceforth  regard  as  most  orthodox.  Tell  me  how  it  is,  and  as 
soon  as  you  possibly  can.  Have  the  goodness  to  make  known  to 
the  Faculty  of  Theology,  and  to  all,  that  I  am  ready  to  come  and 
publicly  maintain  these  propositions  either  in  the  university  or 
the  monastery." 

It  does  not  seem  that  Luther's  challenge  was  accepted.  The 
monks  of  Erfurt  contented  themselves  with  intimating  that  his 
thesis  had  incurred  their  high  displeasure. 

But  he  was  desirous  to  send  them  to  some  other  part  of 
Germany ;  and  with  that  view  bethought  him  of  a  man  who  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  and  with 
whom  the  reader  must  be  made  acquainted. 

A  distinguished  professor,  named  John  Meyer,  was.  then  teaching 
in  the  university  of  Ingolstadt,  in  Bavaria.  He  was  a  native  of 
Eck,  a  village  in  Swabia,  and  was  commonly  called  Doctor  Eck. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Luther,  who  respected  his  talents  and 
acquirements.  Full  of  intellect,  he  had  read  much,  and  was 
possessed  of  a  very  retentive  memory.  To  erudition  he  added 
eloquence.  His  voice  and  gesture  bespoke  the  vivacity  of  his 
genius.  In  regard  to  talent,  Eck  was  in  the  south  of  Germany 
what  Luther  was  in  the  north.  They  were  two  most  distinguished 
theologians  of  the  period,  though  of  very  different  views. 
Ingolstadt  was  almost  the  rival  of  "Wittemberg.  The  reputation 
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of  those  two  doctors  attracted  crowds  of  eager  students  from  all 
qiiarters  to  the  universities  in  which  they  taught ;  their  personal 
qualities  not  less  than  their  abilities  endearing  them  to  their 
pupils.  The  character  of  Doctor  Eck  has  been  assailed,  but  an 
anecdote  in  his  history  will  show  that  at  this  period,  at  least,  his 
heart  was  not  closed  against  generous  impressions. 

Among  the  students  whom  his  fame  had  attracted  to  Ingolstadt 
was  a  young  man,  named  Urban  Regius,  from  the  banks  of  an 
Alpine  lake.  He  had  first  studied  at  the  university  of  Fribourg 
in  Brisgau.  On  his  arrival  at  Ingolstadt,  to  which  he  had  been 
attracted  by  the  fame  of  Doctor  Eck,  Urban  engaged  in  his  course 
of  philosophy,  and  gained  the  favour  of  his  master.  Requiring  to 
provide  for  his  maintenance,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  taking 
charge  of  some  young  noblemen,  and  had  not  only  to  superintend 
their  studies  and  their  conduct,  but  also  to  purchase  on  his  own 
account  whatever  books  and  clothes  they  required.  The  youths 
dressed  in  style,  and  kept  a  good  table,  and  the  parents  were 
dilatory  in  paying  bills  due.  Regius  becoming  embarrassed 
prayed  the  parents  to  recall  their  sons. 

"  Never  fear,"  was  the  answer. 

His  debts  increased,  his  creditors  became  pressing,  and  he  was 
at  his  wit's  end.  The  emperor  was  raising  an  army  against  the 
Turks,  and  a  recruiting  party  having  arrived  at  Ingolstadt,  Urban 
in  despair  enlisted.  Clothed  in  military  attire,  he  appeared  in  the 
ranks  at  the  time  when  the  review  took  place,  previous  to  their 
departure.  Doctor  Eck  coming  up  at  that  instant  with  several  of 
his  colleagues,  was  greatly«eurprised  to  discover  his  student  among 
the  recruits. 

"  Urban  Regius  ! "  said  he,  fixing  his  keen  eye  on  him. 

"  Here,"  replied  the  recruit. 

"  What,  pray,  is  the  cause  of  this  1 "  The  young  man  told  his 
story.  "  I  take  the  matter  upon  myself,"  replied  Eck,  and  setting 
his  halbert  aside,  bought  him  off  from  the  recruiting  party.  The 
parents,  threatened  by  the  Doctor  with  the  displeasure  of  the 
prince,  sent  the  necessary  funds  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their 
children,  and  Urban  Regius  was  saved  to  become  at  a  later  period 
one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Reformation. 

Doctor  Eck  occurred  to  Luther  as  the  proper  person  to  publish 
his  thesis  on  Pelagianism  and  scholastic  rationalism  in  the  south 
of  the  empire.  He  did  not,  however,  send  them  to  the  professor 
of  Ingolstadt  directly,  but  employed  a  mutual  friend,  the  excellent 
Christopher  Scheurl,  secretary  to  the  town  of  Nuremberg,  praying 
him  to  send  them  to  Eck  at  Ingolstadt,  which  is  at  no  great 
distance  from  Nuremberg.  "  I  send  you,"  says  he,  "  my 
paradoxical  propositions,  as  many  think  them.  Communicate 
them  to  our  dear  friend,  the  very  learned  and  talented  Eck,  that 
I  may  learn  and  know  what  he  thinks  of  them."  These  were  the 
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terms  in  which  Luther  then  spoke  of  Doctor  Eck ;  such  was  the 
friendship  then  subsisting  between  them.  It  was  not  Luther  who 
broke  it  off. 

Ingolstadt,  however,  was  not  the  field  on  which  the  battle  was 
to  be  fought.  The  doctrines  on  which  these  thesis  turned  were 
perhaps  of  greater  importance  than  those  which,  two  months  after, 
set  the  Church  in  a  blaze ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  of  Luther's 
challenges,  they  passed  unnoticed.  At  most,  they  were  read 
within  the  circle  of  the  school,  and  produced  no  sensation  beyond 
it.  The  reason  was,  because  they  were  only  university  pro- 
positions and  theological  doctrines,  whereas  the  subsequent  thesis 
related  to  an  evil  which  had  grown  up  in  the  midst  of  the  people, 
and  was  then  causing  devastation  in  all  parts  of  Germany.  So 
long  as  Luther  was  contented  with  reviving  forgotten  doctrines, 
all  was  silence;  but  when  he  attacked  abuses  which  were 
universally  felt,  every  one  turned  to  listen. 

Nevertheless,  all  that  Luther  proposed  in  either  case  was  to 
produce  one  of  those  theological  discussions  which  were  then  so 
common  in  universities.  To  this  circle  his  views  were  confined. 
He  was  humble,  and  his  humility  amounted  even  to  distrust  and 
anxiety.  "  Considering  my  ignorance,"  said  he,  "  all  I  deserve  is 
to  be  hid  in  a  corner,  without  being  known  by  any  one  under  the 
sun."  But  a  mighty  hand  drew  him  out  of  this  corner  in  which 
he  wished  to  remain  unknown  to  the  world.  A  circumstance, 
independent  of  Luther's  will,  threw  him  into  the  field  of  battle, 
and  the  war  commenced.  This  providential  circumstance  we  are 
now  called  upon  to  relate. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Papal  Indulgences — Arrival  in  Town — Tezel's  Mode  of  Haranguing  the 
People — The  Form  and  Wording  of  an  Indulgence — The  Strong  Box — 
Feasting  and  Debauchery. 

At  this  period,  namely  1517,  the  people  of  Germany  were  all 
in  motion.  The  Church  had  opened  a  vast  market  on  the  earth. 
From  the  crowd  of  customers,  and  the  noise  and  pleasantry  of  the 
sellers,  one  would  have  thought  it  a  fair,  only  a  fair  held  by  monks. 
The  merchandise  which  they  were  showing  off,  and  selling  a  bargain, 
was,  as  they  said,  the  salvation  of  souls. 

The  merchants  travelled  the  country  in  a  fine  carriage,  accom- 
panied by  three  mounted  attendants,  journeying  in  grand  style, 
and  living  at  great  expense.  One  would  have  said  it  was  some 
high  Mightiness  with  his  suite  and  officers,  and  not  a  vulgar 
dealer  or  mendicant  monk.  When  the  cortege  approached  a  town, 
a  messenger  was  despatched  to  the  magistrate  to  say,  "  The  grace 
of  God  and  of  St.  Peter  is  at  your  gates."  Immediately  the  whole 
place  was  in  motion.  Clergy,  priests,  nuns,  the  council,  school- 
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masters  and  their  scholars,  the  incorporations  with  their  colours, 
men  and  women,  old  and  young,  went  out  to  meet  the  merchant 
with  lighted  tapers  in  their  hand,  amid  the  sound  of  music  and 
the  ringing  of  bells,  "insomuch,"  says  a  historian,  "that  God 
himself  could  not  have  been  received  with  greater  honour." 

After  the  formalities  were  over  the  whole  body  proceeded  to  the 
church.  The  Bull  of  Grace  by  the  pontiff  was  carried  in  front,  on 
a  velvet  cushion  or  cloth  of  gold.  Next  came  the  chief  of  the 
indulgence  merchants,  carrying  a  large  wooden  cross,  painted  red. 
The  whole  procession  moved  forward,  amid  hymns,  prayers,  and 
the  smoke  of  incense.  The  merchant  monk  and  his  attendants 
were  received  at  the  church  by  the  pealing  organ  and  thrilling 
music.  The  cross  was  placed  in  front  of  the  altar,  and  over  it 
the  Pope's  arms  were  suspended.  All  the  time  it  remained  there 
the  clergy  of  the  place,  the  penitentiaries  and  sub-commissaries, 
came  each  day  after  vespers  or  before  the  salute,  to  do  obeisance  to 
it  with  white  wands  in  their  hands.  This  grand  affair  produced 
a  lively  sensation  in  the  quiet  cities  of  Germany. 

At  these  sales  one  personage  in  particular  drew  the  attention  of 
the  spectators.  It  was  he  who  carried  the  great  red  cross  and 
played  the  principal  character.  He  was  clothed  in  the  dress  of  a 
Dominican,  and  had  an  arrogant  air.  His  voice  was  stentorian, 
and  though  in  his  sixty-third  year,  he  seemed  still  in  full  vigour 
This  man,  the  son  of  one  Diez,  a  jeweller  of  Leipsic,  was  called 
John  Diezel,  or  Tezel.  He  had  studied  in  his  native  town,  became 
bachelor  in  1487,  and  two  years  after  entered  the  Dominican  order. 
Numerous  honours  had  accumulated  on  his  head.  Bachelor  ID 
theology,  prior  of  the  Dominicans,  apostolic  commissary,  inquisitor, 
he  had  discharged  the  office  of  commissary  of  indulgences,  without 
intermission,  from  1502.  The  skill  which  he  had  acquired  as 
subaltern  soon  raised  him  to  the  office  of  commissary-in -chief. 
He  had  eighty  florins  a  month,  and  all  his  expenses  paid,  together 
with  a  carriage  and  three  horses;  but  his  perquisites  (it  is  easy  to 
comprehend  what  they  were)  far  exceeded  his  salary.  In  1507  at 
Freiberg  he  gained  two  thousand  florins  in  two  days.  If  he  dis- 
charged the  functions,  he  had  also  the  manners  of  a  quack.  Con- 
victed of  adultery  and  shameful  misconduct  at  Inspruck,  his  vices 
had  almost  cost  him  his  life.  The  Emperor  Maximilian  had 
ordered  him  to  be  put  into  a  sack  and  thrown  into  the  river ;  but 
the  Elector  Frederick  happening  to  arrive,  obtained  his  pardon. 
The  lesson  which  he  thus  received  had  not  given  him  more 
modesty  :  for  he  had  two  of  his  children  along  with  him. 

Miltitz,  the  Pope's  legate,  mentions  the  fact  in  one  of  his  letters. 
It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  in  all  the  cloisters  of  Germany 
a  man  better  fitted  for  the  traffic  with  which  he  was  entrusted. 
To  the  theology  of  a  monk,  to  the  zeal  and  temper  of  an  inquisitor, 
he  united  the  greatest  effrontery ;  but  the  thing  which,  above  all, 
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made  the  task  easy  to  him,  was  his  skill  in  inventing  extraordinary 
stories  to  captivate  the  minds  of  the  people.  To  him  all  means 
were  good  that  filled  his  coffers.  Raising  his  voice,  and  giving 
free  vent  to  his  vulgar  eloquence,  he  offered  his  indulgences  to 
every  comer,  and  knew  better  than  any  dealer  at  a  fair  how  to  set 
off  his  merchandise. 

After  the  cross  was  erected,  and  the  arms  of  the  Pope  suspended 
over  it,  Tezel  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  with  a  tone  of  assurance 
began  to  extol  the  value  of  the  indulgences  in  presence  of  the 
crowd  who  had  been  attracted  to  the  church  by  the  ceremony. 
The  people  listened  and  stared  on  hearing  the  wondrous  virtues  of 
which  he  told  them.  A  Jesuit  historian,  speaking  of  the  Domini- 
cans with  whom  Tezel  was  associated,  says,  "Some  of  these 
preachers  failed  not,  as  usual,  to  outrage  the  subject  which  they 
treated,  and  so  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  the  indulgences  as  to 
make  people  suppose  they  were  certain  of  their  own  salvation,  and 
of  the  deliverance  of  souls  from  purgatory  as  soon  as  the  money 
was  paid."  If  such  were  the  scholars,  we  may  judge  what  the 
master  was.  Let  us  listen  to  one  of  his  harangues  after  setting 
up  the  cross. 

"  Indulgences  are  the  most  precious  and  most  sublime  gift  of 
God. 

"  This  cross  (pointing  to  the  red  cross)  has  the  very  same  effi- 
cacy as  the  actual  cross  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"  Come,  and  I  will  give  you  letters  under  seal,  by  which  even 
the  sins  which  you  may  have  a  desire  to  commit  in  future  will  all 
be  forgiven. 

"  I  would  not  exchange  my  privileges  for  that  of  St.  Peter  in 
heaven ;  for  I  have  saved  more  souls  by  my  indulgences  than  the 
apostle  by  his  sermons. 

"There  is  no  sin  too  great  for  an  indulgence  to  remit;  and 
even  should  any  one  (the  thing,  no  doubt,  is  impossible)  have  done 
violence  to  the  Holy  Virgin  Mary,  mother  of  God,  let  him  pay,  let 
him  only  pay  well,  and  it  will  be  forgiven  him. 

"  Think,  then,  that  for  each  mortal  sin  you  must,  after  confes- 
sion and  contrition,  do  penance  for  seven  years,  either  in  this  life 
or  in  purgatory.  Now,  how  many  mortal  sins  are  committed  in 
one  day,  in  one  week  1  How  many  in  a  month,  a  year,  a  whole 
life  ?  Ah  !  these  sins  are  almost  innumerable,  and  innumerable 
sufferings  must  be  endured  for  them  in  purgatory.  And  now,  by 
means  of  these  letters  of  indulgence,  you  can  at  once,  for  life,  in 
all  cases  except  four,  which  are  reserved  to  the  Apostolic  See,  and 
afterwards  at  the  hour  of  death,  obtain  a  full  remission  of  all  your 
pains  and  all  your  sins." 

"Do  you  not  know,"  said  he,  "that  when  a  man  proposes  to 
go  to  Rome,  or  to  any  other  country  where  travellers  are  exposed 
to  dagger,  he  sands  his  money  to  the  bank,  and  for  every  five 
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hundred  florins  that  he  means  to  have,  gives  five,  or  six  at  most, 
in  order  that,  by  means  of  letters  from  the  bank,  he  may  receive 
the  money  safely  at  Rome  or  elsewhere.  And,  you,  for  the  fourth 
of  a  florin,  will  not  receive  these  letters  of  indulgence,  by  means 
of  which  you  might  introduce  into  the  land  of  paradise,  not 
worthless  money,  but  a  divine  and  immortal  soul,  without  exposing 
it  to  the  smallest  risk." 

"But  more  than  this,"  said  he  ;  "indulgences  not  only  save  the 
living  :  they  also  eave  the  dead. 

"For  this  repentance  is  not  even  necessary. 

"  Priest !  noble  !  merchant !  wife  !  young  girls  !  young  men  ! 
hear  your  departed  parents  and  your  other  friends,  crying  to  you 
from  the  bottom  of  the  abyss,  '  We  are  enduring  horrible  torments  ! 
A  little  alms  would  deliver  us  ;  you  can  give  it,  and  yet  will  not ! ' " 

These  words,  uttered  by  the  formidable  voice  of  the  charlatan 
monk,  made  his  hearers  shudder. 

"At  the  very  instant,"  continued  Tezel,  "when  the  piece  of 
money  chinks  on  the  bottom  of  the  strong  box,  the  soul  comes  o*t 
of  purgatory,  and,  set  free,  flies  upward  into  heaven." 

"  0  imbecile  and  brutish  people,  who  perceive  not  the  grace 
which  is  so  richly  offered  to  you  !  Now  heaven  is  everywhere 
open !  Do  you  refuse  at  this  hour  to  enter  ?  When,  then,  will 
you  enter  ?  Now  you  can  ransom  so  many  souls  ?  Hard-hearted 
and  thoughtless  man,  with  twelve  pence  you  can  deliver  your 
father  out  of  purgatory,  and  you  are  ungrateful  enough  not  to 
save  him  !  I  will  be  justified  on  the  day  of  judgment,  but  you, 
you  will  be  punished  so  much  the  more  severely,  for  having 
neglected  so  great  salvation.  I  declare  to  you,  that  though  you 
had  only  a  single  coat,  you  would  be  bound  to  take  it  off  and  sell 
it,  in  order  to  obtain  this  grace.  Our  Lord  our  God  is  no  longer 
God.  He  has  committed  all  power  to  the  Pope." 

Then,  trying  to  avail  himself  of  other  weapons  still,  he  added, 
"  Know  you  why  our  most  holy  Lord  is  distributing  so  great  a 
grace?  His  object  is  to  raise  up  the  ruined  church  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  so  that  it  may  not  have  its  equal  in  the  universe. 
That  church  contains  the  bodies  of  the  holy  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,  and  of  a  multitude  of  martyrs.  Owing  to  the  actual  state 
of  the  building,  these  holy  bodies  are  now,  alas  !  beaten,  flooded, 
soiled,  dishonoured,  and  reduced  to  rottenness,  by  the  rain  and  the 
hail.  Ah  !  are  these  sacred  ashes  to  remain  longer  in  mud  and 
disgrace  ? " 

This  picture  failed  not  to  make  an  impression  on  many  who  felt 
a  burning  desire  to  go  to  the  help  of  poor  Leo  X.  who  had  not 
wherewith  to  shelter  the  bodies  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  from  the 
rain. 

Then  the  orator  opened  on  the  arguers  and  traitors  who  opposed 
his  work.  "  I  declare  them  excommunicated,"  exclaimed  he. 
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Afterwards  addressing  docile  souls,  and  making  a  profane  use 
of  Scripture,  "  Happy  are  the  eyes  which  see  what  you  see ;  for  I 
tell  you,  that  many  prophets  and  many  kings  have  desired  to  see 
the  things  which  you  see,  and  have  not  seen  them ;  and  to  hear 
the  things  which  you  hear,  and  have  not  heard  them."  And  at 
last,  showing  the  strong  box  in  which  the  money  was  received,  he 
usually  concluded  his  pathetic  discourse  with  this  triple  appeal  to 
the  people,  "  Bring  !  bring  !  bring  ! "  "  These  words,"  says  Luther, 
"he  uttered  with  such  horrible  bellowing,  that  one  might  have 
thought  it  was  a  mad  bull  making  a  rush  at  people,  and  striking  them 
with  his  horns."  When  his  discourse  was  ended,  he  came  down 
from  the  pulpit,  ran  towards  the  chest,  and  in  presence  of  the 
people  chucked  a  piece  of  money  into  it,  taking  care  to  make  it 
give  a  very  loud  tinkle. 

Such  were  the  discourses  which  astonished  Germany,  heard  in 
the  days  when  God  was  preparing  Luther. 

At  the  termination  of  the  discourse,  the  indulgence  was  under- 
stood "to  have  established  its  throne  in  the  place  in  due  form." 
Confessionals  were  set  up  adorned  with  the  Pope's  arms.  The 
sub-commissaries,  and  the  confessors  whom  they  selected,  were 
considered  to  represent  the  apostolical  penitentiaries  of  Rome  at 
the  jubilee,  and  on  each  of  these  confessionals  were  posted,  in  large 
characters,  their  names,  surnames,  and  designations. 

Then  a  crowd  pressed  forward  to  the  confessor,  each  coming 
with  a  piece  of  money  in  his  hand.  Men,  women,  and  children, 
the  poor,  even  those  who  lived  ou  alms,  all  found  means  of  pro- 
curing money.  The  penitentiaries,  after  having  anew  explained 
the  greatness  of  the  indulgence  to  each  individual,  asked,  "  How 
much  money  can  you  afford  to  part  with,  in  order  to  obtain  so 
complete  a  forgiveness  t "  "  This  question,"  says  the  Instruction 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz  to  the  commissaries ;  "  this  question 
ought  to  be  put  at  this  moment,  that  the  penitents  may  thereby 
be  the  better  disposed  to  contribute." 

Four  valuable  graces  were  promised  to  those  who  aided  in 
building  the  basilisk  of  St.  Peter.  "The  first  grace  which  we 
announce  to  you,"  said  the  commissaries,  according  to  their  Letter 
of  Instruction,  "  is  the  complete  pardon  of  all  sins."  After  this 
came  three  other  graces, — first,  the  right  of  choosing  a  confessor, 
who,  whenever  the  hour  of  death  should  seem  to  be  at  hand, 
would  give  absolution  from  all  sins,  and  even  from  the  greatest 
crimes  reserved  for  the  Apostolic  See ;  second,  a  participation  in  all 
the  blessings,  works,  and  merits  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in  prayers, 
fastings,  alms,  and  pilgrimages ;  and,  third,  the  redemption  of  the 
souls  which  are  in  purgatory. 

To  obtain  the  first  of  these  graces,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
contrition  of  heart  and  confession  of  the  lips,  or,  at  least,  the 
intention  of  confessing.  But  for  the  three  others,  they  could  be 
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obtained  without  contrition  or  confession,  merely  by  paying. 
Previous  to  this,  Christopher  Columbus,  extolling  the  value  of 
gold,  had  said  quite  gravely,  "He  who  possesses  it  may  introduce 
souls  into  paradise." 

Such  was  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  Archbishop  Cardinal  of 
Mentz,  and  the  commissaries  of  the  Pope.  "  As  to  those,"  said 
they,  "  who  would  deliver  souls  from  purgatory,  and  procure  for 
them  pardon  of  all  their  offences,  let  them  throw  money  into  the 
•chest.  It  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  have  contrition  of  the 
heart  or  confession  of  the  lips.  Let  them  only  hasten  with  their 
money ;  for  they  will  thus  do  a  work  most  useful  to  the  souls  of 
the  departed,  and  to  the  erection  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter." 
Greater  blessings  could  not  be  offered  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

When  the  confession  was  over,  and  it  did  not  take  long,  the 
faithful  hastened  towards  the  seller.  One  only  had  charge  of  the 
sale,  and  kept  his  counter  near  the  cross.  He  carefully  eyed  those 
who  approached  him,  examining  their  air,  bearing,  and  dress,  and 
asked  a  sum  proportioned  to  the  appearance  which  each  presented. 
Kings,  Queens,  Princes,  Archbishops,  Bishops,  were,  according  to 
the  regulation,  to  pay  twenty-five  ducats  for  an  ordinary  indulgence. 
Abbots,  Counts,  and  Barons,  paid  ten.  Others  of  the  nobility, 
rectors,  and  all  who  had  an  income  of  five  hundred  florins,  paid 
six.  Those  who  had  two  hundred  florins  a-year  paid  one ;  others, 
only  a  half.  Moreover,  when  the  tax  could  not  be  followed  to  the 
letter,  full  powers  were  given  to  the  commissary-apostolic,  who 
was  to  arrange  everything  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
"  sound  reason,"  and  the  generosity  of  the  donor.  For  particular 
sins,  Tezel  had  a  particular  tax.  Polgamy  paid  six  ducats  ;  theft 
in  a  church,  and  perjury,  nine  ducats;  murder,  eight  ducats; 
magic,  two  ducats. 

Samson,  who  carried  on  the  same  traffic  in  Switzerland  as  Tezel 
in  Germany,  had  a  somewhat  different  tax.  For  infanticide  he 
charged  four  livres  tournois  ;  for  parricide  or  fratricide,  a  ducat. 

The  apostolic  commissaries  sometimes  encountered  difficulties 
in  carrying  on  their  trade.  It  often  happened,  both  in  towns  and 
villages,  that  husbands  were  opposed  to  the  whole  concern,  and 
prohibited  their  wives  from  giving  anything  to  these  merchants. 
What,  then,  were  devout  spouses  to  do?  "Have  you  not  your 
dowry,  or  some  other  property,  at  your  own  disposal  ? "  asked  the 
dealers.  "  In  that  case  we  may  dispose  of  part  for  so  sacred  a 
purpose,  even  against  the  will  of  your  husbands. 

The  hand  which  had  given  the  indulgence  could  not  receive  the 
money.  This  was  prohibited  under  the  severest  penalties  ;  for 
there  might  be  good  reason  to  suspect  that  that  hand  would  not 
have  been  faithful.  The  penitent  himself  behoved  to  deposit  the 
ptice  of  his  pardon  in  the  chest.  Angry  looks  were  given  to  those 
who  were  audacious  enough  not  to  open  their  purses. 
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If  among  those  who  pressed  forward  to  the  confessionals  there 
happened  to  be  any  one  whose  crime  was  publicly  known,  though 
of  a  kind  which  the  civil  law  could  not  reach,  he  behoved,  first  of 
all,  to  do  public  penance.  For  this  purpose  they  first  led  him  to 
a  chapel  or  sacristy,  where  they  stripped  him  of  his  clothes,  and 
took  off  his  shoes,  leaving  him  nothing  but  his  shirt.  His  arms 
were  crossed  upon  his  breast,  a  light  placed  in  one  hand,  and  a 
rod  in  the  other.  Then  the  penitent  walked  at  the  head  of  the 
procession  which  proceeded  to  the  red  cross.  He  remained  on  his 
knees  till  the  chant  and  the  collect  was  finished.  Then  the  com- 
missary gave  out  the  Psalm,  Miserere  mei.  The  confessors 
immediately  approached  the  penitent,  and  led  him  across  the 
church  towards  the  commissary,  who,  taking  the  rod  from  his  hand 
and  gently  striking  him  thrice  on  the  back  with  it,  said  to  him, 
"The  Lord  have  pity  on  thee,  and  forgive  thy  sin."  He  then 
gave  out  the  Kyrie  Eleison.  The  penitent  was  led  back  to  the 
front  of  the  cross,  and  the  confessor  gave  him  the  apostolic  absolu- 
tion, and  declared  him  restored  to  the  company  of  the  faithful. 
Sad  mummery,  concluded  with  a  holy  expression,  which,  at  such  a 
moment,  was  mere  profanation  ! 

It  is  worth  while  to  know  the  contents  of  one  of  those  diplomas 
of  absolution  which  led  to  the  Reformation  of  the  Church.  The 
following  is  a  specimen : — 

"May  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  have  pity  on  thee,  N.  N.,  and 
absolve  thee  by  the  merit  of  his  most  holy  passion.  And  I,  in 
virtue  of  the  apostolic  power  entrusted  to  me,  absolve  thee  from 
all  ecclesiastical  censures,  judgments,  and  penalties,  which  thou 
mayest  have  committed,  how  great  and  enormous  soever  they  may 
have  been,  and  for  whatever  cause,  even  should  they  have  been 
reserved  to  our  most  holy  Father  the  Pope,  and  to  the  apostolic 
see.  I  efface  all  the  marks  of  disability,  and  all  the  notes  of  infamy 
which  thou  mayest  have  incurred  on  this  occasion.  I  remit  the 
pains  which  thou  shouldest  have  to  endure  in  purgatory.  I  render 
thee  anew  a  partaker  in  the  sacraments  of  the  church.  I  again 
incorporate  thee  into  the  communion  of  saints,  and  re-establish 
thee  in  the  innocence  and  purity  in  which  thou  wert  at  the  hour 
of  thy  baptism ;  so  that,  at  the  moment  of  thy  death,  the  gate  of 
entrance  to  the  place  of  pains  and  torments  will  be  shut  to  thee, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  the  gate  which  leads  to  the  heavenly  paradise 
will  be  opened  to  thee.  If  thou  art  not  to  die  soon,  this  grace  will 
remain  unimpaired  till  thy  last  hour  arrive.  In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Amen. 

"Friar  John  Tezel,  commissary,  has  signed  it  with  his  own 
hand." 

.    How  dexterously  presumptuous  and  lying  words  are  here  inter- 
mingled jrith  holy  Christian  expressions  ! 
All  ths  fiithful  required  to  come  and  confess  at  the  place  where 
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the  red  cross  was  erected.  The  only  exceptions  were  the  sick  and 
the  aged.  If,  however,  there  happened  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood 
some  noble  in  his  castle,  or  some  great  personage  in  his  palace, 
there  was  an  exemption  for  him  ;  for  he  might  not  care  to  mingle 
with  the  crowd,  and  his  money  was  worth  the  going  for. 

If  there  happened  to  be  a  convent  whose  heads  were  opposed 
to  the  traffic  of  Tezel,  and  prohibited  their  monks  from  visiting 
the  places  where  the  indulgence  had  erected  its  throne,  means 
were  still  found  to  remedy  the  evil  by  sending  them  confessors, 
who  were  commissioned  to  absolve  them  against  the  will  of  their 
order  and  the  will  of  their  heads.  There  was  not  a  vein  in  the 
mine,  however  small,  which  they  did  not  find  means  of  working. 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  object  and  end  of  the  whole  affair, 
the  summing  up  of  the  cash.  For  greater  security,  the  strong  box 
had  three  keys — one  in  the  hands  of  Tezel,  the  second  in  those  of 
the  treasurer,  appointed  by  the  firm  of  Fugger  of  Augsburg,  who 
had  been  appointed  agents  in  this  vast  enterprise,  while  the  third 
was  entrusted  to  the  civil  authority.  When  the  moment  arrived, 
the  counters  were  opened^in  the  presence  of  a  notary- public,  and 
the  whole  was  duly  counted  and  recorded.  Must  not  Christ  arise 
and  drive  these  profane  sellers  from  the  temple? 

The  mission  being  closed,  the  dealers  relaxed  from  their 
labours.  It  is  true  the  instructions  of  the  commissary-general 
forbade  them  to  frequent  taverns  and  suspicious  places ;  but  they 
cared  little  for  this  prohibition.  Sin  must  have  appeared  a  very 
trivial  matter  to  people  who  had  such  an  easy  trade  in  it.  "  The 
mendicants,"  says  a  Roman  Catholic  historian,  "led  a  bad  life, 
expending  in  taverns,  gaming-houses,  and  places  of  infamy,  what 
the  people  retrenched  from  their  necessities."  It  is  even  averred, 
that  in  taverns  they  sometimes  played  at  dice  for  the  salvation  of 
souls. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Amusing  Anecdotes  regarding  the  Indulgences — The  Franciscan  Confessor — 
The  Soul  in  the  Burying-Ground — The  Shoemaker  of  Hagenau — Myconius 
and  the  Free  Pardoas — Amusing  Stratagem  of  a  Gentleman — A  Miner  of 
Schneeberg. 

But  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  scenes  which  then  took  place  in 
Germany  during  this  sale  of  the  pardon  of  sins ;  for  we  here  meet 
with  anecdotes  which,  by  themselves  alone,  give  a  picture  of  the 
times.  As  we  proceed  with  our  narrative  we  deem  it  best  to  let 
men  speak  for  themselves. 

At  Magdebourg  Tezel  refused  to  absolve  a  wealthy  female  unless 
she  would  pay  him  one  hundred  florins  in  advance.  She  consulted 
her  own  confessor,  who  was  a  Franciscan.  "  God,"  replies  he, 
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"  gives  the  remission  of  sins  freely,  and  does  not  sell  it."  However, 
he  begged  her  not  to  tell  Tezel  what  advice  he  had  given  her. 
But  the  merchant  having  somehow  or  other  heard  of  words  so 
injurious  to  his  interest,  exclaimed,  "Such  an  adviser  deserves  to 
be  banished  or  burned." 

Tezel  rarely  found  men  enlightened  enough,  and  still  more 
rarely  men  bold  enough,  to  resist  him.  For  the  most  part  he  had 
a  good  market  from  the  superstitious  crowd.  He  had  erected  the 
red  cross  of  indulgences  at  Zwickau,  and  the  good  parishoners  had 
hastened  to  make  the  money  which  was  to  deliver  them  chink  on 
the  bottom  of  the  chest.  He  was  going  away  with  a  well-filled 
purse.  The  evening  before  his  departure  the  chaplains  and  their 
attendants  applied  to  him  for  a  farewell  entertainment.  The 
request  was  reasonable ;  but  how  was  it  possible  to  comply  with 
it?  the  money  was  already  counted  and  sealed  up.  The  next 
morning  he  orders  the  large  bell  to  be  rung.  Crowds  hastened  to 
the  church,  everyone  thinking  that  something  extraordinary  must 
have  happened,  as  the  station  was  closed. 

"  I  had  resolved,"  said  he,  "  to  depart  this  morning,  but  last 
night  was  awoke  by  groans.  On  listening  I  found  they  came  from 
the  burying-ground.  Alas !  it  was  a  poor  soul  calling  and  en- 
treating me  instantly  to  deliver  it  from  the  torment  by  which  it 
was  consumed.  I  have,  therefore,  remained  one  day  more,  in  order 
to  stir  up  the  compassion  of  Christian  hearts  in  favour  of  this 
unhappy  soul.  I  am  willing  myself  to  be  the  first  to  give,  and 
whosoever  does  not  follow  my  example  will  deserve  damnation." 

What  heart  would  not  have  responded  to  such  an  appeal  ?  Who 
knew,  moreover,  whose  soul  it  was  that  was  crying  in  the  burying- 
ground  1  The  people  contributed  freely,  and  Tezel  gave  the 
chaplains  and  their  attendants  a  jovial  entertainment,  defraying 
the  expense  by  the  offerings  which  he  had  received  in  favour  of 
the  soul  of  Zwickau. 

The  indulgence  merchants  had  fixed  their  station  at  Hagenau 
in  1517.  A  shoemaker's  wife,  taking  advantage  of  the  authority 
of  the  instruction  of  the  commissary-general,  had,  contrary  to  the 
will  of  her  husband,  procured  a  letter  of  .indulgence,  and  paid  a 
gold  florin  for  it.  She  died  shortly  after.  The  husband  not 
having  caused  mass  to  be  said  for  the  repose  of  her  soul,  the  curate 
charged  him  with  contempt  of  religion,  and  the  judge  of  Hagenau 
summoned  him  to  appear.  The  shoemaker  put  his  wife's  indul- 
gence in  his  pocket  and  repaired  to  the  court. 

'  Is  your  wife  dead  ?"  asked  the  judge. 

•  Yes,"  replied  he. 

'  What  have  you  done  for  her  ? " 

'  I  have  buried  her  body,  and  commended  her  soul  to  God." 

'  But  have  you  caused  a  mass  to  be  said  for  the  salvation  of  her 
soul?" 
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"I  have  not;  it  was  unnecessary.  She  entered  heaven  the 
moment  of  her  death." 

"How  do  you  know  that?" 

"  Here  is  the  proof."  So  saying,  he  takes  the  indulgence  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  the  judge,  in  presence  of  the  curate,  reads  in  as 
many  words  that  the  woman  who  received  it  would  not  enter 
purgatory,  but  go  straight  to  heaven.  "  If  the  reverend  curate 
maintains  that  a  mass  is  still  necessary,  my  wife  has  been  cheated 
by  our  most  holy  father  the  Pope.  If  she  was  not  cheated,  then 
it  is  the  reverend  curate  who  is  cheating  me."  This  was  un- 
answerable, and  the  accused  was  acquitted.  Thus  the  good  sense 
of  the  people  did  justice  to  these  pious  frauds. 

One  day  when  Tezel  was  preaching  at  Leipsic,  and  introducing 
into  his  sermons  some  of  those  stories  of  which  we  have  given  a 
sample,  two  students  feeling  quite  indignant,  rose  up  and  left  the 
church,  exclaiming,  "  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  listen  longer  to  the 
drolleries  and  puerilities  of  this  monk."  One  of  them,  it  is  said, 
was  young  Camerarius,  afterwards  the  intimate  friend  of  Melancthon, 
and  his  biographer. 

But  of  all  the  young  men  of  the  period,  he  on  whom  Tezel 
made  the  strongest  impression  unquestionably  was  Myconius, 
afterwards  celebrated  as  a  Reformer,  and  historian  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. He  had  received  a  Christian  education.  His  father,  a  pious 
man  of  Franconia,  was  wont  to  say  to  him,  "My  son,  pray 
frequently,  for  all  things  are  freely  given  to  us  by  God  alone. 
The  blood  of  Christ,"  added  he,  "  is  the  only  ransom  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world.  O,  my  son !  were  there  only  three  men  that 
could  be  saved  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  believe,  and  believe  with 
confidence,  that  thou  art  one  of  the  three.  It  is  an  insult  to  the 
blood  of  the  Saviour  to  doubt  if  it  saves.  Then  cautioning  his 
son  against  the  traffic  which  was  beginning  to  be  established  in 
Germany — " The  Roman  indulgences,"  said  he  to  him,  "are  nets 
which  fish  for  money,  and  deceive  the  simple.  The  forgiveness  of 
sins  and  of  eternal  life  are  not  things  for  sale." 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  Frederick  Myconius  was  sent  to  the  school 
of  Annaberg  to  finish  his  studies.  Shortly  after,  Tezel  arrived  in 
the  town,  and  remained  in  it  for  two  years.  The  people  flocked 
the  town,  and  remained  in  it  for  two  years.  The  people  flocked 
in  crowds  to  his  sermon.  "There  is  no  other  method,"  exclaimed 
Tezel  in  his  voice  of  thunder ;  "  there  is  no  other  method  of  obtain- 
ing eternal  life  than  the  satisfaction  of  works ;  but  this  satisfaction 
is  impossible  for  man,  and,  therefore,  all  he  can  do  is  to  purchase 
it  from  the  Roman  pontiff."  When  Tezel  was  about  to  quit 
Annaberg,  his  addresses  became  more  urgent.  "Soon,"  exclaimed 
he,  in  a  threatening  tone,  "soon  will  I  take  down  the  cross,  shut 
the  gate  of  heaven,  and  quench  the  lustre  of  that  sun  of  grace 
which  is  now  shining  in  your  eyes."  Then  resuming  the  gentle 
accents  of  persuasion,  "  Now,"  said  he,  "is  the  accepted  time,  now 
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is  the  day  of  salvation."  Then  raising  his  voice  anew,  the  pontifical 
stentor,  who  was  addressing  the  inhabitants  of  a  rich  mineral 
district,  loudly  exclaimed,  "  Bring  your  money,  burghers  of  Anna- 
berg,  contribute  largely  in  behalf  of  the  indulgences,  and  your 
mines  and  your  mountains  will  be  filled  with  pure  silver.  In  con- 
clusion, he  declared  that  at  Pentecost  he  would  distribute  his 
letters  to  the  poor  gratuitously,  and  for  the  love  of  God. 

Young  Myconius  being  among  the  number  of  Tezel's  hearers, 
felt  an  eager  desire  to  avail  himself  of  this  offer.  Going  up  to 
the  commissaries,  he  said  to  them  in  Latin,  "  I  am  a  poor  sinner, 
and  need  a  gratuitous  pardon  !  " 

The  merchants  replied,  "Those  alone  can  have  parts  in  the 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ  who  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  Church,  in 
other  words,  who  give  money." 

"What  is  the  meaning,  then,"  said  Myconius,  "of  those  promises 
of  free  gift,  which  are  posted  up  in  the  walls  and  doors  of  th*1 
churches  ? " 

"  Give  at  least  a  shilling,"  said  Tezel's  people  who  had  gone  to 
their  master,  and  interceded  with  him  for  the  young  man,  but 
without  effect. 

"  I  am  not  able." 

"Only  Sixpence." 

"  I  have  not  even  so  much." 

The  dominicans  then  began  to  fear  that  he  wished  to  entrap 
them. 

"  Listen,"  said  they  to  him,  "  we  will  make  you  a  present  of  the 
sixpence." 

The  young  man,  raising  his  voice  in  indignation,  answered,  "  I 
want  no  indulgences  that  are  purchased.  If  I  wished  to  purchase, 
I  would  only  have  to  sell  one  of  my  school-books.  I  want  a  free 
pardon,  given  purely  for  the  love  of  God,  and  you  will  have  to  give 
account  to  God  for  having  allowed  the  salvation  of  a  soul  to  be  lost 
for  a  sixpence." 

"  Who  sent  you  to  entrap  us  f  exclaimed  the  merchants. 

"  Nothing  but  the  desire  of  receiving  the  grace  of  God  could 
have  tempted  me  to  appear  before  such  mighty  lords,"  replied  the 
young  man,  and  withdrew. 

"I  was  much  grieved,"  said  he,  "at  being  sent  thus  pitilessly 
away ;  but  I  still  felt  within  myself  a  Comforter,  who  told  me  that 
there  was  a  God  in  heaven,  who,  without  money  and  without  price, 
pardons  repenting  sinners  for  the  love  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  As 
I  was  taking  leave  of  those  people,  I  melted  into  tears,  and, 
sobbing,  prayed,  '  0  God  !  since  these  men  have  refused  me  the 
forgiveness  of  my  sins,  because  I  had  no  money  to  pay  for  it,  do 
thou,  0  Lord,  have  pity  on  me,  and  forgive  my  sins  in  pure  mercy  ! 
T  went  to  my  lodging,  and  taking  up  my  crucifix,  which  was  lying 
on  my  desk,  laid  it  on  my  chair,  and  prostrated  myself  before  it. 
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I  cannot  describe  what  I  felt.  I  asked  God  to  be  my  Father,  and 
to  do  with  me  whatsoever  he  pleased.  I  felt  my  nature  changed, 
converted,  and  transformed.  What  formerly  delighted  me  now 
excited  my  disgust.  To  live  with  God,  and  please  him,  was  my 
strongest,  my  only  desire." 

Thus  Tezel  himself  contributed  to  the  Reformation.  By  crying 
abuses  he  paved  the  way  for  a  purer  doctrine,  and  the  indignation 
which  he  excited  in  a  generous  youth  was  one  day  to  break  forth 
mightily.  We  may  judge  of  this  by  the  following  anecdote. 

A  Saxon  gentleman,  who  had  heard  Tezel  at  Liepsic,  felt  his 
indignation  aroused  by  his  falsehoods,  and  going  up  to  the  monk, 
asked  him  whether  he  had  power  to  pardon  the  sins  which  were 
intended  to  be  committed  ? 

"  Assuredly,"  replied  Tezel.  "  I  have  full  power  from  the  Pope 
to  do  so." 

"  Well  then,"  resumed  the  knight,  "  there  is  one  of  my  enemies 
on  whom  I  should  like  to  take  a  slight  revenge  without  doing  him 
any  deadly  injury,  and  I  will  give  you  ten  crowns  in  return  for  a 
letter  of  indulgence,  which  will  completely  acquit  me." 

Tezel  made  some  objections ;  at  last,  however,  they  came  to  an 
agreement  for  thirty  crowns.  Soon  after  the  monk  quits  Liepsic. 
The  gentleman,  accompanied  by  his  servants,  waited  for  him  in  a 
wood  between  Juterboch  and  Treblin,  and  rushing  out  upon  him, 
and  giving  him  some  blows  with  a  stick,  carried  off  the  rich 
indulgence  chest,  which  the  inquisitor  had  with  him.  Tezel  cried 
out  robbery,  and  carried  his  complaint  before  the  judges,  but  the 
gentleman  showed  the  letter  with  Tezel's  own  signature,  exempting 
him  beforehand  from  all  punishment.  Duke  George,  who  had  at 
first  been  very  angry,  on  seeing  the  document  ordered  the  accused 
to  be  acquitted. 

This  traffic  everywhere  occupied  men's  thoughts,  and  was  every- 
where talked  of.  It  was  the  subject  of  conversation  in  castles,  in 
academies,  and  at  the  firesides  of  the  citizens,  as  well  as  in  inns 
and  taverns,  and  all  places  of  public  resort.  Opinions  were 
divided,  some  believing,  and  others  expressing  indignation.  The 
sensible  portion  of  the  community  rejected  the  whole  system  of 
indulgences  with  disgust.  It  was  so  contrary  to  Scripture  and 
to  morality,  that  all  who  had  any  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  or  any 
natural  light,  condemned  it  in  their  hearts,  and  only  waited  for  a 
signal  to  declare  their  opposition  to  it.  On  the  other  hand  scof- 
fers found  ample  materials  for  raillery.  The  people,  who  had  for 
many  years  been  irritated  by  the  misconduct  of  the  priests,  and 
whom  nothing  but  the  fear  of  punishment  induced  to  keep  up  a 
certain  show  of  respect,  gave  free  vent  to  their  hatred.  Complaints 
and  sarcasms  were  everywhere  heard  on  the  avarice  of  the  clergy. 

Nor  did  they  stop  here.  They  even  attacked  the  power  of  the 
keys,  and  the  authority  of  the  soverign  pontiff.  "Why,"  said 
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they,  "does  not  the  Pope  deliver  all  souls  from  purgatory  at  onco 
from  a  holy  charity,  and  in  consideration  of  the  sad  misery  of  these 
souls,  seeing  he  delivers  so  great  a  number  for  the  love  of  perish- 
able money,  and  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter  1  Why  do  feasts  and 
anniversaries  of  the  dead  continue  to  be  celebrated  ?  Why  does  nc  t 
the  Pope  restore  or  allow  others  to  resume  the  benefices  and  pre- 
bends which  have  been  founded  in  favour  of  the  dead,  since  it  is 
now  useless,  and  even  reprehensible,  to  pray  for  those  whom 
indulgences  have  forever  delivered  ?"  "  What  kind  of  new  holiness 
in  God  and  the  Pope  is  this — from  a  love  of  money  to  enable  a 
wicked  profane  man  to  deliver  a  pious  soul  beloved  of  the  Lord 
from  purgatory,  rather  than  deliver  it  themselves  gratuitously  from 
love,  and  because  of  its  great  wretchedness." 

The  gross  and  immoral  conduct  of  the  traffickers  in  indulgences 
was  much  talked  of.  "  In  paying  carriers  for  transporting  them 
with  their  goods,  the  innkeepers  with  whom  they  lodge,  or  any 
one  who  does  any  piece  of  work  for  them,  they  give  a  letter  of 
indulgence  for  four,  five,  or  any  number  of  souls,  as  the  case  may 
be."  In  this  way,  the  diplomas  of  salvation  were  current  in  inns 
and  in  markets  like  bank  bills  or  paper  money.  "  Bring  !  Bring !" 
said  the  common  people,  "  is  the  head,  the  belly,  the  tail,  and  the 
whole  body  of  the  sermon." 

A  miner  of  Schneeberg,  meeting  a  seller  of  indulgences,  asked, 
"  Must  we  indeed  give  credit  to  what  you  have  often  said  of  the 
power  of  the  indulgence,  and  of  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and 
believe  it  possible,  by  throwing  a  penny  into  the  box,  to  ransom  a 
soul  from  purgatory  ?'  The  merchant  assured  him  it  was  true. 
"  Ah  !"  resumed  the  miner,  "  what  an  unmerciful  man  the  Pope 
must  be,  for  a  paltry  penny  to  leave  a  miserable  soul  so  long  cry- 
ing in  the  flames.  If  he  has  no  ready  money,  let  him  borrow  some 
hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  deliver  all  these  people  at  once.  We 
poor  folks  will  willingly  pay  him  both  the  interest  and  the  capital." 

Thus  Germany  was  woary  of  the  shameful  traffic  which  was 
going  on  in  the  midst  of  her,  and  could  no  longer  tolerate  the 
impostures  of  these  master-swindlers  of  Rome,  as  Luther  calls 
them.  Yet  no  bishop,  no  theologian,  durst  oppose  their  quackery 
and  their  fraud.  The  minds  of  men  were  in  suspense,  and  asked 
whether  God  would  not  raise  up  some  mighty  man  for  the  work 
which  required  to  be  done  ?  This  man  nowhere  appeared. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Tezel  approaches — Luther  at  the  Confessional — Tezel's  Rage — Luther  Nailing 
the  Thesis  t0  the  Church  Door — Letter  to  the  Archbishop — Rapid  Dissemi- 
nation all  over  Europe — Tremendous  Excitement. 

In  so  far  as  we  &now,  Luther  heard  of  Tezel,  for  the  first  time, 
at  Grimma,  in  1516,  when  he  was  on  the  eve  of  beginning  his  visit 
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to  the  churches.  While  Staupitz  was  still  with  Luther,  it  was 
told  him  that  an  indulgence  merchant  was  making  a  great  noise 
at  Viirzen.  Even  some  of  his  extravagant  sayings  were  quoted. 
Luther's  indignation  was  roused,  and  he  exclaimed,  "  Please  God, 
I'll  make  a  hole  iu  his  drum."  » 

Tezel,  on  his  return  from  Berlin,  where  he  had  met  with  a  most 
friendly  reception  from  the  Elector  Joachim,  brother  of  the  farmer- 
general,  took  up  his  head-quarters  at  Juterboch.  Staupitz,  availing 
himself  of  his  influence  with  the  Elector  Frederick,  had  often 
represented  to  him  the  abuses  of  the  indulgences,  and  the  scanda- 
lous proceedings  of  the  mendicants,  and  the  princes  of  Saxony 
feeling  indignant  at  the  shameful  traffic,  had  forbidden  the  mer- 
chant to  enter  their  territory.  He  was,  accordingly,  obliged  to- 
remain  on  those  of  the  Archbishop  of  Magdebourg,  but  at  the  same 
time  came  as  near  to  Saxony  as  he  could,  Juterboch  being  only 
four  miles  from  Wittemberg. 

"This  great  thresher  of  purses,"  says  Luther,  "set  about 
threshing  the  country  in  grand  style,  so  that  the  money  began  to 
leap,  tumble,  and  tinkle  in  his  chest."  The  people  of  Wittemberg 
went  in  crowds  to  the  indulgence  market  of  Juterboch. 

At  this  period  Luther  had  the  highest  respect  for  the  church 
and  for  the  Pope.  "  I  was  then,"  said  he,  "  a  monk,  a  most  bigoted 
Papist,  so  intoxicated  and  imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  Rome,  that 
if  I  had  been  able  I  would  willingly  have  lent  a  hand  in  killing 
any  one  audacious  enough  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  Pope  in  the 
minutest  matter.  I  was  a  real  Saul,  as  many  still  are."  But,  at 
the  same  time,  his  heart  was  ready  to  declare  in  favour  of  all  that 
he  believed  to  be  truth,  and  against  all  that  he  believed  to  be  error. 
"  I  was  a  young  doctor  just  off  the  irons,  ardent  and  rejoicing  in 
the  word  of  the  Lord." 

One  day  when  Luther  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  confessional  at 
Wittemberg,  several  citizens  of  the  town  came  before  him,  and 
one  after  another  confessed  the  grossest  immoralities.  Adultery, 
libertinism,  usury,  ill-gotten  wealth,  were  the  crimes  with  which 
the  minister  of  the  word  was  entertained  by  persons  of  whose  soula 
he  was  one  day  to  give  account.  He  rebukes,  corrects,  and  in- 
structs them  ;  but  what  is  his  astonishment  when  these  people  tell 
him  that  they  don't  choose  to  abandon  their  sins  ?  Quite  amazed, 
the  pious  monk  declares,  that  since  they  refuse  to  promise  amend- 
ment, he  cannot  give  them  absolution. 

The  wretched  creatures  then  appealed  to  their  letters  of  indul- 
gence, exhibiting  them  and  extolling  their  virtues. 

But  Luther  replied,  that  he  cared  little  for  the  paper  which 
they  had  shown  him,  and  added,  unless  you  repent,  you  will  all 
perish.  They  made  an  outcry,  and  expostulated,  but  the  doctor 
was  immovable  ;  "  they  must  cease  to  do  evil,  and  learn  to  do  well, 
otherwise  no  absolution."  "Beware,"  added  he,  "of  lending  an 
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ear  to  the  harangues  of  the  vendors  of  indulgences ;  you  might  be 
better  employed  than  in  buying  those  licences  which  are  sold  you 
for  the  most  paltry  sum." 

Much  alarmed,  these  inhabitants  of  Wittemberg  hastened  back 
to  Tezel  to  tell  him  how  his  letters  were  disregarded  by  an  Augus- 
tine monk.  Tezel,  on  hearing  this,  became  red  with  fury,  crying, 
and  stamping,  and  cursing  in  the  pulpit.  To  strike  a  deeper  terror 
into  the  people,  he  repeatedly  kindled  a  fire  in  the  market-place, 
declaring  he  had  received  orders  from  the  Pope  to  burn  aU  heretics 
who  should  dare  to  oppose  his  holy  indulgences. 

Such  is  the  circumstance,  which  was  not  the  cause,  but  the  first 
occasion  of  the  Reformation.  A  pastor  seeing  the  sheep  of  his 
flock  in  a  path  which  must  lead  them  to  destruction,  makes  an 
effort  to  deliver  them.  As  yet,  he  has  no  thought  of  reforming 
the  church  and  the  world.  He  has  seen  Rome  and  its  corruptions, 
but  he  declares  not  against  Rome.  He  perceives  some  of  the 
abuses  under  which  Christianity  ifi  groaning,  but  has  no  thought 
of  correcting  these  abuses.  He  has  no  desire  to  become  Reformer. 
He  has  no  plan  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church  any  more  than 
he  had  had  one  for  himself.  God  intends  reform,  and  for  reform 
selects  Luther.  The  same  remedy  which  had  proved  so  powerful 
in  curing  his  own  wretchedness,  the  hand  of  God  will  employ  by 
him  to  cure  the  miseries  of  Christendom.  He  remains  quiet  in 
the  sphere  which  is  assigned  to  him,  walking  merely  where  his 
Master  calls  him,  and  fulfilling  his  duties  as  a  professor,  preacher, 
and  pastor,  at  Wittemberg.  While  seated  in  the  church,  his 
hearers  come  and  open  their  hearts  to  him.  Evil  makes  an  assault 
upon  him,  and  error  seeks  him  out,  of  her  own  accord.  He  is 
interfered  with  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  his  conscience, 
which  is  bound  to  the  word  of  God,  resists.  Is  it  not  God  that 
calls  him?  To  resist  is  a  duty,  and  being  a  duty,  is  also  a  right. 
He  has  no  alternative  but  to  speak. 

In  this  way  were  events  ordered  by  that  God  who  was  pleased, 
says  Mathesius,  "  to  restore  Christendom  by  means  of  the  son  of  a 
forge  master,  and  to  purify  the  impure  doctrine  of  the  church,  by 
making  it  pass  through  his  furnaces." 

Luther  impelled  equally  by  obedience  to  the  truth  of  God,  and 
by  charity  towards  men,  mounted  the  pulpit.  He  forewarned  his 
hearers ;  but,  as  he  himself  says,  he  did  it  gently.  His  prince  had 
obtained  particular  indulgences  from  the  Pope  for  the  church  of 
the  castle  of  Wittemberg,  and  it  was  possible  that  some  of  the 
blows  which  he  was  going  to  level  at  the  indulgences  in  question 
might  fall  on  those  of  the  Elector.  No  matter;  he  will  run 
the  risk.  If  he  sought  to  please  men,  he  would  not  be  the  servant 
of  Christ. 

"  No  man  can  prove  by  Scripture,"  says  the  faithful  minister  of 
the  Word,  to  the  people  of  Wittemberg,  "  that  the  justice  of  God 
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exacts  a  penalty  or  satisfaction  from  the  sinner ;  the  only  duty 
which  it  imposes  upon  him  is  true  repentance,  sincere  conversion, 
a  resolution  to  bear  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  be  diligent  in 
good  works.  It  is  a  great  error  to  think  that  we  can  ourselves 
satisfy  the  justice  of  God  for  our  sins.  He  always  pardons  them 
gratuitously  by  his  inestimable  grace." 

This  sermon  was  printed,  and  made  a  deep  impression  on  all  who 
read  it.  Tezel  answered  it,  and  Luther  replied ;  but  these  dis- 
cussions did  not  take  place  till  a  later  period  (1518). 

The  words  of  Luther  had  produced  little  effect.  Tezel,  without 
troubling  himself,  continued  his  traffic  and  his  impious  harangues. 
Will  Luther  submit  to  these  crying  abuses,  and  keep  silence  ?  As 
a  pastor,  he  has  earnestly  exhorted  those  who  have  had  recourse  to 
his  ministry,  and,  as  a  preacher,  he  has  lifted  his  warning  voice 
iu  the  pulpit.  It  still  remains  for  him  to  speak  as  a  theologian  to 
address,  not  individuals  in  the  confessional,  not  the  assembly  of  the 
faithful  in  the  church  of  Wittemberg,  but  all  who,  like  himself, 
are  teachers  of  the  word  of  God.  His  resolution  is  taken. 

He  has  no  thought  of  attacking  the  Church,  or  of  putting  the 
Pope  on  his  defence.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  his  respect  for  the  Pope 
that  will  not  allow  him  to  be  any  longer  silent  with  regard  to 
claims  by  which  he  is  injured.  He  must  take  the  part  of  the  Pope 
against  audacious  men,  who  dare  to  associate  his  venerable  name 
with  their  disgraceful  traffic.  Far  from  thinking  of  a  revolution 
which  is  to  destroy  the  primacy  of  Rome,  Luther  expects  to  have 
the  Pope  and  Catholicism  for  his  allies  against  impudent  monks. 

The  feast  of  All  Saints  was  an  important  day  for  Witteoioer^, 
and  especially  for  the  church  which  the  Elector  had  there  erected 
and  filled  with  relics.  On  that  day  these  relics,  adorned  with  silver 
and  gold,  and  precious  stones,  were  brought  out  and  exhibited  to 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  who  were  astonished  and  dazzled  by  their 
magnificence.  Whoever  on  that  day  visited  the  church  and  con- 
fessed in  it  obtained  a  valuable  indulgence.  Accordingly,  on  this 
great  occasion,  pilgrims  came  in  crowds  to  Wittemberg. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  1517,  Luther,  who  had  already  taken 
his  resolution,  walked  boldly  towards  the  church  to  which  the 
superstitious  crowds  of  pilgrims  were  repairing  and  put  up  on  the 
door  of  this  church  ninety-five  Thesis  or  propositions  against  the 
doctrine  of  indulgences.  Neither  the  Elector,  nor  Staupitz,  nor 
Spalatin,  nor  any,  even  the  most  intimate  of  his  friends,  had  been 
previously  informed  of  this  step.  In  these  thesis,  Luther  declared 
in  a  kind  of  preamble,  that  he  had  written  them  with  the  express 
desire  of  setting  the  truth  in  the  full  light  of  day.  He  declared 
himself  ready  to  defend  them  on  the  morrow  at  the  university, 
against  all  and  sundry.  The  attention  which  they  excited  was 
great;  they  were  read  and  repeated.  In  a  short  time  the  pilgrims, 
the  university,  the  whole  town  was  ringing  with  them. 
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Here,  then,  was  the  commencement  of  the  work.  The  germ  of 
the  Reformation  was  contained  in  these  thesis  of  Luther.  The 
abuses  of  indulgence  were  attacked  in  them  (and  this  was  their 
most  striking  feature),  but  behind  those  attacks  there  was, 
moreover,  a  principle  which,  although  it  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  multitude  far  less,  was  destined  one  day  to  overthrow  the 
edifice  of  the  papacy.  The  evangelical  doctrine  of  a  free  and 
gratuitous  remission  of  sins  was  here  publicly  professed  for  the 
first  time.  Henceforth  the  work  must  grow. 

In  fact,  it  was  evident  that  any  man  who  had  faith  in  the 
remission  of  sins  as  preached  by  the  doctor  of  Wittemberg ;  any 
one  who  had  this  conversion  and  sanctification,  the  necessity  of 
which,  he  urged,  would  no  longer  concern  himself  about  human 
ordinances,  but  would  escape  from  the  swaddling-bands  of  Rome, 
and  secure  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  All  errors  behoved 
to  give  way  before  this  truth.  By  it  light  had  at  first  entered 
Luther's  own  mind,  and  by  it,  in  like  manner,  light  is  to  be  diffused 
in  the  Church. 

What  previous  reformers  wanted  was  a  clear  knowledge  of  this 
truth ;  and  hence  the  unfruitf ulness  of  their  labours.  Luther 
himself  was  afterwards  aware  that,  in  proclaiming  justification  by 
faith,  he  had  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree.  "  This  is  the 
doctrine,"  said  he,  "  which  we  attack  in  the  followers  of  the  papacy. 
Huss  and  Wycliffe  only  attacked  their  lives,  but  in  attacking  their 
doctrine  we  take  the  goose  by  the  neck.  All  depends  on  the 
Word  which  the  Pope  took  from  us  and  falsified.  I  have 
vanquished  the  Pope,  because  my  doctrine  is  according  to  God, 
and  his  is  according  to  the  devil." 

These  thesis,  notwithstanding  of  their  great  boldness,  still 
bespeak  the  monk,  who  refuses  to  allow  a  single  doubt  as  to  the 
authority  of  the  See  of  Rome.  But  in  attacking  the  doctrine  of 
indulgences,  Luther  had,  without  perceiving  it,  assailed  several 
errors,  the  exposure  of  which  could  not  be  agreeable  to  the  Pope, 
seeing  that  they  tended,  sooner  or  later,  to  bring  his  supremacy  in 
question.  Luther,  at  the  time,  did  not  see  so  far;  but  he  felt  all 
the  boldness  of  the  step  which  he  had  just  taken,  and,  con- 
sequently, thought  himself  bound  to  temper  it  in  so  far  as  was 
consistent  with  the  respect  due  to  truth.  He,  accordingly, 
presented  his  thesis  only  as  doubtful  propositions  on  which  he  was 
anxious  for  the  views  of  the  learned ;  and,  conformably  to  the 
established  custom,  annexed  to  them  a  solemn  protestation, 
declaring  that  he  wished  not  to  say  or  affirm  any  thing  not  founded 
on  Holy  Scripture,  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  the  rights  and 
decretals  of  the  See  of  Rome. 

Often,  in  the  sequel,  on  contemplating  the  immense  and 
unlooked-for  consequences  of  this  courageous  attack,  Luther  was 
astonished  at  himself,  and  could  not  understand  how  he  had 
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ventured  upon  it.  An  invisible  hand,  mightier  than  his  own,  held 
the  leading  reins,  and  pushed  him  into  a  path  which  he  knew  not, 
and  from  the  difficulties  of  which  he  would,  perhaps,  Lave  recoiled, 
if  he  had  known  them,  and  been  advancing  alone  and  of  himself. 
"I  engaged  in  this  dispute,"  says  he,  "without  premeditated 
purpose,  without  knowing  it  or  wishing  it ;  and  was  taken  quite 
unprepared.  For  the  truth  of  this  I  appeal  to  the  Searcher  of 
hearts." 

Luther  had  become  acquainted  with  the  source  of  these  abuses. 
He  had  received  a  little  book,  ornamented  with  the  arms  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Mentz  and  Magdeburg,  and  containing  the 
regulations  to  be  observed  in  the  sale  of  indulgences.  It  was  this 
young  prelate,  therefore,  this  accomplished  prince,  who  had 
prescribed,  or  at  least  sanctioned,  all  this  quackery.  In  him 
Luther  only  sees  a  superior  to  whom  he  owes  fear  and  reverence  : 
and  wishing  not  to  beat  the  air,  but  to  address  those  entrusted 
with  the  government  of  the  Church,  he  sent  him  a  letter, 
distinguished  at  once  by  its  frankness  and  humility.  Luther 
wrote  this  letter  to  Albert  the  same  day  on  which  he  put  up  his 
thesis. 

"  Pardon  me,  most  reverend  Father  in  Christ,  and  most 
illustrious  Prince,"  says  he  to  him,  "if  I,  who  am  only  the  dregs 
of  mankind,  have  the  presumption  to  write  your  High  Mightiness. 
The  Lord  Jesus  is  my  witness,  that,  feeling  how  small  and 
despicable  I  am,  I  have  long  put  off  doing  it.  Will  your  Highness, 
however,  be  pleased  to  let  fall  a  look  on  a  grain  of  dust,  and  in 
accordance  with  your  episcopal  meekness,  graciously  receive  my 
petition. 

There  are  people  who  are  carrying  the  papal  indulgence  up  and 
down  the  country  in  the  name  of  your  Grace.  I  do  not  so  much 
blame  the  declamation  of  the  preachers  (I  have  not  heard  them), 
as  the  erroneous  ideas  of  unlearned  and  simple  people  who  imagine 
that  by  buying  indulgences  they  secure  their  salvation. 

Good  God  !  souls  entrusted  to  your  care,  most  venerable  Father, 
are  conducted  to  death,  and  not  to  life.  The  just  and  strict 
account  which  will  be  required  of  you  grows  and  augments  from 
day  to  day.  I  have  not  been  able  to  continue  longer  silent.  Ah  ! 
man  is  not  saved  by  works,  or  by  the  performances  of  his  bishop. 
Even  the  righteous  scarcely  is  saved ;  and  the  way  that  leadeth 
unto  life  is  strait.  Why,  then,  do  the  preachers  of  indulgences  by 
vain  fables  inspire  the  people  with  a  false  security  ? 

According  to  them,  indulgence  alone  ought  to  be  proclaimed, 
ought  to  be  extolled.  What !  is  not  the  chief  and  only  duty  of 
bishops  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  gospel  and  the  love  of  Jesus 
Christ?  Jesus  Christ  has  nowhere  ordered  the  preaching  of 
indulgence  ;  but  has  strongly  enjoined  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 
How  dreadful,  then,  and  how  perilous,  for  a  bishop  to  allow  the 
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gospel  to  be  passed  in  silence,   and  nothing  but  the  sound  of 
indulgence  to  be  incessantly  dunned  into  the  ears  of  his  people. 

Most  worthy  Father  in  God,  in  the  Instruction  of  the 
commissaries,  which  has  been  published  in  name  of  your  Grace 
(doubtless  without  your  knowledge),  it  is  said  that  the  indulgence 
is  the  most  precious  treasure, — that  it  reconciles  man  to  God,  and 
enables  those  who  purchase  it  to  dispense  with  repentance. 

What  then,  can  I,  what  ought  I  to  do,  most  venerable  Bishop, 
most  serene  Prince  1  Ah  !  I  supplicate  your  Highness,  by  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  turn  upon  this  business  an  eye  of  paternal 
vigilance,  to  supress  the  pamphlet  entirely,  and  ordain  preachers 
to  deliver  a  different  sort  of  discourses  to  the  people.  If  you 
decline  to  do  so,  be  assured  you  will  one  day  hear  some  voice 
raised  in  refutation  of  these  preachers,  to  the  great  dishonour  of 
your  most  serene  Highness." 

Luther  at  the  same  time  sent  his  thesis  to  the  archbishop,  and, 
in  a  postscript,  asked  him  to  read  them,  that  he  might  be  convinced 
how  little  foundation  there  was  for  the  doctrine  of  indulgences. 

Thus  Luther's  whole  desire  was,  that  the  watchmen  of  the 
Church  should  awake,  and  exert  themselves  in  putting  an  end  to 
the  evils  which  were  laying  it  waste.  Nothing  could  be  more 
noble  and  more  respectful  than  this  letter  from  a  monk  to  one  of 
the  greatest  princes  of  the  Church  and  the  empire.  Never  was 
there  a  better  exemplification  of  the  spirit  of  our  Saviour's 
precept — "  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's,  and 
unto  God  the  things  which  are  God's."  This  is  not  the  course  to 
violent  revolutionists,  who  contemn  powers  and  blame  dignities. 
It  is  a  cry  proceeding  from  the  conscience  of  a  Christian  and  a 
priest,  who  gives  honour  to  all,  but  in  the  first  place  fears  God. 
However,  all  prayers  and  supplications  were  useless. 

The  young  Archbishop,  engrossed  by  his  pleasures  and  ambitious 
designs,  made  no  reply  to  this  solemn  appeal. 

The  Bishop  of  Brandebourg,  Luther's  ordinary — a  learned  and 
pious  man,  to  whom,  also,  he  sent  his  thesis — replied  that  he  was 
attacking  the  power  of  the  Church,  that  he  would  involve  himself 
in  great  trouble  and  vexation,  that  the  thing  was  bevond  his 
strength,  and  that  his  earnest  advice  to  him  was  to  keep 
quiet. 

"  Both  thought,"  says  Luther  afterwards,  "  that  the  Pope  would 
be  too  many  for  a  miserable  mendicant  like  me." 

Nobody  appeared  at  the  university  next  day  to  attack  the 
propositions  of  Luther.  The  traffic  of  Tezel  was  too  much  in 
discredit,  and  too  disgraceful  for  any  other  than  himself,  or  some 
one  of  his  creatures,  to  dare  to  take  up  the  gauntlet.  But  these 
thesis  were  destined  to  be  heard  in  other  places  than  under  the 
roof  of  an  academical  hall.  Scarcely  had  they  been  nailed  to  the 
door  of  the  castle  church  of  Wittemberg,  than  the  feeble  strokes 
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of  the  hammer  were  followed  throughout  Germany  by  a  blow 
which  reached  even  to  the  foundations  of  proud  Rome,  threatening 
sudden  ruin  to  the  walls,  the  gates,  and  the  pillars  of  the  papacy, 
stunning  and  terrifying  its  champions,  and  at  the  same  time 
awakening  thousands  from  the  sleep  of  error. 

These  thesis  spread  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  A  month 
had  not  elapsed  before  they  were  at  Rome.  "In  a  fortnight.'' 
says  a  contemporary  historian,  "they  were  in  every  part  of 
Germany,  and  in  four  weeks  had  traversed  almost  the  whole  of 
Christendom  ;  as  if  the  angels  themselves  had  been  the  messengers, 
and  carried  them  before  the  eyes  of  all  men.  Nobody  can  believe 
what  a  noise  they  made."  They  were  afterwards  translated  into 
Dutch  and  Spanish,  and  a  traveller  even  sold  them  at  Jerusalem. 
"Every  one,"  says  Luther,  "was  complaining  of  the  indulgences, 
and  as  all  the  bishops  and  doctors  had  kept  silence,  and  nobody 
had  ventured  to  bell  the  cat,  poor  Luther  became  a  famous  doctor, 
because,  as  they  expressed  it,  one  had  at  length  come  who  dared  to 
do  it.  But  I  liked  not  this  glory ;  the  music  seemed  to  me  too 
lofty  for  the  words." 

Some  of  the  pilgrims,  who  had  flocked  from  different  states  to 
Wittemberg  for  the  feast  of  All  Saints,  instead  of  indulgences 
carried  home  with  them  the  famous  thesis  of  the  Augustine  monk, 
and  thus  helped  to  circulate  them.  All  read,  pondered,  and 
commented  on  them.  They  occupied  the  attention  of  all  convents 
and  all  universities.  All  pious  monks  who  had  entered  the  cloister 
to  save  their  souls,  all  upright  and  honest  men,  rejoiced  in  this 
striking  and  simple  confession  of  the  truth,  and  wished  with  all 
their  heart  that  Luther  would  continue  the  work  which  he  had 
begun.  At  length  a  monk  had  had  the  courage  to  undeitake  this 
perilous  contest.  It  was  a  reparation  made  to  Christendom,  and 
the  public  conscience  was  satisfied.  In  these  thesis  piety  saw  a 
blow  given  to  all  kinds  of  superstition ;  the  new  theology  bailed  in 
them  the  defeat  of  the  scholastic  dogmas ;  princes  and  magistrates 
regarded  them  as  a  barrier  raised  against  the  encroachments  of 
ecclesiastical  power ;  while  the  nations  were  delighted  at  seeing 
the  decided  negative  which  this  monk  had  given  to  the  avarice  of 
the  Roman  chancery. 

Erasmus,  a  man  very  worthy  of  credit,  and  one  of  the  principal 
rivals  of  the  Reformer,  says  to  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  "When 
Luther  attacked  this  fable,  the  whole  world  concurred  in  applaud- 
ing him."  "  I  observe,"  said  he  on  another  occasion  to  Cardinal 
Campeggi,  "that  those  of  the  purest  morals,  and  an  evangelical 
piety,  are  the  least  opposed  to  Luther.  His  life  is  lauded  even  by 
those  who  cannot  bear  his  faith.  The  world  was  weary  of  a  doctrine 
containing  so  many  childish  fables,  and  was  thirsting  for  that 
living  water,  pure  and  hidden,  which  issues  from  the  springs  of  the 
evangelists  and  the  apostles.  The  genius  of  Luther  was  fitted  to 
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accomplish  these  things,  and  his  zeal  must  have  animated  him  to 
the  noble  enterprise." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Public  Feeling  and  Opinion  Regarding  the  Thesis — What  Erasmas  Thought 
—The  Prior  of  Steinlausitz— The  Emperor— The  Pope — The  Bishop  and  the 
Monks — Tezel  Attacks  the  Thesis — Luther's  Reply  to  Tezel. 

We  must  follow  these  propositions  as  they  penetrated  to  the 
studies  of  the  learned,  the  cells  of  monks,  and  the  palaces  of  princes, 
in  order  to  form  some  idea  of  the  various  but  wonderful  effects  which 
they  produced  in  Germany. 

The  prudent  Erasmas  was  in  the  Netherlands  when  the  thesis 
reached  him.  He  was  inwardly  delighted  at  seeing  his  secret 
wishes  for  the  reformation  of  abuses  expressed  with  so  much 
boldness,  and  commended  their  author,  only  exhorting  him  to 
more  moderation  and  prudence.  Nevertheless,  some  persons  in 
his  presence  blaming  Luther's  violence,  he  said,  "God  has  given 
men  a  cure  which  cuts  thus  deep  into  the  flesh,  because  otherwise 
the  disease  would  be  incurable."  And  at  a  later  period  ;  when  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  asked  his  opinion  as  to  Luther's  affair,  he 
replied  with  a  smile.  "I  am  not  at  all  astonished  at  his  having 
made  so  much  noise,  for  he  has  committed  two  unpardonable 
faults ;  he  has  attacked  the  tiara  of  the  Pope  and  the  belly  of  the 
monks." 

Dr.  Flek,  prior  of  the  cloister  of  Steinlausitz,  had  for  some  time 
given  up  reading  mass,  but  had  not  told  any  one  his  reason.  He 
one  day  found  the  thesis  of  Luther  posted  up  in  the  refactory  of 
his  convent.  He  went  up  and  began  to  read  them,  but  had  only 
perused  a  few,  when  unable  to  contain  his  joy,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Well  well,  he  whom  we  have  been  so  long  looking  for  is  come  at 
last ;  and  this  you  monks  will  see."  Then  reading  in  the  future, 
says  Mathesius,  and  playing  upon  the  word  Wittemberg,  he 
said,  '•  Everybody  will  come  to  seek  wisdom  at  this  mountain,  and 
will  find  it."  He  wrote  to  the  doctor  to  persevere  courageously 
in  his  glorious  combat.  Luther  calls  him  a  man  full  of  joy  and 
consolation. 

The  ancient  and  celebrated  episcopal  see  of  Wiirzburg  was  then 
held  by  Lowrence  de  Bibra,  a  man,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
his  contemporaries,  pious,  honest,  and  wise.  When  a  gentleman 
came  to  intimate  to  him  that  he  intended  his  daughter  for  the 
cloister,  "  Give  her  rather  a  husband,"  said  he ;  and  then  added, 
"Are  you  in  want  of  money  for  that  purpose?  I  will  lend  you." 
The  Emperor  and  all  the  princes  held  him  in  the  highest  esteem. 
He  lamented  the  disorders  of  the  Church,  and  especially  those  of 
convents.  The  thesis  having  reached  his  palace  also,  he  read 
tfhem  with  great  delight,  and  publicly  declared  his  approbation  of 
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Luther.  At  a  later  period  he  wrote  to  the  Elector  Frederick, 
"Dont  part  with  pious  Dr.  Martin  Luther;  for  he  has  beeu 
wronged."  The  Elector,  delighted  at  his  testimony,  wrote  the 
Reformer  with  his  own  hand  to  acquaint  him  with  it. 

The  Emperor  Maximilian,  predecessor  of  Charles  V.,  also  read 
and  admired  the  thesis  of  the  monk  of  Wittemberg.  He 
perceived  his  talents,  and  foresaw  that  this  obscure  Augustine 
might,  indeed,  become  a  powerful  ally  of  Germany  in  her  struggle 
with  Rome.  Accordingly,  he  instructed  his  envoy  to  say  to  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  "  Take  good  care  of  the  monk  Luther,  for  the 
time  may  come  when  we  shall  have  need  of  him ; "  and  shortly 
after,  being  at  a  diet  with  Pfeffinger,  the  Elector's  confidential 
councillor,  he  said  to  him,  "  Well  what  is  your  Augustine  doing  ? 
Assuredly  his  propositions  are  not  to  be  despised ;  he  will  give  the 
monks  enough  to  do." 

At  Rome  even,  and  in  the  Vatican,  the  thesis  were  not  so  ill 
received  as  might  have  been  supposed.  Leo  X.  judged  of  them  as 
a  friend  of  letters,  rather  than  a  Pope.  The  amusement  which 
they  gave  him  made  him  overlook  the  severe  truths  which  they 
contained ;  and  when  Sylvester  Prierias,  the  master  of  the  sacred 
palace,  who  had  the  office  of  examining  new  works,  urged  him  to 
treat  Luther  as  a  heretic,  he  replied,  "  This  Friar,  Martin  Luther, 
is  a  great  genius ;  all  that  is  said  against  him  is  mere  monkish 
jealousy. 

An  old  priest  of  Hexter  in  Westphalia,  having  received  and 
read  the  thesis  in  his  presbytery,  said  in  Low  German,  shaking 
his  head,  "  Dear  friar  Martin  !  if  you  succeed  in  overthrowing  this 
purgatory  and  all  these  paper  merchants,  assuredly  you  are  a 
mighty  segnior ! " 

However  not  only  did  many  of  Luther's  friends  entertain  fears 
as  to  the  step  which  he  had  taken,  but  several  even  testified  their 
disapprobation. 

The  Bishop  of  Brandenburg,  distressed  at  seeing  his  diocese  the 
scene  of  so  important  a  contest,  was  anxious  to  suppress  it.  He 
resolved  to  take  the  gentle  method,  and  employed  the  Abbot  of 
Lenin  to  say  to  Luther,  in  his  name,  "I  doa't  find  anything  iu 
the  thesis  contradictory  of  Catholic  truth.  I  myself  condemn 
these  indiscreet  proclamations;  but  for  the  love  of  peace  and 
deference  to  your  bishop,  cease  writing  on  the  subject."  Luther 
was  confounded  at  being  thus  humbly  addressed  by  so  great  an 
abbot  and  so  great  a  bishop,  and  led  away  by  the  feelings  of  the 
moment,  replied,  "I  consent.  I  would  rather  obey  than  work 
miracles,  were  it  in  my  power." 

The  Elector  was  grieved  at  the  commencement  of  a  contest 
which  was  no  doubt  legitimate,  but  the  end  of  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  foresee.  No  prince  was  more  desirous  than  Frederick 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  peace.  Now,  what  an  immense  fire 
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might  this  small  spark  not  kindle  ?  What  discord,  what  rending 
of  nations  might  this  quarrel  of  monks  not  produce  1  The  Elector 
repeatedly  made  Luther  aware  how  much  he  was  annoyed. 

Even  in  his  own  order  and  his  own  convent  of  Wittemberg, 
Luther  met  with  disapprobation.  The  prior  and  sub-prior, 
terrified  at  the  clamour  of  Tezel  and  his  companions,  repaired  in 
fear  and  trembling  to  the  cell  of  friar  Martin,  and  said, 

"  Do  not,  we  entreat  you,  bring  shame  on  our  order.  The  other 
orders,  and  especially  the  Dominicans,  are  overjoyed  to  think  they 
are  not  to  be  alone  in  disgrace." 

Luther  was  moved  by  these  words,  but  soon  recovering  himself 
he  replied,  "  Dear  fathers,  if  the  thing  is  not  done  in  the  name  of 
God  it  will  fail,  but  if  it  is,  let  it  proceed."  The  prior  and  sub- 
prior  said  no  more.  "  The  thing  proceeds  even  now,"  adds  Luther, 
after  relating  this  anecdote,  "and  please  God,  always  will  proceed 
better  and  better,  even  to  the  end.  Amen." 

Still  the  reproaches  and  accusations  which  assailed  Luther  from 
all  quarters  failed  not  to  make  some  impression  on  his  mind. 
His  hopes  were  disappointed.  He  had  expected  to  see  the  heads 
of  the  church  and  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  nation 
publicly  uniting  with  him ;  but  it  was  otherwise.  A  word  of 
approbation,  allowed  to  escape  at  the  first  moment  of  enthusiasm, 
was  all  that  the  best  disposed  gave  him,  while  several  of  those 
whom  he  had  till  then  most  highly  venerated  were  loud  in  censur- 
ing him. 

The  struggle  which  took  place  in  his  soul  cannot  be  better 
described  than  in  his  own  words.  "  I  began  this  affair,"  says  he, 
with  great  fear  and  trembling.  Who  was  I,  a  poor,  miserable, 
despicable  friar,  liker  a  corpse  than  a  living  man  ; — who  was  I,  to 
oppose  the  majesty  of  the  Pope,  before  whom  not  only  the  kings 
of  the  earth  and  the  whole  world,  but  also,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
heaven  and  hell  trembled,  compelled  to  yield  obedience  to  his  nod  ? 
Nobody  can  imagine  what  my  heart  suffered  during  those  two  first 
years,  and  into  what  depression,  I  might  say  what  despair,  I  was 
often  plunged." 

How  honourable  these  misgivings  are  to  Luther !  How  well 
they  display  the  sincerity  and  uprightness  of  his  soul  !  And  how 
much  more  worthy  of  respect  do  those  painful  assaults  which  he  had 
to  sustain,  both  within  and  without,  prove  him  to  be,  than  mere 
intrepidity,  without  any  such  struggle,  could  have  done !  The 
travail  of  his  soul  clearly  displays  the  truth  and  divinity  of  his 
work. 

The  reproaches,  timidity,  or  silence,  of  Luther's  friends  had  dis- 
couraged him ;  the  attacks  of  his  enemies  had  the  very  opposite 
effect.  This  frequently  happens.  The  adversaries  of  the  truth, 
while  thinking  by  their  violence  to  do  their  own  work,  often  do 
that  of  God  himself. 
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The  gauntlet  which  had  been  thrown  down  was  taken  up  by 
Tezel  with  a  feeble  hand.  Luther's  sermon,  which  had  been  to  the 
people  what  his  thesis  had  been  to  the  learned,  was  the  subject  of 
his  first  reply.  He  refuted  it  point  by  point  in  his  own  way,  and 
then  announced  that  he  was  preparing  to  combat  his  adversary  at 
greater  length  in  thesis  which  he  would  maintain  at  the  University 
of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  "  Then,"  said  he,  adverting  to  the  con- 
clusion of  Luther's  sermon ;  "  then  every  one  will  be  able  to  judge 
who  is  heresiarch,  heretic,  schismatic,  erroneous,  rash,  and  calumni- 
ous. Then  it  will  be  manifest  to  the  eyes  of  all  who  has  a  dull 
brain,  who  has  never  felt  the  Bible,  read  Christian  doctrines, 
understood  his  own  teachers.  In  maintaining  the  propositions 
which  I  advance,  I  am  ready  to  suffer  all  things,  prison,  cudgel, 
water,  and  fire." 

One  thing  which  strikes  us  in  reading  this  production  of  Tezel 
is  the  difference  between  his  German  and  that  of  Luther.  One 
would  say  that  an  .interval  of  several  ages  is  between  them.  A 
foreigner,  especially,  sometimes  finds  it  difficult  to  comprehend 
Tezel,  whereas  the  language  of  Luther  is  almost  the  same  as  that 
of  our  day.  A  comparison  of  the  two  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
Luther  is  the  creator  of  the  German  language.  No  doubt,  this  is 
one  of  his  least  merits,  but  still  it  is  one. 

Luther  replied  without  naming  Tezel;  Tezel  had  not  named 
him.  But  there  was  nobody  in  Germany  who  could  not  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  their  publications  the  name  which  they  had 
judged  it  expedient  to  suppress.  Tezel  tried  to  confound  the 
repentance  which  God  demands  with  the  penance  which  the 
Church  imposes,  in  order  to  give  a  higher  value  to  bis  indulgences. 
Luther  made  it  his  business  to  clear  up  this  point. 

"  To  avoid  many  words,"  said  he,  in  his  graphic  style,  "  I  give 
to  the  wind  (which,  besides,  has  more  leisure  than  I  have)  his 
other  words,  which  are  only  sheets  of  paper  and  withered  leaves  ; 
and  I  content  myself  with  examining  the  foundations  of  his  house 
of  bur-thistle. 

The  penitence  which  the  holy  father  imposes  cannot  be  that 
which  Jesus  Christ  demands  ;  for  whatever  the  holy  father  imposes 
he  can  dispense  with ;  and  if  these  two  penitences  were  one  and 
the  same,  it  would  follow  that  the  holy  father  takes  away  what 
Jesus  appoints,  and  thereby  makes  void  the  commandment  of  God. 
Ah  !  if  it  so  pleases  him,  let  him  maltreat  me,  continues  Luther, 
after  quoting  other  false  interpretations  of  Tezel;  "let  him  call 
me  heretic,  schismatic,  calumniator,  or  anything  he  likes;  I  will 
not  on  that  account  be  his  enemy,  but  will  pray  for  him  as  for  a 
friend.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  allow  him  to  treat  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  our  consolation,  (Rom.  xv.,  4,)  as  a  sow  treats  a  sack 
of  corn." 

We   must   accustom   ourselves  to  Luther's   occasional   use  of 
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expressions  too  harsh  and  homely  for  our  age, — it  was  the  custom 
of  the  time ;  and  under  those  words  which  in  our  days  would 
violate  the  proprieties  of  language,  there  is  usually  a  force  and 
justice  which  disposes  us  to  pardon  their  rankness. 

Luther  afterwards  deals  with  the  insulting  language  of  Tezel,  and 
pays  him  back  in  his  own  way.  "At  the  sound  of  these  invectives 
methinks  I  hear  a  large  ass  braying  at  me.  I  am  delighted  at  it, 
and  would  be  very  sorry  that  such  people  should  give  me  the 
name  of  a  good  Christian." 

We  must  give  Luther  as  he  is  with  all  his  foibles.  This  turn 
for  pleasantry,  coarse  pleasantry,  was  one  of  them.  The  Reformer 
was  a  great  man,  undoubtedly  a  man  of  God ;  but  he  was  a  man, 
not  an  angel,  and  not  even  a  perfect  man.  Who  is  entitled  to 
call  upon  him  for  perfection  1 

"For  the  rest,"  adds  he,  challenging  his  opponents  to  the  com- 
bat, "  although  it  is  not  usual  to  burn  heretics  for  such  points, 
here,  at  Wittemberg,  am  I,  Doctor  Martin  Luther !  Is  there  any 
inquisitor  who  pretends  to  chew  fire,  and  make"  rocks  leap  into  the 
air?  I  give  him  to  know,  that  he  has  a  safe-conduct  to  come 
here,  an  open  door,  and  bed  and  board  certain,  all  by  the  gracious 
care  of  our  admirable  Duke  Frederick,  who  will  never  protect 
heresy." 

We  see  that  Luther  was  not  deficient  in  courage.  He  trusted 
to  the  word  of  God — a  rock  which  never  gives  way  in  the  tempest. 
But  God  in  faithfulness  gave  him  still  further  aid.  The  bursts  of 
joy  with  which  the  multitude  had  hailed  Luther's  thesis  were  soon 
succeeded  by  a  gloomy  silence.  The  learned  had  timidly  drawn 
back  on  hearing  the  calamities  and  insults  of  Tezel  and  the 
Dominicans.  The  bishops,  who  had  previously  been  loud  in  con- 
demnation of  the  abuses  of  indulgences,  seeing  them  at  length 
attacked,  had  not  failed,  with  an  inconsistency  of  which  there  are 
but  too  many  examples,  to  find  that  at  that  time  the  attack  was 
inopportune.  The  greater  part  of  the  Reformer's  friends  were 
frightened.  Several  of  them  had  fled.  But  when  the  first  terror 
was  over,  the  minds  of  men  took  an  opposite  direction.  The 
monk  of  Wittemberg  soon  saw  himself  again  surrounded  with  a 
great  number  of  friends  and  admirers. 

Luther  had  not  sent  his  propositions  either  to  the  prince  or 
to  any  of  his  courtiers.  The  chaplain  seems  to  have  expressed 
some  surprise  at  this,  and  Luther  answers  : — "  I  did  not  wish  my 
thesis  to  reach  our  illustrious  prince  or  any  of  his  court  before 
those  who  think  themselves  specially  addressed  had  received  them, 
lest  it  should  be  thought  that  I  had  published  them  by  order  of 
the  prince  or  to  gain  his  favour,  or  from  opposition  to  the  Bishop 
of  Mentz.  I  hear  there  are  already  several  who  dream  such  things. 
But  now  I  can  swear  in  all  safety  that  my  thesis  were  published 
without  the  knowledge  of  Duke  Frederick." 
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''  I  had  no  intention,"  said  Luther  to  the  secretary  of  Nurem- 
berg, "to  give  my  thesis  so  much  publicity.  I  wished  only  to 
confer  on  their  contents  with  some  of  tlio.se  who  reside  with  us  or 
near  us ;  intending,  if  they  condemned,  to  destroy,  and  if  they 
approved,  to  publish  them.  But  now  they  are  printed,  reprinted, 
and  spread  far  and  wide,  beyond  my  expectation  ;  so  much  so  that  I 
repent  of  their  production.  Xot  that  I  have  any  fear  of  the  truth 
being  known  by  the  people,  (for  this  was  all  I  sought,}  but  this  is 
not  the  way  of  instructing  them.  There  are  questions  in  the 
thesis  as  to  which  I  have  still  my  doubts :  and  if  I  had  thought 
that  they  were  to  produce  such  a  sensation,  there  are  things  which 
I  would  have  omitted,  and  others  which  I  would  have  affirmed 
vwith  greater  confidence." 

Luther  afterwards  thought  differently.  Far  from  fearing  he  had 
said  too  much,  he  declared  that  he  ought  to  have  said  still  more. 
But  the  apprehensions  which  Luther  expresses  to  Scheurl  do 
honour  to  his  sincerity.  They  show  that  he  had  nothing  like  a 
premeditated  plan,  had  no  party  spirit,  no  overweening  conceit, 
and  sought  nothing  but  the  truth.  When  he  had  fully  discovered 
the  truth,  his  language  was  different.  "You  will  find  in  my  first 
writings,"  said  he,  many  years  after,  "  that  I  very  humbly  made 
many  concessions  to  the  Pope,  and  on  points  of  great  importance ; 
concessions  which  I  now  detest,  and  regard  as  abominable  and 
blasphemous." 

At  this  time  the  Elector  had  just  levied  a  tax,  and  it  was  con- 
fidently alleged  that  he  was  going  to  levy  another,  probably  on 
the  advice  of  his  counsellor  Pfeffinger,  against  whom  Luther  often 
throws  out  cutting  sarcasms.  The  doctor  boldly  placed  himself 
in  the  breach. 

"Let  not  your  Highness,"  said  he,  "despise  the  prayer  of  a 
mendicant.  In  the  name  of  God  I  entreat  you  not  to  order  a  new 
tax.  My  heart  is  broken,  as  well  as  that  of  several  of  your  most 
devoted  servants,  at  seeing  how  much  the  last  has  injured  your 
fair  fame,  and/  the  popularity  which  your  Highness  enjoyed.  It 
is  true  that  God  has  endowed  you  with  profound  intellect,  so  that 
you  see  much  farther  into  things  than  I,  or  doubtless  all  your 
subjects,  do.  But,  perhaps,  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  a  feeble 
intellect  instruct  a  great  one,  in  order  that  no  one  may  trust  in 
himself,  but  only  in  the  Lord  our  God.  May  he  deign  to  keep 
your  body  in  health  for  our  good,  and  destine  your  soul  to  life 
eternal.  Amen."  In  this  way  it  is  that  the  gospel,  while  it 
makes  us  honour  kings,  make  us  also  plead  the  cause  of  the  people. 
While  it  tells  them  of  their  duties,  it,  at  the  same  time,  reminds 
the  prince  of  their  rights.  The  voice  of  a  Christian  such  as 
Luther,  raised  in  the  cabinet  of  a  soverign,  might  often  supply  the 
place  of  a  v;hole  assembly  of  legislators. 

In  this  letter,  in  which  Luther  addre^ea  a  harsh  lesson  to  the 
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Elector,  he  fears  not  to  present  a  request  to  him,  or  rather  to 
remind  him  of  a  promise,  viz.,  to  give  him  a  new  suit.  This 
freedom  of  Luther,  at  a  moment  when  he  might  have  feared  he  had 
given  offence  to  Frederick,  is  equally  honourable  to  the  prince  and 
to  the  Reformer.  "But,"  adds  he,  "if  it  is  Pfeffinger  who  has 
the  charge  of  it,  let  him  give  it  in  reality,  and  not  in  protestations 
of  friendship.  He  knows  very  well  how  to  weave  a  web  of  good 
words,  but  no  good  cloth  ever  comes  out  of  it." 

Luther  thought,  that,  by  the  faithful  counsel  which  he  had 
given  to  his  prince,  he  had  well  deserved  his  court  dress.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  two  years  later  he  had  not  recived  it,  and  renewed 
his  request.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  Frederick  was  not  so 
much  under  the  influence  of  Luther  as  has  been  said. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Tezel  and  the  Dominicans — -Tezel's  Thesis  in  Reply  to  Luther — Tezel  Burns 
Luther's  Thesis — The  Students  Burn  Tezel's  Thesis — Luther's  Vexation. 

The  minds  of  men  had  thus  gradually  recovered  from  their  first 
alarm.  Luther  himself  was  disposed  to  declare  that  his  words  did 
not  mean  so  much  as  had  been  imagined.  New  circumstances 
might  divert  public  attention,  and  the  blow  struck  at  Roman 
doctrine  might,  as  had  been  the  case  with  so  many  others,  spend 
itself  in  the  air.  The  partisans  of  Rome  prevented  this  result. 
They  fanned  the  flame  instead  of  smothering  it. 

Tezel  and  the  Dominicans  replied  haughtily  to  the  attack  which 
had  been  made  upon  them.  Burning  with  eagerness  to  crush  the 
audacious  monk  who  had  disturbed  their  traffic,  and  to  gain  the 
favour  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  they  uttered  cries  of  rage.  They 
maintained  that  to  attack  the  indulgence  ordered  by  the  Pope  was 
to  attack  the  Pope  himself,  and  they  called  in  aid  of  all  the  monks 
and  theologians  of  their  school.  In  fact,  Tezel  felt  that  an 
opponent  like  Luther  was  too  much  for  him  single-handed.  Quite 
disconcerted,  but  more  especially  enraged  at  the  doctor's  attack,  he 
quitted  the  environs  of  Wittemberg,  and  repaired  to  Frankfort  on 
the  Oder,  where  he  arrived  as  early  as  November,  1517.  The 
university  of  that  town,  like  that  of  Wittemberg,  was  of  recent 
date.  One  of  the  professors  was  Conrad  Wimpina,  a  man  of  much 
eloquence,  an  old  rival  of  Pollich  of  Mellerstadt,  and  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  theologians  of  the  time.  Wimpina's  envy  was 
excited  both  by  the  doctor  and  by  the  University  of  Wittemberg ; 
for  their  reputation  obscured  his.  Tezel  applied  to  him  for  a  reply 
to  Luther's  thesis,  and  Wimpina  wrote  two  series  of  antithesis,  the 
former  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  indulgences,  and  the  latter  to 
defend  the  authority  of  the  Pope. 

This  disputation,  which  had  been  long  prepared  and   loudly 
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advertised,  and  of  which  Tezel  entertained  the  highest  hopes,  took 
place  on  the  20th  January,  1518.  Tezel  having  beaten  up  for 
recruits,  monks  had  been  sent  from  all  the  neighbouring  cloisters, 
and  assembled  to  the  number  of  more  than  three  hundred.  Tezel 
read  his  thesis,  one  of  which  declared,  "  that  whosoever  says  that 
the  soul  does  not  fly  away  from  purgatory  as  soon  as  the  money 
tinkles  on  the  bottom  of  the  strong  box,  is  in  error." 

But,  above  all,  he  maintained  propositions,  according  to  which, 
the  Pope  appeared  to  be  truly,  as  the  apostle  expresses  it,  seated  as 
God  in  the  temple  of  God.  It  was  convenient  for  this  shameless 
merchant  to  take  refuge  under  the  Pope's  mantle,  with  all  his 
disorders  and  scandals. 

In  presence  of  the  numerous  assembly  in  which  he  stood,  he 
declared  himself  ready  to  maintain  as  follows  : — 

3.  "  Christians  must  be  taught  that  the  Pope,  by  the  greatness 
of  his  power,  is  above  the  whole  universal  Church  and  all  councils. 
His  orders  ought  to  be  implicitly  obeyed. 

4.  "  Christians  must  be  taught  that  the  Pope  alone  is  entitled 
to  decide  in  matters  of  Christian  faith ;  that  he,  and  none  but  he, 
has   the  power  to  explain  the  meaning  of  Scripture  in  his  own 
sense,  and  to  approve  or  condemn  all  words  or  works  of  others. 

5.  "  Christians  must  be  taught  that  the  judgment  of  the  Pope 
in  things  which  concern  Christian  faith,  and  which  are  necessary 
to  the  salvation  of  the  human  race,  cannot  possibly  err. 

6.  "  Christians  must  be  taught  that  in  matters  of  faith  they 
ought  to  lean  and  rest  more  upon  the  opinion  of  the  Pope,  as 
manifested  by  his  decisions,  than  on  the  opinion  of  all'  wise  men, 
as  drawn  by  them  out  of  Scripture. 

8.  "  Christians  must  be  taught  that  those  who  attack  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  Pope  are  guilty  of  the  crime  of  lese-majesty, 
and  deserve  malediction. 

17.  "Christians  must  be  taught  that  there  are  many  things 
which  the  Church  regards  as  authentic  articles  of  universal  truth, 
although  they  are  not  found  either  in  the  canon  of  Scripture  or  in 
ancient  doctors. 

44.  "Christians  must  be  taught  to  regard  those  as  obstinate 
heretics,  who,  by  their  words,  their  actions,  or  their  writings, 
declare  that  they  would  not  retract  their  heretical  propositions 
were  excommunication  after  excommunication  to  rain  or  hail  upon 
them. 

48.  "  Christians  must  be  taught  that  those  who  protect  heretics 
in  their  error,  and  who,  by  their  authority,  prevent  them  from 
being  brought  before  the  judge  who  is  entitled  to  try  them,  are 
excommunicated ;  that  if,  in  the  space  of  a  year,  they  desist  not 
from  doing  so,  they  will  be  declared  infamous,  and  severely 
punished  with  various  punishments,  ia  terms  of  law,  and  to  the 
terror  of  all  men. 
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50.  "  Christians  must  be  told  that  those  who  spoil  so  many 
books  and  so  much  paper,  and  who  preach  or  dispute  publicly  and 
wickedly  on  the  confession  of  the  mouth,  the  satisfaction  of  works, 
the  rich  and  great  indulgences  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  on  his 
power ;  that  those  who  ally  themselves  with  those  so  preaching  or 
writing,  who  take  pleasure  yn  their  writings,  and  circulate  them 
among  the  people  and  in  the  world  :  that  those,  in  fine,  who 
secretly  speak  of  those  things  in  a  contemptuous  and  irreverent 
manner,  may  well  tremble  at  incurring  the  pains  which  have  just 
been  named,  and  of  precipitating  themselves  and  others  with 
them,  at  the  last-  day,  into  eternal  condemnation,  and  even  here 
below  into  great  disgrace.  For  every  beast  that  toucheth  the 
mountain  shall  be  stoned." 

We  see  that  Luther  was  not  the  only  person  whom  Tezel  atacked. 
In  the  forty-eighth  thesis  he  had  probably  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
in  view.  These  propositions  savour  much  of  the  Dominican.  To 
threaten  every  contradictor  with  severe  punishment  was  an  in- 
quisitor's argument,  and  scarcely  admitted  of  a  reply.  The  three 
hundred  monks  whom  Tezel  had  brought  together  gaped  and 
stared  in  admiration  of  his  discourse.  The  theologians  of  the 
university  were  too  much  afraid  of  being  classed  with  the  abettors 
of  heresy,  or  were  too  much  attached  to  the  principals  of  Wimpina, 
candidly  to  adopt  the  extraordinary  thesis  which  had  just  been 
read. 

The  whole  affair,  about  which  so  much  noise  had  been  made, 
seemed  destined  to  be  only  a  sham  fight ;  but  among  the  crowd 
of  students  present  at  the  disputation  was  a  young  man  of  about 
twenty,  named  John  Knipstrow.  He  had  read  the  thesis  of 
Luther,  and  found  them  conformable  to  the  doctrines  of  Scripture. 
Indignant  at  seeing  the  truth  publicly  trampled  under  foot,  while 
no  one  appeared  to  defend  it,  this  young  man  rose  up,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  the  whole  assembly,  and  attacked  the  presumptu- 
ous Tezel. 

The  Dominican,  who  had  not  counted  on  such  opposition,  was 
quite  disconcerted.  After  some  efforts,  he  quitted  the  field  of 
battle,  and  gave  place  to  Wimpina,  who  made  a  more  vigorous 
resistance ;  but  Knipstrow  pressed  him  so  closely,  that,  to  put  an 
end  to  a  contest,  which  in  his  eyes  was  so  unbecoming,  Wimpina, 
who  presided,  declared  the  discussion  closed,  and  proceeded  forth- 
with to  confer  the  degree  of  doctor  on  Tezel,  in  recompense  of  this 
glorious  combat.  Wimpina,  to  disencumber  himself  of  the  young 
orator,  caused  him  to  be  sent  to  the  convent  of  Pyritz  in  Pomerania, 
with  orders  that  he  should  be  strictly  watched.  But  this  dawning 
light  was  only  removed  from  the  banks  of  the  Oder  that  it  might 
afterwards  shed  a  bright  effulgence  in  Pomerania.  When  God 
sees  it  meet,  he  employs  scholars  to  confound  teachers. 
.  Tezel,  wishing  to  repair  the  check  which  he  had  received,  had 
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recourse  to  the  ultima  ratio  of  Rome  and  the  inquisitors, — I  mean 
the  faggot.  On  a  public  walk  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Frankfort, 
he  caused  a  pulpit  and  a  scaffold  to  be  erected,  and  repaired 
thither  in  solemn  procession  with  his  insiynia  of  inquistor. 
Mounting  the  pulpit,  he  let  loose  all  his  fury.  He  darted  his 
thunder,  and  with  his  stentorian  voice  exclaimed,  that  the  heretic 
Luther  ought  to  be  burned  alive.  Then  placing  the  doctor's  thesis 
and  sermon  on  the  scaffold,  he  burned  them.  He  was  better 
acquainted  with  this  kind  of  work  than  with  the  defence  of  thesis. 
Here  he  met  with  no  opponents,  and  his  victory  was  complete. 
The  impudent  Dominican  returned  in  triumph  to  Frankfort. 
When  parties  in  power  are  vanquished,  they  have  recourse  to 
certain  demonstrations  which  must  be  conceded  to  them  as  a  kind 
of  consolation  to  their  disgrace. 

The  second  thesis  of  Tezel  form  an  important  epoch  in  the 
Reformation.  They  changed  the  locality  of  the  dispute,  trans- 
porting it  from  the  indulgence  market  to  the  halls  of  the  Vatican, 
and  diverting  it  from  Tezel  to  the  Pope.  Instead  of'  the  con- 
temptible creature  whom  Luther  had  taken  in  his  fist,  they 
substituted  the  sacred  person  of  the  Head  of  the  church.  Luther 
was  stunned  at  this.  It  is  probable  that  he  would  himself  have 
taken  the  step  at  a  later  period,  but  his  enemies  spared  him  the 
trouble.  Thenceforward  the  question  related  not  merely  to  a 
disreputable  traffic,  but  to  Rome ;  and  the  blow  by  which  a  bold 
hand  had  tried  to  demolish  the  shop  of  Tezel,  shook  the  very 
foundations  of  the  pontifical  throne. 

Tezel's  thesis  were  only  a  signal  to  the  Roman  troops.  A  cry 
against  Luther  arose  among  the  monks,  who  were  infuriated  at  the 
appearance  of  an  adversary  more  formidable  than  either  Erasmus 
or  Reuchlin  had  been.  The  name  of  Luther  resounded  from  the 
pulpits  of  the  Dominicans,  who  addressed  themselves  to  the  passions 
of  the  people,  and  inveighed  against  the  courageous  doctor,  as  a 
madman,  a  deceiver,  and  a  demoniac.  His  doctrine  was  denounced 
as  the  most  dreadful  heresy.  "  Wait  only  for  a  fortnight,  or  four 
weeks  at  farthest,"  said  they,  "and  this  noted  heretic  will  be 
burned."  Had  it  depended  only  on  the  Dominicans,  the  fate  of 
the  Saxon  doctor  had  soon  been  that  of  Huss  and  Jerome,  but  his 
life  was  destined  to  accomplish  what  the  ashes  of  Huss  had  begun. 
Each  does  the  work  of  God,  one  by  his  death,  and  another  by  his 
life. 

Several  now  began  to  cry  out  that  the  whole  university  of 
Wittemberg  was  tainted  with  heresy,  and  pronounced  it  infamous. 
"  Let  us  pursue  the  villain,  and  all  his  partisans,"  continued  they. 
In  several  places  these  exclamations  had  the  effect  of  stirring  up 
the  passions  of  the  people.  Those  who  shared  the  opinions  of  the 
Reformer  had  the  public  attention  directed  towards  them  ;  and  in 
every  place  where  the  monks  were  strongest,  the  friends  of  the 
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gospel  felt  the  effects  of  their  hatred.  Thus,  in  regard  to  the 
Reformation,  the  Saviour's  prediction  began  to  be  accomplished, 
"  They  will  revile  you  and  persecute  you,  and  say  all  manner  of 
evil  against  you  falsely  for  my  sake."  This  is  a  recompense  which 
the  world  at  no  time  fails  to  bestow  on  the  decided  friends  of  the 
gospel. 

When  Luther  was  made  acquainted  with  Tezel's  thesis,  and  with 
the  general  attack  of  which  they  were  the  signal,  his  courage  rose. 
He  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  withstand  such  adversaries  to  the 
face  ;  and  his  intrepid  zeal  had  no  difficulty  in  resolving  to  do  so. 
At  the  same  time,  their  feebleness  made  him  aware  of  his  own 
strength,  and  told  him  what  he  was. 

He  did  not,  however,  allow  himself  to  give  way  to  those  emotions 
of  pride  which  are  so  natural  to  the  heart  of  man.  "  It  gives  me 
more  difficulty,"  he  writes  to  Spalatin,  "  to  refrain  from  despising 
my  adversaries,  and  so  sinning  against  Jesus  Christ,  than  it  would 
give  me  to  vanquish  them.  They  are  so  ignorant  in  things  human 
and  divine,  that  one  is  ashamed  at  having  to  fight  with  them  ; 
and  yet  it  is  their  very  ignorance  which  gives  them  their  incon- 
ceivable audacity  and  face  of  brass." 

One  thing,  however,  sometimes  distressed  Luther,  viz.,  the 
thought  of  the  dissensions  which  his  courageous  opposition  might 
produce.  He  knew  that  a  single  word  might  be  sufficient  to  set 
the  world  in  a  flame  ;  and  when  he  foresaw  prince  against  prince, 
and  perhaps  nation  against  nation,  his  patriotic  heart  was  saddened 
and  his  Christian  charity  alarmed.  His  wish  was  for  peace  ;  but 
he  behoved  to  speak  out.  So  God  required.  "  I  tremble,"  said 
he,  "  I  shudder  at  the  thought  of  being  the  cause  of  discord  among 
such  mighty  princes." 

He  still  kept  silence  in  regard  to  Tezel's  propositions  concerning 
the  Pope.  Had  he  been  carried  away  by  passion,  he  would  doubt- 
less have  made  an  impetuous  assault  on  the  extraordinary  doctrine 
under  which  his  opponents  sought  to  take  shelter.  He  did  not  do 
so ;  and  there  is  in  this  delay,  reserve,  and  silence,  something  grave 
and  solemn,  which  sufficiently  explains  the  spirit  by  which  he  was 
animated.  He  waited,  but  not  through  weakness  ;  for  when  he 
struck  he  gave  a  heavier  blow. 

Tezel,  after  his  auto  dafe  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  had  hastened 
to  send  his  thesis  into  Saxony.  There,  thought  he,  they  will  serve 
as  an  antidote  to  those  of  Luther.  A  man  from  Halle,  employed 
by  the  inquisitor  to  calculate  his  propositions,  arrived  at  Wittem- 
berg.  The  students  of  the  university,  still  indignant  at  Tezel  for 
having  burned  the  thesis  of  their  master,  no  sooner  heard  of  the 
messenger's  arrival,  than  they  sought  him  out,  and,  gathering 
round,  jostled  and  frightened  him. 

"  How  dare  you  bring  such  things  here  ? "  demanded  they. 

Some  purchasing  part  of  the  copies  with  which  he  was  provided, 
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and  others  seizing  the  rest,  they  got  possession  of  his  whole  stock, 
amounting  to  eight  hundred  copies.  Then,  unknown  to  the  Elector, 
the  Senate,  the  Rector,  Luther,  and  all  the  other  professors,  they 
put  up  the  following  notice  on  the  boards  of  the  University  : — 

"Whosoever  is  desireous  to  be  present  at  the  burning  and 
funeral  of  Tezel's  thesis,  let  him  repair  at  two  o'clock  to  the  market- 
place." 

Crowds  assembled  at  the  hour,  and  committed  the  propositions 
of  the  Dominican  to  the  flames,  amid  loud  acclamations.  One 
copy  which  escaped,  Luther  afterwards  sent  to  his  friend,  Lange 
of  Erfurt.  These  generous  but  imprudent  youths  fallowed  the  old 
precept,  "  Eye  for  eye,  and  tooth  /o»-  tooth,"  and  not  that  of  Jesus 
Christ;  but  after  the  example  which  doctors  and  professors  had 
given  at  Frankfort,  can  we  be  astonished  that  young  students 
followed  it  at  Wittemberg  1  The  news  of  this  academical  execution 
spread  throughout  Germany,  and  made  a  great  noise.  Luther 
was  extremely  vexed  at  it. 

"I  am  astonished,"  he  writes  to  his  old  master,  Jodocus,  at 
Erfurt,  "  how  you  could  think  it  was  I  that  burned  Tezel's  thesis. 
Do  you  think  that  I  am  so  devoid  of  sense  ?  But  what  can  I  do  ? 
When  I  am  the  subject  of  remark,  everything  seems  to  be  believed. 
Can  I  tie  up  the  tongues  of  the  whole  world  1  Very  well !  Let 
them  say,  let  them  hear,  let  them  see,  let  them  pretend  whatever 
they  please ;  I  will  act  as  long  as  the  Lord  gives  me  strength,  and 
with  his  help  will  fear  nothing." 

The  act  of  the  students  shows  how  much  their  heart*  already 
burned  for  the  cause  which  Luther  defended.  This  was  an  im- 
portant symptom  ;  for  a  movement  among  the  young  of  necessity 
soon  extends  to  the  whole  nation. 

The  thesis  of  Tezel  and  Wimpina,  though  little  esteemed,  pro- 
duced a  certain  effect.  They  heightened  the  dispute,  widened  the 
rent  which  had  been  made  in  the  mantle  of  the  Church,  and 
brought  questions  of  the  highest  interest  into  the  field.  Accord- 
ingly, the  heads  of  the  Church  began  to  look  more  narrowly  at  the 
matter,  and  to  declare  decidedly  against  the  Reformer. 

"Verily,  I  know  not  in  whom  Luther  confides,"  said  the  Bishop 
of  Brandenburg,  "  when  he  dares  thus  attack  the  power  of  Bishops." 

Perceiving  this  new  circumstance  called  for  new  proceedings, 
the  Bishop  came  in  person  to  Wittemberg ;  but  he  found  Luther 
animated  with  the  inward  joy  which  a  good  conscience  imparts, 
and  determined  to  give  battle.  The  Bishop  felt  that  the  Augustine 
monk  was  obeying  an  authority  superior  to  his,  and  returned  to 
Brandenburg  in  a  rage.  One  day,  in  the  winter  of  1518,  when 
sitting  at  his  fireside,  he  turned  to  those  who  were  about  him  and 
said,  "  I  will  not  lay  down  my  head  in  peace  till  I  have  thrown 
Martin  into  the  fire,  as  I  do  this  brand,"  throwing  one  into  the 
grata 
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The  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  not  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  heads  of  the  Church  any  more  than  that  of 
the  first  century  had  been  by  the  Sanhedrim  and  the  synagogue. 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  heads  of  the  Church  were  opposed 
to  Luther,  the  Reformation,  and  its  ministers,  in  the  same  way  as 
they  were  opposed  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  gospel  and  his  apostles,  and 
as  they  too  often  are  at  all  times  to  the  truth.  "  The  bishops," 
says  Luther,  in  speaking  of  the  visit  which  the  Bishop  of  Branden- 
burg had  paid  him,  "begin  to  perceive  that  they  ought  to  have 
done  what  I  am  doing,  and  they  are  consequently  ashamed.  They 
call  me  proud  and  audacious,  and  I  deny  not  that  I  am  so.  But 
they  are  not  the  people  to  know  either  what  God  is,  or  what  we 
are." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  Papal  Censor  at  Rome  replies  to  Luther's  Thesis — Luther's  reply  to  the 
Papal  Censor — New  Opponents — The  Inquisitor  at  Cologne,  and  Professor 
Eek. 

A  more  serious  resistance  than  that  of  Tezel  was  already  opposed 
to  Luther.  Rome  had  answered.  A  reply  had  issued  from  the 
walls  of  the  sacred  palace.  It  was  not  Leo  X.  who  had  taken  it 
into  his  head  to  speak  theology. 

"A  quarrel  of  monks,"  he  had  one  day  said.  "The  best  thing 
is  not  to  meddle  with  it." 

And  on  another  occasion,  "It  is  a  drunken  German  who  has 
written  these  thesis  ;  when  he  recovers  from  his  wine  he  will  speak 
differently." 

A  Dominican  of  Rome,  Sylvester  Mazolini  de  Prierio,  master  of 
the  sacred  palace,  exercised  the  functions  of  censor,  and  in  this 
character  was  the  first  man  in  Italy  who  knew  of  the  Saxon  monk's 
thesis. 

A  Roman  censor  and  the  thesis  of  Luther  !  What  a  rencounter  I 
Liberty  of  speech,  liberty  of  investigation,  liberty  of  faith,  come 
into  collision  in  Rome,  with  that  power  which  pretends  to  have  in 
its  hands  a  monoply  of  intelligence,  and  to  open  and  shut  the 
mouth  of  Christendom  at  its  pleasure.  The  struggle  between 
Christian  liberty,  which  begets  children  of  God,  and  pontifical 
despotism,  which  begets  slaves  of  Rome,  is,  as  it  were,  personified 
during  the  first  days  of  the  Reformation,  in  the  encounter  between 
Luther  and  Prierio. 

The  Roman  censor,  prior-general  of  the  Dominicans,  employed 
to  determine  what  Christendom  must  say,  or  not  say,  and  know 
or  not  know,  hastened  to  reply,  and  published  a  tract,  which  he 
dedicated  to  Leo  X.  He  spoke  contemptuously  of  the  German 
monk,  and  declared,  with  a  self-sufficiency  altogether  Roman, 
"  that  he  was  anxious  to  know  whether  this  Martin  had  a  nose  of 
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iron,  or  a  head  of  brass,  which  could  not  be  broken."  Then,  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue,  he  attacked  the  thesis  of  Luther,  employing, 
alternately,  ridicule,  insult,  and  threatening. 

The  combat  between  the  Augustine  of  Wittemberg  and  the 
Dominican  of  Rome  took  place  on  the  very  question  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  the  Reformation ;  viz.,  "  What  is  the  sole  infal- 
lible authority  to  Christians  ? "  The  following  is  the  system  of  the 
Church,  as  expounded  by  its  most  independent  organs. 

The  letter  of  the  written  Word  is  dead  without  the  spirit  of 
interpretation,  which  alone  unfolds  its  hidden  meaning.  Now  this 
spirit  is  not  granted  to  every  Christian,  but  to  the  Church ;  in 
other  words,  to  the  priests.  It  is  great  presumption  to  maintain, 
thftt  he  who  promised  to  be  with  his  Church  always  to  the  end  of 
the  world,  could  abandon  it  to  the  power  of  error.  It  will  be  said, 
perhaps,  that  the  doctrine  and  constitution  of  the  Church  are  not 
the  same  as  we  find  them  in  the  sacred  oracles.  This  is  true ;  but 
the  change  is  only  apparent,  relating  to  the  form,  and  not  to  the 
substance.  Moreover,  the  change  is  an  advance.  The  living 
power  of  the  Spirit  has  given  reality  to  what  exists  in  Scripture 
only  in  idea;  it  has  embodied  the  sketches  of  the  Word,  put  a 
finishing  hand  to  these  sketches,  and  completed  the  work  of  which 
the  Bible  had  furnished  only  the  first  outlines.  Scripture  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  determined  by  the  Church, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Here  the  Catholic  doctors 
are  divided.  General  councils,  say  some,  and  Gerson  among  the 
number,  are  the  representatives  of  the  Church.  The  Pope,  says 
others,  is  the  depositary  of  the  Spirit  of  interpretation ;  and  no 
man  is  entitled  to  understand  Scripture  in  a  sense  differing  from 
that  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Prierio. 

Such  was  the  doctrine  which  the  master  of  the  sacred  palace 
opposed  to  the  rising  Reformation.  On  the  power  of  the  Pope  and 
the  Church  he  advanced  propositions  at  which  the  most  shameless 
flatterers  of  the  court  of  Rome  would  have  blushed.  The  following 
is  one  of  the  points  which  he  maintains  at  the  commencement  of 
his  tract : — "  Whoever  rests  not  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  the  Roman  pontiff,  as  the  infallible  rule  of  faith,  from 
which  the  Holy  Scripture  itself  derives  its  force  and  authority,  is 
a  heretic." 

Then  in  a  dialogue,  in  which  Luther  and  Sylvester  are  the 
speakers,  the  latter  tries  to  refute  the  doctor's  propositions.  The 
sentiments  of  the  Saxon  monk  were  quite  new  to  a  Roman  censor. 
Accordingly,  Prierio  shows  that  he  understood  neither  the  emotions 
of  his  heart,  nor  the  motives  of  his  conduct.  To  the  teacher  of 
truth  he  applied  the  little  standards  of  the  valets  of  Rome.  "  Dear 
Luther  ! "  says  he,  "  were  you  to  receive  a  bishopric  and  a  plenary 
indulgence  for  the  repair  of  your  Church  from  our  lord  the  Pope, 
you  would  proceed  more  gently,  and  would  even  prose  in  favour 
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of  the  indulgence  which  you  are  now  pleased  to  blacken  ! "  The 
Italian,  so  proud  of  the  elegance  of  his  manners,  sometimes  assumes 
the  most  scurrilous  tone.  "If  the  property  of  dogs  is  to  bite," 
says  he  to  Luther,  "I  fear  your  father  must  have  been  a  dog." 
The  Dominican  begins  at  last  to  be  almost  astonished  at  his  own 
condescension  in  speaking  to  a  rebellious  monk ;  aud  concludes 
with  showing  his  opponent  the  cruel  teeth  of  an  inquisitor.  "  The 
Roman  Church,"  says  he,  having  in  the  Pope  the  summit  of  spiritual 
and  temporal  power,  may,  by  the  secular  arm,  constrain  those 
who  after  receiving  the  faith,  stray  from  it.  She  is  not  bound  to 
employ  arguments  for  the  purpose  of  combating  and  subduing  the 
rebellious." 

These  words  traced  by  the  pen  of  one  of  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Roman  court  had  a  very  significant  meaning.  They  failed,  how- 
ever, to  terrify  Luther.  He  believed,  or  feigned  to  believe,  that 
this  dialogue  was  not  by  Prierio,  but  by  Ulric  von  Hiitten,  or  by 
some  other  of  the  authors  of  "  The  Letters  of  some  Obscure  Men," 
who  (said  he  in  his  sarcastic  strain)  had,  in  order  to  stir  up  Luther 
against  Prierio,  compiled  this  mass  of  absurdity.  He  had  no  desire 
to  see  the  court  of  Rome  in  arms  against  him.  However,  after 
remaining  for  some  time  silent,  his  doubts,  if  he  had  any,  having 
been  dispelled,  he  set  to  work,  and  in  two  days  after  was  prepared 
with  his  reply. 

The  Bible  had  produced  the  Reformer  and  begun  the  Reforma- 
tion. Luther,  in  believing,  had  no  need  of  the  testimony  of  the 
Church.  His  faith  was  derived  from  the  Bible  itself ;  from  within, 
and  not  from  without.  His  thorough  conviction  that  the  evangel- 
ical doctrine  was  immovably  founded  on  the  word  of  God  made 
him  regard  all  external  authority  as  useless.  Luther's  experience, 
in  this  respect,  opened  a  new  prospect  to  the  Church.  The  living 
spring  which  had  burst  forth  before  the  monk  of  Wittemberg,  was 
destined  to  become  a  stream  a,1"  which  nations  would  quench  their 
thirst. 

The  Church  had  said  that,  in  order  to  understand  the  Word, 
the  Spirit  of  God  must  interpret  ^it,  and  so  far  the  Church  was 
right.  But  her  error  consisted  in  regarding  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a 
monopoly  conferred  on  a  certain  caste. 

The  bold  movement  by  which  Luther  changed  the  point  on 
which  the  human  heart  rested  its  highest  hopes,  and  with  a  mighty 
hand  transferred  those  hopes  from  the  walls  of  the  Vatican  to 
the  rock  of  the  word  of  God,  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm.  This 
was  the  work  which  the  Reformer  had  in  view  in  his  reply  to 
Prierio. 

Putting  aside  the  axioms  which  the  Dominican  had  placed  at 
the  head  of  his  work,  he  says,  "After  your  example,  I,  too,  am 
going  to  lay  down  some  axioms." 

"  The  first  is  the  saying  of  St.  Paul,  '  Should  we,  or  an  angel 
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from  heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  which 
we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed.' " 

The  second  is  the  following  passage  of  St.  Augustine,  addressed 
to  St.  Jerome : — "  I  have  learned  to  pay  to  the  canonical  books 
alone  the  honour  of  believing  very  firmly  that  none  of  them  has 
erred;  as  to  others,  I  believe  not  what  they  say,  for  the  simple 
reason,  that  it  is  they  who  say  it." 

Luther  then  vigorously  proceeds  to  lay  down  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Reformation, — the  word  of  God,  the  whole  word 
of  God,  and  nothing  bitf  the  word  of  God.  "  If  you  understand 
these  principles,"  continues  he,  "you  will  also  understand  that 
your  whole  dialogue  is  completely  overturned  ;  for  you  have  done 
nothing  else  than  adduce  the  words  and  opinions  of  St.  Thomas." 
Next,  attacking  the  anxioms  of  his  opponent,  he  frankly  declares 
his  opinion  that  Popes  and  Councils  may  err.  He  complains  of  the 
flattery  of  the  Roman  courtiers  in  attributing  to  the  Pope  the 
alleged  infallibility  of  both  Popes  and  Councils,  and  declares  that 
the  Church  exists  virtually  only  in  Christ,  and  representatively 
only  in  Councils.  Coming  afterwards  to  the  supposition  which 
Prierio  had  made,  he  says,  "  No  doubt  you  judge  me  by  yourself, 
but  if  I  aspired  to  a  bishopric,  assuredly  I  would  not  use  language 
which  sounds  so  hateful  in  your  ears.  Do  you  imagine  I  am 
ignorant  how  Bishoprics  and  the  Popedom  are  procured  at  Rome  ? 
Do  not  the  very  children  in  the  streets  sing  the  well  known 
words — 

'  Rome  now-a-days  is  more  unclean, 
Than  ought  that  in  the  world  is  seen  ?  " 

This  was  among  the  stanzas  current  in  Rome  before  the  election 
of  one  of  the  last  Popes.  Nevertheless,  Luther  speaks  of  Leo  with 
respect.  "I  know,"  says  he,  "  that  in  him  we  have,  as  it  were,  a 
Daniel  in  Babylon ;  his  integrity  has  repeatedly  endangered  his 
life."  He  concludes  with  a  few  words  in  reply  to  the  menaces  of 
Prierio :  "In  fine,  you  say  that  the  Pope  is  at  once  pontiff  and 
emperor,  and  that  he  has  power  to  constrain  by  the  secular  arm. 
Are  you  thirsting  for  murder?  Take  my  word  for  it,  your 
rhodomontades  and  your  loud-sounding  threats  cannot  terrify  me. 
Though  I  be  killed,  Christ  lives,  Christ  my  Lord,  and  the  Lord  of 
all,  blessed  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen." 

Thus  Luther  with  a  strong  arm  assails  the  infidel  altar  of 
the  Papacy,  opposing  to  it  the  altar  of  the  word  of  God,  alone 
holy,  alone  infallible,  before  which  he  would  have  every  knee 
to  bow,  and  on  which  he  declares  himself  ready  to  sacrifice  his 
life. 

Prierio  published  a  reply,  and  after  it  a  third  treatise  on  "the 
Irrefragable  Truth  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,"  in 
which,  founding  on  ecclesiastical  law,  he  says,  that  though  the 
Pope  were  to  send  the  people  and  himself  to  the  devil  en  masse,  he 
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could  not  for  so  doing  be  either  judged  or  deposed.  The  Pope  was 
at  length  obliged  to  impose  silence  on  Prierio. 

A  new  opponent  soon  entered  the  list.  He  too  was  a  Dominican. 
James  Hochstraten,  Inquisitor  at  Cologne ;  he  too  was  furious  when 
he  saw  Luther's  boldness.  It  was  indeed  necessary  that  darkness 
and  monkish  fanaticism  should  engage  in  close  fight  with  him  who 
was  to  give  them  their  death-blow.  Monkism  was  formed  after 
primitive  truth  had  begun  to  decay,  and  from  that  period  down- 
ward, errors  and  monks  had  gone  hand  in  hand.  The  man  who 
was  to  hasten  their  ruin  had  appeared ;  but  these  sturdy 
champions  would  not  quit  the  field  without  a  fierce  combat.  This 
combat  they  continued  to  wage  with  him  throughout  his  whole 
life,  though  the  proper  personification  of  it  is  in  Hochstraten ; 
Hochstraten  and  Luther — the  one,  the  free  and  intrepid  Christian 
and  the  other,  the  blustering  slave  of  monkish  superstition. 

Hochstraten  unchains  his  rage,  and,  with  loud  cries,  demands 
the  death  of  a  heretic.  His  wish  is  to  secure  the  triumph  of  Rome 
by  means  of  the  flames.  "  It  is  high  treason  against  the  Church," 
exclaims  he,  "to  let  so  execrable  a  heretic  live  another  single  hour. 
Let  a  scaffold  be  instantly  erected  for  him ! "  This  sanguinary 
counsel  was,  alas !  but  too  well  followed  in  many  countries ;  the 
voice  of  numerous  martyrs,  as  in  the  first  days  of  the  Church,  bore 
testimony  to  the  truth  in  the  midst  of  the  flames.  But  in  vain 
were  fire  and  sword  invoked  against  Luther.  The  angel  of  Jehovah 
constantly  encamped  around  him  and  shielded  him. 

Luther  replied  to  Hochstraten  briefly,  but  very  energetically. 
"  Go,"  says  he  to  him,  when  concluding ;  "  go,  delirious  murderer, 
whose  thirst  can  only  be  quenched  by  the  blood  of  the  brethren. 
My  sincere  desire  is,  that  you  guard  against  calling  me  a  Christian 
and  a  believer,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  you  never  cease  to  de- 
nounce me  as  a  heretic.  Understand  these  things  well,  you  bloody 
man,  you  enemy  of  the  truth ;  and  if  your  furious  rage  impel  you 
to  devise  mischief  against  me,  do  it  with  circumspection,  and  time 
your  measures  well.  God  knows  what  I  purpose  if  he  grants  me 
life.  My  hope  and  expectation  (God  willing)  will  not  deceive  me." 
Hochstraten  was  silent. 

A  more  painful  attack  awaited  the  Reformer.  Dr.  Eck,  the 
celebrated  professor  of  Ingolstadt,  who  procured  the  liberty  of 
Urban  Regius,  Luther's  friend,  had  received  the  famous  thesis. 
Eck  was  not  the  man  to  defend  the  abuses  of  indulgences,  but  he 
was  a  doctor  of  the  school,  and  not  of  the  Bible,  being  well  versant 
in  scholastics,  but  not  in  the  word  of  God.  If  Prierio  had  repre- 
sented Rome,  and  Hochstraten  had  represented  the  monks,  Eck 
represented  the  School.  The  School  which,  for  about  five  centuries 
had  ruled  Christendom,  far  from  yielding  to  the  first  blows  of  the 
Reformer,  proudly  rose  up  to  crush  the  man  who  dared  to  assail 
it  with  floods  of  contempt.  Eck  and  Luther,  the  School  and  the 
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Word,  came  to  blows  on  more  than  one  occasion  ;  but  the  present 
was  the  occasion  on  which  the  combat  commenced. 

Eck  must  have  regarded  several  of  Luther's  assertions  as  errone- 
ous ;  for  nothing  obliges  us  to  question  the  sincerity  of  his  con- 
victions. He  defended  the  scholastic  opinions  with  enthusiasm, 
just  as  Luther  defended  the  declarations  of  the  word  of  God.  We 
may  even  suppose  that  he  was  somewhat  pained  at  seeing  himself 
obliged  to  oppose  his  old  friend,  and  yet  it  would  seem,  from  the 
mode  of  attack,  that  passion  and  jealously  had  some  share  in  his 
determination. 

He  gave  the  name  of  Obelisks  to  his  remarks  on  the  thesis  of 
Luther.  Wishing  at  first  to  save  appearances,  he  did  not  publish 
his  work,  but  contented  himself  with  communicating  it  confidenti- 
ally to  his  ordinary,  the  Bishop  of  Eichstadt.  Soon,  however, 
whether  through  the  indiscretion  of  the  Bishop,  or  of  Eck  himself, 
the  Obelisks  were  circulated  in  all  quarters.  A.  copy  having  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  friend  of  Luther,  Link,  preacher  at  Nuremberg, 
he  lost  no  time  in  sending  it  to  the  Reformer.  Eck  was  a  much 
more  formidable  opponent  than  Tezel,  Prierio,  and  Hochstraten ; 
his  work  was  the  more  dangerous  the  more  it  surpassed  theirs  in 
knowledge  and  subtlety.  He  affected  pity  for  his  "feeble  op- 
ponent," (knowing  well  that  pity  injures  more  effectually  than 
anger,)  and  insinuated  that  the  propositions  of  Luther  contained 
Bohemian  poison,  and  savoured  of  Bohemia.  By  these  malicious 
insinuations  he  threw  upon  Luther  the  obloquy  and  hatred  which 
in  Germany  attached  to  the  name  of  Huss  and  the  schismatics  of 
his  country. 

The  malice  which  shone  through  this  treatise  roused  Luther's 
indignation,  while  the  thought  that  the  blow  was  given  by  an  old 
friend,  was  still  more  distressing.  However,  he  must  sacrifice  his 
affections  in  defending  the  truth.  Luther  unbosomed  his  heart 
and  its  sadness,  in  a  letter  to  Egranus,  pastor  at  Zwickau — "  I  am 
called  in  the  Obelisks  a  venomous  man,  a  Bohemian,  a  heretic, 
seditious,  insolent,  and  presumptuous.  I  say  nothing  of  milder 
epithets,  such  as  sleepy,  imbecile,  ignorant,  contemner  of  the 
sovereign  pontiff,  etc.  This  book  is  full  of  the  grossest  insults, 
and  yet  the  author  is  a  distinguished  man,  alike  remarkable  for 
learning  and  talent ;  and  (it  is  this  that  grieves  me  most)  a  man 
with  whom  I  had  recently  contracted  a  close  friendship,  viz.,  John 
Eck,  doctor  in  theology,  and  chancellor  of  Ingolstadt,  a  celebrated 
and  illustrious  author.  Did  I  not  know  the  thoughts  of  Satan,  I 
would  be  astonished  at  the  furious  manner  in  which  this  man  has 
broken  off  a  friendship  at  once  so  pleasant  and  so  recent ;  and  this 
without  giving  me  any  warning — without  writing  or  saying  a 
single  word." 

But  if  Luther's  heart  be  wounded,  his  courage  is  not  destroyed. 
On  the  contrary,  he  girds  himself  for  the  combat.  "  Rejoice,  my 
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brother,"  says  he  to  Egranus,  whom  a  violent  enemy  had  also 
attacked;  "rejoice,  and  be  not  alarmed  at  all  these  flying  leaves. 
The  more  furious  my  adversaries  become,  the  more  I  advance.  I 
leave  the  things  which  are  behind,  that  they  may  bark  after  them, 
and  follow  those  which  are  before,  that  they  may  in  like  manner 
bark  after  them  in  their  turn." 

Eck  felt  how  shameful  his  conduct  had  been,  and  endeavoured 
to  justify  it  in  a  letter  to  Carlstadt,  in  which  he  calls  Luther 
"  their  common  friend ; "  and  throws  all  the  blame  on  the  Bishop 
of  Eichstadt,  at  whose  instigation  he  pretended  that  he  had  written 
the  work.  His  intention,  he  said,  was  not  to  publish  the  Obelisks; 
but  for  this  he  would  have  had  more  regard  for  the  friendship 
subsisting  between  him  and  Luther ;  and  he  requested  that  Luther, 
instead  of  coming  to  open  rupture  with  him,  would  turn  his  arms 
against  the  theologians  of  Frankfort.  The  professor  of  Ingolstadt, 
who  had  not  feared  to  strike  the  first  blow,  began  to  be  alarmed 
at  the  power  of  the  opponent  whom  he  had  imprudently  attacked, 
and  would  willingly  have  evaded  the  contest.  It  was  too  late. 

All  these  fine  words  did  not  persuade  Luther,  who  was,  however, 
disposed  to  be  silent,  and  said,  "I  will  patiently  swallow  this 
morsel,  though  fit  for  Cerberus."  But  his  friends  were  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  urged,  or  rather  constrained  him  to  answer.  He, 
accordingly,  replied  to  the  Obelisks  by  his  Asterisks,  opposing  (as 
he  says,  playing  upon  the  word)  to  the  rust  and  lividity  of  Obelisks 
the  light  and  dazzling  brightness  of  the  stars  of  heaven.  In  this 
work  he  treats  his  new  opponent  less  harshly  than  those  whom  he 
had  previously  combated ;  but  his  indignation  is  seen  peeping 
through  his  words. 

This  rupture  between  the  doctor  of  Ingolstadt  and  the  doctor 
of  Wittemberg  made  a  sensation  in  Germany.  They  had  common 
friends.  Scheurl,  in  particular,  by  whose  instrumentality  their 
friendship  appears  to  have  been  originally  formed,  was  exceedingly 
annoyed.  He  was  one  of  those  who  longed  to  see  a  reform  through- 
out the  whole  Germanic  church,  produced  through  the  medium  of 
its  most  distinguished  organs.  But  if  in  matters  of  principle  the 
most  eminent  theologians  of  the  period  came  to  open  rupture,  and 
while  Luther  advanced  in  a  new  path,  Eck  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  those  who  kept  to  the  old  path,  what  disruption  must 
inevitably  ensue?  Would  not  numerous  adherents  gather  round 
each  of  the  two  chiefs,  and  form  two  hostile  camps  in  the  heart  of 
the  empire? 

Scheurl  exerted  himself  to  reconcile  Eck  and  Luther.  The 
latter  declared  that  he  was  willing  to  forget  everything ;  that  he 
loved  the  genius  and  admired  the  erudition  of  Dr.  Eck,  and  that 
the  proceedings  of  his  old  friend  had  caused  him  more  grief  than 
anger.  "  I  am  ready,"  says  he,  "  either  for  peace  or  war ;  but  I 
prefer  peace.  Do  you  then  set  about  it.  Grieve  with  us,  that 
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the  devil  has  thrown  among  us  this  beginning  of  strife,  and  then 
rejoice  that  Christ  in  his  mercy  hath  removed  it."  About  the 
same  time  he  addressed  a  most  friendly  letter  to  Eck,  who,  how- 
ever, not  only  did  not  answer  it,  but  did  not  even  send  him  a 
verbal  message.  It  was  too  late  for  reconciliation ;  the  breach 
became  wider  and  wider.  The  pride  of  Eck,  and  his  unforgiving 
temper,  soon  completely  broke  any  remaining  ties  of  friendship. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Luther  sets  out  for  Heidelberg  on  foot— The  Journey — Great  Discussion  at 
Heidelberg — New  Followers  and  Friends — The  Return  Journey. 

Meanwhile,  the  fire  which  had  been  kindled  at  Wittemberg 
behoved  to  be  kindled  elsewhere.  Luther,  not  contented  with 
announcing  the  truth  in  the  place  of  his  residence,  whether  to  the 
academic  youth  or  to  the  people,  was  desirous  to  shed  the  seeds  of 
sound  doctrine  in  other  places.  The  Augustine  order  were  to 
hold  their  general  chapter  at  Heidelberg,  in  the  spring  of  1518. 
Luther,  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  order,  was 
invited  to  attend  ;  but  his  friends  did,  all  they  could  to  dissuade 
him  from  undertaking  the  journey.  In  fact,  the  monks  had 
laboured  to  render  the  name  of  Luther  odious  in  all  the  places 
through  which  he  had  to  pass.  To  insult  they  had  added  threaten- 
ing ;  and  a  small  matter  might  have  sufficed  to  excite  a  popular 
tumult  of  which  he  might  have  been  made  the  victim.  "Or 
even,"  said  his  friends,  "  what  they  may  not  dare  to  do  by  violence, 
they  will  accomplish  by  fraud  and  stratagem."  But  in  the  dis- 
charge of  a  duty,  Luther  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  arrested  by 
the  fear  of  any  danger,  however  imminent.  He  therefore  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  timid  suggestions  of  his  fri'ends,  and  directed 
them  to  Him  in  whom  his  confidence  was  placed,  and  under  whose 
protection  he  desired  to  undertake  the  perilous  journey.  After  the 
feast  of  Easter  he  quietly  set  out  on  foot,  on  the  13th  April,  1518. 

He  had  with  him  a  guide  called  Urban,  who  carried  his  small 
bundle,  and  was  to  accompany  him  as  far  as  Wurzburg.  How 
many  thoughts  must  have  occupied  the  heart  of  the  servant  of 
the  Lord  during  this  journey  !  At  Weissenfels,  the  pastor,  though 
not  of  his  acquaintance,  instantly  recognised  him  as  the  doctor  of 
Wittemberg,  and  gave  him  a  hearty  reception.  At  Erfurt,  he  was 
joined  by  two  other  Augustine  friars.  At  Judenbach  the  three  fell 
in  with  Degenard  Pfeffinger,  the  Elector's  confidential  councillor, 
who  entertained  them  at  the  inn.  "  I  have  had  the  pleasure," 
wrote  Luther  to  Spalatin,  "  of  making  this  rich  lord  some  shillings 
poorer.  You  know  how  I  like  to  take  every  occasion  for  making 
a  hole  in  the  purses  of  the  rich  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 
-especially  if  the  rich  are  my  friends." 
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He  arrived  at  Coburg  worn  out  with  fatigue.  "All  goes  well 
by  the  grace  of  God,"  wrote  he  ;  "  only  I  confess  I  have  sinned  in 
undertaking  the  journey  on  foot.  But  for  this  sin  I  presume  I 
will  have  no  need  of  the  remission  of  indulgences,  for  my  contri- 
tion is  perfect,  and  my  satisfaction  complete.  I  am  knocked  up 
with  fatigue,  and  all  the  conveyances  are  full.  Is  not  this  enough, 
or  rather  more  than  enough  of  penitence,  contrition,  and  satisfaction.'1 

The  Reformer  of  Germany,  not  finding  a  place  in  the  public 
conveyances,  nor  any  one  who  was  willing  to  yield  him  his  place, 
was  obliged  next  morning,  notwithstanding  of  his  fatigue,  humbly 
to  resume  his  journey  on  foot.  He  arrived  at  Wurzburg  on  the 
evening  of  the  second  Sabbath  after  Easter,  and  sent  back  his 
guide. 

Bishop  Bibra,  who  had  received  the  thesis  with  so  much  delight, 
lived  in  this  town,  and  Luther  had  a  letter  for  him  from  the 
Elector  of  Saxony.  The  bishop,  overjoyed  at  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  personally  acquainted  with  this  bold  champion  of  the 
truth,  hastened  to  invite  him  to  the  Episcopal  palace.  He  went 
out  to  receive  him,  spoke  to  him  in  the  kindest  terms,  and  offered 
to  furnish  him  with  a  guide  as  far  as  Heidelberg.  But  at  Wurz- 
burg Luther  had  fallen  in  with  his  two  friends,  the  vicar-general 
Staupitz,  and  Lange,  the  prior  of  Erfurt,  who  offered  him  a  place 
in  their  carriage.  He  therefore  thanked  Bibra  for  his  offer,  and 
the  next  day  the  three  friends  set  out  from  Wurzburg.  They  tra- 
velled thus  for  three  days,  conversing  together,  and  on  the  21st 
April  arrived  at  Heidelberg.  Luther  went  to  lodge  at  the  Augustine 
convent. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony  had  given  him  a  letter  to  Count  Palatine 
Wolfgang,  Duke  of  Bavaria.  Luther  repaired  to  his  magnificent 
castle,  the  site  of  which  is  still  the  admiration  of  strangers.  The 
monk  of  the  plains  of  Saxony  had  a  heart  to  admire  the  position 
of  Heidelberg,  where  the  two  lovely  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Necker  unite.  He  delivered  his  letter  to  James  Simler,  steward 
of  the  Court.  Simler  having  read  it,  said,  "  Truly  you  have  here 
a  valuable  letter  of  credit.  The  Count  Palatine  received  him  with 
much  kindness,  and  often  invited  him  as  well  as  Lange  and  Stau- 
pitz, to  his  table.  This  friendly  reception  added  greatly  to  Luther's 
comfort.  "  We  relax  and  amuse  ourselves  with  an  agreeable  and 
pleasant  chit-chat,"  says  he,  "eating  and  drinking,  and  surveying 
all  the  magnificence  of  the  Palatine  palace,  admiring  its  ornaments, 
its  armoury,  and  cuirasses ;  in  short,  everything  remarkable  in 
this  distinguished  and  truly  royal  castle." 

However,  Luther  had  other  work  to  do.  He  behoved  to  work 
while  it  was  day.  Transported  to  a  University  which  exercised 
gnat  influence  on  the  west  and  south  of  Germany,  he  was  there 
to  strike  a  blow  which  shuuld  shake  the  Churches  of  those  countries. 
He,  accordingly,  began  to  write  thesis  which  he  proposed  to 
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maintain  in  a  public  discussion.  Such  discussions  were  of  ordinary 
occurrence ;  but  Luther  felt,  that  in  order  to  make  his  useful,  it 
was  necessary  to  give  it  a  peculiar  interest.  His  disposition, 
moreover,  inclined  him  to  present  the  truth  under  a  paradoxical 
form.  The  professors  of  the  University  would  not  allow  the  discus- 
sion to  take  place  in  their  public  hall,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
hold  it  in  a  hall  of  the  Augustine  convent.  The  26th  of  April 
was  the  day  on  which  it  was  to  take  place. 

Heidelberg,  at  a  later  period,  received  the  gospel,  and  even  at 
this  discussion  in  the  convent,  an  observer  might  have  augured 
that  good  would  result  from  it. 

The  reputation  of  Luther  attracted  a  large  concourse  of  hearers ; 
professors,  courtiers,  citizens,  and  students,  crowded  to  it.  The 
doctor  gave  the  name  of  Paradoxes  to  his  thesis,  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
the  name  which  might  still  be  applied  to  them  in  the  present  day. 

Five  doctors  of  theology  attacked  his  thesis.  They  had  read 
them  with  the  astonishment  which  novelty  excites.  The  theology 
seemed  to  them  very  strange.  Yet  according  to  Luther's  own 
testimony,  they  discussed  them  with  a  courtesy  which  he  could 
not  but  esteem ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  force  and  discern- 
ment. 

Luther,  on  his  part,  displayed  an  admirable  mildness  in  his 
replies,  incomparable  patience  in  listening  to  the  objections  of  his 
opponents,  and  all  the  liveliness  of  St.  Paul  in  solving  the  difficul- 
ties which  were  started.  His  answers,  which  were  short,  but 
replete  with  the  word  of  God,  filled  all  the  hearers  with  admiration. 
"  He  very  much  resembles  Erasmus,"  said  several ;  "  but  in  one 
thing  he  surpasses  him, — he  professes  openly  what  Erasmus  is 
contented  only  to  insinuate." 

The  discussion  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Luther's  opponents  had 
retired  with  honour  from  the  field  of  battle,  the  youngest  of  them, 
Doctor  George  Niger,  alone  continuing  the  struggle  with  the  mighty 
combatant.  Amazed  at  the  bold  propositions  of  the  Augustine 
monk,  and  feeling  utterly  at  a  loss  for  arguments  to  refute  them, 
he  exclaimed,  in  an  agitated  tone, — "  Were  our  peasants  to  hear 
such  things,  they  would  stone  you  to  death."  At  these  words 
there  was  a  general  laugh  throughout  the  audience. 

Never  had  hearers  listened  more  attentively  to  a  theological  dis- 
putation. The  first  words  of  the  Reformer  had  awakened  men's 
minds,  and  questions  which  shortly  before  had  met  with  indifference, 
were  now  full  of  interest.  Several  countenances  gave  visible 
expression  to  the  new  ideas  which  the  bold  assertions  of  the  Saxon 
doctor  had  suggested  to  their  minds. 

Three  youths  in  particular  were  strongly  moved.  One  of  them, 
named  Martin  Bucer,  was  a  Dominican,  of  about  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  who,  notwithstanding  of  the  prejudices  of  his  order, 
seemed  unwilling  to  lose  a  single  word  which  fell  from  the  doctor. 
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Born  in  a  little  town  of  Alsace,  he  had  entered  a  convent  at  sixteen, 
and  soon  displayed  such  talents  that  the  monks  entertained  the 
highest  hopes  of  him.  "  He  will  one  day  be  an  ornament  to  our 
order,"  said  they.  His  superiors  had  sent  him  to  Heidelberg 
that  he  might  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  theology, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew.  At  this  period  Erasmus  having  published 
several  of  his  works,  Bucer  read  them  with  avidity. 

Shortly  after,  the  first  works  of  Luther  appeared,  and  the 
Alsatian  student  hastened  to  compare  the  Reformer's  doctrine  with 
the  holy  Scriptures.  Some  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  Popish 
religion  arose  in  his  mind.  This  was  the  way  in  which  light  was 
diffused  in  those  days.  The  Elector  Palatine  took  notice  of  the 
young  man.  His  strong  and  sonorous  voice,  his  pleasing  address, 
his  eloquence,  and  the  freedom  with  which  he  attacked  prevailing 
vices,  made  him  a  distinguished  preacher.  He  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  court,  and  was  acting  in  this  capacity  when  Luther's 
journey  to  Heidelberg  was  announced.  Bucer  was  greatly  delighted  ; 
nobody  repaired  with  greater  eagerness  to  the  hall  of  the  Augustine 
convent.  He  had  provided  himself  with  paper,  pens,  and  ink, 
wishing  to  write  down  whatever  the  doctor  should  say.  But  while 
his  hand  was  rapidly  tracing  the  words  of  Luther,  the  hand  of  God 
•was  writing  the  great  truths  which  he  heard  in  more  ineffaceable 
characters  on  his  heart.  The  rays  of  the  doctrine  of  grace  beamed 
upon  his  soul  on  this  memorable  occasion.  The  Dominican  was 
gained  over  to  Christ. 

Not  far  from  Bucer  sat  John  Brentz  or  Brentius,  then  about 
nineteen  years  of  age.  Brentz,  who  was  the  son  of  a  magistrate 
of  a  town  in  Swabia,  had,  at  thirteen,  been  enrolled  among  the 
students  of  Heidelberg.  None  of  them  showed  such  application. 
As  soon  as  the  hour  of  midnight  struck,  Brentz  rose  and  commenced 
his  labours.  This  practice  became  so  habitual  to  him,  that,  during 
the  rest  of  his  life,  he  could  never  sleep  beyond  that  hour.  At  a 
later  period  he  devoted  these  still  moments  to  meditation  on  the 
Scriptures.  Brentz  was  one  of  the  first  to  perceive  the  new  light 
which  then  rose  on  Germany,  and  he  received  it  into  his  soul  in 
the  full  love  of  it.  He  read  the  writings  of  Luther  with  avidity, 
and  must  have  been  overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of  hearing  him  per- 
sonally at  Heidelberg.  Young  Brentz  was  particularly  struck  with 
one  of  the  doctor's  propositions,  viz.,  "Not  he  who  does  many 
works  is  justified  before  God,  but  he  who,  without  works,  believes 
much  in  Jesus  Christ." 

'  A  pious  woman  of  Heilbronn,  on  the  Necker,  wife  of  a  councillor 
of  that  town,  named  Sneph,  had,  after  the  example  of  Hannah, 
dedicated  her  first  born  to  the  Lord,  earnestly  desiring  to  see  him 
devote  himself  to  theology.  The  young  man,  who  was  born  in 
1495,  made  rapid  progress  in  literature,  but  whether  from  taste  or 
ambition,  or  compliance  with  his  father's  wishes,  he  devoted  him- 
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self  to  the  study  of  law.  The  pious  mother  was  grieved  when  she 
saw  her  sou  Ehrhard  following  another  course  than  that  to  which 
she  had  dedicated  him ;  she  warned  and  urged  him,  and  always 
concluded  by  reminding  him  of  the  vow  which  she  had  made  at 
his  birth.  At  length,  overcome  by  his  mother's  perse verance* 
Ehrluird  Snepf  yielded,  and  soon  felt  such  delight  in  his  new 
studies,  that  nothing  in  the  world  could  have  diverted  him  from 
them. 

He  was  in  terms  of  intimacy  with  Bucer  and  Brentz,  and  they 
remained  friends  all  their  lives ;  "for,"  says  one  of  their  biographers, 
"  friendships  founded  on  the  love  of  literature  and  virtue  are  never 
extinguished."  He  was  present  with  his  two  friends  at  the  Heidel- 
berg discussion.  The  Paradoses  and  the  bold  struggle  of  the 
V»"ittemberg  doctor  gave  Sriepf  a  new  impulse.  Rejecting  the  vain 
dogma  of  human  merit,  he  embraced  the  doctrine  of  free  justifica- 
tion. 

The  next  day  Bucer  paid  a  visit  to  Luther.  "  I  conversed  with 
him,"  says  he,  "  and  without  witnesses ;  and  had  a  most  exquisite 
repast,  not  from  the  viands,  but  from  the  truths  which  were 
set  before  me.  Whatever  objections  I  stated,  were  readily 
answered  by  the  doctor,  who  explained  everything  with  the  utmost 
clearness.  0  !  that  I  had  time  to  write  you  more  about  it." 
Luther  himself  was  touched  with  the  sentiments  of  Bucer.  "  He 
is  the  only  friar  of  his  order,"  wrote  he  to  Spalatin,  "  who  is  in 
good  faith.  He  is  a  young  man  of  great  promise  ;  he  received  me 
with  simplicity,  and  conversed  with  me  with  earnestness ;  he  is 
deserving  of  our  confidence  and  our  love." 

Brentz,  Snepf,  and  others  also,  urged  by  the  new  truths  which 
began  to  dawn  upon  their  minds,  in  like  manner  visited  Luther, 
speaking  and  conferring  with  him,  and  asking  explanations  of  any- 
thing which  they  might  not  have  comprehended.  The  Reformer, 
in  his  answers,  founded  upon  the  Bible.  At  every  word  that  fell 
from  him  fresh  light  arose,  and  his  visitors  saw  a  new  world  open- 
ing before  them. 

After  Luther's  departure  these  noble-minded  men  began  to  teach 
at  Heidelberg.  It  was  necessary  to  follow  out  what  the  man  of 
God  had  begun,  and  not  allow  the  torch  which  he  had  kindled  to 
be  extinguished.  The  scholars  will  speak  should  the  masters  be 
silent.  Brentz,  although  he  was  still  so  youthful,  explained  St. 
Matthew,  at  first  in  his  own  room,  and  afterwards,  when  it  could 
not  contain  his  hearers,  in  the  hall  of  philosophy.  The  theologians, 
filled  with  envy  at  seeing  the  great  concourse  which  he  drew  to- 
gether, were  much  offended. 

Brentz  next  took  orders,  and  transferred  his  lectures  to  the 
college  of  the  Canons  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  this  way  the  fire 
which  had  already  been  kindled  in  Saxony  was  kindled  also  in 
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Heidelberg.  The  light  radiated  from  numerous  foci.  This  period 
has  been  designated  the  seed-time  of  the  Palatinate. 

But  the  fruits  of  the  Heidelberg  discussion  were  not  confined  to 
Palatinate.  These  bold  friends  of  the  truth  soon  became  lumin- 
aries in  the  Church.  They  all  occupied  eminent  stations,  and  took 
part  in  the  numerous  discussions,  to  which  the  Reformation  gave 
rise.  Strasburg,  and  at  a  later  period  England,  were  indebted  to 
the  labours  of  Bucer  for  a  purer  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Snepf 
taught  first  at  Marburg,  then  at  Stutgard,  Tubingen,  and  Jena. 
Brentz,  after  teaching  at  Heidelberg,  long  continued  to  labour  at 
Halle,  in  Swabia,  and  at  Tubingen.  These  three  individuals  will 
again  come  before  us. 

This  discussion  caused  Luther  himself  to  advance.  He  grew 
daily  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  "I  am  one  of  those,"  said 
he,  "  who  have  made  progress  by  writing  and  by  instructing 
others ;  and  not  one  of  those,  who,  from  nothing,  become  all  at 
once  great  and  learned  doctors." 

He  was  delighted  at  seeing  the  avidity  with  which  youth  in 
schools  received  the  growing  truth  ;  and  this  consoled  him  when 
he  saw  how  deeply  the  old  doctors  were  rooted  in  their  opinions. 
"I  have  the  glorious  hope,"  said  he,  "that,  in  like  manner  as 
Christ,  when  rejected  by  the  Jews,  went  to  the  Gentiles,  we  will 
now  see  true  theology,  though  rejected  by  these  old  men  of  vain 
and  fantastical  opinions,  welcomed  by  the  rising  generation." 

The  Chapter  being  closed,  Luther  thought  of  returning  to 
Wittemberg.  The  Count  Palatine  gave  him  a  letter  to  the 
Elector,  in  which  he  said  that  "Luther  had  displayed  so  much 
ability  in  the  discussion  as  to  reflect  great  glory  in  the  University 
of  Wittemberg."  He  was  not  permitted  to  return  on  foot.  The 
Augustines  of  Nuremberg  conducted  him  as  far  as  Wurzburg,  and 
from  thence  he  proceeded  to  Erfurt  with  the  friars  belonging  to  it. 
As  soon  as  he  arrived  he  called  on  his  old  master  Jodocus.  The 
venerable  professor,  who  had  been  much  concerned  and  shocked  at 
the  career  which  his  pupil  had  followed,  was  accustomed  to  put  a 
theta  (0)  before  all  Luther's  sentences, — that  being  the  letter  which 
the  Greeks  used  to  express  condemnation.  He  had  written  to  the 
young  doctor,  censuring  his  conduct,  and  Luther  was  anxious  to 
answer  by  word  of  mouth. 

"  The  whole  university  "  said  he,  "  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
licentiate,  thinks  as  I  do.  Nay,  more;  the  prince,  the  bishop, 
several  other  prelates,  and  all  our  enlightened  citizens,  declare, 
with  one  voice,  that  hitherto  they  have  neither  known  nor 
understood  Jesus  Christ  and  his  gospel.  I  am  ready  to  receive 
your  correction,  and  though  it  should  be  harsh  I  will  think  it 
pleasant.  Unbosom  your  heart  then  without  fear,  disburden 
yourself  of  your  anger.  I  have  no  wish,  I  am  not  able  to  be  angry 
with  you.  God  and  my  conscience  bear  witness." 
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The  aged  doctor  was  touched  by  the  sentiments  of  his  old  pupil, 
and  wished  to  see  if  there  was  no  means  of  removing  the 
condemnatory  theta.  They  had  an  explanation ;  but  nothing 
resulted  from  it.  "I  have  at  least,"  said  Luther,  "made  him 
understand,  that  all  their  sentences  are  like  the  beast  which  is 
said  to  eat  itself.  But  it  is  vain  to  speak  to  the  deaf.  The 
doctors  cling  obstinately  to  their  petty  distinctions,  although  they 
confess  that  they  have  nothing  to  support  them  but  what  they 
term  the  light  of  natural  reason — a  dark  chaos  to  us  who  proclaim 
no  other  light  than  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  true  light." 

Luther  quitted  Erfurt  in  the  carriage  of  the  convent.  He  was 
thus  brought  to  Eisleben,  and  from  thence  the  Augustines  of  the 
place,  proud  of  a  doctor  who  threw  so  much  lustre  on  their  order, 
and  on  their  town  which  had  given  him  birth,  caused  him  to  be 
conveyed  to  Witternberg  with  their  own  horses,  and  at  their  own 
expense.  All  were  desirous  to  testify  affection  and  esteem  for  the 
extraordinary  man  who  was  rising  at  every  step. 

He  arrived  on  Saturday  after  the  Ascension.  The  journey  had 
done  him  good.  His  friends  found  him  stronger  and  healthier 
looking  than  before  his  departure,  and  were  delighted  with  all  he 
told  them.  Luther  reposed  for  some  time  from  the  fatigues  of  his 
campaign  and  the  discussion  at  Heidelberg,  but  this  repose  was 
only  a  preparation  for  more  severe  exertions. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Luther  at  close  quarters  with  Rome — He  explains  to  the  Pope  and  his  own 
Bishop — Cardinal  Raphael  tries  to  Influence  the  Elector  against  Luther. 

Truth  had  -\t  length  raised  her  head  in  the  bosom  of  Christendom. 
Victorious  over  the  inferior  organs  of  the  Papacy,  she  behoved  to 
have  a  struggle  with  its  chief.  We  are  now  going  to  see  Luther 
at  close  quarters  with  Rome. 

This  step  was  taken  on  his  return  from  Heidelberg.  His  first 
thesis  on  indulgences  had  been  misunderstood,  and  he  determined 
to  explain  their  meaning  with  greater  clearness.  The  outcry  raised 
by  the  blind  hatred  of  his  enemies  had  convinced  him  how 
important  it  was  to  gain  the  most  enlightened  part  of  the  nation 
in  favour  of  truth,  and  he  resolved  to  appeal  to  its  judgment  by 
calling  attention  to  the  foundation  on  which  his  convictions  rested. 
It  was,  indeed,  necessary  for  once  to  appeal  to  the  decision  of 
Rome  ;  and  he  hesitates  not  to  send  all  his  explanations.  Present- 
ing them  with  one  hand  to  the  enlightened  and  impartial  among 
his  countrymen,  he  with  the  other  lays  them  before  the  throne  of 
the  sovereign  pontiff. 

The  explanations  of  his  thesis,  which  he  denominated  Solutions, 
•were  written  with  oreat  moderation.  Luther  tried  to  soften  the 
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passages  which  had  caused  most  irritation,  and  gave  proof  of 
genuine  modesty.  At  the  same  time,  he  showed  that  his  convic- 
tions were  immovable ;  and  he  courageously  defended  all  the 
propositions  which  truth  obliged  him  to  maintain.  He  again 
repeated,  that  every  Christian  who  truly  repents  possesses  the 
remission  of  sins  without  indulgence ;  that  the  Pope,  like  the 
humblest  of  priests,  can  only  declare  simply  what  God  has  already 
pardoned  ;  that  the  treasure  of  the  merits  of  the  saints  administered 
by  the  Pope  was  a  chimera,  and  that  Holy  Scripture  was  the  only 
rule  of  faith. 

Luther,  while  attacking  the  Papacy,  speaks  honourably  of  Leo 
X.  "  The  times  in  which  we  live  are  so  bad,"  says  he,  "  that  even 
the  greatest  personages  cannot  come  to  the  help  of  the  Church. 
We  have  now  a  very  good  Pope  in  Leo  X.  His  sincerity  and 
knowledge  fill  us  with  joy.  But  what  can  one  man,  though 
amiable  and  agreeble,  do  by  himself  alone  1  He  certainly  deserved 
to  be  Pope  in  better  times.  We,  in  our  day,  deserve  only  such 
Popes  as  Julius  II,  and  Alexander  VI." 

He  afterwards  comes  to  the  crowning  point.  "  I  wish  to  say 
the  thing  in  a  few  words  and  boldly.  The  church  stands  in  need 
of  a  reformation  ;  and  this  cannot  be  the  work  either  of  a  single 
man,  like  the  Pope,  or  of  many  men,  like  the  Cardinals,  and  fathers 
of  councils ;  but  it  must  be  that  of  the  whole  world,  or  rather,  it 
is  a  work  which  belongs  to  God  only.  As  to  the  time  in  which 
such  a  reformation  ought  to  begin,  He  alone  who  created  time  can 
tell.  The  embankment  is  broken  down,  and  it  is  no  longer  in 
our  power  to  arrest  the  torrents  which  are  rushing  impetuously 
along." 

Such  are  some  of  the  thoughts  and  declarations  which  Luther 
addressed  to  the  enlightened  among  his  countrymen.  The  Feast 
of  Pentecost  was  at  hand ;  and,  at  this  period,  when  the  apostles 
rendered  the  first  testimony  of  their  faich  to  the  risen  Saviour, 
Luther,  a  new  apostle,  published  this  enlivening  book  in  which  he 
expressed  his  earnest  longings  for  a  resurrection  of  the  Church. 
Saturday,  22nd  May,  1518,  being  Pentecost  eve,  he  sent  his  work 
to  bis  ordinary,  the  Bishop  of  Brandenburg,  with  the  following 
letter : — 

"Mosx  WORTHY  FATHER  IN  GOD, — Some  time  ago,  when  a  novel 
and  unheard-of  doctrine,  touching  the  apostolic  indulgences,  began 
to  make  a  noise  in  these  countries,  both  learned  and  ignorant  felt 
concerned;  and  many  persons,  some  of  them  known  to  me,  and 
others  whom  I  did  not  even  know  by  face,  urged  me  to  publish, 
by  word  of  mouth,  or  of  writing,  what  I  thought  of  the  novelty,  I 
am  unwilling  to  say,  the  impudence  of  this  doctrine.  At  first  I 
was  silent,  and  kept  back.  But  at  length  matters  came  to  such  a 
point,  that  the  Holiness  of  the  Pope  was  compromised. 

"  What  was  I  to  do  ?     I  thought  it  best  neither  to  approve  nor 
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to  condemn  these  doctrines ;  but  to  establish  a  discussion  on  this 
important  point,  until  the  Holy  Church  should  decide. 

Nobody  having  come  forward  to  this  combat,  to  which  I  had 
invited  all  the  world,  and  my  thesis  having  been  ^oasidered  not 
ss  materials  for  discussion,  but  positive  assertions,  I  feel  myself 
obliged  to  publish  an  explanation  of  them.  Deign,  then,  most 
gracious  Bishop,  to  receive  these  trifles  at  my  hand.  And  chat  all 
the  world  may  see  I  am  not  acting  presumptuously,  I  supplicate 
your  reverence  to  take  pen  and  ink,  and  blot  out,  or  even  throw 
into  the  fire  and  burn,  whatever  in  them  displeases  you.  I  know 
that  Jesus  Christ  has  no  need  of  my  labours  and  my  services,  and 
that  he  can  very  well,  without  me,  publish  good  tidings  to  his 
Church.  Not  that  the  bulls  and  menaces  of  my  enemies  deter 
me  ;  very  much  the  contrary.  If  they  were  not  so  impudent  and 
so  shameless,  nobody  would  hear  a  word  from  me ;  I  would  shut 
myself  up  in  a  corner,  and  there  study  by  myself  for  myself.  If 
this  affair  ia  hot  of  God,  it  certainly  cannot  be  my  affair,  nor  that 
of  any  man,  but  a  thing  of  nought.  Let  the  glory  and  honour  be 
ascribed  to  Him  to  whom  alone  they  belong.1' 

Luther  had  still  the  greatest  respect  for  the  head  of  the  Church. 
He  supposed  that  there  was  justice  in  Leo  X.,  and  a  sincere  love 
of  truth.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  apply  to  him  also ;  and  eight 
days  after,  on  Trinity  Sunday,  30th  May,  1518,  addressed  him  in 
a  letter,  of  which  we  give  the  following  extracts : — 

"To  the  Most  Blessed  Father,  LEO  X.,  Sovereign  Bishop, 
"  Friar  Martin  Luther,  Augustine,  wishes  eternal  salvation  ! 

"  I  learn,  most  Holy  Father,  that  evil  reports  are  current  with 
regard  to  me,  and  that  my  name  is  brought  into  bad  odour  with 
your  Holiness.  I  am  called  heretic,  apostate,  traitor,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  opprobrious  epithets ;  what  I  see  astonishes,  what  I 
hear  amazes  me.  But  the  only  foundation  of  my  tranquillity 
remains,  and  that  is  a  pure  and  peaceful  conscience.  Be  pleased 
to  listen  to  me,  most  Holy  Father,  to  me,  who  am  only  an  ignorant 
child." 

Luther  relates  the  origin  of  the  whole  affair,  and  continues 
thus : — 

"  In  all  taverns,  nothing  was  heard  but  complaints  of  the  avarice 
of  priests,  and  attacks  on  the  power  of  the  keys  and  the  sovereign 
pontiff.  This  all  Germany  can  testify.  On  hearing  these  things, 
my  zeal  for  the  glory  of  Christ  was  moved,  (so  I  thought,)  or  if 
they  will  explain  it  otherwise,  my  young  and  boiling  blood  was 
inflamed. 

I  warned  several  of  the  princes  of  the  Church,  but  some  mocked 
me,  and  others  turned  a  deaf  ear.  All  seemed  paralysed  by  the 
terror  of  your  name.  Then  I  published  the  discussion. 

And  this,  most  HoJy  Father !  this  is  the  fire  which  is  said  to 
have  set  the  whole  world  in  flames  ! 

10 
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Now,  what  must  I  do  ?  I  cannot  retract,  and  I  see  that  this 
publication  is  subjecting  me  to  inconceivable  hatred  in  all  quarters. 
I  love  not  to  stand  forth  in  the  midst  of  the  world ;  for  I  am 
without  knowledge,  without  talent,  and  far  too  feeble  for  such 
great  things,  especially  in  this  illustrious  age,  in  which  Cicero 
himself,  were  he  alive,  would  be  obliged  to  hide  in  some  obscure 
corner. 

But  in  order  to  appease  my  adversaries,  and  respond  to  numerous 
solicitations,  I  here  publish  my  thoughts.  I  publish  them,  Holy 
Father,  that  I  may  place  myself  in  safety  under  the  shadow  of 
your  wings.  All  who  are  willing  will  thus  be  able  to  understand 
with  what  simplicity  of  heart  I  have  asked  the  ecclesiastical 
authority  to  instruct  me,  and  what  respect  I  have  shown  for  the 
power  of  the  keys.  If  I  had  not  managed  the  aftair  in  a  becoming 
manner,  it  is  impossible  that  the  most  serene  lord  Frederick, 
Duke  and  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  shines  among  the  friends  of 
apostolical  and  Christian  truth,  would  ever  have  tolerated  in  his 
University  of  Wittemberg  a  man  so  dangerous  as  I  am  represented 
to  be. 

Wherefore,  most  Holy  Father,  I  throw  myself  at  the  feet  of 
your  Holiness,  and  submit  to  you  with  all  I  have,  and  all  I  am. 
Destroy  my  cause,  or  embrace  it ;  decide  for  me,  or  decide  against 
me ;  take  my  life,  or  restore  it  to  me,  just  as  you  please.  I  will 
recognise  your  voice  as  the  voice  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  presides  and 
speaks  by  you.  If  I  have  deserved  death  I  refuse  not  to  die. 
The  earth  belongs  unto  the  Lord,  and  all  that  it  contains.  Let 
him  be  praised  to  all  eternity.  Amen.  May  he  sustain  you  for 
ever  and  ever.  Amen. 

"On  the  day  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  year  1518. 

"  FRIAR  MARTIN  LUTHER,  Augustine." 

What  humility  and  truth  in  this  fear,  or  rather  in  this  confession 
of  Luther,  that  his  young  and  boiling  blood  had  perhaps  been  too 
quickly  inflamed  !  We  here  recognise  the  man  of  sincerity,  who, 
not  presuming  on  himself,  fears  the  influence  of  passion  even  in 
those  of  his  actions  which  are  most  conformable  to  the  word  of 
God.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  this  language  and  that 
of  a  proud  fanatic.  We  see  in  Luther  an  earnest  desire  to  gain 
over  Leo  to  the  cause  of  truth,  to  prevent  all  disruption,  and  make 
this  reformation,  the  necessity  of  which  he  proclaims,  come  from 
the  very  pinnacle  of  the  Church.  Assuredly,  he  is  not  the  person 
who  ought  to  be  charged  with  destroying  in  the  West  that  unity, 
the  loss  of  which  was  afterwards  so  much  regretted.  He  sacrificed 
everything  in  order  to  maintain  it ;  everything  but  truth.  It  was 
not  he,  but  his  adversaries,  who,  by  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
fulness  and  sufficiency  of  the  salvation  wrought  out  by  Jesus 
Christ,  are  chargeable  with  having  rent  the  Saviour's  robe  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross. 
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After  writing  this  letter,  Luther,  the  very  same  day,  addressed 
his  friend  Staupitz,  vicar-general  of  his  order.  It  was  through 
him  he  wished  his  "  Solutions  "  and  his  epistle  to  reach  Leo. 

"I  pray  you,"  says  he  to  him,  "kindly  to  accept  the  miserable 
things  which  I  send  you,  and  transmit  them  to  the  excellent  Pope, 
Leo  X.  Not  that  I  would  thereby  drag  you  into  the  perils  to 
which  I  am  exposed.  I  wish  to  take  all  the  danger  to  myself. 
Jesus  Christ  will  see  whether  what  I  have  said  comes  from  him  or 
comes  from  me — Jesus  Christ,  without  whose  will  neither  the 
tongue  of  the  Pope  can  move,  nor  the  hearts  of  Kings  resolve. 

To  those  who  threaten  me  I  have  no  answer  to  give,  unless  it 
be  the  remark  of  Reuchlin,  '  The  poor  man  has  nothing  to  fear, 
for  he  has  nothing  to  lose.'  I  have  neither  money  nor  goods,  and 
I  ask  none.  If  I  once  possessed  some  honour -and  some  reputation, 
let  him  that  has  begun  to  strip  me  of  them  finish  his  work.  I 
have  nothing  left  but  this  miserable  body,  enfeebled  by  so  many 
trials ;  let  them  kill  it  by  force  or  fraud,  to  the  glory  of  God.  lu 
this  way  they  will,  perhaps,  shorten  my  life  an  hour  or  two. 
Enough  for  me  to  have  a  precious  Redeemer,  a  powerful  Priest, 
Jesus  Christ  the  Lord !  I  will  praise  him  while  I  have  a  breath  of 
life ;  and  if  none  will  praise  him  with  me,  how  can  I  help  it  ? " 

These  words  enable  us  to  read  Luther's  heart. 

While  he  was  thus  looking  with  confidence  towards  Rome,  Rome 
had  thoughts  of  vengeance  towards  him.  On  the  3rd  of  April, 
Cardinal  Raphael  De  Rovere  had  written  to  the  Elector  Frederick 
in  the  Pope's  name,  stating  that  suspicions  were  entertained  of  his 
faith,  and  that  he  ought  to  beware  of  protecting  Luther. 

"  Cardinal  Raphael,"  says  Luther,  "  would  have  had  great 
pleasure  in  seeing  me  burned  by  Duke  Frederick."  Thus  Rome 
began  to  whet  her  arms  against  Luther,  and  the  first  blow  which 
she  aimed  at  him  was  through  the  mind  of  his  protector.  If  she 
succeeded  in  destroying  the  shelter  under  which  the  monk  of 
Wittemberg  was  reposing,  he  would  become  an  easy  prey. 

The  German  princes  attached  much  importance  to  their  reputa- 
tion as  Christian  princes.  The  slightest  suspicion  of  heresy  filled 
them  with  alarm,  and  the  court  of  Rome  had  shrewdly  availed 
itself  of  this  feeling.  Frederick,  moreover,  had  always  been 
attached  to  the  religion  of  hie  fathers,  and  Raphael's  letter  made 
a  very  strong  impression  on  his  mind.  But  it  was  a  principle 
with  the  Elector  not  to  act  hastily  in  anything.  He  knew  that 
truth  was  not  always  on  the  side  of  the  strongest.  The  transactions 
of  the  empire  with  Rome  had  taught  him  to  distrust  the  selfish 
views  of  that  court;  and  he  was  aware  that  in  order  to  be  a 
Christian  prince,  it  was  not  necessary  to  be  the  Pope's  slave. 

"He  was  not,"  says  Melancthon,  "one  of  those  profane  spirits 
who  wish  to  stifle  all  changes  in  their  first  beginnings.  Frederick 
resigned  himself  to  God.  He  carefully  read  the  writings  wLich 
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were  published,  and  what  he  judged  true  he  allowed  no  one  to 
destroy."  He  had  power  to  do  so.  Supreme  in  his  own  States, 
he  was  respected  in  the  empire  at  least  as  highly  as  the  emperor 
himself. 

It  is  probable  that  Luther  learned  something  of  this  letter  of 
Cardinal  Raphael,  which  was  sent  to  .he  Elector  on  the  7th  of 
July.  Perhaps  it  was  the  prospect  of  excommunication  which  this 
Roman  missive  seemed  to  presage,  lha'.  led  him  to  mount  the 
pulpit  of  Wittemberg  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  and  on 
this  subject  deliver  a  discourse  which  made  a  profound  impression. 
He  distinguished  between  internal  and  external  excommunication ; 
the  former  excluding  from  communion  with  God,  and  the  latter 
excluding  only  from  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church.  "Nobody," 
says  he,  "can  reconcile  a  lapsed  soul  with  God  save  God  himself. 
Nobody  can  separate  man  from  communion  with  God  unless  it  be 
man  himself  by  his  own  sins  !  Happy  he  who  dies  unjustly 
excommunicated  !  While  for  righteousness'  sake  he  endures  a  heavy 
infliction  on  the  part  of  man,  he  receives  the  crown  of  eternal 
felicity  from  the  hand  of  God." 

Some  highly  applauded  this  bold  language,  while  others  were 
more  irritated  by  it.  But  Luther  was  no  longer  alone ;  and 
although  his  faith  needed  no  other  support  than  that  of  God,  a 
phalanx  of  defence  against  his  enemies  was  formed  around  him. 
The  devotedness  of  the  people  to  the  superstitions  of  Rome 
diminished  every  day,  and  the  number  of  hands  which  offered  money 
for  the  purchase  of  pardon  became  fewer  and  fewer,  while  at  the 
same  time  Luther's  fame  continued  to  increase.  People  turned 
towards  him,  and  hailed  him  with  love  and  respect  as  the  intrepid 
defender  of  truth  and  liberty.  No  doubt  the  full  depth  of  the 
doctrines  which  he  announced  was  not  perceived.  It  was  enough 
for  the  greater  number  to  know  that  the  new  doctor  withstood  the 
Pope,  and  that  the  empire  of  priests  and  monks  was  shaken  by  his 
powerful  word.  To  them  the  attack  of  Luther  was  like  one  of 
those  fires  which  are  kindled  on  mountain  tops,  as  the  signal  for  a 
whole  nation  to  rise  and  burst  its  chains.  Before  the  Reformer 
suspected  what  he  had  done,  all  the  generous  hearted  among  his 
countrymen  had  already  acknowledged  him  for  their  leader.  To 
many,  however,  the  appearance  of  Luther  was  something  more. 
The  word  of  God,  which  he  wielded  with  so  much  power,  pierced 
their  minds  like  a  sharp  two-edged  sword ;  and  their  hearts  were 
inflamed  with  an  ardent  desire  to  obtain  the  assurance  of  pardon 
and  eternal  life.  Since  primitive  times  the  Church  bad  not  known 
such  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness. 

If  the  preaching  of  Peter  the  Hermit  and  Bernard  so  aroused 
the  population  of  the  middle  ages  as  to  make  them  take  up  a 
perishable  cross,  the  preaching  of  Luther  disposed  those  of  his  time 
to  embrace  the  true  cross,  the  truth  which  saves.  The  framework 
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which  then  lay  with  all  its  weight  on  the  Church  had  smothered 
everything ,  the  form  had  destroyed  the  life.  But  the  powerful 
word  given  to  Luther  caused  a  quickening  breath  to  circulate  over 
the  soil  of  Christendom.  At  the  first  glance  the  writings  of 
Luther  were  equally  captivating  to  believers  and  unbelievers, — to 
unbelievers,  because  the  positive  doctrines  afterwards  to  be 
established  were  not  yet  fully  developed  in  them ;  and  to  believers, 
because  they  contained  the  germ  of  that  living  faith  which  they  so 
powerfully  express  Hence  the  influence  of  these  writings  was 
immense  ;  they  spread  almost  instantaneously  over  Germany  and 
the  world.  The  prevailing  impression  of  men  every  where  was, 
that  they  were  assisting,  not  at  the  establishment  of  a  sect,  but  at 
a  new  birth  of  the  Church  and  of  Society.  In  this  way  the  simple 
truth  placed  Luther  at  the  head  of  a  mighty  army. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  Diet  at  Augsburg — The  Emperor  writes  to  the  Pope — The  Elector  to 
Cardinal  Rovere — Luther  cited  to  Rome — Intercession  of  the  University — 
Papal  Brief — Luther's  Indignation — The  Pope  writes  to  the  Elector. 

This  army  was  needed ;  for  the  great  began  to  move.  Both  the 
empire  and  the  Church  were  uniting  their  efforts  to  rid  themselves 
of  this  troublesome  monk.  Had  the  imperial  throne  been  occupied 
by  a  brave  and  energetic  prince,  he  might  have  profited  by  these 
religious  agitations,  and,  throwing  himself  on  God  and  the  nation, 
given  new  force  to  the  former  opposition  to  the  papacy.  But 
Maximilian  was  too  old,  and  was  determined,  moreover,  to  sacrifice 
every  thing  to  what  he  regarded  as  the  end  of  his  existence, — the 
aggrandisement  of  his  house,  and  through  it  the  exaltation  of  his 
grandson. 

The  Emperor  Maximilian  at  this  time  held  a  diet  at  Augsburg. 
Six  Electors  attended  in  person,  and  all  the  Germanic  States  were 
represented  at  it,  while  the  kings  of  France,  Hungary,  and  Poland, 
sent  their  ambassadors.  All  these  princes  and  envoys  appeared 
in  great  splendour.  The  war  against  the  Turks  was  one  of  the 
subjects  for  which  the  diet  had  assembled.  The  Legate  of  Leo.  X. 
strongly  urged  the  prosecution  of  it :  but  the  States,  instructed 
by  the  bad  use  which  had  formerly  been  made  of  their  contributions, 
and  sagely  counselled  by  the  Elector  Frederick,  contented  them- 
selves with  declaring  that  they  would  take  the  matter  into 
consideration,  and  at  the  same  time  produced  new  grievances 
against  Rome. 

Another  affair  of  no  less  importance  was  to  occupy  the  Diet. 
Maximilian  was  desirous  that  his  grandson  Charles,  already  King 
of  Spain  and  Naples,  should  be  proclaimed  King  of  the  Romans, 
and  his  successors  in  the  imperial  dignity  The  Pope  knew  his 
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interest  too  well  to  wish  the  imperial  throne  to  be  occupied  by  a 
prince  whose  power  in  Italy  might  prove  formidable  to  him.  The 
Emperor  thought  he  had  already  gained  the  greater  part  of  the 
electors  and  states,  but  he  found  a  strenuous  opponent  in  Frederick. 
In  vain  did  he  solicit  him,  and  in  vain  did  the  ministers  and  best 
friends  of  the  Elector  join  their  entreaties  to  those  of  the  Ernpeior. 
Frederick  was  immovable,  and  proved  the  truth  of  what  has  been 
said  of  him,  that  when  once  satisfied  of  the  justice  of  a  resolution, 
he  had  firmness  of  soul  never  to  abandon  it.  The  Emperor's 
design  failed. 

From  this  time  the  Emperor  sought  to  gain  the  good-will  of  the 
Pope,  in  order  to  render  him  favourable  to  his  plans;  and  as  a 
special  proof  of  his  devotedness,  on  the  5th  August,  wrote  him  the 
following  letter : — "  Most  Holy  Father,  we  learned  some  days  ago 
that  a  friar  of  the  Augustine  order,  named  Martin  Luther,  has 
begun  to  maintain  divers  propositions  as  to  the  commerce  in 
indulgences.  Our  displeasure  is  the  greater  because  the  said  friar 
finds  many  protectors,  among  whom  are  powerful  personages.  If 
your  Holiness  and  the  very  reverend  fathers  of  the  Church  (the 
Cardinals,)  do  not  forthwith  employ  their  authority  to  put  an  end 
to  these  scandals,  not  only  will  these  pernicious  doctors  seduce  the 
simple,  but  they  will  involve  great  princes  in  their  ruin.  We  will 
take  care  that  whatever  your  Holiness  may  decide  on  this  matter, 
for  the  glory  of  Almighty  God,  shall  be  observed  by  all  in  our 
empire." 

This  letter  must  have  been  written  after  some  rather  keen 
discussion  between  Maximilian  and  Frederick.  The  same  day,  the 
Elector  wrote  to  Cardinal  Raphael.  He  had  doubtless  learned 
that  the  Emperor  was  addressing  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  to  parry 
the  blow  he  put  himself  in  communication  with  Rome. 

"  I  can  have  no  other  wish,"  said  he,  "  than  to  show  myself 
submissive  to  the  universal  Church.  Accordingly,  I  have  never 
defended  the  writings  and  sermons  of  Doctor  Martin  Luther.  I 
understand,  moreover,  that  he  has  always  offered  to  appear  with  a 
safe-conduct  before  impartial,  learned,  and  Christian  judges,  in 
order  to  defend  his  doctrine,  and  submit,  in  the  event  of  being 
convinced  by  Scripture  itself." 

Leo  X.,  who  had  hithei'to  allowed  the  affair  to  take  its  course, 
aroused  by  the  cries  of  theologians  and  monks,  instituted  an 
ecclesiastical  court,  which  was  to  try  Luther  at  Rome,  and  in 
which  Sylvester  Priero,  the  great  enemy  of  the  Reformer,  was  at 
once  accuser  and  judge.  The  charge  was  soon  drawn  up,  and 
Luther  was  summoned  by  the  court  to  appear  personally  in  sixty 
days. 

Luther  was  at  Wittemberg,  calmly  awaiting  the  good  effect 
which  his  humble  letter  to  the  Pope  was,  as  he  imagined,  to 
produce,  when,  on  the  7th  of  August,  only  two  days  after  the 
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lespatch  of  the  letters  of  Maximilian  and  Frederick,  he  received 
the  citation  from  the  Roman  tribunal.  "  At  the  moment,"  says 
he,  "  when  I  was  expecting  the  benediction,  1  saw  the  thunder 
burst  upon  me.  I  was  the  lamb  troubling  the  water  to  the 
wolf.  Tezel  escapes,  and  I  must  allow  myself  to  be  eaten." 

This  citation  threw  Wittemberg  into  consternation ;  for 
whatever  course  Luther  might  adopt,  he  could  not  avert  the 
ianger.  If  he  repaired  to  Rome  he  must  there  become  the  victim 
of  his  enemies.  If  he  refused  to  go,  he  would,  as  a  matter  oi 
course,  be  condemned  for  contumacy,  without  being  able  to  escape  : 
for  it  was  known  that  the  Legate  bad  received  orders  from  the 
Pope  to  do  everything  he  could  do  to  irritate  the  Emperor  and  the 
German  princes  against  him.  His  friends  were  in  dismay.  Must 
the  teacher  of  truth  go  with  his  life  in  his  hand  to  that  great  city, 
drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints  and'  -martyrs  of  Jesus  ?  Is  it 
sufficient  to  ensure  any  man's  destruction  that  he  has  raised  his 
head  from  the  bosom  of  enslaved  Christendom  ?  Must  this  man, 
whom  God  appears  to  have  formed  for  resisting  a  power  which 
hitherto  nothing  has  been  able  to  resist,  be  also  overthrown? 
Luther,  himself,  saw  no  one  who  could  save  him  unless  it  were  the 
Elector,  but  he  would  rather  die  than  endanger  his  prince.  His 
friends  at  last  fell  on  an  expedient  which  would  not  compromise 
Frederick.  Let  him  refuse  a  safe-conduct,  and  Luther  will  have  a 
legitimate  cause  for  refusing  to  appear  at  Rome. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  Luther  wrote  to  Spalatin,  praying  that 
the  Elector  would  employ  his  influence  to  have  him  cited  in 
Germany.  He  also  wrote  to  Staupitz,  "See  what  ambuscades  they 
use  to  ensnare  me,  and  how  I  am  surrounded  with  thorns.  But 
Christ  lives  and  reigns,  to-day,  yesterday,  and  for  ever.  My 
conscience  assures  me  that  what  I  have  taught  is  the  truth,  though 
it  becomes  still  more  odious  when  I  teach  it.  The  Church  is  like 
the  womb  of  Rebecca.  The  children  must  struggle  together  so  as 
even  to  endanger  the  life  of  the  mother.  As  to  what  remains, 
entreat  the  Lord  that  I  may  not  have  too  much  joy  in  this  trial. 
May  God  not  lay  the  sin  to  their  charge." 

The  friends  of  Luther  did  not  confine  themselves  to  consultation 
and  complaint.  Spalatin,  on  the  part  of  the  Elector,  wrote  to 
Renner,  the  Emperor's  secretary,  "  Dr.  Martin  is  very  willing  that 
his  judges  shall  be  all  the  universities  of  Germany,  with  the 
exception  of  those  of  Erfurt,  Leipsic,  and  Frankfort  on  the  Oder, 
which  he  has  ground  to  suspect.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to 
appear  personally  at  Rome." 

The  University  of  Wittemberg  wrote  a  letter  of  intercession  to 
the  Pope  himself,  and  thus  spoke  of  Luther, — "  The  feebleness  of 
his  body,  and  the  dangers  of  the  journey,  make  it  difficult  and 
even  impossible  for  him  to  obey  the  order  of  your  Holiness.  His 
distress  and  his  prayers  dispose  us  to  have  compassion  on  him 
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We,  then,  as  obedient  sons,  entreat  you,  most  Holy  Father,  to  be 
pleased  to  regard  him  as  a  man  who  has  never  taught  doctrines  in 
opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Roman  Church."  On  the  same 
day  the  University,  in  its  anxiety,  addressed  Charles  de  Miltitz,  a 
Saxon  gentleman,  the  chamberlain,  and  a  great  favourite  of  the 
Pope,  and  bore  testimony  to  Luther  in  terms  still  stronger  than 
those  which  it  had  ventured  to  insert  in  the  former  letter.  "The 
worthy  father,  Martin  Luther,  Augustine,  is  the  noblest  and  most 
honourable  man  of  our  University.  For  several  years  we  have  seen 
and  known  his  ability,  his  knowledge,  his  high  attainments  in  arts 
and  literature,  his  irreproachable  manners,  and  his  altogether 
Christian  conduct." 

This  active  charity  on  the  part  of  all  who  were  about  Luther  is 
his  finest  eulogium. 

While  the  issue  was  anxiously  waited  for,  the  affair  terminated 
more  easily  than  might  have  been  supposed.  The  Legate  de  Vio, 
chagrined  at  not  having  succeeded  in  the  commission  which  he  had 
received  to  prepare  a  general  war  against  the  Turks,  was  desirous 
to  give  lustre  to  his  embassy  in  Germany  by  some  other  brilliant 
exploit ;  and  thinking  that  if  he  extinguished  heresy  he  would 
reappear  at  Rome  with  glory,  he  asked  the  Pope  to  remit  the 
affair  to  him.  Leo  felt  himself  under  obligation  to  Frederick,  for 
having  so  strenuously  opposed  the  election  of  young  Charles,  and  was 
aware  that  he  might  still  want  his  assistance.  Accordingly,  with- 
out adverting  to  the  citation,  he  charged  his  Legate  by  a  brief,  dated 
23rd  of  August,  to  examine  the  affair  in  Germany.  The  Pope 
lost  nothing  by  this  mode  of  proceeding  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  if 
Luther  could  be  brought  to  a  retractation,  the  noise  and  scandal 
which  his  appearance  at  Rome  might  have  occasioned  were  avoided. 

"  We  charge  you,"  said  he,  "  to  bring  personally  before  you,  to 
pursue  and  constrain  without  delay,  and  as  soon  as  you  receive 
this  our  letter,  the  said  Luther,  who  has  already  been  declared 
heretic  by  our  dear  brother,  Jerome,  Bishop  of  Asculan." 

Then  the  Pope  prescribes  the  severest  measures  against  Luther. 

"  For  this  purpose  invoke  the  arm  and  assistance  of  our  very 
dear  son  in  Christ,  Maximilian,  the  other  princes  of  Germany,  and 
all  its  commonalties,  universities,  and  powers  ecclesiastical  or 
secular  ;  and  if  you  apprehend  him,  keep  him  in  safe  custody,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  brought  before  us." 

We  see  that  this  indulgent  concession  of  the  Pope  was  little  else 
than  a  surer  method  of  dragging  Luther  to  Rome.  Next  follow 
the  gentle  measures : — 

"  If  he  returns  to  himself,  and  asks  pardon  for  his  great  crime, 
asks  it  of  himself,  and  without  being  urged  to  do  it,  we  give  you 
power  to  receive  him  into  the  unity  of  Holy  Mother  Church." 

The  Pope  soon  returns  to  malediction. 

"  If  he  persists  in  his  obstinacy,  and  you  cannot  make  yourself 
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master  of  his  person,  we  give  you  power  to  proscribe  him  in  all 
parts  of  Germany,  to  banish,  curse,  and  excommunicate  all  who  are 
attached  to  him,  and  to  order  all  Christians  to  shun  their  presence." 

Still  this  is  not  enough.     The  Pope  continues : — 

"And  in  order  that  this  contagion  may  be  the  more  easily 
extirpated,  you  will  excommunicate  all  prelates,  religious  orders, 
communities,  counts,  dukes,  and  grandees,  except  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  who  shall  refuse  to  seize  the  said  Martin  Luther  and 
his  adherents,  and  send  them  to  you,  under  due  and  sufficient 
guard.  And  if  (which  God  forbid)  the  said  princes,  communities, 
universities,  grandees,  or  any  one  belonging  to  them,  offer  an 
asylum  to  the  said  Martin  and  his  adherents  in  any  way,  and 
give  him,  publicly  or  in  secret,  by  themselves  or  others,  aid  and 
counsel,  we  lay  under  interdict  these  princes,  communities,  and 
grandees,  with  their  towns,  burghs,  fields,  and  villages,  whither 
said  Martin  may  flee,  as  long  as  he  shall  remain  there,  aud  for 
three  days  after  he  shall  have  left." 

This  audacious  chair,  which  pretends  to  be  the  representative 
on  earth  of  Him  who  has  said,  God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world 
to  condemn  the  loorld,  but  that  the  world  through  him  might  be 
saved,  continues  its  anathemas ;  and,  after  having  denounced 
penalties  against  ecclesiastics,  proceeds  : — 

"  In  regard  to  the  laity,  if  they  do  not  obey  your  orders  instantly, 
and  without  any  opposition,  we  declare  them  infamous,  (with  the 
exception  of  the  most  worthy  Emperor,)  incapable  of  performing 
any  lawful  act,  deprived  of  Christian  burial,  and  stript  of  all  fiefs 
which  they  may  hold,  whether  of  the  apostolic  see,  or  of  any  other 
superior  whatsoever." 

Such  was  the  fate  which  awaited  Luther.  The  monarch  of 
Rome  has  leagued  for  his  destruction,  and  to  effect  it,  spared 
nothing  not  even  the  peace  of  the  tomb.  His  ruin  seems  inevitable. 
How  will  he  escape  this  immense  conspiracy?  But  Rome  had 
miscalculated  ;  a  movement  produced  by  the  Spirit  of  God  was 
not  to  be  quelled  by  the  decrees  of  its  chancery. 

Even  the  forms  of  a  just  and  impartial  inquest  had  not  been 
observed.  Luther  had  been  declared  heretic,  not  only  without 
having  been  heard,  but  even  before  the  expiry  of  the  period  named 
for  his  compearance.  The  passions  (and  nowhere  do  they  show 
themselves  stronger  than  in  religious  discussions)  overleap  all  the 
forms  of  justice.  Strange  proceedings,  in  this  respect,  occur,  not 
only  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  in  Protestant  churches  also, 
which  have  turned  aside  from  the  gospel ;  in  other  words,  in  all 
places  where  the  truth  is  not,  everything  done  against  the  gospel 
is  deemed  lawful.  We  often  see  men  who,  in  any  other  case, 
would  scruple  to  commit  the  smallest  injustice,  not  hesitating  to 
trample  under  foot  all  forms  and  all  rights  when  the  matter  in 
question  is  Christianity,  and  the  testimony  borne  to  it. 
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When  Luther  was  afterwards  made  acquainted  with  this  brief, 
he  expressed  his  indignation.  "Here,"  says  he,  "is  the  most 
remarkable  part  of  the  whole  affair.  The  brief  is  dated  on  the 
23rd  of  August,  and  I  was  cited  for  the  7th  of  August ;  so  that 
between  the  citation  and  the  brief  there  is  an  interval  of  sixteen 
days.  Now,  make  the  calculation,  and  you  will  find  that  my  Lord 
Jerome,  Bishop  of  Asculan,  has  proceeded  against  me,  given 
judgment,  condemned,  and  declared  me  heretic,  before  the  citation 
could  have  reached  me,  or  at  most  sixteen  days  after  it  had  been 
despatched  to  me.  Now,  I  ask,  where  are  the  sixty  days  given 
me  in  the  citation  ?  They  commenced  on  the  7th  of  August,  and 
were  to  end  on  the  7th  October.  Is  it  the  style  and  fashion  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  to  cite,  admonish,  accuse,  judge,  and  pronounce 
sentence  of  condemnation,  all  in  one  day,  against  a  man  who  is  at 
a  distance  from  Rome,  that  he  knows  nothing  at  all  of  the  proceed- 
ings? What  answer  would  they  give  to  this?  Doubtless,  they 
forgot  to  purge  themselves  with  hellebore  before  proceeding  to 
such  falsehoods." 

But  at  the  same  time  that  Rome  was  secretly  depositing  her 
thunders  in  the  hands  of  her  Legate,  she  was  endeavouring,  by 
smooth  and  flattering  words,  to  detach  the  prince  whose  power  she 
most  dreaded  from  Luther's  cause.  The  same  day,  25th  August, 
1518,  the  Pope  wrote  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  Recurring  to  those 
wiles  of  ancient  policy  which  we  have  already  pointed  out,  he 
endeavoured  to  flatter  the  prince's  self-love : 

"Dear  son,"  said  the  Roman  pontiff,  "when  we  think  on  your 
noble  and  honourable  race,  and  on  yourself,  its  head  and  ornament  ; 
when  we  recollect  how  you  and  your  ancestors  have  always  desired 
to  maintain  Christian  faith,  and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
Holy  see,  we  cannot  believe  that  a  man  who  abandons  the  faith 
can  trust  to  the  favour  of  your  Highness,  in  giving  loose  reins  to 
his  wickedness.  And  yet  it  is  told  us  from  all  quarters  that  a 
certain  friar,  Martin  Luther,  Eremite  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine, 
has,  like  a  child  of  malice,  and  a  contemner  of  God,  forgotten  his 
habit  and  his  order,  which  consist  in  humility  and  obedience,  and 
is  boasting  that  he  fears  neither  the  authority  nor  the  punishment 
of  any  man,  because  assured  of  your  favour  and  protection. 

But,  as  we  know  that  he  is  mistaken,  we  have  thought  good  to 
write  to  your  Highness,  and  exhort  you,  according  to  the  Lord,  to 
be  vigilgftit  for  the  honour  of  your  name  as  a  Christian  prince,  and 
to  defend  yourself  from  these  calumnies — yourself  the  ornament, 
the  glory,  and  sweet  savour  of  your  noble  race — and  to  guard,  not 
only  against  a  fault  so  grave  as  that  which  is  imputed  to  you,  but 
also  against  even  the  suspicion  which  the  insensate  hardihood  of 
this  friar  tends  to  excite  against  you." 

Leo  X.  at  the  same  time  announced  to  Frederick  that  he  had 
charged  Cardinal  Saint  Sixtus  to  examine  the  affair,  and  he  en- 
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joined  him  to  put  Luther  into  the  hands  of  the  Legate,  "  lest,"  added 
he,  returning  again  to  his  favourite  argument,  "lest  the  pious 
people  of  our  time,  and  of  future  times,  may  one  day  lament  aud 
say,  The  most  pernicious  heresy  with  which  the  Church  of  God 
has  been  afflicted  was  excited  by  the  favour  and  support  of  this 
high  and  honourable  House." 

Thus  Rome  had  taken  all  her  measures.  With  one  hand  she 
diffused  the  perfume  of  praise,  which  is  always  so  intoxicating, 
while  the  other  held  terrors  and  vengeance. 

All  the  powers  of  the  earth,  Emperor,  Pope,  princes,  and  legates, 
began  to  move  against  this  humble  friar  of  Erfurt,  whose  internal 
combats  we  have  already  traced.  "  The  kings  of  the  earth  stood 
up,  and  the  rulers  took  counsel  together  against  the  Lord  and  against 
his  anointed" 
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The  Armourer  Schwarzerd — His  Wife  and  Son  Melancthon — Melancthon 
becomes  Professor  at  Wittemberg — His  Great  Distinction  as  a  Scholar — 
Strong  Friendship  with  Luther — Luther  Summoned  to  appear  before  the 
Legate — Sets  out  on  foot  to  Augsburg — The  Journey. 

The  letter  and  brief  had  not  reached  Germany,  and  Luther  was 
still  fearing  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  appear  at  Rome,  when  a 
happy  event  gave  comfort  to  his  heart.  He  needed  a  friend  to 
whom  he  could  unbosom  his  sorrows,  and  whose  faithful  love 
would  solace  him  in  his  hours  of  depression.  All  this  God  gave 
him  in  Melancthon. 

On  the  14th  February  1497,  George  Schwarzerd,  a  skilful 
armour-master  of  Bretten,  a  small  town  in  the  Palatinate,  had  a 
son  born  to  him,  who  was  named  Philip,  and  who  afterwards 
distinguished  himself  under  the  name  of  Melancthon.  Patronized 
by  the  Palatine  princes,  and  those  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  George 
was  a  man  of  unimpeachable  integrity.  He  often  refused  the  price, 
which  purchasers  offered  him,  and  on  learning  that  they  were  poor, 
insisted  on  returning  their  money.  He  rose  regularly  at  midnight, 
and  on  his  knees  offered  up  a  prayer.  If  on  any  occasion  morning 
arrived  without  his  having  done  it,  he  felt  dissatisfied  with  himself 
the  whole  day.  Barbara,  Schwarzerd's  wife,  was  daughter  of  an 
honourable  magistrate  named  John  Renter.  She  was  of  a  gentle 
temper,  somewhat  inclined  to  superstition,  but  otherwise  remark- 
able for  wisdom  and  prudence.  From  her  we  have  the  old  well- 
known  German  rhymes — 

The  giving  of  alms  imporerisheth  not; 
Attendance  at  Church  impedeth  not ; 
Greasing  the  wheel  retardeth  not 
Ill-gotten  gear  enricheth  not ; 
The  Book  of  God  deceiveth  not. 
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And  again — 

Those  who  are  pleased  more  to  expend 
Than  their  fields  can  render, 
Must  come  to  ruin  in  the  end, 
It  may  be  to  a  halter. 

Young  Philip  was  not  eleven  when  his  father  died.  Two  days 
before,  George  called  his  son  to  his  bed-side,  and  exhorted  him  to 
have  the  thought  of  God  always  present.  "I  forsee,"  said  the 
dying  armourer,  "  that  dreadful  storms  are  coming  to  shake  the 
world.  I  have  seen  great  things,  but  greater  are  in  preparation. 
May  God  guide  and  direct  you  ! "  Philip,  after  receiving  his 
lather's  blessing,  was  sent  to  Spires,  that  he  might  not  be  present 
at  his  death.  He  departed  crying  bitterly. 

The  young  boy's  grandfather,  the  worthy  bailie  Reuter,  who  had 
also  a  son,  acted  as  a  father  to  him,  and  took  him,  together  with 
his  brother  George,  under  his  own  roof.  Shortly  after  he  gave 
the  three  boys  for  tutor  John  Hungarus,  an  excellent  man,  who 
afterwards,  and  at  a  very  advanced  age,  became  a  powerful  preacher 
of  the  gospel.  He  let  nothing  pass  in  the  young  man,  punishing 
him  for  every  fault,  yet  with  discretion.  "In  this  way,"  says 
Melancthon  in  1554,  "he  made  me  a  grammarian.  He  loved  me 
as  a  son,  I  loved  him  as  a  father,  and  we  will  meet,  I  trust,  in 
eternal  life." 

Philip  was  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  his  understanding, 
and  for  his  facility  in  learning,  and  expounding  what  he  had 
learned.  He  could  not  endure  idleness,  and  always  sought  out 
some  one  with  whom  he  might  discuss  what  he  had  heard.  It 
often  happened  that  educated  strangers  passed  through  Bretten, 
and  visited  Reuter.  The  bailie's  grandson  instantly  accosted 
them,  entered  into  conversation  with  them,  and  so  pressed  them 
in  discussion  as  to  excite  the  wonder  of  those  present.  To  a 
powerful  genius  he  joined  great  sweetness  of  temper,  and  was 
hence  a  genera.1  favourite.  He  had  a  stammer,  but,  like  the 
celebrated  orator  of  the  Greeks,  made  such  exertions  to  overcome 
it,  that  it  afterwards  completely  disappeared. 

His  grandfather  having  died,  Philip  was  sent  with  his  brother 
and  his  young  uncle,  John,  to  the  school  of  Pforzheim.  The  boys 
resided  with  one  of  their  relatives,  the  sister  of  the  famous 
Reuchlin.  Eager  for  knowledge,  Philip,  under  the  tuition  of 
George  Simler,  made  rapid  progress  in  science,  and  especially  in 
the  study  of  Greek,  for  which  he  had  a  real  passion.  Reuchlin 
often  came  to  Pforzheim,  and  having  become  acquainted  with  his 
sister's  young  boarders,  was  soon  struck  with  Philip's  answers,  and 
gave  him  a  Greek  grammar  and  a  Bible.  These  two  books  were 
to  be  the  study  of  his  whole  life. 

When  Reuchlin  returned  from  his  second  journey  into  Italy, 
his  young  relative,  then  twelve  years  of  age,  with  some  friends, 
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performed  a  latin  comedy  of  his  own  composition  before  him,  in 
honour  of  his  arrival.  Reuchlin,  in  raptures  with  the  talents  of 
the  youth,  embraced  him  tenderly,  called  him  his  dear  son, 
and  jocularly  gave  him  the  red  bonnet  which  he  had  received  on 
being  made  doctor.  It  was  at  this  time  Reuchlin  changed  his 
name  of  Schwarzerd  into  that  of  Melancthon.  Both  words,  the 
one  German  and  the  other  Greek,  mean  black  earth.  It  was  a 
general  custom  with  the  learned  thus  to  change  their  names  into 
Greek  or  Latin. 

Melancthon,  at  twelve,  repaired  to  the  University  of  Heidelberg, 
and  began  to  gratify  his  eager  thirst  for  knowledge.  He  was 
admitted  Bachelor  at  fourteen.  In  1512  Reuchlin  invited  him 
to  Tubingen,  which  contained  a  great  number  of  distinguished 
literary  men.  Here  he  attended  at  the  same  time  lectures  on 
theology,  medicine,  and  jurisprudence.  There  was  no  branch 
of  knowledge  which  he  did  not  think  it  his  duty  to  study.  His 
object  was  not  praise,  but  the  possession  of  science  and  the  benefits 
of  it. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  particularly  occupied  him.  Those  who 
frequented  the  church  of  Tubingen  had  often  observed  a  book  in 
his  hands,  which  he  studied  between  the  services.  This  unknown 
volume  seemed  larger  than  the  common  prayer-books,  and  the 
report  spread  that  Philip  when  in  church  read  profane  books.  It 
turned  out  that  the  object  of  their  suspicion  was  a  copy  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  printed  a  short  time  before  at  Basle  by  John 
Frobenius.  This  volume  he  studied  through  life  with  unwearied 
application.  He  had  it  always  with  him,  carrying  it  to  all  the 
public  meetings  to  which  he  was  invited.  Rejecting  the  vain 
system  of  the  schoolmen,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  simple  word  of 
the  Gospel.  Eras  mas  at  this  time  wrote  to  (Ecolampadius,  "Of 
Melancthon  I  have  the  highest  opouion,  and  the  highest  hopes. 
Jesus  grant  that  this  young  man  may  have  a  long  life  !  He  will 
completely  eclipse  Erasmas."  Melancthon,  nevertheless,  shared  in 
the  errors  of  his  age.  "  I  shudder,"  says  he,  in  advanced  life, 
"  when  I  think  of  the  honour  which  I  paid  to  images  when  I  was 
still  in  the  papacy." 

In  1514,  he  was  made  doctor  in  philosophy,  and  began  to  teach. 
His  age  was  seventeen.  The  grace  and  attractiveness  which  he 
gave  to  his  lectures  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  insipid 
method  which  the  doctors,  and  especially  the  monks,  had  hitherto 
pursued.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  combat  in  which  Reuchlin 
was  engaged  with  the  Obscurants  of  his  age.  His  agreeable 
conversation,  his  gentle  and  elegant  manners,  gaining  him  the  love 
of  all  who  knew  him,  he  soon  acquired  great  authority,  and  a  Solid 
reputation  in  the  world. 

At  this  time,  the  Elector  Frederick  having  conceived  the  idea  of 
inviting  some  distinguished  professor  of  ancient  languages  to  his 
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University  of  Wittemberg,  applied  to  Reuchlin,  who  suggested 
Melancthon.  Frederick  saw  all  the  lustre  which  this  young 
Hellenist  might  shed  on  an  institution  which  was  so  dear  to  him ; 
and  Reuchlin,  delighted  at  seeing  so  fine  a  field  opened  to  his 
young  friend,  addressed  him  in  the  words  of  Jehovah  to  Abraham, 
— "Come  out  from  thy  country,  and  thy  kindred,  and  thy  father's 
house,  and  1  will  render  thy  name  great,  and  thou  shalt  be  blessed" 

"  Yes,"  continues  the  old  man,  "  I  hope  it  will  be  so  with  thee, 
my  dear  Philip,  my  work  and  my  comfort."  In  this  invitation, 
Melancthon  saw  a  call  from  God.  The  university  was  grieved  to 
part  with  him,  and  yet  he  was  not  without  envious  rivals  and 
enemies.  He  left  his  native  country,  exclaiming,  "  The  will  of  the 
Lord  be  done."  He  was  then  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

Melancthon  made  the  journey  on  horseback,  in  company  with 
some  Saxon  merchants,  in  the  same  way  in  which  caravans  travel 
in  the  desert ;  for,  says  Reuchlin,  he  knew  neither  the  towns  nor 
the  roads.  At  Augsburg  he  did  homage  to  the  Elector,  who 
happened  to  be  there.  At  Nuremberg  he  saw  the  excellent 
Pirckheimer,  whom  he  already  knew,  and  at  Leipsic  formed  an 
intimacy  with  the  learned  Hellenist,  Mosellanus.  In  this  last 
town  the  University  gave  a  fete  in  honour  of  him.  It  was  a  truly 
academic  repast.  The  dishes  were  numerous,  and  as  each  made 
its  appearance,  a  professor  rose  and  addressed  Melancthon  in  a 
Latin  discourse  previously  prepared.  He  immediately  gave  an 
•extempore  reply  At  length,  worn  out  with  so  much  eloquence, 
"Most  illustrious  friends,"  said  he,  "allow  me  to  reply  once  for  all 
to  your  addresses ;  for  not  being  prepared,  I  cannot  put  as  much 
variety  into  my  replies  as  you  into  your  addresses."  Thereafter  the 
dishes  arrived  without  the  accompaniment  of  a  discourse. 

Reuchlin's  young  relative  arrived  at  Wittemberg,  25th  August, 
1518,  two  days  after  Leo  X.  had  signed  the  brief  addressed  to 
Cajetan,  and  the  letter  to  the  Elector. 

The  professors  of  Wittemberg  did  not  receive  Melancthon  with 
so  much  favour  as  those  of  Leipsic  had  done.  The  first  impression 
which  he  made  upon  them  did  not  correspond  to  their  expectations. 
They  saw  a  young  man,  who  seemed  still  younger  than  he  really 
was,  of  small  stature,  and  a  feeble,  timid  air.  Is  this  the 
illustrious  doctor  whom  the  greatest  men  of  the  age,  Erasmus  and 
Reuchlin.  extol  so  loudly?  Neither  Luther,  with  whom  he  first 
was  made  acquainted,  'nor  his  colleagues,  conceived  high  hopes 
of  him,  when  they  saw  his  youth,  his  embarrassment,  and  whole 
appearance. 

Four  days  after  his  arrival  (29th  August)  he  delivered  his 
inaugural  address.  The  whole  University  was  assembled.  The 
boy,  as  Luther  calls  him,  spoke  such  elegant  Latin,  and  displayed 
so  much  knowledge,  a  mind  so  cultivated,  and  a  judgment  so 
sound,  that  all  his  hearers  were  filled  with  admiration. 
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At  the  termination  of  the  address,  all  pressed  forward  to  con- 
gratulate him,  but  none  felt  more  joy  than  Luther,  who  hastened 
to  communicate  to  his  friends  the  feelings  with  which  his  heart 
was  overflowing.  Writing  Spalatin,  31st  August,  he  says, 
"  Melancthon,  four  days  after  his  arrival,  delivered  an  address  so 
beautiful  and  so  learned,  that  it  was  listened  to  with  universal 
approbation  and  astonishment,  We  have  soon  got  the  better  of 
the  prejudices  which  his  stature  and  personal  appearance  had  pro- 
duced. We  praise  and  admire  his  eloquence ;  we  thank  the  prince 
and  you  for  the  service  you  have  done  us.  I  ask  no  other  Greek 
master.  But  I  fear  that  his  delicate  body  will  not  be  able  to 
digest  our  food,  and  that,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  his  salary, 
we  shall  not  keep  him  long.  1  hear  that  the  Leipsic  folks  are 
already  boasting  of  being  able  to  carry  him  off  from  us.  Oh,  my 
dear  Spalatin,  beware  of  despising  his  age  and  personal  appearance. 
He  is  a  man  worthy  of  all  honour. 

Melancthon  immediately  began  to  explain  Homer,  and  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  Titus.  He  was  full  of  ardour.  "I  will  do  my  utmost," 
wrote  he  to  Spalatin,  "  to  bring  Wittemberg  into  favour  with  all 
who  love  literature  and  virtue."  Four  days  after  the  inauguration, 
Luther  again  wrote  to  Spalatin,  "I  recommend  to  you  most 
particularly  the  very  learned  and  very  amiable  Greek,  Philip. 
His  class-room  is  always  full.  All  the  theologians  in  particular 
attend  him.  He  sets  all  classes  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  to 
the  learning  of  Greek." 

Melancthon  was  able  to  return  the  affection  of  Luther,  in  whom 
he  soon  discovered  a  goodness  of  heart,  a  strength  of  intellect,  a 
courage  and  a  wisdom,  which  he  had  not  previously  found  in  any 
man.  He  venerated  and  loved  him.  "  If  there  is  any  one,"  said 
he,  "  whom  I  love  strongly,  and  whom  my  whole  soul  embraces,  it 
is  Martin  Luther." 

Thus  met  Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  they  were  friends  till 
death.  We  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  goodness  and  wisdom 
of  God  in  uniting  two  men  so  different,  and  yet  so  necessary  to 
each  other.  What  Luther  had  in  warmth,  elasticity,  and  force, 
Melancthon  had  in  perspicuity,  wisdom,  and  gentleness.  Luther 
animated  Melancthon ;  Melancthon  moderated  Luther.  They 
were  like  the  two  forms  of  electric  matter,  the  positive  and  the 
negative,  which  modify  each  other.  Had  Luther  been  without 
Melancthon,  the  stream  had  perhaps  overflowed  its  bank ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  Melancthon,  when  without  Luther,  hesitated,  and 
even  yielded,  where  he  ought  to  have  stood  firm.  Luther  did 
much  by  vigour,  and  Melancthon  perhaps  did  not  less  by  pursuing 
a  slower  and  calmer  course.  Both  were  upright,  open,  and 
generous,  and  both,  smitten  with  the  love  of  the  word  of  eternal 
life,  served  it  with  a  fidelity  and  devotedness  which  formed  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  their  lives. 
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The  arrival  of  Melancthon  produced  a  revolution,  not  only  at 
Wittemberg,  but  throughout  Germany  and  the  learned  world.  His 
study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  of  philosophy,  had  given 
him  an  order,  perspicuity,  and  precision  of  thought,  which  shed 
new  light  and  inexpressible  beauty  on  all  the  subjects  which  he 
discussed.  The  mild  spirit  of  the  gospel  fertilized  and  enlivened 
his  meditations,  and  the  driest  subjects  when  he  expounded  them 
were  invested  with  a  grace  which  fascinated  all  his  hearers.  The 
sterility  which  scholasticism  had  spread  over  education  ceased,  and 
a  new  mode  of  instruction  and  study  commenced.  "  Thanks  to 
Melancthon,"  says  a  distinguished  German  historian,  "  Wittemberg 
became  the  national  school." 

It  was,  indeed,  of  great  importance,  that  a  man  thoroughly 
versed  in  Greek  should  teach  in  this  University,  where  the  new 
developments  of  theology  called  masters  and  scholars  to  study  the 
primitive  documents  of  the  Christian  faith  in  the  original  languages. 
Thenceforth  Luther  set  himself  zealously  to  this  task.  Often  did 
the  meaning  of  a  Greek  term,  which  had  previously  been  unknown 
to  him,  throw  sudden  light  on  his  theological  views.  For  example, 
how  great  his  satisfaction  and  delight  when  he  saw  that  the  Greek 
word,  which  according  to  the  Latin  church,  meant  a  penance,  a 
satisfaction  enacted  by  the  Church,  meant  in  Greek  a  transforma- 
tion or  conversion  of  heart.  A  thick  mist  all  at  once  disappeared 
from  before  his  eyes.  The  two  meanings  given  to  this  word  are 
sufficient  to  characterise  the  two  churches. 

The  impulse  which  Melancthon  gave  to  Luther,  in  regard  to  the 
translation  of  the  Bible,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
stances in  the  friendship  of  these  two  great  men.  As  early  as 
1517,  Luther  had  made  some  attempts  at  translation,  and  procured 
as  many  Greek  and  Latin  books  as  he  could.  Now,  aided  by  his 
dear  Philip,  his  task  received  a  new  impetus.  Luther  obliged 
Melancthon  to  take  part  in  his  researches,  by  consulting  him  on 
difficult  passages,  and  the  work,  destined  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
works  of  the  Reformer,  advanced  more  surely  and  more  rapidly. 

Melancthon,  on  his  part,  became  acquainted  with  a  new  theology. 
The  beautiful  and  profound  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  filled 
him  with  astonishment  and  joy.  Still,  in  receiving  the  system 
Luther  professed,  he  acted  independently,  moulding  it  according 
to  the  particular  form  of  his  own  intellect ;  for,  although  he  was 
only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  was  one  of  those  precocious  minds 
which  enter  early  into  possession  of  all  their  powers,  and  are  them- 
selves from  the  very  outset. 

The  zeal  of  the  masters  was  soon  transfused  into  the  scholars. 
It  was  proposed  to  reform  the  course  of  study.  With  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Elector,  certain  branches,  only  of  scholastic  importance, 
were  suppressed,  and  at  the  same  time  a  new  impulse  was  given 
to  classic  pursuits.  The  school  of  Wittemberg  underwent  a  trans- 
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formation,  and  the  contrast  between  it  and  other  universities 
became  still  more  prominent.  Still,  however,  the  landmarks  of 
the  Church  were  observed,  though  all  felt  that  they  were  on  the 
eve  of  a  great  battle  with  the  Pope. 

A  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  Melancthon,  and.  before  the 
Pope's  resolution,  transferring  the  citation  of  Luther  from  Rome  to 
Augsburg,  could  be  known,  Luther  wrote  Spalatin  : — "  I  ask  not 
our  sovereign  to  do  anything  whatever  for  the  defence  of  my  thesis. 
I  am  willing  to  be  delivered  up  and  thrown  single  into  the  hands 
of  my  adversaries.  Let  him  allow  the  whole  storm  to  burst  upon 
nie.  What  I  have  undertaken  to  defend,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able, 
with  the  assistance  of  Christ,  to  maintain.  Violence,  indeed,  must 
be  submitted  to ;  but  still  without  abandoning  the  truth." 

The  courage  of  Luther  communicated  itself  to  others.  Men  of 
the  greatest  gentleness  and  timidity,  on  seeing  the  danger  which 
threatened  the  witness  for  the  truth,  found  words  full  of  energy 
anl  indignation.  The  prudent  and  pacific  Staupitz,  on  the  7th 
September,  wrote  to  Spalatin  : 

"  Cease  not  to  exhort  the  prince,  your  master  and  mine,  not  to 
be  alarmed  at  the  roaring  of  the  lions.  Let  him  defend  the  truth 
without  troubling  himself  about  Luther,  or  Staupitz,  or  the  order. 
Let  there  be  a  place  where  men  can  speak  freely  and  without  fear. 
I  know  that  the  plague  of  Babylon — I  had  almost  said  of  Rome — 
breaks  forth  against  all  who  attack  the  abuses  of  those  traffickers 
in  Jesus  Christ.  I  have  myself  seen  a  preacher  of  the  truth  thrown 
headlong  from  the  pulpit ;  I  have  seen  him,  though  on  a  festival, 
bound  and  dragged  to  a  dungeon.  Others  have  seen  still  greater 
cruelties.  Therefore,  my  dear  friend,  strive  to  make  his  Highness 
persevere  in  his  sentiments." 

The  order  to  appear  at  Augsburg  before  the  Cardinal  Legate  at 
length  arrived.  Luther  had  now  to  do  with  one  of  the  princes  of 
the  Church.  All  his  friends  entreated  him  not  to  go.  T,hey  feared 
that  on  the  journey  snares  might  be  laid  for  him,  and  an  attempt 
made  on  his  life.  Some  employed  themselves  in  looking  out  for 
an  asylum  to  him.  Staupitz  himself,  the  timid  Staupitz,  felt 
moved  at  the  thought  of  the  dangers  which  threatened  that  friar 
Martin  whom  he  had  drawn  from  the  obscurity  of  the  cloister,  and 
placed,  on  the  troubled  stage  where  his  life  was  now  in  peril.  Ah  ! 
would  it  not  have  been  better  if  the  poor  friar  had  remained  for 
ever  unknown  ?  It  was  too  late.  Still,  at  least,  he  would  do 
everything  to  save  him. 

Accordingly,  on  the  15th  September  he  wrote  him  from  his 
convent  of  Salzburg,  urging  him  to  flee  and  seek  an  asylum  beside 
himself.  "It  seems  to  me,"  said  he,  "that  the  whole  world  is 
enraged,  and  in  coalition  against  the  truth.  In  the  same  way 
crucified  Jesus  was  hated.  I  see  not  that  you  have  anything  to 
expect  but  persecution.  Shortly,  no  man  will  be  able  without  the 

11 
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permission  of  the  Pope,  to  sound  the  Scriptures,  and  search  for 
Jesus  Christ  in  them,  though  this  Christ  himself  enjoins.  You 
have  only  a  few  friends ;  and  would  to  God  that  the  fear  of  your 
adversaries  did  not  prevent  those  few  from  declaring  in  your  favour. 
The  wisest  course  is  to  quit  Wittemberg  for  a  time  and  come  to 
me.  Thus  we  will  live  and  die  together.  This  is  also  the  prince's 
opinion,"  adds  Staupitz. 

From  different  quarters  Luther  received  the  most  alarming 
notices.  Count  Albert  of  Mansfeld  sent  a  message  to  him  to 
beware  of  setting  out,  for  some  great  barons  had  sworn  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  his  person,  and  to  strangle  or  drown  him. 
But  nothing  could  deter  him.  He  never  thought  of  availing  him- 
self of  the  vicar-general's  offer.  He  will  not  go  and  hide  himself 
in  the  obscurity  of  the  convent  of  Salzburg,  but  will  faithfully 
remain  on  the  stormy  scene  on  which  the  hand  of  God  has  placed 
him.  It  is  by  persevering  in  the  face  of  adversaries,  and  proclaim- 
ing the  truth  with  loud  voice  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  that  the 
reign  of  truth  advances.  Why,  then,  should  he  flee  ?  He  is  not 
one  of  "  those  who  draw  back  to  perdition  ;  but  of  those  who  believe 
to  the  saving  of  the  soul."  The  words  of  the  Master  whom  he 
serves,  and  loves  better  than  life,  are  incessantly  echoing  in  his 
heart,  "  Whosoever  will  confess  me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  confess 
before  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven" 

In  Luther  and  in  the  Reformation  we  uniformly  meet  with  that 
intrepid  courage,  that  high-toned  morality,  that  boundless  charity, 
which  the  first  preaching  of  Christianity  manifested  to  the  world. 
"  I  am  like  Jeremiah,"  says  Luther,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking ;  "Jeremiah,  the  man  of  quarrel  and  discord  ;  but  the 
more  they  multiply  their  menaces  the  more  they  increase  my  joy. 
My  wife  and  children  are  well  provided  (of  course,  meaning  he  had 
none ;)  my  fields,  my  houses,  and  all  my  goods,  are  in  order.  They 
have  already  torn  my  honour  and  my  reputation  to  shreds.  The 
only  thing  left  me  is  my  poor  body,  and  let  them  take  it ;  they 
will  only  shorten  my  life  some  few  hours.  My  soul  they  cannot 
take  from  me.  He  who  would  publish  the  word  of  Christ  in  the 
world  must  expect  death  every  hour;  for  our  bridegroom  is  a 
bridegroom  of  blood."  v 

The  Elector  was  then  at  Augsburg.  A  short  time  before  quitting 
that  town  after  the  Diet,  he  had  of  his  own  accord  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Legate.  The  Cardinal,  greatly  flattered  by  this  mark  of  respect 
from  so  illustrious  a  prince,  promised  that  if  the  monk  presented 
himself  he  would  listen  to  him  like  a  father,  and  kindly  dismiss 
him.  Spalatin,  on  the  part  of  the  prince,  wrote  to  his  friend  that 
the  Pope  had  named  a  commission  to  try  him  in  Germany  ;  that 
the  Elector  would  not  allow  him  to  be  dragged  to  Rome ;  and  that 
tie  must  prepare  to  set  out  for  Augsburg.  Luther  resolved  to 
ibey ;  but  the  warning  which  he  had  received  from  Count  Mansfeld 
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nade  him  apply  to  Frederick  for  a  safe-conduct.  Frederick  replied 
.t  was  unnecessary,  and  merely  gave  recommendations  to  some 
)f  the  leading  counsellors  of  Augsburg.  He  also  sent  him  some 
money  for  the  journey.  The  Reformer,  poor  and  defenceless,  set 
Dut  on  foot  to  place  himself  in  the  hands  of  his  adversaries. 

What  must  have  been  his  feelings  on  quitting  Wittemberg,  and 
directing  his  steps  towards  Augsburg,  where  the  Legate  of  the  Pope 
was  waiting  for  him !  The  object  of  this  journey  was  not  like 
that  of  Heidelberg,  a  friendly  meeting.  He  was  going  to  appear 
in  presence  of  the  Legate  of  Rome  without  a  safe-conduct ;  perhaps 
he  was  going  to  death.  But  in  him  faith  was  not  a  mere  matter 
of  show.  Being  a  reality  it  gave  him  peace,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  he  could  advance  without  fear  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  Gospel. 

He  arrived  at  Weimar  on  the  28th  of  September,  and  lodged  in 
the  convent  of  the  Cordeliers.  One  of  the  monks  was  unable  to 
withdraw  his  eyes  from  him.  It  was  Myconius.  This  was  the  first 
time  he  had  seen  Luther,  and  he  longed  to  approach  him,  and  tell 
that  ho  owed  the  peace  of  his  soul  to  him,  and  that  his  whole  desire 
was  to  labour  with  him.  But  Myconius  being  closely  watched  by 
his  superiors,  was  not  permitted  to  speak  to  Luther. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony  was  then  holding  his  court  at  Weimar, 
and  this  is  probably  the  reason  why  the  Cordeliers  gave  admittance 
to  the  doctor.  The  day  after  his  arrival  the  feast  of  St.  Michael 
was  celebrated.  Luther  said  mass,  and  was  even  invited  to  preach 
in  the  church  of  the  castle.  It  was  a  mark  of  favour  which  the 
prince  wished  to  give  him.  He,  accordingly,  in  presence  of  the 
court,  preached  a  long  sermon,  on  the  text  of  the  day,  which  is 
taken  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  (chap,  xviii.,  1-11).  He  spoke 
forcibly  against  hypocrites,  and  those  who  boast  of  their  own 
righteousness ;  but  he  did  not  speak  of  the  angels,  though  this 
was  the  customary  topic  on  St.  Michael's  day. 

The  courage  of  the  doctor  of  Wittemberg,  in  calmly  setting  out 
on  foot  to  obey  a  summons,  which  in  the  case  of  so  many  before 
him  had  issued  in  death,  astonished  those  who  saw  him.  Interest, 
admiration,  and  compassion,  succeeded  each  other  in  their  minds. 
John  Kestner,  superintendent  to  the  Cordeliers,  alarmed  at  the 
idea  of  the  dangers  which  awaited  his  guest,  said  to  him, 

"Brother,  you  will  find  at  Augsburg,  Italians,  men  of  learning, 
and  subtle  antagonists,  who  will  give  you  much  to  do.  I  fear  you 
will  not  be  able  to  defend  your  cause  against  them.  They  will 
cast  you  into  the  fire,  and  with  their  flames  consume  you." 

Luther  replied  gravely,  "  Dear  friend,  pray  to  our  Lord  God, 
who  is  in  heaven,  and  present  a  Pater  nosier  for  me,  and  his  dear 
child,  Jesus,  whose  cause  my  cause  is,  that  he  may  be  gracious 
toward  me.  If  he  maintain  his  cause,  mine  is  maintained  But  If 
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he  pleases  not  to  maintain  it,  assuredly  it  is  not  I  who  can  maintain 
it ;  and  it  is  he  who  will  bear  the  affront." 

Luther  continued  his  journey  on  foot,  and  arrived  at  Nuremberg. 
He  was  going  to  present  himself  before  a  prince  of  the  Church, 
and  wished  his  dress  to  be  suitable ;  but  his  clothes  were  old,  and, 
besides,  had  suffered  much  by  the  journey.  He  borrowed  a  frock 
from  his  faithful  friend,  Winceslaus  Link,  preacher  at  Nuremberg. 

Luther,  doubtless,  did  not  confine  his  visit  to  Link,  but  also  saw 
his  other  friends  in  Nuremberg,  secretary  Scheurl,  the  celebrated 
painter,  Albert  Durer,  and  many  others.  He  strengthened  himself 
by  intercourse  with  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  while  many  monks 
and  laymen  expressed  alarm,  and  endeavoured  to  shake  him  by 
representing  the  difficulties  in  his  way.  Letters  which  he  wrote 
from  this  town  show  the  spirit  by  which  he  was  animated.  "  I 
have  met,"  says  he,  "  with  pusillanimous  men,  who  would  persuade 
me  not  to  go  to  Augsburg ;  but  I  have  determined  on  going.  The 
will  of  the  Lord  be  done.  Even  at  Augsburg,  even  in  the  midst 
of  his  enemies,  Jesus  Christ  reigns.  Let  Christ  live ;  let  Luther 
and  every  sinner  die.  According  as  it  is  written  :  Let  the  God  of 
my  salvation  be  exalted  !  Behave  well,  persevere,  stand  firm ;  for 
we  must  not  be  reproved  either  by  men  or  by  God ;  God  is  true, 
and  man  a  liar." 

Link  and  an  Augustine  monk  could  not  consent  to  allow  Luther 
to  travel  alone  and  meet  the  dangers  which  threatened  him.  They 
were  acquainted  with  his  bold  and  fearless  character,  and  suspected 
he  would  fail  in  due  precaution.  They,  therefore,  accompanied 
him.  When  they  were  about  five  leagues  from  Augsburg,  Luther, 
exhausted,  no  doubt,  by  the  fatigue  of  travelling,  and  the  varied 
emotions  of  his  heart,  was  seized  with  violent  pains  in  the  stomach. 
He  thought  he  was  dying,  and  his  friends  becoming  very  uneasy, 
hired  a  car  to  transport  him.  They  arrived  at  Augsburg  on  the 
evening  of  Friday  the  7th  of  October,  and  lighted  at  the  Augustine 
convent.  Luther  was  greatly  fatigued,  but  soon  recovered ;  his 
faith  and  mental  energy  speedily  recruiting  his  exhausted  body. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Luther's  Arrival  at  Augsburg — The  Character  of  the  Legate — Preliminary 
Conversation — Receives  a  Visit  from  the  Town  Counsellors — They  get  a 
Safe-Conduct  for  Luther. 

The  instant  he  was  at  Augsburg,  and  before  he  had  seen  any 
one,  Luther,  wishing  to  pay  all  due  respect  to  the  Legate,  begged 
Winceslaus  Link  to  go  and  announce  his  arrival.  Link  did  so, 
and  humbly  declared  to  the  Cardinal,  on  the  part  of  the  doctor  of 
Wittemberg,  that  he  was  ready  to  appear  at  his  order.  The  Legate 
was  delighted  with  the  news.  At  last  he  had  a  hold  of  this 
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boisterous  heretic,  who,  he  assured  himself,  would  not  quit  the 
walls  of  Augsburg  as  he  had  entered.  At  the  same  time,  when 
Link  went  to  the  Legate,  the  monk  Leonard  set  out  to  announce 
Luther's  arrival  to  Staupitz.  The  vicar-general  had  written  the 
doctor,  that  he  would  certainly  come  as  soon  as  he  should  know 
of  his  being  in  the  town,  and  Luther  was  unwilling  to  lose  an 
instant  in  giving  him  intimation. 

The  Diet  was  closed,  and  the  Emperor  and  the  electors  had 
already  separated.  The  Emperor,  it  is  true,  had  not  left  but  was 
hunting  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  ambassador  of  Rome  was 
thus  at  Augsburg  alone.  Had  Luther  come  during  the  Diet,  he 
would  have  found  powerful  protectors,  but  now  it  seemed  that 
everything  must  bend  under  the  weight  of  papal  authority. 

The  name  of  the  judge  before  whom  Luther  had  to  appear  was 
not  fitted  to  increase  his  confidence.  Thomas  de  Vio  surnamed 
Cajetan,  from  the  town  of  Gaeta,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where 
he  was  born,  had,  from  his  youth,  given  great  hopes.  Having  at 
sixteen  entered  the  Dominican  order,  against  the  express  wish  of 
his  parents,  he  afterwards  became  general  of  his  order,  and  a 
Cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church.  But  what  was  worse  for  Luther, 
this  learned  doctor  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  the 
scholastic  theology,  which  the  Reformer  had  always  treated  so 
unmercifully.  His  mother  was  said  to  have  dreamt  before  he  was 
born,  that  St.  Thomas  would  in  person  educate  the  child  to  which 
she  was  to  give  birth,  and  introduce  him  to  heaven.  Hence  De 
Vio,  on  becoming  Dominican,  had  changed  his  name  from  James 
to  Thomas.  He  had  zealously  defended  the  prerogatives  of  the 
papacy,  and  the  doctrines  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  whom  he  regarded 
as  the  most  perfect  of  theologians.  A  lover  of  pomp  and  show,  he 
almost  gave  a  literal  meaning  to  the  Roman  maxim  that  Legates 
are  above  kings,  and  surrounded  himself  with  great  state.  On  the 
first  of  August,  he  had  celebrated  a  solemn  mass  in  the  cathedral 
of  Augsburg,  and  in  presence  of  all  the  princes  of  the  empire,  had 
placed  the  Cardinal's  hat  on  the  head  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz 
while  kneeling  before  the  altar,  and  had  delivered  to  the  Emperor 
himself  the  hat  and  sword  consecrated  by  the  Pope. 

Such  was  the  man  before  whom  the  monk  of  Wittemberg  was 
going  to  appear,  clothed  in  a  frock  which  was  not  even  his  own. 
Besides,  the  acquirements  of  the  Legate,  the  austerity  of  his  dis- 
position, and  the  purity  of  his  morals,  gave  him  in  Germany  an 
influence  and  authority  which  other  Roman  courtiers  would  not 
have  easily  obtained.  To  this  reputation  for  sanctity  he  doubtless 
owed  his  mission.  Rome  saw  that  he  would  serve  her  purposes 
admirably.  Thus  the  personal  qualities  of  Cajetan  made  him  still 
more  formidable.  Moreover,  the  business  entrusted .  to  him  was 
not  complicated.  Luther  had  already  been  declared  a  heretic. 
If  he  refused  to  retract,  the  duty  of  the  Legate  was  to  put  him  in 
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prison ;  or  if  he  escaped,  to  launch  excommunication  at  every  one 
who  should  dare  to  give  him  an  asylum.  This  was  all  that  Rome 
required  to  be  done  by  the  Legate  before  whom  Luther  was  cited. 

Luther  had  recovered  strength  during  the  night,  and  on  Saturday 
morning,  8th  October,  being  somewhat  rested  from  his  journey, 
began  to  consider  his  strange  Situation.  He  felt  resigned,  and 
waited  till  the  will  of  God  should  be  manifested  by  the  event. 
He  had  not  long  to  wait.  A  personage  who  was  unknown  to  him 
sent  in  a  message,  as  if  he  had  been  entirely  devoted  to  his  service, 
to  say  that  he  was  coming  to  wait  upon  him,  and  that  Luther 
must  take  good  care  not  to  appear  before  the  Legate  without  having 
seen  him.  This  message  came  from  an  Italian  named  Urban  of 
Serra-Longa,  who  had  often  been  in  Germany,  as  envoy  of  the 
Margrave  of  Montferrat.  He  was  known  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
to  whom  he  had  been  accredited,  and  after  the  death  of  the 
Margrave  had  attached  himself  to  Cardinal  De  Vio. 

The  finesse  and  manners  of  this  man  formed  a  very  striking 
contrast  to  the  noble  frankness  and  generous  integrity  of  Luther. 
The  Italian  shortly  after  arrived  at  the  Augustine  convent.  The 
Cardinal  had  sent  him  to  sound  the  Reformer,  and  prepare  him  for 
the  retractation  which  he  was  expected  to  make.  Serra-Longa 
imagined  that  his  residence  in  Germany  gave  him  great  advantages 
over  the  other  courtiers  in  the  suite  of  the  Legate,  and  he  hoped 
to  have  good  sport  with  the  German  monk. 

He  arrived  attended  by  two  servants,  and  pretended  to  have 
come  of  his  own  accord,  because  of  the  friendship  which  he  felt  for 
a  favourite  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  because  of  his  attachment 
to  the  Holy  Church.  After  paying  his  respects  to  Luther 
in  the  warmest  terms,  the  diplomatist  added,  in  an  affectionate 
manner, — 

"  I  come  to  give  you  sage  and  good  advice.  Re-attach 
yourself  to  the  Church.  Submit  unreservedly  to  the  Cardinal. 
Retract  your  injurious  expressions.  Remember  the  Abbot 
Joachim  of  Florence.  He,  you  know,  had  said  heretical,  things, 
and  yet  was  declared  not  heretical,  because  he  retracted  his 
errors." 

Luther  spoke  of  defending  himself. 

Serra-Longa. — "  Beware  of  doing  so  !  Would  you  pretend 
to  fight  with  the  Legate  of  his  holiness,  as  if  you  were  tilting  at  a 
tournay 1 " 

Luther.— "  When  it  is  proved  that  I  have  taught  anything 
contrary  to  the  Roman  Church  I  will  pass  judgment  on  myself, 
and  retract  instantly.  The  whole  question  will  be,  Whether  the 
Legate  leans  more  upon  St.  Thomas  than  the  faith  authorises  him 
to  do  ?  If  he  does,  I  will  not  yield  to  him." 

SerraLonga. — "Ah!  Ah!  Do  you  pretend,  then,  to  break 
lances?" 
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Then  the  Italian  began  to  say  things  which  Luther  designates 
horrible.  He  pretended  that  false  propositions  might  be  main- 
tained, provided  they  produced  money  and  filled  the  strong  box — 
that  the  universities  must  take  good  care  not  to  dispute  on  the 
authority  of  the  Pope — that  their  duty,  on  the  contrary,  was  to 
maintain  that  the  Pope  can,  at  his  beck,  alter  or  suppress  articles 
of  faith ;  adding  other  things  of  the  same  nature.  But  the  wily 
Italian  soon  perceived  that  he  was  forgetting  himself.  Returning 
to  soft  words,  he  strove  to  persuade  Luther  to  submit  to  the 
Legate  in  everything,  and  retract  his  doctrines,  his  oaths,  and  his 
thesis. 

The  doctor,  who,  at  the  outside,  had  given  some  credit  to  the 
fine  protestations  of  orator  Urban  (as  he  designates  him  in  his 
account  of  the  interview,)  was  now  convinced  that  they  were  of 
very  little  value,  and  that  Serra-Longa  was  much  more  on  the 
Legate's  side  than  on  his.  He,  therefore,  became  less  communica- 
tive, and  contented  himself  with  saying  that  he  was  quite 
disposed  to  exercise  humility,  give  proof  of  obedience,  and  make 
satisfaction  in  whatever  matters  he  had  been  mistaken.  At  these 
words  Serra-Longa,  overjoyed,  exclaimed,  "  I  am  off  to  the  Legate, 
and  you  will  follow  me ;  everything  will  go  off  most  admirably ;  it 
will  be  soon  finished." 

He  went  off.  The  Saxon  monk,  who  had  more  discernment 
than  the  Roman  courtier,  thought  within  himself,  "  This  wily  Sinon 
has  come  along  ill-prepared  and  ill-instructed  by  his  Greeks." 
Luther  was  suspended  between  hope  and  fear ;  hope,  however, 
predominating.  The  visit  and  the  strange  assertions  of  Serra-Longa, 
whom  at  a  later  period  he  calls  an  inexpert  mediator,  made  him 
resume  courage. 

The  counsellors  and  other  inhabitants  of  Augsburg,  to  whom 
the   Elector   had    recommended    Luther,    hastened   to   visit   the 
monk,  whose  name  was  now  resounding  throughout  all  Germany. 
Peutinger,  counsellor  of  the  empire,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  patricians  of  the  town,  and  often  invited  Luther  to 
his  table,  counsellor  Langemantel,  Dr.  Auerbach  of  Leipsic,  the 
two  brothers  Adelmann,  both  canons,  and  several  others  besides, 
repaired  to  the  convent  of  the  Augustines,  and  gave  a  cordial 
welcome  to  the  extraordinary  man  who  had  journeyed  so  far  to 
come  and  place  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  creatures  of  Rome. 
" Have  you  a  safe-conduct?"  they  asked. 
"  No  !  "  replied  the  intrepid  monk. 
"  What  hardihood  !  "  exclaimed  they. 

"It  was,  indeed,"  says  Luther,  "a  fit  term  to  designate  my 
rash  folly."  All  with  one  voice  entreated  him  not  to  go  to  the 
Legate  until  he  had  obtained  a  safe-conduct  from  the  Emperor 
himself.  It  is  probable  that  the  public  had  already  heard  of  the 
papal  brief  of  which  the  Legate  was  the  bearer. 
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"But,"  replied  Luther,  "I  came  to  Augsburg  without  a  safe- 
conduct,  and  have  arrived  in  good  health." 

"  The  Elector  having  recommended  you  to  us,  you  ought  to  obey 
us,  and  do  what  we  tell  you,"  rejoined  Langemantel,  kindly  but 
firmly.  Dr.  Auerbach  seconded  his  remonstrances.  "We  know,'1 
says  he,  "  that  the  cardinal,  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  is  in  the 
highest  degree  incensed  against  yon.  No  trust  can  be  put  in  the 
Italians." 

Canon  Adelmann  likewise  insisted,  "  You  have  been  sent 
defenceless,  and  it  has  been  forgotten  to  furnish  you  with  the 
precise  thing  which  you  required."  These  friends  engaged  to  obtain 
the  necessary  safe-conduct  from  the  Emperor.  ' 

They  afterwards  told  Luther  how  many  persons  even  of  elevated 
rank,  were  inclined  in  his  favour.  "  Even  the  minister  of  France, 
who  quitted  Augsburg  a  few  days  ago,  spoke  of  you  in  the  most 
honourable  terms."  This  statement  struck  Luther,  and  he 
afterwards  remembered  it.  Thus,  the  most  respectable  citizens  in 
one  of  the  first  cities  of  the  empire  were  already  gained  to  the 
Reformation. 

They  were  still  conversing  when  Serra-Longa  re-appeared. 
"Come,"  said  he  to  Luther,  "the  cardinal  is  waiting  for  you,  and  I 
myself  am  going  to  conduct  you  to  his  presence.  Listen  while 
I  tell  you  how  you  are  to  appear.  When  you  enter  the  hall  where 
he  is,  you  will  prostrate  yourself  before  him  with  your  face  on  the 
ground ;  when  he  tells  you  to  rise,  you  will  get  up  on  your  knees, 
and  not  stand  erect,  but  wait  till  he  bids  you.  Recollect  that  it 
is  before  a  prince  of  the  Church  that  you  are  going  to  appear. 
For  the  rest  fear  nothing ;  the  whole  will  be  finished  soon  and 
without  difficulty." 

Luther,  who  had  promised  this  Italian  that  he  would  be 
ready  to  follow  at  his  call,  felt  embarrassed.  Yet  he  hesitated 
not  to  inform  him  of  the  advice  which  he  had  received  from 
his  Augsburg  friends,  and  spoke  to  him  of  a  safe-conduct. 

"  Beware  of  asking  one,"  immediately  replied  Serra-Longa ; 
"you  have  no  need  of  it.  The  Legate  is  well-disposed,  and  quite 
ready  to  finish  the  thing  amicably.  If  you  ask  a  safe-conduct  you 
will  totally  spoil  your  affair." 

"  My  gracious  lord,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,"  replied  Luther, 
"  has  recommended  me  to  several  honourable  men  of  this  town, 
who  counsel  me  to  undertake  nothing  without  a  safe-conduct.  I 
must  follow  their  advice,  for,  were  I  not  to  do  so,  and  were 
anything  to  happen,  they  would  write  to  the  Elector,  my  master, 
that  I  had  refused  to  listen  to  them." 

Luther  persisted  in  his  resolution,  and  Serra-Longa  saw  himself 
obliged  to  return  to  his  chief,  to  announce  the  obstacle  which  his 
mission  had  encountered  at  the  moment  when  he  was  flattering 
himself  with  seeing  it  crowned  with  success. 
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Thus  terminated  the  conferences  of  that  day  with  the  orator  of 
Montferrat. 

Another  invitation  was  given  to  Luther.  John  Frosch,  the  prior 
of  the  Carmelites,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  his,  and  two  years 
before,  as  a  licentiate  of  theology,  had  maintained  thesis  under 
the  presidency  of  Luther,  paid  him  a  visit,  and  earnestly  begged 
he  would  come  and  reside  with  him.  He  claimed  the  honour  of 
having  the  doctor  of  Germany  for  his  guest.  Men  at  length 
feared  not  to  do  homage  to  him  in  presence  of  Rome ;  the  feeble 
had  already  become  strong.  Luther  accepted,  and  left  the 
Augustine  convent  for  that  of  the  Carmelites.  The  day  did  not 
close  without  serious  reflection.  The  eagerness  of  Serra-Longa, 
and  the  fears  of  the  counsellors,  equally  served  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  difficulty  of  his  position.  Nevertheless,  God  in  heaven 
was  his  protector,  and  under  his  guardianship  he  could  sleep 
without  fear. 

The  next  day,  being  Sunday,  gave  him  somewhat  more  repose. 
He  had,  however,  to  endure  a  different  kind  of  fatigue.  The 
whole  talk  of  the  town  was  about  Dr.  Luther,  and,  as  Melancthon 
expresses  it,  everybody  was  desirous  to  see  "this  new  Erostratus, 
who  had  kindled  so  immense  a  conflagration."  The  people 
pressed  around  him,  and  the  good  doctor  no  doubt  smiled  at  their 
eagerness. 

But  he  had  to  submit  to  another  kind  of  importunity.  If  the 
people  were  desirous  to  see  him,  they  were  still  more  so  to  hear 
him,  and  he  was  requested  on  all  hands  to  preach.  Luther  had 
no  greater  delight  than  in  proclaiming  the  word,  and  would  have 
been  happy  to  preach  Jesus  Chaist  in  this  great  city,  in  the 
solemn  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  But  on  this 
occasion,  as  on  many  others,  he  showed  a  strong  sense  of  propriety, 
and  profound  respect  for  his  superiors,  and  refused  to  preach,  lest 
the  Legate  might  suppose  that  he  did  it  in  order  to  give  him  pain, 
and  by  way  of  defiance.  This  moderation  and  wisdom  were 
undoubtedly  of  as  much  value  as  a  sermon. 

The  cardinal's  creatures,  however,  did  not  leave  him  in  tran- 
quillity, but  returned  to  the  charge.  "The  Cardinal,"  said  they, 
"  assures  you  of  his  entire  grace  and  favour.  What  do  you 
fear?"  They  alleged  a  thousand  reasons  in  order  to  induce  him  to 
go.  "  He  is  a  father  full  of  mercy,  said  one  of  these  envoys  ;  but 
another  approaching,  whispered  in  his  ear,  "Don't  believe  what 
is  told  you — he  does  not  keep  his  word."  Luther  adhered  to  his 
resolution. 

On  Monday  morning,  10th  October,  Serra-Longa  returned  to  the 
charge.  The  courtier  had  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  succeed 
in  his  negotiation.  As  soon  as  he  entered,  he  exclaimed  in  Latin, 
"  Why  do  you  not  come  to  the  cardinal  1  He  is  waiting  for  you  with 
the  most  indulgent  feelings.  The  whole  matter  may  be  summed 
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up  in  six  letters : — REVOCA,  RETRACT.  Come,  you  have  nothing 
to  fear." 

Luther  thought  within  himself,  these  six  are  important  letters ; 
but,  without  entering  into  discussion  on  the  subject,  said,  "As 
soon  as  I  have  obtained  the  safe-conduct  I  will  appear." 

Serra-Longa  broke  out  on  hearing  these  words.  He  insisted, 
and  remonstrated,  but  found  Luther  immovable.  Becoming  more 
and  more  irritated,  he  exclaimed,  "You  imagine,  doubtless,  that 
the  Elector  will  take  up  arms  in  your  behalf,  and  for  your  sake 
run  the  risk  of  losing  the  territories  handed  down  to  him  from  his 
fathers." 

Luther.—  "God  forbid." 

Serra-Longa. — "Abandoned  by  all,  where  will  your  refuge  be?" 

Luther. — (Looking  upwards  with  the  eye  of  faith,}  "  Under 
heaven." 

Serra-Longa,  struck  with  this  sublime  reply,  for  which  he  was 
not  prepared,  remained  a  moment  silent,  and  then  continued  : — 

"  What  would  you  do  if  you  had  the  Pope,  the  Legate,  and  all 
the  cardinals  in  your  hands,  as  they  have  you  in  theirs  ? " 

Luther. — "I  would  pay  them  all  honour  and  respect.  But  in 
my  view,  the  word  of  God  takes  precedence  of  all." 

Serra-Longa. — (Laughing,  and  wagging  one  of  his  fingers  as  the 
Italians  do.}  "Hem?  Hem!  all  honour.  I  don't  believe  a  word 
of  it." 

He  then  went  out,  leapt  into  his  saddle,  and  disappeared. 

Serra-Longa  returned  no  more  to  Luther ;  but  he  long  remem- 
bered both  the  resistance  which  he  had  met  with  from  the  Reformer, 
and  that  which  his  master  also  was  soon  to  experience.  At  a 
later  period,  we  shall  see  him  with  loud  cries  demanding  Luther's 
blood. 

Serra-Longa  had  not  long  left  the  doctor  whsn  the  safe-conduct 
arrived.  His  friends  had  obtained  it  from  the  counsellor  of  the 
empire,  who,  it  is  probable,  had  previously  consulted  with  the 
Emperor,  as  he  was  not  far  from  Augsburg.  It  would  even  seem, 
from  a  remark  afterwards  made  by  the  cardinals,  that  to  avoid 
offending  him,  his  consent  had  been  asked.  This  may  have  been 
his  reason  for  employing  Serra-Longa  to  work  upon  Luther ;  for 
to  have  openly  opposed  the  giving  of  a  safe-conduct  would  have 
been  to  reveal  intentions  which  he  was  desirous  to  conceal.  It 
was  safer  to  induce  Luther  himself  to  desist  from  his  demand.  It 
was  soon  seen,  however,  that  the  Saxon  monk  was  not  made  of 
pliable  materials. 

Luther  is  going  to  appear.  While  demanding  the  safe-conduct, 
he  did  not  trust  to  a  carnal  arm  ;  for  he  knew  very  well  that  a 
safe-conduct  did  not  save  John  Huss  from  the  flames.  He  only 
wished  to  do  his  duty  by  submitting  to  the  advice  of  his  master's 
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friends.     Jehovah  will  decide.     If  he  requires  him  to  give  back 
his  life,  he  is  ready  to  give  it  joyfully. 

The  Legate,  informed  that  Luther  was  next  day  to  appear  before 
him,  assembled  the  Italians  and  Germans,  in  whom  he  had  the 
greatest  confidence,  in  order  to  consider  what  was  necessary  to  be 
done  with  the  Saxon  monk.  Opinions  were  divided.  "  He  must," 
says  one,  "  be  compelled  to  retract."  "  He  must  be  seized,"  says 
another,  "  and  imprisoned."  A  third  thought  that  it  was  better 
to  get  quit  of  him ;  and  a  fourth  that  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  gain  him  by  kindness  and  lenity.  This  last  advice  the  Cardinal 
seems  at  first  to  have  determined  to  adopt. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

First  appearance  before  the  Legate — The  Conditions  and  Propositions  of  Rome 
— Luther's  Reply — Termination  for  the  Day — Arrival  of  Friends — Second 
Day — Next  appearance  before  the  Legate — Luther's  Answer  to  be  in  Writing. 

The  day  of  conference  at  length  arrived.  The  Legate,  knowing 
that  Luther  had  declared  his  readiness  to  retract  what  could  be 
proved  contrary  to  the  truth,  had  great  hopes  of  success.  He 
doubted  not  that  it  would  be  easy  for  a  man  of  his  rank  and 
knowledge  to  bring  back  this  monk  to  the  obedience  of  the  Church. 

Luther  repaired  to  the  Legate,  accompanied  by  the  prior  of  the 
Carmelites,  (his  host  and  friend,)  two  friars  of  the  convent,  Dr. 
Link,  and  an  Augustine,  probably  the  one  who  had  come  with 
him  from  Nuremberg.  Scarcely  had  he  entered  the  palace  of  the 
Legate,  than  all  the  Italians  in  the  suite  of  the  prince  of  the  Church 
rushed  forward.  Every  one  wished  to  see  the  famous  doctor,  and 
pressed  so  upon  him  that  he  could  scarcely  advance.  Luther 
found  the  Apostolical  Nuncio,  and  Serra-Longa,  in  the  hall  where 
the  Cardinal  was  waiting.  The  reception  was  cold  but  polite,  and 
conformable  to  Roman  etiquette.  Luther,  following  the  instructions 
which  Serra-Longa  had  given  him,  prostrated  himself  before  the 
Cardinal ;  when  told  to  rise,  he  put  himself  on  his  knees  ;  and,  on 
a  new  order  from  the  Legate,  stood  erect.  Several  of  the  most 
distinguished  Italians  in  the  service  of  the  Legate  pushed  forward 
into  the  hall  to  be  present  at  the  interview.  They  desired  above 
all  to  see  the  German  monk  humbling  himself  before  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Pope. 

The  Legate  remained  silent.  Hating  Luther  as  an  adversary  of 
the  theological  supremacy  of  St.  Thomas,  and  as  the  head  of  an 
active  opposition  in  a  rising  University,  whose  very  first  steps  had 
greatly  disquieted  the  Thomists,  he  was  pleased  at  seeing  him 
lying  before  him,  and  thought,  says  a  contemporary,  that  Luther 
was  going  to  sing  a  palinode.  Luther,  on  his  part,  waited  till  the 
prince  should  address  him  ;  but  seeing  he  did  not,  he  took  his 
silence  for  an  invitation  to  begin,  and  spoke  as  follows  : — 
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"  MOST  WORTHY  FATHER, — On  the  citation  of  his  Papal  Holiness, 
and  at  the  request  of  my  most  gracious  lord,  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
I  appear  before  you  as  a  submissive  and  obedient  son  of  the  holy 
Christian  Church,  and  I  acknowledge  that  I  published  the  Pro- 
positions and  Thesis  in  question.  I  am  ready  to  listen  in  all 
obedience  to  the  charge  brought  against  me,  and  to  allow  myself, 
if  I  am  mistaken,  to  be  instructed  in  the  way  of  truth." 

The  Cardinal,  who  had  resolved  to  assume  the  aif  of  a  tender 
father,  full  of  compassion  for  an  erring  child,  now  spoke  in  the 
most  friendly  tone,  praised  the  humility  of  Luther,  expressed  all 
the  joy  it  gave  him,  and  said  : — "  My  dear  son,  you  have  stirred 
up  all  Germany  by  your  dispute  on  indulgences.  I  am  told  that 
you  are  a  very  learned  doctor  in  the  Scriptures,  and  have  many 
disciples.  Wherefore,  if  you  would  be  a  member  of  the  Church, 
and  find  in  the  Pope  a  most  gracious  lord,  listen  to  me." 

After  this  exordium,  the  Legate  did  not  hesitate  to  disclose  to 
him  at  once  all  that  he  expected  of  him — so  confident  was  he  of 
his  submission.  "Here,"  said  he,  "are  three  articles  which,  by 
the  order  of  our  most  holy  father,  Leo  X.,  I  have  to  lay  before  you  ; 
First,  You  must  retrace  your  steps,  acknowledge  your  faults,  and 
retract  your  errors,  propositions,  and  discourse :  Secondly,  You 
must  promise  to  abstain  in  future  from  circulating  your  opinions ; 
and,  Thirdly,  You  must  engage  to  be  more  moderate,  and  to  avoid 
everything  that  might  grieve  or  upset  the  Church." 

Luther. — "  I  request,  most  worthy  father,  that  you  will  commu- 
nicate to  me  the  brief  of  the  Pope,  in  virtue  of  which  you  have 
received  full  power  to  dispose  of  this  affair." 

Serra-Longa,  and  the  other  Italians  in  the  Cardinal's  suite,  stared 
on  hearing  this  request ;  and  although  the  German  monk  had 
already  appeared  to  them  a  very  odd  man,  they  could  scarcely 
recover  from  the  astonishment  produced  by  so  bold  a  speech. 
Christians,  accustomed  to  ideas  of  justice,  desire  just  procedure  in 
the  case  of  others  as  well  as  of  themselves,  but  those  who  act 
habitually  in  an  arbitrary  manner  are  quite  surprised  when  they 
are  told  to  proceed  in  regular  form,  according  to  law. 

The  Legate. — "  This  request,  my  dear  son,  cannot  be  granted. 
You  must  acknowledge  your  errors,  take  care  of  your  words  in 
future,  and  not  return  to  your  vomit,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to 
sleep  without  trouble  and  anxiety ;  thereafter,  conformably  to  the 
order  and  authority  of  our  most  holy  father  the  Pope,  I  will  arrange 
the  affair." 

Luther. — "Have  the  goodness,  then,  to  tell  me  in  what  I  have 
erred." 

At  this  new  request  the  Italian  courtiers,  who  had  expected  to 
see  the  poor  German  on  his  knees  crying  mercy,  were  struck  with 
still  greater  astonishment.  Not  one  of  them  would  have  thought 
of  condescending  so  far  as  to  answer  so  impertinent  a  question. 
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But  the  Legate,  who  considered  it  ungenerous  to  crush  the  captive 
monk  with  the  whole  weight  of  his  authority,  and  who,  besides, 
was  confident  that  his  superior  knowledge  would  give  him  an  easy 
victory,  consented  to  tell  Luther  of  what  he  was  accused,  and  even 
to  enter  into  discussion  with  him.  In  justice  to  this  general  of 
the  Dominicans,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  had  more  equity,  a 
better  sense  of  propriety,  and  less  passion,  than  have  been  shown 
on  many  occasions  since  in  similar  affairs.  He  assumed  a  tone  of 
condescension,  and  said  : — 

"  Very  dear  son ! — Here  are  two  propositions  which  you  have 
advanced,  and  which  you  must  first  of  all  retract  :  First,  The 
treasury  of  indulgences  does  not  consist  of  the  merits  and  sufferings 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  Second,  The  man  who  receives  the  Holy 
Sacrament  must  have  faith  in  the  grace  which  is  offered  to  him." 

In  fact,  both  of  these  propositions  gave  a  mortal  blow  to  the 
Roman  traffic.  If  the  Pope  had  not  the  power  to  dispose  at 
pleasure  of  the  merits  of  the  Saviour ;  if  those  who  received  the 
bills  which  the  courtiers  of  the  Church  were  negotiating  did 
not  receive  part  of  this  infinite  righteousness,  the  paper  lost 
all  its  value,  and  was  worth  no  more  than  if  it  had  been  blank. 
It  was  the  same  with  the  sacraments.  Indulgences  were  to  some 
extent  an  extraordinary  branch  of  the  commerce  of  Rome,  whereas 
the  sacraments  were  of  the  nature  of  an  ordinary  branch. 
The  returns  which  they  yielded  were  far  from  being  insignificant. 
To  maintain  that  faith  was  necessary  before  the  sacraments 
could  confer  a  real  benefit  on  a  Christian  soul,  was  to  deprive 
them  of  all  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  people ;  faith  being  a 
thing  which  the  Pope  did  not  give,  which  was  beyond  his  power, 
and  came  from  God  only.  To  declare  it  necessary  was  to  wrest 
out  of  the  hands  of  Rome  both  speculation  and  profit.  Luther, 
in  attacking  these  two  dogmas,  had  imitated  Jesus  Christ,  when 
at  the  commencement  of  his  ministry  he  overthrew  the  tables 
of  the  money-changers,  and  drove  the  buyers  and  sellers  out 
of  the  temple,  saying,  Make  not  my  Father's  house  a  house  of 
merchandise. 

"  I  will  not,  in  order  to  combat  these  errors,"  continued  Cajetan, 
"  invoke  the  authority  of  St.  Thomas  and  the  other  scholastic 
doctors ;  I  will  found  only  on  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
speak  with  you  in  all  friendship." 

But  scarcely  had  the  Legate  begun  to  unfold  his  proofs  than 
he  deviated  from  the  rule  which  he  had  declared  his  intention 
to  follow.  He  combated  Luther's  first  proposition  by  an 
extravagant  of  Pope  Clement,  and  the  second  by  all  sorts  of 
scholastic  dogmas.  The  discussion  commenced  on  this  constitution 
of  the  Pope  in  favour  of  indulgences.  Luther,  indignant  at  the 
authority  which  the  Legate  ascribed  to  a  decree  of  Rome, 
exclaimed : — 
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"I  cannot  receive  such  constitution  as  sufficient  proofs  in  so 
important  matters.  For  they  wrest  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  never 
quote  it  appositely." 

The  Legate — "The  Pope  has  authority  and  power  over  all 
things." 

Luther  (keenly} — "  Save  Scripture." 

The  Legate  (ironically] — "  Save  Scripture  ?  The  Pope  know  you 
not,  is  above  Councils  ;  Even  recently  he  condemned  and  punished 
the  Council  of  Basle." 

Luther. — "  The  University  of  Paris  appealed." 

The  Legate — "  These  Parisian  gentry  will  pay  the  penalty." 

The  discussion  between  the  Cardinal  and  Luther  afterwards 
turned  on  the  second  point,  viz.,  on  faith.  This  Luther  declared  to 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  receive  benefit  from  the  sacraments,  and, 
according  to  his  custom,  quoted  several  passages  of  Scripture  in 
favour  of  the  opinion  which  he  maintained,  but  the  Legate  received 
them  with  loud  laughter. 

"It  is  of  general  faith  you  speak,  then?"  said  he. — • 

"No?"  replied  Luther. 

One  of  the  Italians,  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  the  Legate,  out 
of  all  patience  at  Luther's  opposition  and  his  answers,  was  burning 
with  eagerness  to  speak.  He  was  constantly  trying  to  break  in, 
but  the  Legate  enjoined  silence,  and  at  last  was  obliged  to  repri- 
mand him  so  sharply,  that  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  left  the  hall 
in  confusion. 

"As  to  indulgences,"  said  Luther,  "if  it  can  be  shown  that  I 
am  mistaken,  I  am  quite  willing  to  be  instructed.  One  may  pass 
over  that  point  without  being  a  bad  Christian,  but  on  the  article 
of  faith,  were  I  to  yield  a  whit,  I  should  be  denying  Jesus  Christ. 
With  regard  to  it,  then,  I  am  neither  able  nor  willing  to  yield,  and 
by  the  grace  of  God  never  shall." 

(The  Legate  beginning  to  lose  temper.} — "  Whether  you  will 
or  not,  you  must  this  very  day  retract  that  article;  otherwise 
for  that  article  alone,  I  will  reject  and  condemn  all  your  doctrine." 

Luther — "  I  have  no  will  apart  from  that  of  the  Lord  ;  He  will 
do  with  me  what  pleases  him.  But  had  I  five  heads,  I  would  lose 
them  all  sooner  than  retract  the  testimony  which  I  have  borne  to 
holy  Christian  faith. 

The  Legate — "  I  did  not  come  here  to  reason  with  you.  Retract, 
or  prepare  to  suffer  the  pains  which  you  have  deserved." 

Luther  saw  plainly  that  it  was  impossible  to  settle  the  matter 
by  a  conference.  His  opponent  sat  before  him  as  if  he  were  the 
Pope  himself,  and  insisted  on  his  receiving  humbly,  and  with 
submission,  whatever  he  said,  while  his  answers,  even  when  founded 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  were  received  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders, 
and  all  sorts  of  irony  and  contempt.  He  thought  the  wisest  course 
would  be  to  answer  the  Cardinal  in  writing.  This  method,  thought 
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he,  leaves  at  least  some  consolation  to  the  oppressed.  Others  will 
be  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  affair,  and  the  unjust  adversary, 
who,  by  clamour,  remains  master  of  the  field  of  battle,  may  be 
deterred  by  it. 

Luther  having  signified  his  intention  to  withdraw,  the  Legate 
said  to  him,  "Do  you  wish  me  to  give  you  a  safe-conduct  to 
Rome  ?" 

Nothing  would  have  been  more  agreeable  to  the  Legate  than  the 
acceptance  of  this  offer,  as  it  would  have  disencumbered  him  of  a 
task,  the  difficulties  of  which  he  began  to  comprehend.  But  the 
Reformer,  who  saw  all  the  difficulties  with  which  he  was  surrounded 
even  at  Augsburg,  took  good  care  not  to  accept  a  proposal  the  effect 
of  which  could  only  have  been  to  give  him  over,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies.  He  rejected  it  as  often  as 
the  Legate  was  pleased  to  renew  it,  and  this  was  frequently.  The 
Legate  disguised  the  pain  which  he  felt  at  Luther's  refusal,  and, 
wrapping  himself  up  in  his  dignity,  dismissed  the  monk  with  a 
smile  of  compassion,  under  which  he  tried  to  conceal  his  disappoint- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  the  politeness  of  one  who  hopes  he 
may  succeed  better  another  time. 

No  sooner  was  Luther  in  the  court  of  the  palace  than  the 
talkative  Italian,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  whom  his  master's 
reprimands  had  obliged  to  quit  the  hall  of  conference,  delighted 
at  being  able  to  speak  out  of  sight  of  the  Legate,  and  burning  with 
eagerness  to  confound  the  abominable  heretic  by  his  luminous 
reasons,  ran  after  him,  and  continuing  to  talk,  began  to  retail  his 
sophisms.  But  Luther,  weary  of  this  foolish  personage,  answered 
him  with  one  of  those  cutting  expressions  which  he  had  so  much 
at  command,  and  the  poor  master  of  the  ceremonies  left  off,  and 
returned  in  confusion  to  the  Cardinal's  palace. 

Luther  did  not  carry  away  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  opponent. 
He  had  heard  from  him,  as  he  afterwards  wrote  to  Spalatin,  pro- 
positions which  were  quite  at  variance  with  theology,  and  in  the 
mouth  of  any  other  person  would  have  been  regarded  as  arch- 
heretical.  And  yet  the  Legate  was  considered  the  most  learned 
of  the  Dominicans.  Second  to  him  was  Prierias.  "  From  this," 
says  Luther,  "  we  may  infer  what  those  must  have  been  who  were 
tenth  or  hundredth." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  noble  and  resolute  bearing  of  the  Wit- 
temberg  doctor  had  greatly  surprised  the  Cardinal  and  his  courtiers. 
Instead  of  a  poor  monk  humbly  begging  pardon,  they  had  found 
a  free  man,  a  decided  Christian,  an  enlightened  teacher,  who  in- 
sisted that  unjust  accusations  should  be  supported  by  proof,  and 
who  defended  his  doctrine  triumphantly.  All  the  inmates  of  the 
Legate's  palace  inveighed  against  the  pride,  obstinacy,  and  effrontery 
of  this  heretic.  Luther  and  the  Legate  mutually  learned  to  know 
each  other,  and  both  prepared  for  their  second  interview. 
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A  very  agreeable  surprise  awaited  Luther  on  his  return  to  the 
convent  of  the  Carmelites.  The  vicar-general  of  the  Augustine 
order,  his  friend,  his  father  Staupitz,  had  arrived  at  Augsburg. 
Not  having  been  able  to  prevent  Luther  from  coming  to  this  city, 
Staupitz  gave  his  friend  a  new  and  touching  proof  of  his  attach- 
ment by  coming  personally  in  the  hope  of  being  useful  to  him. 
This  excellent  man  foresaw  that  the  conference  with  the  Legate 
would  lead  to  very  serious  consequences.  He  was  equally  agitated 
by  his  fears  and  his  friendship  for  Luther,  who,  after  his  painful 
sederunt,  felt  it  refreshing  to  clasp  so  valuable  a  friend  in  his 
arms.  Having  told  him  that  it  had  been  impossible  for  him  to 
get  an  answer  worth  anything,  and  how  the  Legate  had  been  con- 
tented to  demand  a  retractation  without  trying  to  convince  him — 

"  It  is  absolutely  necessary,"  said  Staupitz,  "  to  give  the  Legate 
a  written  answer." 

After  what  he  had  heard  of  the  first  interview,  Staupitz  hoped 
nothing  from  the  others,  and,  therefore,  determined  on  a  proceed- 
ing which  he  deemed  necessary.  He  resolved  to  loose  Luther  from 
obedience  to  his  order.  By  this  Staupitz  hoped  to  gain  two  ends. 
If,  as  all  anticipated,  Luther  fell  in  the  struggle,  the  disgrace  of 
his  condemnation  would  not  fall  on  the  whole  order ;  or  if  the 
Cardinal  ordered  Staupitz  to  oblige  Luther  to  silence  or  retractation, 
he  would  have  an  excuse  for  not  doing  it.  The  ceremony,  which 
took  place  in  the  usual  form,  made  Luther  aware  of  all  that  he  had 
henceforth  to  expect.  He  felt  exceedingly  at  seeing  the  ties  which 
he  had  formed  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  youth,  thus  broken.  The 
order  of  his  choice  rejects  him.  His  natural  protectors  stand  aloof, 
and  he  becomes  a  stranger  to  his  brethren.  But  though  his  heart 
is  filled  with  sadness  at  the  thought,  he  recovers  all  his  joy  on 
turning  to  the  promises  of  a  faithful  God,  who  has  said,  "/  will 
never  leave  you  nor  forsake  you." 

The  counsellors  of  the  empire  having  intimated  to  the  Legate, 
through  the  Bishop  of  Trent,  that  Luther  was  provided  with  an 
imperial  safe-conduct,  and  having  caused  it  to  be  declared  at  the 
same  time,  that 'nothing  was  to  be  attempted  against  the  doctor's 
person,  the  Legate  became  angry,  and  sharply  replied  in  words 
characteristically  Roman, 

"  Very  well,  but  I  will  do  what  the  Pope  commands." 

We  know  what  this  was. 

The  next  day  both  parties  prepared  for  the  second  interview, 
which  promised  to  be  decisive.  The  friends  of  Luther,  who  had 
resolved  to  accompany  him  to  the  Legate,  repaired  to  the  convent 
of  the  Carmelites.  The  dean  of  Trent,  and  Peutinger,  both  coun- 
sellors of  the  emperor,  and  Staupitz,  arrived  in  succession.  Shortly 
after  Luther  had  the  pleasure  to  see  them  joined  by  the  Chevalier 
Philip  von  Feilitsch,  and  Doctor  Ruhel,  counsellors  of  the  Elector, 
who  had  been  ordered  by  their  master  to  attend  the  conferences, 
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and  protect  the  liberty  of  Luther.  They  had  arrived  the  previous 
evening,  and  were,  says  Mathesius,  to  sbaud  at  his  side,  as  at 
Constance  the  Chevalier  de  Chlum  stood  at  the  side  of  John  Huss. 
Luther,  moreover,  took  a  notary,  and  accompanied  with  all  these 
friends,  proceeded  to  the  Legate. 

At  this  moment  Staupitz  came  up  to  him;  he  thoroughly  com- 
prehended Luther's  situation,  and  knew  that  if  he  did  not  fix  his 
eye  solely  on  the  Lord,  who  is  the  deliverer  of  his  people,  he  must 
succumb. 

"My  dear  brother,"  said  he  to  him  seriously,  "constantly 
remember  that  you  have  begun  these  things  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Thus  God  surrounded  his  humble  servant  with  consolation  and 
encouragement. 

Luther,  on  arriving  at  the  cardinal's,  found  a  new  opponent. 
This  was  the  prior  of  the  Dominicans  of  Augsburg,  who  was  seated 
at  the  side  of  his  chief.  Luther,  agreeably  to  the  resolution 
which  he  had  formed,  had  written  his  reply,  and  after  the  usual 
salutations,  with  a  firm  voice  read  the  following  declaration  : — 

"  I  declare  that  I  honour  the  holy  Roman  Church,  and  that  I  will 
continue  to  honour  it.  I  have  sought  the  truth  in  public  discussions; 
and  all  that  I  have  said  I  regard,  even  at  this  hour,  as  just,  true,  and 
Christian.  Still  I  am  a  man,  and  may  be  mistaken.  I  am,  therefore, 
disposed  to  receive  correction  and  instruction  in  the  things  in 
which  I  may  have  erred.  I  declare  myself  ready  to  reply,  by  word 
of  mouth  or  by  writing,  to  all  the  objections  and  all  the  charges 
which  my  lord  the  legate  may  bring  against  me.  I  declare  myself 
ready  to  submit  my  thesis  to  the  four  Universities  of  Basle,  Friburg, 
Louvain,  and  Paris ;  and  to  retract  what  they  declare  to  be 
erroneous.  In  a  word,  I  am  ready  to  do  all  that  may  be  demanded 
of  a  Christian.  But  I  protest  solemnly  against  the  course  which 
is  sought  to  be  given  to  this  affair,  and  against  the  strange  pre- 
tension of  constraining  me  to  retract  without  having  refuted  me." 
Undoubtedly,  nothing  could  be  more  equitable  than  these  pro- 
posals of  Luther,  and  yet  they  must  have  been  very  embarrassing 
to  a  judge  whose  decision  had  been  prescribed  to  him  beforehand. 
The  Legate,  who  had  not  expected  this  protestation,  sought  to  con- 
ceal his  uneasiness  by  pretending  to  laugh  at  it,  and  assuming  an 
exterior  of  gentleness,  said  to  Luther,  smiling, 

"This  protestation  is  unnecessary.  I  will  not  dispute  with  you 
either  in  public  or  in  private,  but  I  purpose  to  arrange  the  affair 
kindly  and  like  a  father." 

The  whole  policy  of  the  Legate  consisted  in  putting  aside  the 
strict  forms  of  justice,  which  afford  protection  to  those  who  are 
prosecuted,  and  in  treating  the  affair  only  as  one  of  administration 
between  superior  and  inferior ; — a  commodious  method,  inasmuch 
as  it  opens  up  a  wide  field  for  arbitary  procedure. 

12 
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Still  maintaining  the  most  affectionate  manner,  "My  dear 
friend,"  said  the  Legate,  "abandon,  I  pray  you,  a  useless  design. 
Bather  return  to  yourself,  acknowledge  the  truth,  and  I  am  ready 
to  reconcile  you  with  the  Church  and  the  sovereign  bishop. 
Whether  you  will  or  not  it  matters  little.  It  will  be  hard  for  you 
to  kick  against  the  pricks." 

Luther,  who  saw  himself  treated  as  if  he  were  already  proved  a 
rebellious  child,  rejected  of  the  Church,  exclaimed,  "I  cannot 
retract ;  but  I  offer  to  answer,  and  in  writing.  We  had  enough  of 
debating  yesterday." 

The  Legate  was  irritated  at  this  expression,  which  reminded  him 
that  he  had  not  acted  with  sufficient  prudence ;  but  he  recovered 
himself,  and  said  with  a  smile,  "Debating,  my  dear  sou!  I  did 
not  debate  with  you.  I  have  no  wish  to  debate ;  but  in  order  to 
please  the  most  serene  Elector  Frederick,  I  am  willing  to  hear 
you,  and  exhort  you  amicably  and  paternally." 

Luther  did  not  comprehend  why  the  Legate  should  have  been  so 
much  offended  at  the  expression  which  he  had  used ;  for,  thought 
he,  if  I  had  not  wished  to  speak  politely,  I  would  have  said,  not 
debated,  but  disputed,  and  wrangled, — for  that  was  truly  what  we 
did. 

Still  the  Legate,  who  felt  that  before  the  respectable  witnesses 
who  were  present  at  the  conference  it  was  at  least  necessary  to 
seem  to  try  to  convince  Luther  to  return  to  the  two  propositions, 
which  he  had  singled  out  as  fundamental  errors,  thoroughly 
resolved  to  let  the  Reformer  speak  as  little  as  possible.  Strong 
in  his  Italian  volubility  he  overwhelms  him  with  objections,  to 
which  he  does  not  wait  for  a  reply.  Sometimes  he  jests,  some- 
times he  scolds ;  he  declaims  with  impassioned  heat,  mixes  up  the 
most  heterogenous  subjects,  quotes  St.  Thomas  and  Aristotle, 
cries,  and  gets  into  a  passion  with  all  who  differ  with  him  in 
opinion,  and  then  apostrophises  Luther.  Luther,  more  than  ten 
times,  tries  to  speak,  but  the  Legate  instantly  interrupts  him,  and 
showers  down  menaces  upon  him.  Retractation !  retractation ! 
is  the  whole  sum  of  his  demand ;  he  thunders,  and  domineers,  and 
insists  on  having  all  the  talk  to  himself. 

Staupitz  interferes  to  stop  the  Legate.  "  Have  the  goodness," 
says  he,  "  to  give  Doctor  Martin  time  to  answer." 

But  the  Legate  recommences  his  discourse,  quotes  the  extravag- 
ants  and  the  opinions  of  St.  Thomas,  determined  to  harangue 
during  the  whole  interview.  If  he  cannot  convince,  and  if  he 
dares  not  strike,  he  at  least  can  stun. 

Luther  and  Staupitz  saw  clearly  that  they  must  abandon  the 
hope,  not  only  of  enlightening  the  Legate  by  discussion,  but  also 
of  making  a  useful  profession  of  faith.  Luther,  therefore,  resumed 
the  request  which  he  had  made  at  the  commencement,  and  which 
the  Cardinal  had  then  evaded.  Since  he  was  not  permitted  to 
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speak,  he  asked  that  he  might,  at  least,  be  allowed  to  write,  and 
send  his  written  reply  to  the  Legate.  Staupitz  supported  him ; 
several  others  who  were  present  joined  their  entreaties,  and  the 
Legate,  notwithstanding  of  all  his  repugnance  for  what  was  written, 
(for  he  remembered  that  what  is  written  remains,)  at  last  consented. 
The  meeting  broke  up.  The  hope  of  terminating  the  affair  at  this 
interview  was  adjourned,  and  it  became  necessary  to  await  the 
result  of  a  subsequent  conference. 

The  permission  which  the  Legate  gave  Luther  to  prepare  an 
answer,  and  to  answer  in  writing,  the  two  distinct  and  articulate 
accusations  which  he  had  made,  touching  indulgences  and  faith, 
was  nothing  more  than  justice  demanded,  and  yet  we  are  obliged 
to  him  for  it,  as  a  mark  of  moderation  and  impartiality. 

Luther  left  the  Cardinal's  palace  delighted  that  his  request  had 
been  granted.  In  going  and  returning  he  was  the  object  of  public 
attention.  All  enlightened  men  were  interested  in  his  case,  as  if 
it  had  been  their  own,  for  it  was  felt  that  the  cause  then  pleaded 
at  Augsburg  was  the  cause  of  the  gospel,  justice,  and  liberty.  The 
lowest  of  the  people  alone  were  with  the  Legate ;  and  of  this  he 
doubtless  gave  some  significant  hints  to  the  Reformer,  who  after- 
wards spoke  of  them. 

It  became  more  and  more  evident  that  the  Legate  had  no  wish 
to  hear  any  more  from  Luther  than  the  words,  "I  retract;"  and 
these  Luther  was  resolved  not  to  pronounce.  What  will  be  the 
issue  of  this  unequal  struggle  ?  How  can  it  be  imagined  that  the 
whole  power  of  Rome,  brought  to  bear  on  a  single  man,  will  not 
succeed  in  crushing  him  ?  Luther  sees  this.  Feeling  the  weight 
of  the  terrible  hand  under  which  he  is  placed,  he  gives  up  the  hope 
of  ever  returning  to  Wittemberg,  revisiting  his  dear  Melancthon, 
and  again  finding  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  generous  youths  into 
whose  hearts  he  loved  so  much  to  shed  the  seeds  of  life.  He  sees 
excommunication  hanging  over  his  head,  and  has  no  doubt  that  it 
must  shortly  fall  upon  him.  These  prospects  afflict  his  soul,  but 
do  not  overwhelm  it.  His  confidence  in  God  is  not  shaken.  God 
may  break  the  instrument  which  he  has  been  pleased  till  now  to 
employ,  but  the  truth  will  be  maintained.  Whatever  happens, 
Luther  must  defend  it  to  the  last.  He  accordingly,  begins  to 
prepare  the  protestation  which  he  is  to  present  to  the  Legate.  It 
appears  that  he  devoted  to  it  part  of  the  13th  October. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Luther's  Third  Appearance  before  the  Legate — Luther's  jtiumble  Request — 
The  Legate's  Rage. 

On  Friday  the  14th  October,  Luther  returned  to  the  Cardinal, 
accompanied   by  the   counsellors  of  the  Elector.      The  Italians 
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pressed  around  him  as  usual,  and  were  present  at  the  conference 
in  great  numbers.  Luther  advanced,  and  presented  his  protesta- 
tion to  the  Legate.  The  Legate's  people  looked  with  astonishment 
at  a  writing  which,  in  their  eyes,  was  so  audacious.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  doctor  of  Wittemherg's  declaration  to  their  master  : — 

"  You  attack  me  on  two  points.  First,  you  oppose  to  me  the 
Constitution  of  Pope  Clement  VI.,  in  which  it  is  said,  that  the 
treasury  of  indulgences  is  the  merit  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  saints ; 
whereas  I  deny  this  in  my  thesis. 

"  Panormitanus  (Luther  thus  designates  Ives,  author  of  the 
famous  collection  of  ecclesiastical  law,  entitled  Panormia,  and 
Bishop  of  Chartres  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century),  Panormita- 
nus declares,  in  his  First  Book,  that  in  regard  to  holy  faith,  not 
only  a  General  Council,  but  every  believer  is  superior  to  the  Pope, 
if  he  produces  declarations  of  Scripture,  and  better  arguments 
than  the  Pope. 

"  The  voice  of  ourNLord  Jesus  Christ  rises  far  above  all  the  voices 
of  men,  whatever  be  the  names  they  bear. 

"  What  gives  me  the  greatest  pain  and  uneasiness  is,  that  this 
Constitution  contains  doctrines  quite  opposed  to  the  truth.  It 
declares  that  the  merits  of  the  saints  is  a  treasure,  while  all 
Scripture  testifies  that  God  recompenses  far  more  richly  than  we 
deserve.  The  prophet  exclaims,  'Lord,  enter  not  into  judgment 
with  thy  servant;  for  in  thy  sight  can  no  living  man  be  justified.' 
'  Woe  to  men,  however  honourable  and  laudable  their  life  may  be,' 
says  St.  Augustine,  'were  judgment  passed  upon  it  without  mercy.' 

"  Hence  the  saints  are  not  saved  by  their  merits,  but  only  by 
the  mercy  of  God,  as  I  have  declared.  I  maintain  this,  and  adhere 
firmly  to  it.  The  words  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  which  declare  that 
the  saints  have  not  enough  of  merit,  must  take  precedence  of  the 
words  of  men,  who  affirm  that  they  have  too  much  ;  for  the  Pope 
is  not  above,  but  beneath  the  word  of  God." 

Luther  does  not  stop  here,  but  shows  that  if  indulgences  cannot 
be  the  merit  of  saints,  no  more  are  they  the  merit  of  Christ.  He 
observes,  that  indulgences  are  barren  and  without  fruit,  since  they 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  exempt  men  from  doing  good  works, 
such  as  prayers  and  alms. 

"No,"  exclaims  he,  "the  merit  of  Christ  is  not  a  treasure  of 
indulgences,  which  exempts  from  well-doing  ;  but  a  treasure  of 
grace,  which  gives  life.  The  merit  of  Christ  is  applied  to  believers 
without  indulgences,  without  keys,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  only,  and 
not  by  the  Pope.  If  any  one  has  a  better  founded  opinion  than 
mine,"  adds  he,  in  concluding  this  first  point,  "let  him  show  it, 
and  then  I  will  retract." 

"I  have  affirmed,"  says  he,  in  coming  to  the  second  article, 
"  that  no  man  can  be  justified  before  God  unless  it  be  by  faith,  and 
hence  that  it  is  necessary  for  man  to  believe  with  full  assurance 
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that  he  has  obtained  grace.  To  doubt  of  this  grace  is  to  reject  it. 
The  righteousness  and  life  of  the  righteous  is  his  faith." 

Luther  proves  his  proposition  by  a  multitude  of  quotations 
from  Scripture. 

"  Be  pleased,  then,  to  intercede  for  me  with  our  most  holy  lord, 
Pope  Leo  X.,"  adds  he,  "  in  order  that  he  may  not  treat  me  with 
so  much  disfavour.  My  soul  seeks  the  light  of  truth.  I  am  not 
so  proud,  so  desirous  of  vain-glory,  as  to  be  ashamed  to  retract  if 
I  have  taught  what  is  false.  My  greatest  joy  will  be  to  see  the 
triumph  of  whatever  accords  with  the  will  of  God.  Only  let  them 
not  force  me  to  do  anything  which  is  contrary  to  the  cry  of  my 
conscience." 

The  Legate  had  taken  the  declaration  from  Luther's  hands,  and 
after  having  perused  it,  said  to  him  coldly, 

"  You  have  here  useless  verbiage,  you  have  written  many  vain 
words ;  you  have  answered  the  two  articles  foolishly,  and  blotted 
your  paper  with  a  number  of  passages  of  holy  Scripture  which 
have  no  reference  to  the  subject."  Then  with  a  disdainful  air,  the 
Legate  threw  down  the  protestation,  as  setting  no  value  upon  it, 
and  resuming  the  tone  which  he  had  found  tolerably  successful  at 
the  last  interview,  began  to  cry  at  full  pitch  that  Luther  must 
retract.  Luther  was  immovable. 

"  Friar  !  friar  ! "  exclaims  the  Legate  in  Italian,  "  last  time  you 
were  very  good,  but  to-day  you  are  very  naughty."  Then  he 
begins  a  long  discourse,  drawn  from  the  writings  of  St.  Thomas, 
again  loudly  extols  the  Constitution  of  Clement  VI.,  and  persists 
in  maintaining,  that,  in  virtue  of  this  Constitution,  the  very  merits 
of  Jesus  Christ  are  distributed  to  the  faithful  by  means  of  indulg- 
ences. He  thinks  he  has  silenced  Luther,  who  sometimes  begins 
to  speak,  but  he  scolds,  thunders  away  without  ceasing,  and  insists 
on  having  the  whole  field  of  battle  to  himself. 

This  method  might  have  had  some  success  a  first  time,  but 
Luther  was  not  the  man  to  suffer  it  a  second.  His  indignation  at 
length  burst  forth ;  it  is  his  turn  to  astonish  the  spectators,  who 
deem  him  already  vanquished  by  the  volubility  of  the  prelate.  He 
raises  his  powerful  voice,  seizes  the  favourite  objection  of  the 
cardinal,  and  makes  him  pay  dear  for  his  temerity  in  having 
entered  the  lists  with  him. 

"Retract !  retract !"  repeated  De  Vio,  showing  the  Constitution 
of  the  Pope. 

"Well,"  replied  Luther,  "if  it  can  be  proved  by  this  Constitu- 
tion that  the  treasure  of  indulgences  is  the  merit  of  Jesus  Christ, 
I  consent  to  retract  according  to  the  will  and  good  pleasure  of 
your  Eminence." 

The  Italians,  who  expected  nothing  of  the  kind,  stared  at  these 
words,  and  could  scarcely  contain  their  joy  at  seeing  the  enemy 
at  length  caught  in  the  net.  The  Cardinal  was,  as  it  were,  out  of 
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himself ;  he  laughed  outright,  but  with  a  laugh  in  which  anger 
and  indignation  mingled  ;  darting  forward,  he  lays  hold  of  the 
volume  containing  the  famous  Constitution,  looks  it  out,  pounces 
upon  it,  and,  quite  proud  of  his  victory,  reads  it  aloud,  with  boiling 
and  heaving  breast.  The  Italians  exult ;  the  Elector's  counsellors 
are  uneasy  and  embarrassed  :  Luther  is  waiting  for  his  opponent. 
At  length,  when  the  cardinal  comes  to  the  words,  "  The  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  has  acquired  this  treasure  by  his  sufferings," 

Luther  stops  him,  "Most  worthy  father,"  says  he,  "be  so  good 
as  consider  and  carefully  meditate  this  expression,  '  has  acquired.' 
Christ  has  acquired  a  treasure  by  his  merits ;  the  merits,  there- 
fore, are  not  the  treasure ;  for,  to  speak  philosophically,  cause  and 
effect  are  different  things.  The  merits  of  Christ  have  acquired 
authority  to  the  Pope  to  grant  such  indulgences  to  the  people, 
but  what  the  hand  of  the  Pope  distributes  is  not  the  merits  them- 
selves. Thus,  then  my  conclusion  is  true,  and  the  Constitution, 
which  you  invoke  with  so  much  noise,  bears  testimony  with  me  to 
the  truth  which  I  proclaim." 

The  Legate  still  holds  the  book  in  his  hand ;  his  eyes  are  still 
riveted  on  the  fatal  passage,  but  he  has  nothing  to  reply.  Thus 
he  is  taken  in  the  net  which  he  himself  had  laid,  and  Luther  with 
strong  hand  keeps  him  in,  to  the  inexpressible  astonishment  of  the 
Italian  courtiers  around  him.  The  Legate  would  have  evaded  the 
difficulty,  but  could  not.  He  had  long  abandoned  the  testimony 
of  Scripture  and  the  authority  of  the  Fathers ;  he  had  taken 
refuge  in  this  Extravagant  of  Clement  VI.,  and  there  he  is  caught. 
Still  he  has  too  much  finesse  to  let  his  embarrassment  appear. 
Wishing  to  hide  his  shame,  the  prince  of  the  Church  suddenly 
changes  the  subject,  and  rushes  violently  to  other  articles. 

Luther,  who  perceives  the  adroit  manoeuvre,  allows  him  not  to 
escape;  he  grasps  and  completely  closes  the  net  which  he  has 
thrown  over  the  Cardinal,  and  makes  evasion  impossible.  "  Most 
reverend  father ! "  says  he,  with  an  irony  clothed  in  the  form  of 
respect,  "your  Eminence  cannot  surely  think  that  we  Germans  do 
not  know  grammar ;  to  be  a  treasure,  and  to  acquire  a  treasure, 
are  very  different  things." 

"  Retract ! "  says  the  Legate  ;  "  retract,  or,  if  you  don't,  I  send 
you  to  Rome,  to  appear  there  before  the  judges  entrusted  with  the 
cognisance  of  your  cause.  I  excommunicate  you ;  you,  all  your 
partizans,  all  who  are  or  may  become  favourable  to  you,  and  I  reject 
them  from  the  Church.  Full  authority  in  this  respect  has  been 
given  me  by  the  holy  apostolic  See.  Think  you  your  protectors 
can  stop  me  ?  Do  you  imagine  that  the  Pope  cares  for  Germany  ? 
The  little  finger  of  the  Pope  is  stronger  than  all  the  German 
princes." 

"Deign,"  replies  Luther,  "to  send  the  written  reply  which  I 
handed  you  to  Pope  Leo  X.,  with  my  very  humble  prayers." 
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At  these  words,  the  Legate,  glad  to  find  a  moment's  respite, 
again  wraps  himself  up  in  a  feeling  of  his  dignity,  and  proudly  and 
passionately  says  to  Luther : — 

"  Retract,  or  return  not." 

Luther  is  struck  with  the  expression.  This  time  he  gives  no 
verbal  answer,  but  bows  and  takes  his  leave,  followed  by  the 
Elector's  counsellors.  The  Cardinal  and  his  Italians,  left  alone, 
stare  at  each  other,  confounded  at  the  issue  of  the  debate. 

Thus  the  Dominican  system,  clad  in  the  Roman  purple,  had 
proudly  dismissed  its  humble  opponent.  But  Luther  felt  that 
there  is  a  power,  viz.,  Christian  truth — truth,  which  no  authority, 
secular  or  spiritual,  can  ever  subdue.  Of  the  two  combatants,  he 
who  withdrew  was  master  of  the  field. 

This  is  the  first  step  by  which  the  Church  detached  herself 
from  the  papacy. 

Luther  and  the  Legate  never  saw  each  other  again ;  but  the 
Reformer  had  made  a  powerful  impression  on  the  Legate,  an  im- 
pression which  was  never  entirely  effaced.  What  Luther  had  said 
on  faith,  and  what  the  Legate  read  in  the  subsequent  writings  of 
the  doctor  of  Wittemberg,  greatly  modified  the  Cardinal's  views. 
The  theologians  of  Rome  were  surprised  and  displeased  at  his 
statements  on  justification  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans.  The  Reformer  did  not  recoil,  did  not  retract ;  but 
his  judge,  he  who  never  ceased  exclaiming,  Retract!  changed  his 
views,  and  indirectly  retracted  his  errors.  In  this  way  was  the 
Reformer's  unshaken  fidelity  rewarded. 

Luther  returned  to  the  convent  where  he  had  met  with  hospi- 
tality. He  had  stood  firm,  had  borne  testimony  to  the  truth  and 
done  his  part.  God  will  do  the  rest.  His  heart  was  filled  with 
peace  and  joy. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Stanpitz's  interview  with  the  Legate — Luther  waits  and  then  writes  the 
Legate — The  Legate's  Silence — Suspicion  Aroused — Luther's  Appeal  to 
the  Pope  and  Departure. 

Still  the  news  brought  to  him  was  not  at  all  satisfactory.  The 
rumour  in  the  town  was,  that  if  he  would  not  retract,  he  was  to 
be  seized  and  immured  in  a  dungeon.  The  vicar-general  of  the 
order,  Staupitz  himself,  it  was  confidently  said,  had  been  obliged 
to  consent  to  it.  Luther  cannot  believe  what  is  told  him  of  his 
friend.  No  !  Staupitz  will  not  betray  him.  As  to  the  designs  of 
the  Cardinal,  judging  by  his  own  words,  it  is  difficult  to  doubt. 
Still  he  is  unwilling  to  flee  before  the  danger ;  his  life,  like  truth 
herself,  is  in  mighty  hands ;  and,  notwithstanding  of  the  danger 
which  threatens  him,  he  resolves  not  to  quit  Augsburg. 

The  Legate  soon  repented  of  his  violence.     He  felt  that  he  had 
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gone  out  of  his  course,  and  he  was  desirous  to  return  to  it.  Scarcely 
had  Staupitz  finished  dinner,  (it  was  the  morning  when  the  inter- 
view had  taken  place,  and  the  dinner-hour  was  mid-day,)  when  he 
received  a  message  from  the  Cardinal  to  wait  upon  him.  Staupitz 
•was  accompanied  by  Winceslaus  Link.  The  vicar-general  found 
the  Legate  alone  with  Serra-Longa.  De  Vio  immediately  went  up 
to  Staupitz,  and,  in  the  mildest  accents  said  to  him : — 

"  Try,  then,  to  persuade  your  monk,  and  induce  him  to  make  a 
retraction.  Of  a  truth  I  am  otherwise  satisfied  with  him,  and  he 
has  not  a  better  friend  than  I." 

Staupitz. — "  I  have  done  so  already,  and  will  still  counsel  him 
to  submit  to  the  Church  in  all  humility." 

The  Legate. — You  must  answer  the  arguments  which  he  draws 
from  holy  Scripture." 

Staupitz. — "  I  must  confess  to  you,  my  lord,  that  that  is  beyond 
my  strength  :  for  Dr.  Martin  is  my  superior  both  in  talent  and  in 
knowledge  of  the  holy  Scriptures." 

The  Cardinal  doubtless  smiled  at  the  vicar-general's  frankness. 
He  himself  knew,  besides,  wherein  lay  the  difficulty  of  convincing 
Luther.  He  continued,  and  said,  "  Are  you  aware,  that,  as  parti- 
zans  of  a  heretical  doctrine,  you  are  yourselves  liable  to  the  pains 
of  the  Church?" 

Staupitz. — "Deign  to  resume  the  conference  with  Luther. 
Appoint  a  public  discussion  of  the  controverted  points. 

The  Legate,  (terrified  at  the  very  idea.} — "  I  won't  have  any 
further  discussion  with  that  beast.  For  it  has  in  its  head  piercing 
eyes  and  strange  speculations." 

Staupitz  at  last  obtained  the  Cardinal's  promise  to  give  Luther 
a  written  statement  of  what  he  was  to  retract. 

The  vicar-general  went  immediately  to  Luther,  and,  shaken  by 
the  Cardinal's  representations,  tried  to  bring  about  some  arrange- 
ment. 

"  Refute  then,"  says  Luther,  "  the  passages  of  Scripture  which 
I  have  brought  forward." 

"  It  is  above  my  power,"  said  Staupitz. 

"Well,"  said  Luther,  "  it  is  against  my  conscience  to  retract,  so 
long  as  no  other  explanation  can  be  given  of  these  passages." 
"What ! "  continued  he,  "the  Cardinal  pretends,  as  you  assure  me, 
that  he  is  desirous  to  arrange  the  affair  without  shame  or  dis- 
advantage to  me.  Ah !  these  are  Roman  words,  and  signify  in 
good  German  that  it  would  be  my  disgrace  and  eternal  ruin. 
What  else  has  he  to  expect,  who,  from  fear  of  man  and  against  the 
voice  of  his  conscience,  abjures  the  truth?" 

Staupitz  did  not  insist ;  he  merely  intimated  that  the  Cardinal 
had  consented  to  give  him  a  written  statement  of  the  points  of 
which  he  demanded  a  retraction.  Then,  doubtless,  he  informed 
him  of  his  resolution  to  leave  Augsburg,  where  he  had  nothing 
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more  to  do,  and  Luther  imparted  to  him  a  design  which  he  had 
formed  with  a  view  to  comfort  and  strengthen  their  souls. 

Staupitz  promised  to  return,  and  they  separated  for  a  short 
time. 

Luther,  left  alone  in  his  cell,  turned  his  thoughts  towards  friends 
who  were  dear  to  his  heart.  He  transported  himself  to  Weimar 
and  Wittemberg.  He  was  desirous  to  inform  the  Elector  of  what 
was  passing ;  and,  afraid  of  compromising  the  prince  by  addressing 
him  directly,  wrote  to  Spalatin,  and  begged  him  to  inform  his 
master  how  matters  stood.  He  related  the  whole  affair,  even  to 
the  promise  of  the  Legate  to  give  him  a  written  statement  of  the 
controverted  points,  and  concluded  : — "  Thus  matters  are  ;  but  I 
have  neither  hope  nor  confidence  in  the  Legate.  I  will  not  retract 
a  single  syllable.  I  will  publish  the  reply  I  have  sent  him,  in 
order  that,  if  he  proceeds  to  violence,  his  shame  may  extend  over 
all  Christendom." 

The  Doctor  next  availed  himself  of  some  moments  still  left  him 
to  communicate  with  his  friends  at  Witf-emberg. 

" Peace  and  felicity  !"  wrote  he  to  Doctor  Carlstadt.  "Accept 
these  few  lines  as  if  they  were  a  long  letter  ;  for  time  and  events 
are  pressing  on  me.  Another  time  I  will  write  you  and  others  at 
greater  length.  For  three  days  my  affair  has  been  under  discus- 
sion, and  things  are  now  come  to  this,  that  I  have  no  hope  of 
returning  to  you,  and  expect  nothing  but  excommunication.  The 
Legate  is  absolutely  determined  that  I  shall  have  no  discussion, 
either  public  or  private.  He  says,  he  wishes  not  to  be  my  judge 
but  my  father,  and  yet  the  only  words  he  will  hear  from  me  are, 
'  I  retract,  and  own  that  I  have  been  mistaken.'  These,  again,  are 
words  which  I  won't  say. 

"  My  cause  is  in  so  much  the  greater  peril,  that  its  judges  are  not 
only  implacable  enemies,  but,  moreover,  men  incapable  of  compre- 
hending it.  However,  the  Lord  God  lives  and  reigns ;  to  his  care 
I  commend  myself,  and  I  doubt  not  that,  in  answer  to  the  prayers 
of  some  pious  souls,  he  will  send  me  assistance ;  methinks  I  feel 
that  I  am  prayed  for. 

"  Either  I  shall  return  to  you  without  having  suffered  harm,  or, 
struck  with  excommunication,  will  be  obliged  to  seek  an  asylum 
elsewhere. 

"  Be  this  as  it  may,  comport  yourself  valiantly,  stand  firm,  exalt 
Christ  intrepidly  and  joyfully. 

"  The  Cardinal  always  calls  me  his  dear  son.  I  know  what  this 
amounts  to  Nevertheless,  I  am  persuaded  I  would  be  to  him  the 
dearest  and  most  agreeable  of  men,  if  I  would  only  pronounce  the 
single  word  Revoco,  I  retract.  But  I  will  not  become  a  heretic  by 
retracting  the  faith  which  made  me  become  a  Christian.  Better 
be  hnnted,  cursed,  burnt,  and  put  to  death. 

"  Take  care  of  yourself,  my  dear  Doctor,  and  show  this  letter  to 
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our  theologians,  to  Amsdorff,  Philip,  Otten,  and  others,  in  order 
that  you  may  pray  for  me,  and  also  for  yourselves ;  for  the  affair 
which  is  here  discussed  is  yours  also.  It  is  that  of  faith  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  divine  grace." 

Delightful  thought !  which  ever  gives  full  peace  and  consolation 
to  those  who  have  borne  testimony  to  Jesus  Christ,  to  his  divinity 
and  grace,  when  the  world  from  all  quarters  showers  down  its 
censures,  ejections,  and  frowns.  "Our  cause  is  that  of  faith  in 
our  Lord  ! "  And  how  sweet  also  the  conviction  expressed  by  the 
Reformer,  "I  feel  that  I  am  prayed  for."  The  Reformation  was 
the  work  of  prayer  and  piety.  The  struggle  between  Luther  and 
the  Legate  was  a  struggle  between  the  religious  element  re-appear- 
ing in  full  life,  and  the  expiring  remains  of  the  quibbling  dialectics 
of  the  middle  ages. 

Such  was  Luther's  converse  with  his  absent  friends.  Staupitz 
soon  returned ;  Doctor  Ruhol  and  the  Chevalier  de  Fei'litzoch,  the 
Elector's  envoys,  also  arrived  after  they  had  taken  leave  of  the 
Cardinal.  Some  other  friends  of  the  gospel  joined  them ;  and 
Luther,  seeing  the  generous  men  thus  assembled  on  the  point  of 
separating,  perhaps  separating  from  himself  for  ever,  proposed 
that  they  should  join  in  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
proposal  was  accepted,  and  this  little  flock  of  believers  communi- 
cated in  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  What  feelings  must 
have  filled  the  hearts  of  these  friends  of  the  Reformer  at  this 
moment  when  celebrating  the  Eucharist  with  him  and  thinking 
that  it  was  perhaps  the  last  time  he  would  be  permitted  to  do  so  ! 
What  joy  and  love  must  have  animated  Luther's  heart  at  seeing 
himself  so  graciously  received  by  his  Master  at  an  hour  when  men 
were  repulsing  him  !  How  solemn  must  that  supper  have  been — 
how  sacred  that  evening  ! 

The  next  day  Luther  waited  for  the  articles  which  the  Legate 
was  to  send  him,  but  no  message  arriving,  he  begged  his  friend, 
Dr.  Winceslaus  Link,  to  go  to  the  Cardinal.  The  Legate  received 
Link  with  the  greatest  affability,  and  assured  him  that  he  would 
act  only  as  a  friend.  "I  no  longer,"  says  he,  "regard  Doctor 
Martin  Luther  as  a  heretic.  I  will  not  excommunicate  him  at 
this  time,  at  least  if  I  do  not  receive  other  orders  from  Rome.  I 
have  sent  his  reply  to  the  Pope  by  an  express."  Then,  to  give  a 
proof  of  his  good  intentions,  he  added,  "Would  Doctor  Martin 
Luther  only  retract  what  relates  to  the  indulgences,  the  affair 
would  soon  be  ended ;  for,  with  regard  to  faith  in  the  sacrament, 
it  is  an  article  which  every  one  may  interpret  and  understand  in 
his  own  way."  Spalatin,  who  relates  these  words,  adds  the  sarcastic 
but  just  remark  :  "It  clearly  follows,  that  Rome  has  more  regard 
for  money  than  for  the  purity  of  the  faith  and  the  salvation  of 
so  nls." 

Link  returned  to  Luther.     He  found  Staupitz  with  him,  and 
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gave  an  account  of  his  visit.  When  he  mentioned  the  Legate's 
unlooked  for  concession,  "  It  had  been  worth  while,"  said  Staupitz, 
"for  Dr.  Winceslaus  to  have  had  a  notary  and  witnesses  with 
him  to  take  down  the  words,  for  if  such  a  proposal  was  known  it 
would  greatly  prejudice  the  cause  of  Rome." 

Meanwhile,  the  smoother  the  prelate's  words  became,  the  less 
the  honest  Germans  trusted  him.  Several  of  the  worthy  men  to 
whom  Luther  had  been  recommended  consulted  together.  "The 
Legate,"  said  they,  "is  plotting  some  mischief  by  the  courier  of 
whom  he  speaks ;  there  is  good  ground  to  fear  that  you  will  all 
be  seized  and  cast  into  prison." 

Staupitz  and  Winceslaus,  therefore,  determined  to  quit  the  town. 
Embracing  Luther,  who  persisted  in  remaining  at  Augsburg,  they 
set  out  in  all  haste  by  different  roads  for  Nuremberg,  not  without 
a  feeling  of  great  uneasiness  as  to  the  fate  of  the  intrepid  witness 
whom  they  left  behind. 

Sunday  passed  quietly  enough.  Luther  waited  in  vain  for  a 
message  from  the  Legate.  But  as  he  did  not  send  him  a  word, 
Luther  at  last  resolved  to  write  him.  Staupitz  and  Link,  before 
their  departure,  had  begged  him  to  make  all  possible  submission 
to  the  Cardinal.  Luther  was  yet  without  experience  in  Rome  and 
its  envoys ;  but  if  submission  did  not  succeed,  he  would  be  able 
to  regard  it  as  a  warning.  Now,  he  must  at  least  make  the 
attempt.  In  so  far  as  concerns  himself,  not  a  day  passes  in  which 
he  does  not  condemn  himself,  does  not  mourn  over  the  facility 
with  which  he  allows  himself  to  be  hurried  into  expressions  which 
exceed  the  bounds  of  propriety.  Why  should  he  not  confess  to 
the  Cardinal  that  which  he  daily  confesses  to  God?  Luther, 
moreover,  had  a  heart  which  was  easily  touched,  and  which  sus- 
pected no  evil.  He  therefore  took  up  the  pen,  and,  under  a  feeling 
of  respect  and  good  will,  wrote  to  the  Cardinal  as  follows : — 

"  MOST  WORTHY  FATHER  IN  GOD, — I  come  once  more,  not  with 
my  voice,  but  by  writing,  to  supplicate  your  paternal  goodness  to 
give  me  a  favourable  hearing.  The  reverend  Doctor  Staupitz,  my 
very  dear  Father  in  Christ,  has  asked  me  to  humble  myself,  to 
renounce  my  own  opinion,  and  submit  it  to  the  judgment  of  pious 
and  impartial  men.  He  also  has  lauded  your  paternal  goodness, 
and  convinced  me  of  the  favourable  sentiments  with  which  you 
are  animated  towards  me.  The  tidings  filled  me  with  joy. 

"  Now,  then,  most  worthy  father,  I  confess,  as  I  have  already 
done,  that  I  have  not  shown  enough  of  modesty,  enough  of  meek- 
ness, enough  of  respect  for  the  name  of  the  sovereign  pontiff;  and 
although  I  have  been  greatly  provoked,  I  perceive  it  would  have 
been  far  better  for  me  to  have  treated  the  affair  with  more  humility, 
good  nature,  and  reverence,  '  not  answering  a  fool  according  to  his 
folly,  for  fear  of  being  like  unto  Mm.'  (Prov.,  xxvi,  4.) 

"  This  grieves  me  very  much ;  I  ask  pardon  for  it ;  and  I  am 
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willing  to  announce  it  to  the  people  from  the  pulpit,  as  indeed  I 
have  already  often  done.  I  will  endeavour,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
to  speak  differently.  Moreover,  I  am  ready  to  promise,  that, 
unless  I  am  asked,  I  will  not  say  a  single  word  on  the  subject  of 
indulgences  after  this  affair  is  arranged.  But,  in  like  manner,  let 
those  who  led  me  to  begin  it  be  obliged  hereafter  to  be  moderate 
in  their  discourses,  or  to  be  silent. 

"  As  regards  the  truth  of  my  doctrine,  the  authority  of  St.  Thomas 
and  other  doctors  cannot  satisfy  me.  If  I  am  worthy  of  it,  I  must 
hear  the  voice  of  the  spouse,  who  is  the  Church.  For  it  is  certain 
that  she  hears  the  voice  of  the  Bridegroom  who  is  Christ. 

"  With  all  humility  and  submission,  therefore,  I  pray  your  pater- 
nal love  to  refer  the  whole  of  this  matter,  which  to  this  hour  is  so 
uncertain,  to  our  most  holy  lord,  Leo  X,  in  order  that  the  Church 
may  decide,  pronounce,  and  ordain,  thereby  enabling  men  to  retract 
with  a  good  conscience,  or  to  believe  in  sincerity." 

The  reading  of  this  letter  suggests  a  reflection.  It  shows  us 
that  Luther  was  not  acting  on  a  premeditated  system,  but  only  in 
virtue  of  convictions  which  were  successively  impressed  on  his 
mind  and  his  heart. 

Luther  received  no  answer  to  his  letter.  Cajetan  and  his  cour- 
tiers from  being  violently  agitated,  became  all  at  once  motionless. 
What  could  the  reason  be  1  Might  it  not  be  the  calm  which  pre- 
cedes the  storm?  Some  are  of  the  opinion  of  Pallavicini,  who 
observes  that  "  the  Cardinal  expected  that  the  proud  monk  would, 
like  inflated  bellows,  gradually  lose  the  wind  with  which  he  was 
filled,  and  become  quite  humble."  Others,  who  thought  themselves 
better  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  Rome,  felt  assured  that  the 
Legate  was  preparing  to  seize  Luther  ;  but  not  daring  of  his  own 
accord  to  proceed  to  such  extremities  in  defiance  of  the  Imperial 
safe-conduct,  was  waiting  for  an  answer  from  Rome. 

Others,  again,  could  not  admit  that  the  Cardinal  would  consent 
to  wait  so  long.  The  Emperor,  Maximilian,  they  said,  (and  this 
may  indeed  have  been  true,)  would  have  no  more  scruple  in 
delivering  up  Luther  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  in  spite  of 
the  safe-conduct,  than  Sigismund  had  in  delivering  up  John  Huss 
to  the  Council  of  Constance.  Their  conjecture,  therefore,  was, 
that  the  Legate  was  negotiating  with  the  Emperor.  The  sanction 
of  Maximilian  might  arrive  at  any  hour.  The  greater  the  opposi- 
tion he  had  formerly  showed  to  the  Pope,  the  more  disposed  he 
now  seemed  to  flatter  him,  until  he  should  succeed  in  encircling 
the  head  of  his  grandson  with  the  imperial  crown.  There  was  not 
an  instant  to  be  lost,  "and  therefore,"  said  the  generous  men 
around  Luther,  "prepare  an  appeal  to  the  Pope,  and  quit  Augsburg 
without  delay." 

Luther,  whose  presence  in  the  town  had  for  four  days  been 
quite  useless,  and  who,  by  remaining  these  four  days  after  the 
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departure  of  the  Saxon  counsellors  whom  the  Elector  had  sent  to 
watch  over  his  safety,  had  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  he  feared 
nothing,  and  was  ready  to  answer  every  charge,  at  length  yielded 
to  the  urgent  entreaties  of  his  friends.  Wishing  to  leave  a  notifica- 
tion to  the  Legate,  he  wrote  him  on  Tuesday,  the  evening  before 
his  departure.  This  second  letter  is  firmer  in  its  tone  than  the 
former.  It  would  seem  that  Luther,  in  perceiving  th«t  all  his 
advances  were  in  vain,  began  to  hold  up  his  head,  and  show  that 
he  had  a  due  sense  both  of  his  own  rights,  and  of  the  injustice  of 
his  enemies. 

"Most  worthy  Father  in  God,"  wrote  he  to  the  Legate,  "your 
paternal  goodness  has  seen,  yes,  I  say,  seen,  and  distinctly  recog- 
nised my  obedience.  I  have  undertaken  a  distant  journey,  in  the 
midst  of  great  dangers,  in  much  bodily  weakness,  and  notwith- 
standing of  my  extreme  poverty,  on  the  order  of  our  most  holy 
lord,  Leo  X.  I  have  appeared  personally  before  your  Eminence ; 
in  fine,  I  have  thrown  myself  at  the  feet  of  his  Holiness,  and  am 
now  waiting  his  pleasure,  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  his  judgment, 
whether  he  condemn  or  acquit  me.  I  thus  feel  that  I  have  omitted 
nothing  which  becomes  an  obedient  son  of  the  Church. 

"  Hence,  I  cannot  see  it  to  be  my  duty  uselessly  to  prolong  my 
sojourn  here ;  indeed,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  so.  I  want 
means,  and  your  paternal  goodness  has  commanded  me,  in  peremp- 
tory terms,  not  again  to  show  myself  in  your  presence,  unless  I 
am  willing  to  retract. 

"  I  depart,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  desiring,  if  it  be 
possible,  to  repair  to  some  spot  where  I  may  be  able  to  live  in 
peace.  Several  personages,  of  greater  weight  than  I  am,  have 
urged  me  to  appeal  from  your  paternal  goodness,  and  even  from 
our  most  holy  lord,  Leo  X,  ill  informed,  to  himself  better  informed. 
Although  I  know  that  such  an  appeal  will  be  much  more  agreeable 
to  our  most  serene  Elector  than  a  retraction,  nevertheless,  if  I  had 
only  had  myself  to  consult,  I  would  not  have  taken  it.  Having 
committed  no  fault,  I  ought  to  have  nothing  to  fear." 

Luther,  having  written  this  letter,  which  was  not  sent  to  the 
Legate  till  after  his  departure,  prepared  to  quit  Augsburg.  God 
had  kept  him  till  this  hour,  and  his  heart  praised  him  for  it;  but 
he  must  not  tempt  God.  He  took  leave  of  his  friends,  Peutinger, 
Langemantel,  the  Adelmanns,  Auerbach,  and  the  prior  of  the  Car- 
melites, who  had  shown  him  so  much  Christian  hospitality.  On 
Wednesday  before  day-break  he  got  up,  and  was  ready  to  depart. 
His  friends  had  advised  him  to  use  great  precaution,  lest  his  inten- 
tion should  be  observed  and  frustrated,  and  he  followed  their 
counsels  as  much  as  he  could.  A  pony,  which  Staupitz  had  left 
him,  was  brought  to  the  gate  of  the  convent,  and  once  more 
bidding  adieu  to  his  brethren,  he  mounted  and  set  off,  without 
bridle,  boots,  or  spurs,  and  unarmed. 
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The  magistrates  had  sent  one  of  their  officers  on  horseback, 
who  was  to  accompany  him,  and  who  knew  the  roads  perfectly. 
The  servant  led  him  in  the  darkness,  through  the  silent  streets  of 
Augsburg,  towards  a  small  gate  which  was  pierced  in  the  city  wall, 
and  which  counsellor  Langemantel  had  given  orders  to  be  opened 
to  him.  He  is  still  in  the  power  of  the  Legate,  and  the  hand  of 
Rome  may  still  reach  him.  Doubtless,  did  the  Italians  know  that 
their  prey  was  escaping,  they  would  sally  forth  in  fury  with  hue 
and  cry.  Who  knows  if  the  intrepid  opponent  of  Rome  will  not 
yet  be  seized  and  immured  in  a  dungeon  1  At  length  Luther  and 
his  guide  arrive  at  the  little  gate,  and,  passing  through  it,  are  out 
of  Augsburg.  Then,  putting  their  horses  to  the  gallop,  they  make 
off  in  all  haste. 

Luther,  on  departing,  had  left  his  appeal  to  the  Pope  in  the 
hands  of  the  prior  of  Pomesaw.  His  friends  were  of  opinion  that 
it  should  not  be  sent  to  the  Legate,  and  the  prior  was  therefore 
charged  to  see  to  its  being  fixed  up,  two  or  three  days  after  the 
doctor's  departure,  on  the  gate  of  the  cathedral,  in  presence  of  a 
notary  and  witnesses.  This  was  accordingly  done. 

In  this  document,  Luther  declares  that  he  appeals  from  the 
most  holy  father  the  Pope,  ill  informed,  to  the  most  holy  lord  and 
father  in  Christ,  by  name  Leo  X.,  by  the  grace  of  God,  when  better 
informed.  This  appeal  had  been  regularly  drawn  up  and  executed 
in  due  form  by  Gall  de  Herbrachtingen,  the  imperial  notary,  in 
presence  of  two  Augustine  monks,  Bartholomew  Utzmair  and 
Wengel  Steinbies.  It  was  dated  16th  October. 

When  the  cardinal  was  informed  of  Luther's  departure,  he  wag 
astonished,  and  even,  as  he  declares  in  a  letter  to  the  Elector,  was 
frightened  and  amazed.  In  fact,  he  had  grounds  for  irritation. 
This  departure,  which  put  so  abrupt  a  termination  to  negotiation, 
disappointed  the  hopes  which  had  so  long  flattered  him.  His 
ambition  was  to  cure  the  wounds  of  the  Church,  and  re-establish 
the  Pope's  influence  in  Germany ;  and,  lo !  the  heBctic  has  escaped 
not  only  without  having  been  punished,  but  even  without  having 
been  humbled. 

The  conference  had  only  served  to  bring  more  prominently 
into  view,  on  the  one  hand,  the  simplicity,  uprightness,  and 
firmness  of  Luther;  and,  on  the  other,  the  imperiousness  and 
unreasonable  conduct  of  the  Pope  and  his  ambassador.  Rome, 
having  gained  nothing,  must  have  lost :  her  authority  not  having 
been  strengthened,  had,  of  necessity,  experienced  a  new  check. 
What  will  be  said  at  the  Vatican  ?  What  tidings  will  arrive  at 
Rome  1  The  difficulties  of  his  situation  will  be  forgotten,  and  the 
failure  imputed  to  his  want  of  skill. 

Serra-Longa  and  the  Italians  are  furious  at  seeing  persons  of 
their  ability  outwitted  by  a  German  monk.  The  Legate  is 
scarcely  able  to  conceal  his  irritation.  The  affront  cries  for 
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vengeance,  and  we  shall  soon  see  him  giving  vent  to  his  wrath 
in  a  letter  to  the  Elector. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Luther's  Flight — Admiration  of  the  People — The  Legate  writes  to  the 
Elector — The  Elector  replies  to  the  Legate. — Great  Prosperity  of  the 
University. 

Luther  continued  with  his  guide  to  flee  from  Augsburg.  He 
urged  his  steed  to  the  utmost  speed  that  the  poor  animal's  strength 
would  permit.  He  thought  of  the  real  or  supposed  flight  of  John 
Huss,  the  manner  in  which  he  was  laid  hold  of,  and  the  assertion 
of  his  adversaries,  who  pretended  that  the  flight  annulled  the 
Emperor's  safe-conduct,  and  entitled  them  to  condemn  him  to  the 
flames.  These  uneasy  thoughts  merely  crossed  Luther's  mind. 
Escaped  from  the  town,  where  he  had  passed  ten  days  under  the 
terrible  hand  of  Rome,  which  had  already  crushed  so  many 
thousand  witnesses  of  the  truth,  and  drenched  herself  with  blood — 
now  that  he  is  free,  now  that  he  breathes  the  pure  air  of  the  field, 
and  traverses  the  villages  and  plains — now  that  he  sees  himself 
wonderfully  delivered — his  whole  soul  magnifies  the  Lord.  Truly 
he  may  now  say,  "  Our  soul  is  escaped  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of 
the  fowlers  :  the  snare  is  broken,  and  we  are  escaped.  Our  help  is 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  made  heaven  and  earth." 

Luther's  heart  is  thus  filled  with  joy.  But  his  thoughts  also 
revert  to  the  Legate.  "  The  Cardinal,"  says  he,  "  would  have  liked 
to  have  me  in  his  hands  to  send  me  to  Rome.  No  doubt  he  is 
chagrined  at  my  escape.  He  imagined  that  he  was  master  of  me 
at  Augsburg — he  thought  he  was  sure  of  me ;  but  he  had  an  eel 
by  the  tail.  Is  it  not  a  shame  in  these  people  to  set  so  high  a 
price  upon  me  ?  They  would  give  many  crowns  to  have  me ; 
whereas,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  sold  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver." 

The  first  day  Luther  travelled  fourteen  leagues.  In  the  evening, 
on  arriving  at  the  inn  where  he  was  to  pass  the  night,  he  was  so 
fatigued  (his  horse,  says  one  of  his  biographers,  had  a  very  hard 
trot,)  that,  on  dismounting,  he  could  not  stand  erect,  and  stretched 
himself  out  upon  the  straw.  He,  nevertheless,  enjoyed  some 
sleep,  and  the  next  day  continued  his  journey.  At  Nuremberg, 
he  found  Staupitz  on  a  visit  to  the  convents  of  his  order,  and,  for 
the  first  time  saw  the  brief  which  the  Pope  had  sent  to  the  Legate 
respecting  him.  He  was  indignant  at  it.  In  all  probability,  if  he 
had  read  it  before  his  departure  from  Wittemberg,  he  would  never 
have  appeared  before  the  Cardinal.  "  It  is  impossible  to  believe," 
says  he,  "that  any  thing  so  monstrous  could  emanate  from  a 
sovereign  pontiff." 

Throughout  the  journey,  Luther  was  an  object  of  general  interest. 

13 
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He  had  not  yielded  a  whit.  Such  a  victory  gained  by  a  mendicant 
monk  over  a  representative  of  Rome  excited  universal  admiration. 
Germany  seemed  avenged  for  the  contempt  of  Italy.  The  eternal 
Word  had  been  more  honoured  than  the  word  of  the  Pope ;  and 
that  vast  power  which  had  domineered  over  the  world  for  so  many 
ages  had  received  an  important  check.  Luther's  journey  was  a 
triumph.  People  were  delighted  with  the  obstinacy  of  Rome, 
hoping  that  it  would  hasten  her  downfall.  Had  she  not  chosen  to 
keep  fast  hold  of  dishonest  gains — had  she  been  wise  enough  not 
to  despise  the  Germans — had  she  reformed  clamant  abuses — per- 
haps, according  to  human  views,  things  might  have  returned  to 
the  state  of  death  out  of  which  Luther  had  aroused  them.  But 
the  papacy  chooses  not  to  yield,  and  the  doctor  will  see  himself 
constrained  to  bring  many  other  errors  to  light,  and  to  advance  in 
the  knowledge  and  the  manifestation  of  the  truth. 

On  the  26th  October  Luther  arrived  at  Grsefenthal,  situated  at 
the  extremity  of  the  forests  of  Thuringia.  Here  he  fell  in  with 
Count  Albert  of  Mansfeld,  who  had  so  strongly  dissuaded  him 
from  going  to  Augsburg.  The  Count  laughed  heartily  on  seeing 
his  singular  equipage ;  and,  laying  hands  on  him,  obliged  him  to 
become  his  guest.  Shortly  after  Luther  resumed  his  journey. 

He  made  haste  to  be  at  Wittemberg  by  the  31st  October,  ex- 
pecting that  the  Elector  would  be  there  at  the  Feast  of  All  Saints, 
and  that  he  would  be  able  to  see  him.  The  brief  which  he  had 
read  at  Nuremberg  had  made  him  fully  aware  of  the  danger  of  his 
situation.  In  fact,  being  already  condemned  at  Rome,  he  could 
not  hope  either  to  remain  at  Wittemberg,  or  to  obtain  an  asylum 
in  a  convent,  or  to  be  in  peace  and  safety  anywhere  else.  The 
protection  of  the  Elector  might,  perhaps,  defend  him,  but  he  was 
far  from  being  able  to  calculate  upon  it.  He  could  not  expect  any 
help  from  the  two  friends  whom  he  had  formerly  had  at  the  court. 
Staupitz,  having  lost  the  favour  he  long  enjoyed,  had  quitted 
Saxony,  Spalatin  was  loved  by  Frederick,  but  had  no  great  influence 
over  him.  The  Elector  himself  was  not  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  gospel  as  to  encounter  manifest  perils  on  account  of  it.  How- 
ever, Luther  saw  nothing  better  which  he  could  do  than  return  to 
Wittemberg,  and  there  await  the  decision  of  an  Almighty  and 
merciful  God.  If,  as  several  thought,  he  were  left  at  liberty,  his 
wish  was  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  study  and  the  education  of 
youth. 

Luther  did  arrive  at  Wittemberg  by  the  30th  October ;  but  his 
haste  had  been  to  no  purpose,  for  neither  the  Elector  nor  Spalatin 
came  to  the  festival.  His  friends  were  overjoyed  on  seeing  him 
again  among  them.  The  very  day  of  his  arrival  he  hastened  to 
announce  it  to  Spalatin — "I  came  back  to  Wittemberg  to-day, 
safe  and  sound,  by  the  grace  of  God ;  but  how  long  I  shall  remain 
is  more  than  I  know.  ...  I  am  filled  with  joy  and  peace;  so 
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much  so,  that  I  cannot  help  wondering  how  the  trial  which  I 
endure  appears  so  great  to  so  many  great  personages." 

The  Legate  did  not  wait  long  after  Luther's  departure  to  vent 
all  his  indignation  to  the  Elector.  His  letter  breathes  vengeance. 
In  an  assuming  tone  he  gives  Frederick  an  account  of  the  confer- 
ence. "Since  friar  Martin,"  says  he,  in  conclusion,  "cannot  be 
brought  by  paternal  methods  to  acknowledge  his  error,  and  remain 
faithful  to  the  Catholic  Church,  I  pray  your  Highness  to  send  him 
to  Rome,  or  banish  him  from  your  States.  Be  assured  that  this 
difficult,  naughty,  and  venomous  affair,  cannot  last  longer ;  for, 
when  I  shall  have  acquainted  our  most  holy  lord  with  all  the  craft 
and  malice,  there  will  soon  be  an  end  of  it."  In  a  postscript,  in 
his  own  hand,  the  Cardinal  entreats  the  Elector  not  to  sully  his 
own  honour,  and  that  of  his  illustrious  ancestors,  for  a  miserable 
paltry  friar. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  the  soul  of  Luther  filled  with  nobler  indig- 
nation than  on  reading  the  copy  of  this  letter  which  the  Elector 
sent  him.  The  thought  of  the  sufferings  which  he  is  destined  to 
endure,  the  value  of  the  truth  for  which  he  is  combating,  the 
contempt  he  feels  for  the  conduct  of  the  Legate  of  Rome,  at  once 
fill  his  heart.  His  reply,  written  under  the  influence  of  those 
feelings,  is  full  of  the  courage,  dignity,  and  faith,  which  he  always 
manifested  in  the  most  difficult  crisis  of  his  life.  He,  in  his  turn, 
gives  an  account  of  the  conference  of  Augsburg,  and  then,  after 
exposing  the  conduct  of  the  Cardinal,  continues  : — 

"  I  should  like  to  answer  the  Legate  in  the  Elector's  stead. 

Prove  that  you  speak  with  knowledge,"  I  would  say  to  him ; 
"  let  the  whole  affair  be  committed  to  writing ;  then  I  will  send 
Friar  Martin  to  Rome,  or  rather,  I  myself  will  cause  him  to  be 
seized  and  put  to  death.  I  will  take  care  of  my  conscience  and 
my  honour,  and  allow  no  stain  to  sully  my  fame.  But  as  long  as 
your  certain  knowledge  shuns  the  light,  and  manifests  itself  only 
by  clamour,  I  cannot  give  credit  to  darkness. 

This,  most  excellent  prince,  would  be  my  answer. 

Let  the  reverend  Legate,  or  the  Pope  himself,  give  a  written 
specification  of  my  errors;  let  them  explain  their  reasons;  let 
them  instruct  me  who  desire,  who  ask,  and  wish,  and  wait  for 
instruction,  in  so  much  that  ?ven  a  Turk  would  not  refuse  to 
give  it.  If  I  retract  not,  and  condemn  myself  after  they  shall 
have  proved  to  me  that  the  passages  which  I  have  cited  ought  to 
be  understood  differently  from  what  I  have  done,  then,  0  most 
excellent  Elector,  let  your  Highness  be  the  first  to  pursue  and 
chase  me,  let  the  University  discard  me,  and  load  me  with  its 
anger.  Nay,  more,  (and  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness,)  let 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  reject  and  condemn  me !  The  words  which 
I  speak  are  not  dictated  by  vain  presumption,  but  by  immovable 
conviction.  I  am  willing  that  the  Lord  God  withdraw  his  grace 
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from  me,  and  that  every  creature  of  God  refuse  to  countenance  me, 
if,  when  a  better  doctrine  shall  have  been  shown  to  me,  I  embrace 
it  not. 

If,  on  account  of  the  humbleness  of  my  condition,  they  despise 
me,  a  poor  paltry  mendicant  friar,  and  if  they  refuse  to  instruct  me 
in  the  way  of  truth,  let  your  Highness  pray  the  Legate  to  point 
out  to  you  in  writing  wherein  I  have  erred ;  and,  if  they  refuse 
this  favour  even  to  your  Highness,  let  them  write  their  views 
either  to  his  Esjperial  Majesty,  or  to  some  Archbishop  of  Germany. 
What  ought  I,  what  can  I  say  more  1 

Let  your  Highness  listen  to  the  voice  of  your  honour  and  your 
conscience,  and  not  send  me  to  Rome.  No  man  can  command  you 
to  do  it,  for  it  is  impossible  I  can  be  in  safety  at  Rome.  The  Pope 
himself  is  not  in  safety  there.  It  would  be  to  order  you  to  betray 
Christian  blood.  They  have  paper,  pens,  and  ink,  and  they  have 
also  notaries  without  number.  It  is  easy  for  them  to  write,  and 
show  wherein  and  how  I  have  erred.  It  will  cost  less  to  instruct 
me  by  writing  while  I  am  absent,  than  while  present  to  accomplish 
my  death  by  stratagem. 

I  resign  myself  to  exile.  My  enemies  are  so  ensnaring  me  on 
all  sides,  that  I  can  no  where  live  in  safety.  In  order  that  no 
evil  may  befall  you  on  my  account,  I,  in  the  name  of  God, 
abandon  your  territories;  I  will  go  wherever  an  almighty  and 
merciful  God  wishes  me  to  be.  Let  him  do  with  me  as  seemeth 
to  him  good  ! 

Thus,  then,  most  serene  Elector,  with  veneration  I  bid  you 
farewell.  I  commend  you  to  Almighty  God,  and  give  you 
immortal  thanks  for  all  your  kindness  towards  me.  Whatever 
the  people  among  whom  I  shall  live  in  future,  I  will  always 
remember  you,  and  gratefully  pray,  without  ceasing,  for  the 
happiness  of  you  and  yours.  I  am  still,  thank  God,  full  of  joy, 
and  I  bless  him  that  Christ  his  Son  counts  me  worthy  of  suffering 
in  so  holy  a  cause.  May  he  eternally  guard  your  illustrious 
Highness  !  Amen  !  " 

This  letter,  so  replete  with  truth,  made  a  profound  impression 
on  the  Elector.  "  He  was  shaken  by  a  very  eloquent  letter,"  says 
Maimbourg.  He  never  would  have  thought  of  delivering  an 
innocent  man  into  the  hands  of  Rome.  Perhaps  he  would  have 
asked  Luther  to  remain  for  some  time  in  concealment,  but  not 
even  in  appearance  would  he  have  yielded,  in  any  way,  to  the 
menaces  of  the  Legate.  He  wrote  to  his  counsellor  Pfeffinger, 
who  happened  to  be  with  the  Emperor,  to  make  him  acquainted 
with  the  real  state  of  matters,  and  beg  him  to  request  Rome  either 
to  put  an  end  to  the  affair,  or  at  least  leave  it  to  be  decided  in 
Germany  by  impartial  judges. 

Some  days  after  the  Elector  replied  to  the  Legate  : — "  Since 
Doctor  Martin  appeared  before  you  at  Augsburg,  you  ought  to 
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be  satisfied.  We  did  not  expect  that  without  having  convicted 
him  you  would  have  thought  of  constraining  him  to  retract. 
None  of  the  learned  in  our  dominions  have  told  us  that  the 
doctrine  of  Martin  is  impious,  antichristian,  and  heretical."  The 
Prince  then  refuses  to  send  Luther  to  Rome,  or  banish  him  from 
his  states. 

This  letter,  which  was  communicated  to  Luther,  filled  him  with 
joy.  "  Good  God  !  "  wrote  he  to  Spalatin,  "  with  what  joy  I  have 
read  it  and  re-read  it.  I  know  what  confidence  may  be  put  in  these 
words,  so  admirable  at  once  for  vigour  and  moderation.  I  fear 
the  Romans  will  not  comprehend  all  that  is  meant  by  them,  but 
they  will  at  least  comprehend  that  what  they  thought  already 
finished  is  not  even  begun.  Have  the  goodness  to  present  my 
thanks  to  the  Prince.  It  is  strange  that  he,  (The  Legate,)  who 
not  long  ago  was  a  mendicant  monk  like  me,  is  not  afraid  to  accost 
the  most  powerful  princes  without  respect,  to  interpel,  threaten, 
and  command  them,  and  treat  them  with  inconceivable  pride. 
Let  him  learn  that  the  temporal  power  is  of  God,  and  that  it  is 
not  permitted  him  to  trample  its  glory  under  foot." 

Frederick,  in  answering  the  Legate  in  a  tone  which  he  had  not 
expected,  had  doubtless  been  encouraged  by  an  address  which  he 
had  received  from  the  University  of  Wittemberg.  This  University 
had  good  reason  for  declaring  in  the  Doctor's  favour,  in  as  much 
as  it  was  flourishing  more  and  more,  and  eclipsing  all  the  other 
schools.  Crowds  of  students  flocked  from  all  parts  of  Germany  to 
hear  the  extraordinary  man  whose  lessons  seemed  to  open  a  new 
era  to  religion  and  science.  These  youths  who  came  from  all  the 
provinces  stopped  at  the  moment  when  they  perceived  the  steeples 
of  Wittemberg  in  the  distance,  and  raising  their  hands  to  heaven, 
thanked  God  for  making  the  light  of  truth  shine  on  this  town  as 
formerly  on  Zion,  and  send  its  rays  even  to  the  remotest  countries. 
A  life  and  activity  hitherto  unknown  animated  the  University. 
"They  ply  their  studies  here  like  ants,"  wrote  Luther. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Thoughts  of  Departure — Adieus  to  the  Church— Critical  Moment — Deliver- 
ance— Luther's  Courage — Discontentment  at  Rome — The  Pope's  Bull — 
Luther  Appeals  to  a  Council. 

Luther,  thinking  that  he  might  soon  be  banished  from  Germany, 
employed  himself  in  preparing  the  Acts  of  the  Conference  of  Augs- 
burg for  publication.  He  wished  these  Acts  to  remain  as  evidence 
of  the  struggle  which  he  had  maintained  with  Rome.  He  saw  the 
storm  ready  to  burst,  but  feared  it  not.  Day  after  day  he 
expected  the  anathemas  of  Rome,  and  arranged  and  set  everything 
in  order  that  he  might  be  ready  when  they  arrived.  "Having 
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tucked  up  my  coat,  and  girt  my  reins,"  said  he,  "I  am  ready  to 
depart  like  Abraham ;  not  knowing  whither  I  shall  go,  or  rather 
knowing  well,  since  God  is  everywhere."  He  intended  to  leave  a 
farewell  letter  behind  him.  "  Have  the  boldness  then,"  wrote  he 
to  Spalatin,  "to  read  the  letter  of  a  man  cursed  and  excom- 
municated." 

His  friends  were  in  great  fear  and  anxiety  on  his  account,  and 
begged  him  to  enter  himself  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Elector, 
in  order  that  that  prince  might  somewhere  keep  him  in  safe  custody. 

His  enemies  could  not  understand  what  it  was  that  gave  him  so 
much  confidence.  One  day  they  were  talking  of  him  at  the  court 
of  the  Bishop  of  Brandenburg,  and  asking  on  what  prop  he  could 
be  leaning.  "It  must  be  in  Erasmus,"  said  they,  "or  Capito,  or 
some  other  of  the  learned  that  he  confides." 

"No!  no  !"  replied  the  bishop,  "the  Pope  would  give  himself 
very  little  trouble  with  such  folks  as  these.  His  trust  is  in  the 
University  of  Wittemberg  and  the  Duke  of  Saxony."  Thus  both 
were  ignorant  of  the  fortress  in  which  the  Reformer  had  taken 
refuge. 

Thoughts  of  departure  flitted  across  Luther's  mind.  They  arose 
not  from  fear,  but  from  the  foresight  of  continually  recurring 
obstacles  which  the  free  profession  of  the  truth  must  encounter  in 
Germany.  "If  I  remain  here,"  said  he,  "the  liberty  of  speaking 
and  writing  will,  as  to  many  things,  be  wrested  from  me.  If  I 
depart,  I  will  freely  unbosom  the  thoughts  of  my  heart,  and  offer 
my  life  to  Jesus  Christ." 

France  was  the  country  in  which  Luther  hoped  he  would  be 
able,  untramelled,  to  announce  the  truth.  The  liberty  which  the 
doctors  and  University  of  Paris  enjoyed  seemed  to  him  worthy  of 
envy.  He  was,  besides,  agreed  with  them  on  many  points.  What 
would  have  happened  had  he  been  transported  from  Wittemberg 
to  France  ?  Would  the  Reformation  have  taken  place  there  as  it 
did  in  Germany  1  Would  the  power  of  Rome  have  been  dethroned; 
and  would  France,  which  was  destined  to  see  the  hierarchical 
principles  of  Rome,  and  the  destructive  principles  of  an  infidel 
philosophy,  long  warring  in  its  bosom,  have  become  one  great  focus 
of  gospel  light?  It  is  useless  to  indulge  in  vain  conjectures  on 
this  subject ;  but  perhaps  Luther  at  Paris  might  have  somewhat 
changed  the  destinies  of  Europe  and  France. 

Luther's  soul  was  powerfully  agitated.  As  he  often  preached 
at  the  town  church  in  place  of  Simon  Heyens  Pontanus,  pastor  of 
Wittemberg,  who  was  almost  always  sick,  he  thought  it  his  duty, 
at  all  events,  to  take  leave  of  a  people  to  whom  he  had  so  often 
preached  salvation.  "I  am,"  said  he  one  day  in  the  pulpit,  "I 
am  a  precarious  and  uncertain  preacher.  How  often  already  have 
I  set  out  suddenly  without  bidding  you  farewell.  In  case  the 
same  thing  should  happen  again,  and  I  not  return,  here  receive 
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my  adieus."  After  adding  a  few  words  more,  he  thus  meekly  and 
modestly  ended  : — "  I  warn  you,  in  fine,  not  to  be  alarmed  though 
the  papal  censures  let  loose  all  their  fury  on  me.  Impute  it  not 
to  the  Pope,  and  wish  no  ill  either  to  him  or  any  other  mortal 
whatsoever,  but  commit  the  whole  matter  to  God." 

The  moment  seemed  to  have  at  length  arrived.  The  Prince 
gave  Luther  to  understand  he  was  desirous  of  his  removal  to  a 
distance  from  Wittemberg ;  and  the  wishes  of  the  Elector  were  too 
sacred  for  him  not  to  hasten  to  comply  with  them.  He  accordingly 
made  preparations  for  his  departure,  without  well  knowing  whither 
he  should  direct  his  steps.  He  wished,  however,  to  have  a  last 
meeting  with  his  friends,  and  for  this  purpose  invited  them  to  a 
farewell  repast.  Seated  at  table  with  them,  he  was  still  enjoying 
their  delightful  conversation,  their  tender  and  anxious  friendship. 
A  letter  is  brought  to  him.  It  comes  from  the  court.  He  opens 
and  reads,  and  his  heart  sinks ;  it  is  a  new  order  to  depart.  The 
Prince  asks  why  he  is  so  long  of  setting  out. 

His  soul  was  filled  with  sadness.  Still,  however,  he  took  courage, 
and  raising  his  head  and  looking  around  on  his  guests,  said  firmly 
and  joyfully,  "  Father  and  mother  forsake  me,  but  the  Lord  will 
take  me  up."  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  depart.  His  friends 
were  deeply  moved.  What  is  to  become  of  him  ?  If  Luther's 
protector  rejects  him,  who  will  receive  him?  And  the  gospel,  and 
the  truth,  and  this  admirable  work ;  all  doubtless  must  fall  with 
their  illustrious  witness.  The  Reformation  apparently  is  hanging 
by  a  thread ;  and  at  the  moment  when  Luther  quits  the  walls  of 
Wittemberg,  will  not  the  thread  break  ?  Luther  and  his  friends 
spoke  little.  Stunned  with  the  blow  which  was  directed  against 
their  brother,  they  melt  into  tears. 

But  some  moments  after  a  second  message  arrives,  and  Luther 
opens  the  letter,  not  doubting  he  is  to  find  a  renewal  of  the 
summons  to  depart.  But,  0  powerful  hand  of  the  Lord  !  for  this 
time  he  is  saved.  The  whole  aspect  is  changed.  "As  the  new 
envoy  of  the  Pope  hopes  that  everything  may  be  arranged  by 
means  of  a  conference,  remain  still."  So  says  the  letter.  How 
important  an  hour  this  was ;  and  who  can  say  what  might  have 
happened  if  Luther,  who  was  always  in  haste  to  obey  the  will  of 
his  Prince,  had  quitted  Wittemberg  immediately  after  the  first 
message  ?  Never  were  Luther  and  the  work  of  the  Reformation 
at  a  lower  ebb  than  at  this  moment.  Their  destinies  seemed  to 
be  decided ;  but  an  instant  sufficed  to  change  them.  Arrived  at 
the  lowest  point  in  his  career,  the  doctor  of  Wittemberg  rapidly 
reascended ;  and  thenceforward  his  influence  ceased  not  to  in- 
crease. In  the  language  of  a  prophet,  "The  Eternal  commands, 
and  his  servants  descend  into  the  depths ;  again  they  mount  up 
to  heaven." 

Spalatin   having,   by  order    of    Frederick,   invited    Luther   to 
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Lichtenberg  to  have  an  interview  with  him,  they  had  a  long 
conversation  on  the  situation  of  affairs. 

"  If  the  censures  of  Rome  arrive,"  said  Luther,  "  I  certainly  will 
not  remain  at  Wittemberg." 

"  Beware  of  being  too  precipitate  with  your  journey  to  France." 
replied  Spalatin,  who,  left  telling  him  to  wait  till  he  heard  from 
him. 

"  Only  recommend  my  soul  to  Christ,"  said  Luther  to  his  friends. 
"  I  see  that  my  adversaries  are  strong  in  their  resolution  to  destroy 
me,  but  at  the  same  time  Christ  strengthens  me  in  my  resolution 
not  to  yield  to  them." 

Luther  at  this  time  published  the  "Acts  of  the  Conference  at 
Augsburg."  Spalatin,  on  the  part  of  the  Elector,  had  written  him 
not  to  do  it ;  but  it  was  too  late.  After  the  publication  had  taken 
place  the  Prince  approved  of  it.  "  Great  God  ! "  said  Luther  in 
the  preface,  "  what  new,  what  astonishing  crime,  to  seek  light  and 
truth  !  And  more  especially  to  seek  them  in  the  Church,  in  other 
words,  in  the  kingdom  of  truth."  In  a  letter  to  Link  he  says,  "  I 
send  you  my  Acts.  They  are  more  cutting,  doubtless,  than  the 
Legate  expected ;  but  my  pen  is  ready  to  give  birth  to  far  greater 
things.  I  know  not  myself  whence  those  thoughts  come.  In  my 
opinion  the  affair  is  not  even  commenced ;  so  far  are  the  grandees 
of  Rome  from  being  entitled  to  hope  it  is  ended.  I  will  send  you 
what  I  have  written,  in  order  that  you  may  see  whether  I  have 
divined  well  in  thinking  that  the  Antichrist  of  which  the  Apostle 
Paul  speaks  is  now  reigning  in  the  court  of  Rome.  I  believe  I  am 
able  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  at  this  day  worse  than  the  very 
Turks." 

Ominous  rumours  reached  Luther  from  all  quarters.  One  of 
his  friends  wrote  to  him,  that  the  new  envoy  of  Rome  had  received 
orders  to  seize  him,  and  deliver  him  up  to  the  Pope.  Another 
told  him,  that  in  travelling  he  had  fallen  in  with  a  courtier,  and 
the  conversation  having  turned  on  the  affairs  of  Germany,  the 
courtier  declared  that  he  had  come  under  an  obligation  to  deliver 
Luther  into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign  pontiff.  "  But,"  wrote  the 
Reformer,  "the  more  their  fury  and  violence  increase,  the  less  I 
tremble." 

At  Rome  there  was  great  dissatisfaction  with  the  Legate.  The 
chagrin  which  they  felt  at  the  failure  of  the  affair  at  first  turned 
upon  him.  The  Roman  courtiers  thought  themselves  entitled  to 
reproach  him  with  a  want  of  that  prudence  and  finesse  which,  if 
they  are  to  be  believed,  constitute  the  first  quality  of  a  Legate,  and 
with  having  failed  on  so  important  an  occasion,  to  give  pliancy  to 
his  scholastic  theology.  He  is  wholly  to  blame,  said  they.  His 
lumbering  pedantry  has  spoiled  all.  Of  what  use  was  it  to  irritate 
Luther  by  insults  and  menaces,  instead  of  gaining  him  over  by  the 
promise  of  a  good  bishopric,  or  even  of  a  Cardinal's  hat.  These 
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hirelings  judged  the  Reformer  by  themselves.  However,  it  was 
necessary  to  repair  this  blunder.  On  the  one  hand,  Rome  must 
give  her  decision,  and,  on  the  other,  due  court  must  be  paid  to  the 
Elector,  who  might  be  of  great  use  in  the  election  of  an  emperor, 
an  event  which  must  shortly  take  place. 

As  it  was  impossible  for  Roman  ecclesiastics  to  suspect  what 
constituted  the  strength  and  courage  of  Luther,  they  imagined 
that  the  Elector  was  much  more  implicated  in  the  affair  than  he 
really  was.  The  Pope,  therefore,  resolved  to  follow  another  line 
of  conduct.  He  caused  his  Legate  in  Germany  to  publish  a  bull, 
confirming  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  in  the  points  in  which 
they  were  attacked,  but  without  mentioning  either  the  Elector  or 
Luther.  As  the  Reformer  had  always  expressed  his  readiness  to 
submit  to  the  decision  of  the  Roman  Church,  the  Pope  thought 
that  he  must  now  either  keep  his  word,  or  stand  openly  convicted 
as  a  di&turber  of  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  a  contemner  of  the 
holy  Apostolic  See.  In  either  case  it  seemed  that  the  Pope  must 
gain. 

But  nothing  is  gained  by  obstinately  opposing  the  truth.  In  vain 
had  the  Pope  threatened  to  excommunicate  every  man  who  should 
teach  otherwise  than  he  ordered  ;  the  light  was  not  arrested  by 
such  orders.  The  wise  plan  would  have  been  to  curb  the  preten- 
sions of  the  venders  of  indulgences.  This  decree  of  Rome  was 
therefore  a  new  blunder.  By  legalising  clamant  errors,  it  irritated 
all  the  wise,  and  made  it  impossible  for  Luther  to  return.  "  It 
was  thought,"  says  a  Roman  Catholic  historian,  a  great  enemy  of 
the  Reformation,  "  that  this  bull  had  been  solely  for  the  interest 
of  the  Pope  and  the  mendicants,  who  began  to  find  that  nobody 
would  give  anything  for  their  indulgences." 

The  Legate  published  the  bull  at  Lintz,  on  the  13th  December,  . 
1518,  but  Luther  had  already  placed  himself  beyond  its  reach. 
On  the  28th  November,  in  the  chapel  of  Corpus  Christi  at  Wit- 
temberg,  he  had  appealed  from  the  Pope  to  a  general  council  of 
the  Church.  He  foresaw  the  storm  which  was  gathering  around 
him,  and  he  knew  that  God  alone  could  avert  it.  Still  he  did  as 
duty  called  him.  He  must,  no  doubt,  quit  Wittemberg  (were  it 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  Elector)  as  soon  as  the  Roman  anathema 
should  arrive  ;  but  he  was  unwilling  to  quit  Saxony  and  Germany 
without  a  strong  protestation. 

This  he  accordingly  drew  up ;  and,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
ready  for  circulation  the  moment  the  furies  of  Rome,  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  should  reach  him,  he  caused  it  to  be  printed,  under  the 
express  condition  that  the  bookseller  should  deposit  all  the  copies 
in  his  custody.  But  the  bookseller,  in  his  eagerness  for  gain, 
sold  almost  the  whole,  while  Luther  was  quietly  waiting  to  receive 
them.  He  felt  annoyed,  but  the  thing  was  done.  This  bold 
protestation  spread  everywhere.  In  it  Luther  declared  anew  that 
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he  had  no  intention  to  say  anything  against  the  Holy  Church,  or 
the  authority  of  the  Apostolic  See,  or  the  Pope  well  advised. 
"But,"  continues  he,  "considering  that  the  Pope,  who  is  the  vicar 
of  God  upon  earth,  may,  like  any  other  vicar,  err,  sin,  or  lie,  and 
that  the  appeal  to  a  general  council  is  the  only  safeguard  against 
unjust  proceedings  which  it  is  impossible  to  resist,  I  feel  myself 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  it." 

Here,  then,  we  see  the  Eeformation  launched  on  a  new  course. 
It  is  no  longer  made  to  depend  on  the  Pope  an'd  his  decisions, 
but  on  an  universal  council.  Luther  addresses  the  whole  Church, 
and  the  voice  which  proceeds  from  the  chapel  of  Corpus  Christi, 
must  reach  the  whole  members  of  Christ's  flock.  There  is  no 
want  of  courage  in  the  Reformer,  and  here  he  gives  a  new  proof 
of  it.  Will  God  fail  him?  The  answer  will  be  found  in  the 
different  phases  of  the  Reformation  which  are  still  to  be  exhibited 
to  our  view. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Luther's  Dangers— The  Pope  sends  a  Chamberlain — The  Legate's  Journey — 
Circumstances  favourable  to  the  Reformation — Miltitz  with  Spalatin — 
Tezel's  Terror — Caresses  of  Miltitz — A  Recantation  demanded — Luther 

.  refuses,  but  offers  to  be  silent — Agreement  between  Luther  and  the  Nuncio 
— Tezel  overwhelmed  by  the  Legate — Luther  to  the  Pope — Luther  against 
Separation — De  Vio  and  Miltitz  at  Treves — Luther's  cause  extends  in 
different  countries — Luther's  writings  the  commencement  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

Dangers  had  gathered  round  Luther  and  the  Reformation.  The 
doctor  of  Wittemberg's  appeal  to  a  General  Council  was  a  new 
attack  on  papal  authority.  By  a  bull  of  Pius  II.,  the  greater 
excommunication  had  been  denounced  even  against  emperors  who 
should  dare  to  incur  the  guilt  of  such  a  revolt.  Frederick  of 
Saxony,  as  yet  imperfectly  confirmed  in  evangelical  doctrine,  was 
prepared  to  send  Luther  away  from  his  States ;  and  hence  a  new 
message  from  Leo  might  have  thrown  the  Reformer  among  strangers 
who  would  be  afraid  to  compromise  themselves  by  receiving  a 
monk  whom  Rome  had  anathematised.  And  even  should  the 
sword  of  some  noble  be  drawn  in  his  defence,  mere  knights,  unable 
to  cope  with  the  powerful  princes  of  Germany,  must  soon  have 
succumbed  in  the  perilous  enterprise. 

But  at  the  moment  when  all  the  courtiers  of  Leo  X.  were 
urging  him  to  rigorous  measures,  and  when  one  blow  more  might 
have  placed  his  adversary  in  his  hands,  the  Pope  suddenly  changed 
his  course  to  one  of  conciliation  and  apparent  mildness.  It  may 
be  said,  no  doubt,  that  he  was  under  a  delusion  as  to  the  Elector's 
feelings,  and  deemed  them  more  decided  in  Luther's  favour  than 
they  really  were.  It  may  also  be  admitted  that  the  public  voice 
and  the  spirit  of  the  age,  powers  which  at  this  time  were  altogether 
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new,  seemed  to  throw  an  impregnable  barrier  around  the  Reformer. 
It  may  even  be  supposed,  with  one  of  Leo's  biographers,  that  he 
followed  the  promptings  of  his  mind  and  heart  which  inclined  to 
gentleness  and  moderation.  Still  this  new  mode  of  action  on  the 
part  of  Rome,  at  such  a  moment,  is  so  extraordinary  that  it  is 
impossible  not  to  recognise  in  it  a  higher  and  mightier  hand. 

There  was  then  at  the  Court  of  Rome  a  Saxon  noble  who  was 
chamberlain  to  the  Pope  and  canon  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Meissen. 
He  had  turned  his  talents  to  advantage.  As  he  boasted  of  being, 
in  some  degree,  allied  to  the  Saxon  princes,  the  Roman  courtiers 
sometimes  designated  him  by  the  title  of  Duke  of  Saxony.  In 
Italy  he  made  an  absurd  display  of  his  German  nobility,  while  in 
Germany  he  aped  the  manners  and  polish  of  the  Italians.  He 
was  given  to  wine — a  vice  which  his  residence  at  the  Court  of 
Rome  had  increased.  Still  the  Roman  courtiers  hoped  great  things 
from  him.  His  German  extraction — his  insinuating  address — and 
his  ability  in  negotiation — all  led  them  to  expect  that  Charles  de 
Miltitz  (this  was  his  name)  would,  by  his  prudence,  succeed  in 
arresting  the  mighty  revolution  which  was  threatening  to  shake 
the  world. 

It  was  of  importance  to  conceal  the  true  object  of  the  chamber- 
lain's mission,  and  in  this  there  was  no  difficulty.  Four  years 
before,  the  pious  Elector  had  applied  to  the  Pope  for  the  golden 
rose.  This  rose,  the  fairest  of  flowers,  was  emblematic  of  the  body 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  being  annually  consecrated  by  the  sovereign 
ponliff,  u-as  presented  to  one  of  the  first  princes  in  Europe.  On 
this  occasion  it  was  resolved  to  send  it  to  the  Elector.  Miltitz  set 
out  with  a  commission  to  examine  into  the  state  of  affairs,  and  to 
gain  over  the  Elector's  counsellors,  Spalatin  and  Pfeffinger,  for 
whom  he  had  special  letters.  Rome  hoped  that,  by  securing  the 
favour  of  the  persons  about  the  prince,  she  would  soon  become 
mistress  of  her  formidable  adversary. 

The  new  Legate,  who  arrived  in  Germany  in  December  1518, 
was  careful  as  he  came  along  to  ascertain  the  state  of  public 
opinion.  To  his  great  astonishment  he  observed,  at  every  place 
where  he  stopped,  that  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  friendly 
to  the  Reformation,  and  spoke  of  Luther  with,  enthusiasm.  For 
one  person  favourable  to  the  Pope,  there  were  three  favourable  to 
the  Reformer.  Luther  has  preserved  an  anecdote  of  the  journey — 

"What  think  you  of  the  see  (seat)  of  Rome?"  frequently  asked 
the  Legate  at  the  mistresses  of  the  inns  and  their  maidservants. 

"  One  day,  one  of  these  poor  women,  with  great  simplicity, 
replied — "  How  can  we  know  what  kind  of  seats  you  have  at  Rome, 
and  whether  they  are  of  wood  or  stone?" 

The  mere  rumour  of  the  new  Legate's  arrival  filled  the  Elector's 
court,  the  University,  the  town  of  Wittemberg,  and  all  Saxony, 
with  suspicion  and  distrust.  "Thank  God,"  wrote  Melancthon, 
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in  alarm,  "  Martin  still  breathes."  It  was  confidently  stated  that 
the  Roman  chamberlain  had  received  orders  to  possess  himself  of 
Luther's  person,  by  force  or  fraud ;  and  the  doctor  was  advised,  on 
all  hands,  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the  stratagems  of  Miltitz. 

"His  object  in  coming,"  said  they,  "  is  to  sieze  you  and  give  you 
up  to  the  Pope.  Persons  worthy  of  credit  have  seen  the  briefs  of 
which  he  is  the  bearer." 

"  I  await  the  will  of  God,"  replied  Luther. 

In  fact,  Miltitz  brought  letters  addressed  to  the  Elector  and  his 
counsellors,  to  the  bishops  and  to  the  burgomaster  of  Wittemberg. 
He  was  also  provided  with  seventy  apostolic  briefs.  Should  the 
flattery  and  the  favours  of  Rome  attain  their  object,  and  Frederick 
deliver  Luther  into  her  hands,  these  seventy  briefs  were  to  serve 
as  a  kind  of  passports.  He  was  to  produce  and  post  up  one  of 
them  in  each  of  the  towns  through  which  he  had  to  pass,  and 
hoped  he  might  thus  succeed  in  dragging  his  prisoner,  without 
opposition,  all  the  way  to  Rome. 

The  Pope  seemed  to  have  taken  every  precaution.  The  electoral 
court  knew  not  well  what  course  to  take.  Violence  would  have 
been  resisted,  but  the  difficulty  was  to  oppose  the  Chief  of 
Christianity,  when  speaking  with  so  much  mildness,  and  appar- 
ently with  so  much  reason.  Would  it  not  be  the  best  plan,  it  was 
said,  to  place  Luther  somewhere  in  concealment  until  the  storm 
was  over  ?  An  unexpected  event  relieved  Luther,  the  Elector,  and 
the  Reformation,  from  this  difficult  situation.  The  aspect  of  affairs 
suddenly  changed. 

On  the  12th  of  January,  1519,  Maximilian,  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, died,  and  Frederick  of  Saxony,  agreeably  to  the  Germanic 
constitution,  became  regent  of  the  empire.  From  this  time  the 
Elector  feared  not  the  schemes  of  Nuncios,  while  new  interests  be- 
gan to  engross  the  court  of  Rome — interests  which,  obliging  her  to 
be  chary  of  giving  offence  to  Frederick,  arrested  the  blow  which 
Miltitz  and  De  Vio  were  undoubtedly  meditating. 

The  Pope  earnestly  desired  to  prevent  Charles  of  Austria,  already 
King  of  Naples,  from  ascending  the  imperial  throne.  A  neighbour- 
ing king  appeared  to  him  more  formidable  than  a  German  monk ; 
and  in  his  anxiety  to  secure  the  Elector,  who  might  be  of  essential 
service  to  him  in  the  matter,  he  resolved  to  give  some  respite  to 
the  monk  that  he  might  be  the  better  able  to  oppose  the  king. 
Both,  however,  advanced  in  spite  of  him. 

In  addition  to  the  change  thus  produced  in  Leo,  there  was  another 
circumstance  which  tended  to  avert  the  storm  impending  over  the 
Reformation.  The  death  of  the  Emperor  was  immediately  followed 
by  political  commotions.  In  the  south  of  the  empire  the  Swabian 
confederation  sought  to  punish  Ulric  of  Wurtemberg,  for  his  in- 
fidelity to  it,  while  in  the  south,  the  Bishop  of  Hildesheim  proceeded, 
sword  in  hand,  to  invade  the  bishopric  of  Minden,  and  the  territories 
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of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  How  could  men  in  power,  amid  such 
disturbances,  attach  any  importance  to  a  dispute  relating  to  the 
remission  of  sins?  But,  above  all,  the  reputation  for  wisdom  enjoyed 
by  the  Elector,  now  regent  of  the  empire,  and  the  protection  which 
he  gave  to  the  new  teachers,  were  made  subservient  by  Providence 
to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation. 

"The  tempest,"  says  Luther,  intermitted  its  fury,  and  papal 
excommunication  began  to  fall  into  contempt.  The  gospel,  under 
the  shade  of  the  Elector's  regency,  spread  far  and  wide,  and  in  this 
way  great  damage  was  sustained  by  the  papacy." 

Miltitz,  having  arrived  in  Saxony  before  the  death  of  Maximillian, 
lost  no  time  in  visiting  his  old  friend  Spalatin ;  but  no  sooner  did 
he  begin  his  complaint  against  Luther  than  the  chaplain  made  an 
attack  upon  Tezel,  acquainting  the  Nuncio  with  the  lies  and  blas- 
phemies of  the  vendor  of  indulgences,  and  assuring  him  that  all 
Germany  blamed  the  Dominican  for  the  division  which  was  rending 
the  Church. 

Miltitz  was  taken  by  surprise.  Instead  of  accuser  he  had 
become  the  accused.  Turning  all  his  wrath  upon  Tezel,  he 
summoned  him  to  appear  at  Altenburg  and  give  an  account  of  his 
conduct. 

The  Dominican,  as  great  a  coward  as  a  bully,  and  afraid  of  the 
people  whom  he  had  provoked  by  his  impostures,  had  ceased  his 
peregrinations  over  town  and  country,  and  was  living  in  retirement 
in  the  college  of  St.  Paul.  He  grew  pale  on  receiving  the  letter 
of  Miltitz.  Even  Rome  is  abandoning,  threatening,  and  condemn- 
ing him — is  insisting  on  dragging  him  from  the  only  asylum  in 
which  he  feels  himself  in  safety,  and  exposing  him  to  the  fury  of 
his  enemies.  Tezel  refuses  to  obey  the  Nuncio's  summons. 

"Assuredly,"  wrote  he  to  Miltitz,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1518, 
"I  would  not  regard  the  fatigues  of  the  journey  if  I  could  leave 
Leipsic  without  endangering  my  life ;  but  the  Augustine,  Martin 
Luther,  has  so  stirred  up  men  in  power,  and  incensed  them  against 
me  that  I  am  not  in  safety  anywhere.  A  great  number  of  Luther's 
partizans  have  conspired  my  death,  and  therefore  I  cannot  possibly 
come  to  you." 

There  was  a  striking  contrast  between  the  two  men,  the  one  of 
whom  was  then  living  in  the  college  of  St.  Paul  at  Leipsic,  and  the 
other  in  the  cloister  of  the  Augustines  at  Wittemberg.  In  presence 
of  danger  the  servant  of  God  displayed  intrepid  courage — the 
servant  of  men  despicable  cowardice. 

Miltitz  had  orders,  in  the  first  instance,  to  employ  the  arms  of 
persuasion  ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  event  of  failure  that  he  was  to 
produce  his  seventy  briefs,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavour,  by  all 
the  favours  of  Rome,  to  induce  the  Elector  to  put  down  Luther. 
He  accordingly  expressed  a  desire  to  have  an  interview  with  the 
Reformer.  Their  common  friend,  Spalatin,  offered  his  house  for 
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:his  purpose,  and  Luther  left  Wittemberg  on  the  2nd  or  3rd  of 
January  to  repair  to  Altenburg. 

At  this  interview  Miltitz  exhausted  all  the  address  of  a  diploma- 
tist and  a  Roman  courtier.  The  moment  Luther  arrived  the  Nuncio 
approached  him  with  great  demonstrations  of  friendship.  "0," 
thought  Luther,  "how  completely  his  violence  is  turned  into 
gentleness !  This  new  Saul  came  into  Germany  provided  with 
more  than  seventy  apostolic  briefs  to  carry  me  alive  and  in  chains 
to  murderous  Rome,  but  the  Lord  has  cast  him  down  on  the  way." 

"  Dear  Martin,"  said  the  Pope's  chamberlain  to  him  in  a  coaxing 
tone,  "  I  thought  you  were  an  old  theologian  sitting  quietly  behind 
your  stove,  and  stuffed  with  theological  crotchets ;  but  I  see  that 
you  are  still  young,  and  in  the  full  vigour  of  life.  Do  you  know," 
continued  he  in  a  more  serious  tone,  "  that  you  have  stirred  up  the 
whole  world  against  the  Pope  and  attached  it  to  yourself?"  Miltitz 
was  aware  that  to  flatter  men's  pride  is  the  most  effectual  mode  of 
seducing  them  :  but  he  knew  not  the  man  with  whom  he  had  to 
do.  "Had  I  an  army  of  twenty -five  thousand  men,"  added  he, 
"assuredly  I  would  not  undertake  to  sieze  you  and  carry  you  off 
to  Rome."  Rome,  notwithstanding  of  her  power,  felt  herself  feeble 
in  presence  of  a  poor  monk,  and  the  monk  felt  strong  in  presence 
of  Rome. 

"God,"  said  Luther,  "arrests  the  billows  of  the  ocean  at  the 
shore,  and  arrests  them  by  the  sand." 

The  Nuncio,  thinking  he  had  thus  prepared  the  mind  of  his 
opponent,  continued  as  follows  :  "  Do  you  yourself  bind  up  the 
wound  which  you  have  inflicted  on  the  Church,  and  which  you 
alone  can  cure."  "Beware,"  added  he,  letting  a  few  tears  fall, 
"beware  of  raising  a  tempest,  which  would  bring  ruin  on  Christen- 
dom." He  then  began  gradually  to  insinuate  that  a  recantation 
was  the  only  remedy  for  the  evil ;  but  he  at  the  same  time  softened 
the  offensiveness  of  the  term  by  giving  Luther  to  understand  that 
he  had  the  highest  esteem  for  him,  and  by  expressing  his  indigna- 
tion at  Tezel.  The  net  was  laid  by  a  skilful  hand,  and  how  was  it 
possible  to  avoid  being  taken  in  it? 

"Had  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz  spoken  thus  to  me  at  the  out- 
set," said  the  Reformer  afterwards,  "this  affair  would  not  have 
made  so  much  noise." 

Luther  then  replied.  With  calmness,  but  also  with  dignity  and 
force,  he  stated  the  just  grievances  of  the  Church;  expressed  all 
the  indignation  he  felt  at  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  nobly 
complained  of  the  unworthy  treatment  he  had  received  from 
Rome,  notwithstanding  of  the  purity  of  his  intentions.  Miltitz, 
though  he  had  not  expected  this  firm  language,  was  able,  however, 
to  conceal  his  wrath. 

Luther  resumed,  "  I  offer  to  be  silent  in  future  as  to  these 
matters,  and  let  the  affair  die  out  of  itself,  provided  my  opponents 
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also  are  silent ;  but  if  they  continue  to  attack  me,  a  petty  quarrel 
will  soon  beget  a  serious  combat.  My  armour  is  quite  ready.  I 
will  do  still  more,"  added  he,  after  a  momentary  pause,  "I  will 
write  his  Holiness,  acknowledging  that  I  have  been  somewhat  too 
violent,  and  declaring  that  it  was  as  a  faithful  child  of  the  Church 
I  combated  harangues  which  subjected  her  to  mockery  and  insult 
from  the  people.  I  even  consent  to  publish  a  document  in  which 
I  will  request  all  who  read  my  books  not  to  see  anything  in  them, 
adverse  to  the  Roman  Church,  but  to  remain  subject  to  her.  Yes  : 
I  am  disposed  to  do  every  thing  and  bear  every  thing ;  but  as  to 
retraction  never  expect  it  from  me." 

Luther's  decided  tone  convinced  Miltitz  that  the  wisest  course 
was  to  appear  satisfied  with  the  promise  which  the  Reformer  had 
just  made,  and  he  merely  proposed  that  an  archbishop  should  be 
appointed  arbiter  to  decide  certain  points  which  might  come  under 
discussion. 

"Be  it  so,"  said  Luther,  "but  I  am  much  afraid  that  the  Pope 
will  not  consent  to  have  a  judge.  In  that  case  no  more  will  I 
accept  the  judgment  of  the  Pope,  and  then  the  strife  will  begin 
anew.  The  Pope  will  give  out  the  text,  and  I  will  make  the 
commentary." 

Thus  terminated  the  first  interview  between  Luther  and 
Miltitz.  They  had  a  second,  in  which  the  truce,  or  rather  peace 
was  signed.  Luther  immediately  informed  the  Elector  of  what 
had  passed.  "  Most  serene  prince  and  very  gracious  lord,"  wrote 
he,  "  I  hasten  very  humbly  to  inform  your  Electoral  Highness, 
that  Charles  de  Miltitz  and  I  have  at  length  agreed,  and  have 
terminated  the  affair  by  means  of  the  two  following  articles  : — 

"  1st,  Both  parties  are  forbidden  to  preach  or  write,  or  to  do  any 
thing  further  in  reference  to  the  dispute  which  has  arisen. 

"  2udly,  Miltitz  will  immediately  acquaint  the  holy  father  with 
the  state  of  matters.  His  holiness  will  order  an  enlightened 
bishop  to  enquire  into  the  affair,  and  specify  the  erroneous  articles 
which  I  am  required  to  retract.  If  I  am  found  to  be  in  error,  I 
will  retract  willingly,  and  never  more  do  anything  that  may  be 
prejudicial  to  the  honour  or  the  authority  of  the  holy  Roman 
Church." 

The  agreement  being  thus  made,  Miltitz  appeared  quite 
delighted.  "  For  a  hundred  years,"  exclaimed  he,  "  no  affair  has 
given  the  cardinals  and  Roman  courtiers  more  anxiety  than  this. 
They  would  have  given  ten  thousand  ducats  sooner  than  consent 
to  its  longer  continuance." 

The  chamberlain  of  the  Pope  made  a  great  show  of  feeling 
before  the  monk  of  Wittemberg.  Sometimes  he  expressed  joy,  at 
other  times  shed  tears.  This  display  of  sensibility  made  little  im- 
pression on  the  Reformer,  but  he  refrained  from  showing  what  he 
thought  of  it.  "I  looked  as  if  I  did  not  understand  what  was 
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meant  by  these  crocodile  tears,"  said  he.     The  crocodile  is  said  to 
weep  when  it  cannot  seize  its  prey. 

Luther  having  accepted  an  invitation  to  supper  from  Miltitz,  the 
host  laid  aside  the  stiffness  attributed  to  his  office,  while  Luther 
gave  full  scope  to  his  natural  gaiety.  It  was  a  joyous  repast,  and 
when  the  parting  hour  arrived,  the  Legate  took  the  heretical  doctor 
in  his  arms  and  kissed  him. 

"A  Judas  kiss,"  thought  Luther,  "I  pretended,"  wrote  he  to 
Staupitz,  "  not  to  comprehend  all  these  Italian  manners." 

Was  this  then  to  be  in  truth  the  kiss  of  reconciliation  between 
Rome  and  the  dawning  Reformation?  Miltitz  hoped  so,  and 
rejoiced  at  it,  for  he  had  a  nearer  view  than  the  courtiers  of  Rome 
of  the  fearful  results  which  the  Reformation  might  produce  in 
regard  to  the  papacy.  If  Luther  and  his*opponents  are  silent,  said 
he  to  himself,  the  dispute  will  be  ended,  and  Rome  by  availing 
herself  of  favourable  circumstances  will  regain  all  her  ancient 
influence.  It  thus  seemed  that  the  debate  was  drawing  to  a  close : 
Rome  had  stretched  out  her  arms  and  Luther  had  apparently 
thrown  himself  into  them ;  but  the  Reformation  was  the  work  not 
of  man  but  of  Ood.  The  error  of  Rome  consisted  in  seeing  the 
quarrel  of  a  monk  where  she  ought  to  have  seen  an  awakening  of 
the  Church.  The  revival  of  Christendom  was  not  to  be  arrested 
by  the  kisses  of  a  Pope's  chamberlain. 

Miltitz,  in  fulfilment  of  the  agreement  which  he  had  just 
concluded,  proceeded  from  Altenburg  to  Leipsic,  where  Tezel  was 
residing.  There  was  no  occasion  to  shut  Tezel's  mouth,  for,  sooner 
than  speak,  he  would,  if  it  had  been  possible,  have  hidden  himself 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  but  the  Nuncio  was  determined  to 
discharge  his  wrath  upon  him.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  at 
Leipsic,  Miltitz  summoned  the  unhappy  Tezel  before  him,  loaded 
him  with  reproaches,  accused  him  of  being  the  author  of  the  whole 
mischief,  and  threatened  him  with  the  Pope's  displeasure.  Nor 
was  this  all :  the  agent  of  the  house  of  Fugger,  who  was  then  at 
Leipsic,  was  confronted  with  him.  Miltitz  laid  before  the  Domin- 
ican the  accounts  of  that  house,  together  with  papers  which  he 
himself  had  signed,  and  proved  that  he  had  squandered  or  stolen 
considerable  sums.  The  poor  wretch,  who  had  stickled  at  nothing 
in  his  day  of  glory,  was  overwhelmed  by  the  justice  of  these 
accusations :  despair  seized  him,  his  health  gave  way,  and  he 
knew  not  where  to  hide  his  shame. 

Luther  heard  of  the  miserable  condition  of  his  old  enemy,  and 
was  the  only  person  who  felt  for  him.  In  a  letter  to  Spalatin  he 
says,  "I  pity  Tezel."  Nor  did  he  confine  himself  to  such  expres- 
sions. He  had  hated  not  the  man  but  his  misconduct,  and,  at  the 
moment  when  Rome  was  pouring  out  her  wrath  upon  him,  wrote 
him  in  the  most  consolatory  terms.  But  all  was  to  no  purpose. 
Tezel,  stung  by  remorse,  alarmed  at  the  reproaches  of  his  best 
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friends,  and  dreading  the  anger  of  the  Pope,  not  long  after  died 
miserably,  and  as  was  supposed  of  a  broken  heart. 

Luther,  in  fulfilment  of  his  promises  to  Miltitz,  on  the  3rd  of 
March,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Pope : — 

"Blessed  Father!  will  your  Blessedness  deign  to  turn  your 
paternal  ears,  which  are  like  those  of  Christ  himself,  towards  your 
poor  sheep  and  kindly  listen  to  its  bleat.  What  shall  I  do,  Most 
Holy  Father !  I  am  unable  to  bear  the  fierceness  of  your  anger, 
and  know  not  how  to  escape  from  it.  I  am  asked  to  retract,  and 
would  hasten  to  do  so  could  it  lead  to  the  end  which  is  proposed 
by  it.  But,  owing  to  the  persecutions  of  my  enemies,  my  writings 
have  been  circulated  far  and  wide,  and  are  too  deeply  engraven  on 
men's  hearts  to  be  effaced.  A  recantation  would  only  add  to  the 
dishonour  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  raise  an  universal  cry  of 
accusation  against  her.  Most  Holy  Father  !  I  declare  before  God 
and  all  his  creatures,  that  I  have  never  wished,  and  do  not  now 
wish,  either  by  force  or  guile,  to  attack  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
Church  or  of  your  Holiness.  I  acknowledge  that  there  is  nothing 
in  heaven  or  on  the  earth  which  ought  to  be  put  above  this  Church, 
unless  it  be  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord  of  all." 

These  words  might  seem  strange  and  even  reprehensible  in  the 
mouth  of  Luther,  did  we  not  reflect  that  the  light  did  not  break 
in  upon  him  all  at  once,  but  by  slow  and  progressive  steps.  They 
show,  and  this  is  very  important,  that  the  Reformation  was  not 
simply  an  opposition  to  the  papacy.  Its  accomplishment  was  not 
effected  by  warring  against  this  or  that  form,  or  by  means  of  this  or 
that  negative  tendency.  Opposition  to  the  Pope  was  only  one  of  its 
secondary  features.  Its  creating  principle  was  a  new  life,  a  positive 
doctrine — "Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  all  and  paramount  to  all — to 
Rome  herself,"  as  Luther  says  in  the  conclusion  of  his  letter.  To  this 
principle  the  revolution  of  the  16th  century  is  truly  to  be  ascribed. 

It  is  probable  that  at  an  earlier  period  a  letter  from  the  monk 
of  Wittemberg,  positively  refusing  to  retract,  would  not  have  been 
allowed  by  the  Pope  to  pass  without  animadversion.  But  Maxi- 
milian was  dead,  the  topic  of  engrossing  interest  was  the  election 
of  his  successor,  and  amid  the  political  intrigues  which  then 
agitated  the  pontifical  city,  Luther's  letter  was  overlooked. 

The  Reformer  was  employing  his  time  to  better  purpose  than 
his  powerful  antagonist.  While  Leo  X.,  engrossed  by  his  interests 
as  a  temporal  prince,  was  straining  every  nerve  to  prevent  a  dreaded 
neighbour  from  reaching  the  Imperial  throne,  Luther  was  daily 
growing  in  knowledge  and  in  faith.  He  studied  the  Decretals  of 
the  Popes,  and  made  discoveries  which  greatly  modified  his  views. 
Writing  Spalatin  he  says,  "I  am  reading  the  Decretals  of  the 
Popes,  and,  let  me  say  it  in  your  ear,  I  know  not  whether  the  Pope 
is  Antichrist  himself  or  only  his  apostle ;  to  such  a  degree  in  these 
Decretals  is  Christ  outraged  and  crucified." 

14 
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Still  he  continued  to  respect  the  ancient  Church  of  Borne,  and 
had  no  thought  of  separating  from  her. 

"  Let  the  Roman  Church,"  said  he  in  the  explanation  which  he 
had  promised  Miltitz  to  publish,  "be  honoured  of  God  above  all 
others.  On  this  point  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  St.  Peter,  St. 
Paul,  forty-six  Popes,  and  several  hundred  thousand  martyrs,  have 
shed  their  blood  in  her  bosom,  and  there  vanquished  hell  and  the 
world,  so  that  the  eye  of  God  specially  rests  upon  her.  Although 
everything  about  her  is  now  in  a  very  sad  condition  that  is  no 
ground  for  separating  from  her.  On  the  contrary,  the  worse  things 
are  the  more  firmly  we  should  cling  to  her.  Our  separation  is 
not  the  means  by  which  she  can  be  improved  We  must  not 
abandon  God  because  there  is  a  devil ;  nor  the  children  of  God 
who  are  still  at  Rome,  because  the  majority  are  wicked.  No  sin,  no 
wickedness,  can  justify  us  in  destroying  charity  or  violating  unity; 
for  charity  can  do  all  things,  and  nothing  is  difficult  to  unity." 

It  was  not  Luther  that  separated  from  Rome,  but  Rome  that 
separated  from  Luther,  and  by  so  doing  rejected  the  ancient  catholic 
faith  of  which  he  was  then  the  representative.  Nor  was  it  Luther 
that  deprived  Rome  of  her  power  and  compelled  her  bishop  to 
descend  from  an  usurped  throne.  The  doctrines  which  he  an- 
nounced, the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles,  again  divinely  proclaimed 
throughout  the  Church  with  great  force  and  admirable  purity, 
alone  could  prevail  against  a  power  by  which  the  Church  had  for 
ages  been  enslaved. 

These  declarations,  which  Luther  published  at  the  end  of 
February,  did  not  fully  satisfy  Miltitz  and  De  Vio.  These  two 
vultures,  after  both  missing  their  prey,  had  retired  within  the 
ancient  walls  of  Treves.  There,  seconded  by  the  Prince-archbishop, 
they  hoped  jointly  to  accomplish  the  object  in  which  they  had 
failed  individually.  The  two  Nuncios  were  aware  that  nothing 
more  was  to  be  expected  from  Frederick,  now  invested  with  supreme 
power  in  the  empire.  They  saw  that  Luther  persisted  in  his 
refusal  of  retraction.  The  only  plan,  therefore,  was  to  withdraw 
the  heretical  monk  from  the  protection  of  the  Elector,  and  entice 
him  into  their  own  neighbourhood.  If  the  Reformer  were  once  in 
Treves,  in  a  state  subject  to  a  prince  of  the  Church,  he  would  be 
dexterous  indeed  if  he  got  away  without  giving  full  satisfaction  to 
the  sovereign  pontiff. 

The  scheme  was  immediately  proceeded  with.  "  Luther,"  said 
Miltitz  to  the  Elector-archbishop  of  Treves,  "has  accepted  your 
Grace  as  arbiter  ;  call  him  therefore  before  you."  The  Elector  of 
Treves  accordingly  (3rd  May)  wrote  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and 
requested  him  to  send  Luther.  De  Vio,  and  afterwards  Miltitz 
himself,  also  wrote,  announcing  that  the  rose  of  gold  had  arrived 
at  Augsburg,  at  the  house  of  Fugger.  Now,  thought  they,  is  the 
moment  to  strike  the  decisive  blow. 
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But  things  were  changed,  and  neither  Frederick,  nor  Luther  felt 
alarmed.  The  Elector,  understanding  his  new  position,  bad  no 
longer  any  fear  of  the  Pope  and  far  less  of  his  servants.  The 
Reformer,  seeing  Miltitz  and  De  Vio  in  concert,  had  some  idea  of 
the  fate  which  awaited  him  if  he  complied  with  their  invitation. 
"Everywhere,"  says  he,  "on  all  hands,  and  in  all  ways,  they  seek 
my  life."  Besides,  he  had  requested  the  Pope  to  decide  ;  but  the 
Pope,  engrossed  with  crowns  and  intrigues,  had  given  no  answer. 
Luther  thus  wrote  to  Miltitz :  "  How  could  I  undertake  the  journey 
without  an  order  from  Rome,  amid  the  troubles  which  shake  the 
empire  1  How  could  I  face  so  many  dangers  and  subject  myself 
to  so  much  expense,  I  who  am  the  poorest  of  men  ? " 

The  Elector  of  Treves,  a  man  of  wisdom  and  moderation,  and  a 
friend  of  Frederick,  was  willing  to  meet  his  views.  He  had  no 
desire,  moreover,  to  involve  himself  in  the  affair  without  being 
positively  called  upon.  He  therefore  agreed  with  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  to  defer  the  investigation  till  the  next  diet.  Two  years 
elapsed  before  this  diet  assembled  at  Worms. 

While  the  hand  of  Providence  successfully  warded  off  all  the 
dangers  which  threatened  him,  Luther  was  boldly  advancing  to  a 
result  of  which  he  was  not  himself  aware.  His  reputation  was 
extending,  the  cause  of  truth  was  gaining  strength,  and  the  number 
of  the  students  of  Wittemberg,  among  whom  were  the  most  dis- 
tinguished young  men  in  Germany,  rapidly  increased.  "  Our 
town,"  wrote  Luther,  "can  scarcely  contain  all  who  come  to  itj" 
and  on  another  occasion,  "  The  number  of  students  increases  out 
of  measure,  like  a  stream  overflowing  its  banks." 

But  Germany  was  no  longer  the  only  country  in  which  the  voice 
of  the  Reformer  was  heard.  It  had  passed  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire,  and  begun  to  shake  the  foundations  of  the  Roman  power 
in  the  different  states  of  Christendom.  Frobenius,  the  famous 
printer  of  Bale,  had  published  the  collected  Works  of  Luther, 
which  were  rapidly  disposed  of.  At  Bale  e.ven  the  bishop  applauded 
Luther  ;  and  the  Cardinal  of  Sion,  after  reading  his  work,  exclaimed 
somewhat  ironically,  and  punning  on  his  name,  "0,  Luther,  thou 
art  a  true  Luther  !"  (a  true  purifier,  Lauterer.) 

Erasmus  was  at  Louvain  when  Luther's  works  arrived  in  the 
Netherlands.  The  prior  of  the  Augustines  of  Antwerp,  who  had 
studied  at  Wittemberg,  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Erasmus, 
held  true  primitive  Christianity,  and  many  other  Belgians  besides, 
read  them  with  avidity.  "  But,"  says  the  scholar  of  Rotterdam, 
"those  who  sought  only  their  own  interest,  and  entertained  the 
people  with  old  wives'  fables,  gave  full  vent  to  their  grovelling 
fanaticism."  "  It  is  not  in  my  power,"  says  Erasmus,  in  a  letter 
to  Luther,  "to  describe  the  emotions,  the  truly  tragic  scenes, 
which  your  writings  have  produced. 

Frobenius  sent  six  hundred  copies  of  the  works  into  France  and 
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Spain,  They  were  publicly  sold  at  Paris,  and,  as  far  as  appears, 
the  doctors  of  Sorbonne  then  read  them  with  approbation.  "It 
was  time,"  said  several  of  them,  "  that  those  engaged  in  the  study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  should  speak  thus  freely."  In  England  the 
Works  were  received  with  still  greater  eagerness.  Spanish  mer- 
chants at  Antwerp  caused  them  to  be  translated  into  their  native 
tongue,  and  sent  them  into  Spain.  "  Assuredly,"  says  Pallavicini, 
"  these  merchants  were  of  Moorish  blood." 

Calvi,  a  learned  bookseller  of  Pavia,  carried  a  great  number  of 
copies  of  the  works  into  Italy,  and  circulated  them  in  all  the 
transalpine  towns.  This  learned  man  was  animated  not  by  a 
love  of  gain  but  a  desire  to  contribute  to  the  revival  of  piety.  The 
vigour  with  which  Luther  maintained  the  cause  of  godliness  filled 
him  with  joy.  "All  the  learned  of  Italy,"  exclaimed  he,  "will 
concur  with  me,  and  we  will  see  you  celebrated  in  stanzas  composed 
by  our  most  distinguished  poets." 

Forbenius,  in  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  publication  to  Luther, 
told  him  all  these  gladdening  news,  and  added,  "I  have  disposed 
of  all  the  copies  except  ten,  and  never  had  so  good  a  return." 
Other  letters  also  informed  Luther  of  the  joy  produced  by  his 
works.  "  I  am  glad,"  says  he,  "  that  the  truth  gives  so  much 
pleasure,  although  she  speaks  with  little  learning,  and  in  a  style  so 
barbarous." 

Such  was  the  commencment  of  the  revival  in  the  different 
countries  of  Europe.  In  all  countries,  if  we  except  Switzerland, 
and  even  France  where  the  gospel  had  previously  been  heard, 
the  arrival  of  Luther's  writings  forms  the  first  page  in  the  history 
of  the  Eeformation.  A  printer  of  Bale  diffused  these  first  germs 
of  the  truth.  At  the  moment  when  the  Roman  pontiff  entertained 
hopes  of  suppressing  the  work  in  Germany,  it  began  in  France,  the 
Netherlands,  Italy,  Spain,  England,  and  Switzerland ;  and  now, 
even  should  Rome  hew  down  the  original  trunk,  what  would  it 
avail  1  The  seeds  are  already  diffused  over  every  soil. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

The  Religious  War  seems  ended  in  Germany — Eck  Revives  the  Contest — 
Debate  between  Eck  and  Carlstadt — Refusal  of  Duke  George — The  Pro- 
fessors at  Leipsic — Arrival  of  Eck,  Luther,  and  others  at  Leipsic — 
Arrangments  for  the  Contest — Disagreement  about  Judges. 

While  the  combat  was  only  beginning  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
empire  it  seemed  to  him  almost  ceased  within  it.  The  most 
blustering  soldiers  of  Rome,  the  Franciscan  monks  of  Juterbock, 
after  having  imprudently  attacked  Luther,  had,  after  a  vigorous 
rejoinder  from  the  Reformer,  hastened  to  resume  silence.  The 
partisans  of  the  Pope  were  quiet ;  and  Tezel  was  unfit  for  service. 
Luther's  friends  conjured  him  not  to  persist  in  the  contest,  and 
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he  had  promised  to  comply.  The  thesis  were  beginning  to  be 
forgotten.  By  this  perfidious  peaco  the  eloquent  tongue  of  the 
Reformer  was  completely  paralysed ;  and  the  Reformation  seemed 
to  be  arrested. 

"But,  "  says  Luther  afterwards,  when  speaking  of  this  period, 
"men  were  imagining  vain  things,  for  the  Lord  had  risen  to  judge 
the  nations."  "God,"  says  be  in  another  place,  "does  not  lead  but 
urges  and  hurries  me  along.  I  am  not  my  own  master.  I  would 
fain  be  at  rest,  but  am  precipitated  into  the  midst  of  tumult  and 
revolution." 

The  person  who  renewed,  the  contest  was  Eck  the  schoolman, 
Luther's  old  friend,  and  the  author  of  the  Obelisks.  He  was 
sincerely  attached  to  the  Papacy,  but  seems  to  have  been  devoid  of 
genuine  religious  sentiment,  and  to  have  belonged  to  a  class  of 
men,  at  all  times  too  numerous,  who  value  learning,  and  even 
theology  and  religion,  merely  as  a  means  of  gaining  a  name  in  the 
world.  Vain  glory  lurks  under  the  priest's  cassock  as  well  as  the 
soldier's  helmet.  Eck  had  studied  the  art  of  disputation  according 
to  the  scholastic  rules,  and  was  an  acknowledged  master  in  this 
species  of  warfare.  While  the  knights  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the 
warriors  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  sought  glory  in 
tournaments,  the  schoolmen  sought  it  in  the  syllogistic  disputations, 
which  were  often  exhibited  in  universities.  Eck,  who  was  full  of 
himself,  stood  high  in  his  own  opinion,  and  was  proud  of  his  talents, 
of  the  popularity  of  his  cause,  and  the  trophies  which  he  had  won 
in  eight  universities  in  Hungary,  Lombardy,  and  Germany,  eagerly 
longed  for  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  power  and  dexterity  in 
debate  with  the  Reformer.  He  had  spared  nothing  to  secure  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  celebrated  scholars  of  the  age. 
He  was  ever  seeking  to  stir  up  new  discussions,  to  produce  a 
sensation,  and  by  means  of  his  exploits  procure  access  to  all  the 
enjoyments  of  life. 

A  tour  which  he  made  in  Italy  had,  by  his  own  account,  been 
cnly  a  series  of  triumphs.  The  most  learned  of  the  learned  had 
constrained  to  subscribs  ro  his  thesis.  A  practised  bravado,  he 
fixed  his  eyes  en  a  new  field  of  battle,  where  he  thought  himself 
secure  of  victory  That  little  monk,  who  bad  grown  up  all  at  once 
into  a  giant,  that  Lather,  whom  no  one  had  hitherto  been  able  to 
vanquish,  offended  bis  pride,  and  excited  his  jealously.  It  might 
be  that  Eck.  in  seeking  his  own  glory,  might  destroy  Rome,  but 
scholastic  vanity  was  not  to  bs  arrested  by  any  such  consideration. 
Theologians,  as  well  as  princes,  have  repeatedly  sacrificed  the 
general  interest  to  their  individual  glory.  Let  us  attend  to  the 
circumstances  which  gave  the  doctor  of  Ingolstadt  an  opportunity 
of  entering  the  lists  with  his  troublesome  rival. 

The  zealous  but  too  ardent  Carlstadt  was  still  of  one  mind  with 
Luther — the  special  bond  of  union  between  them  being  theii 
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attachment  to  the  doctrine  of  grace,  and  their  admiration  of  St. 
Augustine.  Carlstadt,  who  was  of  an  enthusiastic  temperament, 
and  possessed  little  prudence,  was  not  a  man  to  be  arrested  by  the 
address  and  policy  of  a  Miltitz.  In  opposition  to  the  Obelisks  of 
Dr.  Eck,  he  had  published  thesis  in  which  he  defended  Luther  and 
their  common  faith.  Eck  had  replied,  and  Carlstadt,  determined 
not  to  leave  him  the  last  word,  had  rejoined.  The  combat  grew 
warm.  Eck,  eager  to  avail  himself  of  so  favourable  an  opportunity, 
had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet ;  and  the  impetuous  Carlstadt  had 
taken  it  up.  God  employed  the  passions  of  these  two  men  to 
accomplish  his  designs.  Though  Luther  had  taken  no  part  in  these 
debates,  he  was  destined  to  be  the  hero  of  the  fight.  There  are  men 
whom  the  force  of  circumstances  always  brings  upon  the  scene. 
Leipsic  was  fixed  upon,  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  celebrated 
discussion  which  bears  its  name. 

Luther  wrote  letter  after  letter  to  Duke  George,  in  whose  states 
Leipsic  is,  entreating  permission  to  repair  thither  and  take  part  in 
the  debate,  but  received  no  answer.  The  grandson  of  the  Bohemian 
king,  Podiebrad,  alarmed  at  Luther's  proposition  concerning  the 
Pope,  and  afraid  of  seeing  Saxony  involved  in  the  wars  of  which 
Bohemia  had  so  long  been  the  theatre,  was  unwilling  to  grant  the 
doctor's  request.  Luther,  therefore,  determined  to  publish 
explanations  of  his  thirteenth  Thesis.  But  this  treatise,  far  from 
persuading  Duke  George,  on  the  contrary,  confirmed  him  in  his 
resolution.  Positively  refusing  to  give  the  Reformer  authority  to 
debate,  he  merely  allowed  him  to  be  present  as  a  spectator.  This 
was  a  great  disappointment  to  Luther.  Nevertheless,  as  he  had 
only  one  wish,  and  that  was  to  obey  God — he  resolved  to  attend  as 
a  spectator,  and  await  the  result. 

The  Prince  at  the  same  time  did  everything  in  his  power  to 
forward  the  discussion  between  Eck  and  Carlstadt.  Duke  George 
was  devoted  to  the  ancient  doctrine;  but  he  was  upright  and 
sincere,  and  friendly  to  free  enquiry,  and  did  not  think  that  an 
opinion  was  to  be  charged  with  heresy,  merely  because  it 
displeased  the  court  of  Rome  The  Elector,  moreover,  urged  his 
cousin  to  permit  the  discussion;  and  the  Duke,  confirmed  by 
Frederick's  statements,  ordered  it  to  take  place. 

Bishop  Adolphus  of  Merseburg,  in  whose  diocese  Leipsic  is 
situated,  was  more  alive  than  Miltitz  and  Cajetan  to  the  danger  of 
trusting  such  important  questions  to  the  chances  of  single  combat, 
Rome  could  not  expose  the  fruit  of  the  labours  of  so  many  ages  to 
such  hazard.  All  the  theologians  of  Leipsic  were  equally  alarmed, 
and  implored  their  Bishop  to  prevent  the  discussion.  Adolphus 
accordingly  presented  most  energetic  remonstrances  to  Duke 
George,  who  replied  with  much  good  sense. 

"I  am  surprised  at  seeing  a  Bishop  so  terrified  at  the  ancient 
and  laudable  custom  of  our  fathers  in  examining  doubtful  questions 
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as  to  matters  of  filch.  Jf  your  theologians  refuse  to  defend  their 
doctrines,  the  money  given  to  them  would  be  far  better  employed 
in  the  maintenance  of  aged  women  and  young  children  who  would 
be  able  at  least  to  spin  and  sing." 

This  letter  had  little  effect  on  the  Bishop  and  his  theologians. 
There  is  in  error  a  secret  consciousness  which  makes  it  dread 
enquiry  even  when  making  loud  professions  of  being  favourable 
to  it.  After  an  imprudent  advance  it  makes  a  cowardly  retreat. 
Truth  did  not  give  the  challenge,  but  firmly  stood  its  ground. 
Error  gave  it,  and  ran  off.  Moreover,  the  prosperity  of  the 
University  of  Wittemberg  excited  the  jealousy  of  that  of  Leipsic. 
The  monks  and  priests  inveighed  from  the  pulpits  of  that  city, 
urging  the  people  to  shun  the  new  heretics,  slandering  Luther,  and 
painting  him,  as  well  as  his  friends,  in  the  blackest  colours,  in 
order  to  stir  up  the  fanaticism  of  the  populace  against  the 
Reformers.  Tezel,  who  was  still  alive,  awoke  to  cry  from  the 
depth  of  his  retreat, — "It  is  the  devil  that  is  forcing  on  this 
contest." 

All  the  professors  of  Leipsic,  however,  did  not  participate  in 
these  apprehensions.  Some  belonged  to  the  indifferent  class, 
consisting  of  persons  who  are  always  ready  to  laugh  at  the  faults 
of  both  parties.  Of  this  class  was  the  Greek  professor  Peter  Mosel- 
lanus,  who  cared  very  little  for  John  Eck,  Carlstadt,  and  Martin 
Luther,  but  anticipated  great  amusement  from  the  strife.  Writing 
to  his  friend  Erasmus,  he  says,  "  John  Eck,  who  is  the  most  illus- 
trious of  pen  gladiators  and  rhapsodists,  and  like  the  Socrates  of 
Aristophanes,  contemns  even  the  gods,  is  to  have  a  turn  in  debate 
with  Andrew  Carlstadt.  The  battle  will  end  in  uproar,  and  there 
will  be  laughter  in  it  for  ten  Democratuses." 

The  timid  Erasmus,  on  the  contrary,  was  frightened  at  the  idea 
of  a  combat,  and  his  prudence,  ever  ready  to  take  alarm,  would 
fain  have  prevented  this  discussion.  In  a  letter  to  Melancthon,  he 
says, 

"  If  you  will  be  advised  by  Erasmus,  you  will  be  more  anxious 
to  promote  the  advancement  of  sound  literature  than  to  attack 
the  enemies  of  it.  My  belief  is  that,  in  this  way,  our  progress  will 
be  greater  Above  all,  while  engaged  in  this  struggle,  let  us  not 
forget  that  victory  must  be  obtained,  not  only  by  eloquence,  but 
also  by  moderation  and  meekness." 

Neither  the  alarms  of  priests,  nor  the  prudence  of  pacificators, 
could  now  prevent  the  combat.  The  parties  made  ready  their 
weapons. 

At  the  time  when  the  Electors  met  at  Frankfort  to  give  an 
emperor  to  Germany  (June,  1519),  theologians  met  at  Leipsic  for 
an  act  which,  though  unnoticed  by  the  world,  was  destined  to  be 
not  less  important  in  its  results. 

Eck  was  the  first  who  arrived  at  the  place  of  rendezvous.     On 
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the  21st  June  he  entered  Leipsic  in  company  with  Poliander,  a 
young  man  whom  he  had  brought  from  Ingolstadt  to  report  the 
debate.  All  kinds  of  honours  were  paid  t,o  the  scholastic  doctor, 
who,  on  the  Fete  Dieu,  paraded  the  town  in  full  canonicals,  and  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  procession  There  was  a  general  eager- 
ness to  see  him.  According  to  his  own  account,  all  the  inhabitants 
were  in  his  favour.  "Nevertheless,"  adds  he,  "a  rumour  was 
current  in  the  town  that  I  was  to  be  worsted  in  the  encounter." 

The  day  after  the  fete,  viz.,  Friday,  24tb  June  (St  John's  Day), 
the  Wittembergers  arrived.  Carlstadt,  Eck's  destined  opponent, 
came  first  in  a  chariot  by  himself.  Next,  in  an  open  carriage, 
came  Duke  Barnim  of  Pomerania,  who  was  then  studying  at 
Wittemberg  under  the  direction  of  a  tutor,  and  had  been  elected 
rector  of  the  University.  On  each  side  of  him  sat  the  two  great 
theologians,  the  fathers  of  the  Reformation,  Melancthon  and 
Luther. 

John  Lange,  vicar  of  the  Augustines,  some  doctors  in  law,  several 
masters  of  arts,  two  licentiates  in  theology,  and  other  ecclesiastics, 
among  whom  Nicholas  Amsdorf  was  conspicuous  closed  the  rear. 
Amsdorf,  the  member  of  a  noble  family  in  Saxony,  disregarding 
the  brilliant  career  which  his  birth  might  have  opened  to  him,  had 
devoted  himself  to  theology.  The  thesis  on  indulgences  having 
brought  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  he  had  forthwith  made 
a  bold  profession  of  the  faith.  "  Vigorous  in  intellect  and  vehement 
in  temper,  Amsdorf  often  pushed  on  Luther,  by  nature  abundantly 
ardent,  to  acts  which  were  perhaps  imprudent  Born  to  high  rank, 
he  was  not  overawed  by  the  great,  and  occasionally  addressed  them 
with  a  freedom  bordering  on  rudeness. 

"The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ/'  said  he  one  day  in  an  assembly 
of  nobles,  "belongs  to  the  poor  and  afflicted,  and  not  to  you  princes, 
lords,  and  courtiers,  whose  lives  are  passed  in  luxury  and  joy." 

But  we  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  whole  train  from  Wittem- 
berg. A  large  body  of  students  accompanied  their  teachers  Eck 
affirms  that  the  number  amounted  to  two  hundred.  Armed  with 
pikes  and  halberds,  they  walked  beside  the  carriages  of  the  doctors 
ready  to  defend  them,  and  proud  of  their  cause. 

Such  was  the  order  in  which  the  body  of  Reformers  entered 
Leipsic.  Just  as  they  passed  the  Grimma  gate,  which  is  in  front 
of  St.  Paul's  cemetery,  one  of  the  wheels  of  Carlstadt's  carriage 
broke  down.  The  archdeacon,  who,  with  great  self-complacency, 
was  enjoying  the  solemn  entry,  tumbled  into  the  mire.  He  was 
not  hurt,  but  was  obliged  to  proceed  to  his  lodgings  on  foot. 
Luther's  chariot,  which  was  immediately  behind  Carlstadt's,  moved 
rapidly  forward,  and  delivered  the  Reformer  safe  and  sound.  The 
inhabitants  of  Leipsic,  who  had  assembled  to  witness  the  entry  of 
the  Wittemberg  champions,  considered  the  accident  as  a  bad  omen 
for  Carlstadt ;  and  the  inference  was  soon  current  over  the  town, 
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?iz.,  that  he  would  be  defeated  in  the  combat,  but  that  Luther 
would  come  off  victorious. 

The  Bishop  did  not  remain  idle.  As  soon  as  he  learned  the 
approach  of  Luther  and  Carlstadt,  and  even  before  they  had  lighted 
from  their  carriages,  he  caused  a  notice  to  be  posted  up  on  all  the 
church-doors  forbidding  the  discussion  under  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion. Duke  George,  astonished  at  his  presumption,  ordered  the 
town  council  to  tear  down  the  bishop's  placard,  and  imprison  the 
individual  which  had  been  employed  to  put  it  up.  The  Duke 
George,  who  had  come  in  person  to  Leipsic,  attended  by  all  his 
court — among  others  by  Jerdme  Emser,  with  whom  Luther  spent 
the  famous  evening  at  Dresden,  sent  the  disputants  the  usual 
presents.  "The  Duke,"  boasted  Eck,  presented  me  with  a  fine 
stag,  and  gave  Carlstadt  only  a  roebuck." 

Eck  was  no  sooner  informed  of  Luther's  arrival  than  he  called 
upon  him — "What!"  said  he,  "it  is  said  that  you  refuse  to  debate 
with  me." 

Luther. — "  How  can  I  when  the  Duke  forbids  me  1 " 

Eck. — "If  I  cannot  debate  with  you,  I  am  not  anxious  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  Carlstadt.  It  was  for  you  I  came  here." 
Then,  after  a  short  pause,  he  added — "  If  I  obtain  the  Duke's  per- 
mission, will  you  take  the  field?" 

Luther  (joyfully). — "  Obtain  it,  and  we  shall  debate." 

Eck  forthwith  repaired  to  the  Duke,  and  tried  to  dissipate  his 
fears,  representing  to  him  that  he  was  certain  of  victory,  and  that 
the  authority  of  the  Pope,  so  far  from  suffering  by  the  discussion, 
would  come  out  of  it  more  glorious.  "  We  must  strike  at  the 
head.  If  Luther  stands  erect,  so  do  all  his  adherents — if  he  falls, 
they  all  fall."  George  granted  permission. 

The  Duke  had  caused  a  large  hall  to  be  prepared  in  his  palace 
of  Pleissenburg.  Two  desks  had  been  erected  opposite  to  each 
other,  tables  arranged  for  the  notaries  who  were  to  take  down  the 
discussion  in  writing,  and  benches  for  the  spectators.  The  desks 
and  benches  were  covered  with  rich  tapestry.  At  Luther's  desk 
was  suspended  the  portrait  of  St.  Martin,  after  whom  he  was 
named ;  and  at  that  of  Dr  Eck,  the  portrait  of  the  knight  of  St. 
George.  "  We  shall  see,"  said  the  arrogant  Eck,  with  his  eye  on  the 
emblem,  "  whether  I  do  not,  with  my  steed,  trample  down  my 
enemies."  Everything  bespoke  the  importance  which  was  attached 
to  the  combat. 

On  25th  June,  the  parties  met  in  the  castle  to  arrange  the  order 
of  proceeding.  Eck,  who  had  more  confidence  in  his  declamation 
and  gesture  than  in  his  arguments,  exclaimed,  "We  will  debate 
freely,  off  hand,  and  the  notaries  will  not  take  down  our  words  in 
writing. 

Carlstadt. — "The  agreement  was  that  the  discussion  should  be 
written  down,  published,  and  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  all  men." 
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Eck. — "To  write  down  everything  is  to  wear  out  the  spirit  of 
the  disputants  and  protract  the  battle.  In  that  case  there  can 
be  no  hope  of  the  vivacity  requisite  in  an  animated  debate.  Do 
not  lay  an  arrest  on  the  flow  of  eloquence." 

Dr.  Eck's  friends  supported  his  proposal,  but  Carlstadt  persisted 
in  his  objection,  and  Eck  was  obliged  to  yield. 

Eck. — "Be  it  so,  let  there  be  writing;  but,  at  all  events,  the 
debate,  when  taken  down  by  the  notaries,  is  not  to  be  published 
before  it  has  been  submitted  to  the  decision  of  judges." 

Luther. — "The  truth  of  Dr.  Eck  and  the  Eckians  fears  the 
light." 

Eck. — "There  must  be  judges." 

Luther. — "  And  what  judges  ? " 

Eck — "  After  the  debate  is  over  we  will  agree  upon  them." 

The  object  of  the  partisans  of  Kome  was  evident.  If  the 
theologians  of  Wittemberg  accepted  judges,  their  cause  was  lost. 
It  was  obvious  beforehand  who  the  persons  were  whom  their 
opponents  would  suggest ;  and  yet  the  Reformers,  if  they  refused 
them,  would  be  covered  with  obloquy,  as  it  would  be  circulated 
everywhere  that  they  were  afraid  of  submitting  to  impartial 
judges. 

The  judges  whom  the  Reformers  desired  were  not  individuals 
whose  opinion  was  already  declared,  but  the  whole  of  Christendom. 
Their  appeal  was  made  to  the  general  voice.  It  mattered  little 
who  condemned  them,  if,  in  pleading  their  cause  in  presence  of 
the  Christian  world,  they  succeeded  in  bringing  some  individuals 
to  the  light.  "Luther,"  says  a  Roman  historian,  "demanded  all 
the  faithful  for  judges — in  other  words,  demanded  a  tribunal  so 
numerous  that  there  could  be  no  urn  large  enough  to  hold  its 
votes." 

The  meeting  broke  up.  "See  their  stratagem,"  said  Luther 
and  his  friends  to  each  other.  ''They  would  to  a  certainty  ask  to 
have  the  Pope  or  the  universities  for  judges." 

In  fact,  the  theologians  of  Rome,  next  morning,  sent  one  of  their 
party  to  Luther,  with  a  proposal  that  the  judge  should  be  the 
Pope! 

"The  Pope!"  said  Luther,  "how  could  I  accept  him?" 

"Beware,  exclaimed  all  his  friends,  "of  accepting  conditions  so 
unjust." 

Eck  and  his  friends  having  consulted  anew,  gave  up  the  Pope, 
and  proposed  certain  universities. 

"Don't  take  from  us  the  liberty  which  you  have  already  granted 
us,"  replied  Luther. 

"  We  cannot  yield  this  point,"  resumed  Eck. 

"  Then,"  exclaimed  Luther,  "  I  don't  debate." 

They  again  parted,  and  what  had  just  passed  was  talked  of  over 
the  whole  town.  The  Romans  kept  crying  everywhere,  "Luther 
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won't  debate — he  refuses  to  accept  of  any  judge  !  "  Commenting 
on,  and  torturing  his  words,  they  endeavoured  to  represent  them 
in  the  most  unfavourable  light. 

"What!  truly?  he  will  not  debate?"  say  the  best  friends  of 
the  Reformer,  and  hasten  to  him  to  express  their  alarm.  "  You 
decline  the  contest,"  exclaim  they.  "  Your  refusal  will  bring 
eternal  disgrace  on  your  university  and  your  cause."  This  was  to 
attack  Luther  in  his  most  tender  point. 

"Very  well,"  replied  he,  his  heart  filled  with  indignation,  "I 
accept  the  terms  which  are  imposed  on  me ;  but  I  reserve  a  right 
of  appeal,  and  I  decline  the  Court  of  Rome." 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

The  Debate  between  Eck  and  Carlstadt. 

•  The  27th  of  June  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  commencement  of 
the  discussion.  In  the  morning  the  parties  met  in  the  hall  of  the 
University,  and  thereafter  walked  in  procession  to  the  Church  of 
St.  Thomas,  where  high  mass  was  celebrated  by  the  order  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  Duke.  After  service,  those  present  proceeded 
to  the  ducal  castle.  At  their  head  walked  Duke  George,  and  the 
Duke  of  Pomerania;  next  came  Counts,  Abbots,  Knights,  and 
other  persons  of  distinction ;  and,  lastly,  the  doctors  of  the  two 
parties.  A  guard  composed  of  seventy-six  citizens,  carrying  hal- 
berds, accompanied  the  procession,  with  colours  flying,  and  drums 
beating,  and  halted  at  the  castle  gate. 

On  the  arrival  at  the  palace,  each  took  his  place  in  the  hall 
where  the  debate  was  to  take  place — Duke  George,  the  hereditary 
Prince  John,  Prince  George  of  Anhalt,  a  boy  of  twelve,  and  the 
Duke  of  Pomerania,  occupying  the  seats  allotted  to  them. 

Mosellaous,  the  bishop,  by  order  of  the  Duke,  mounted  a  pulpit, 
to  remind  the  theologians  of  the  manner  in  which  the  discussion 
was  to  be  carried  on.  "  If  you  begin  to  quarrel,"  said  the  orator 
to  them,  "what  difference  will  there  be  between  a  theological 
disputant  and  a  swaggering  duellist?" 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  sacred  music  echoed  along  the 
aisles  of  the  Pleissenberg,  the  whole  assembly  knelt  down,  and  the 
ancient  hymn  of  invocation  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  "Veni,  Sancte 
Spiritus,"  was  sung.  Solemn  hour  in  the  annals  of  the  Reforma- 
tion !  The  invocation  was  thrice  repeated  ;  and,  while  the  solemn 
chant  was  pealing,  the  defenders  of  the  ancient,  and  the  champions 
of  the  new  doctrines,  the  men  of  the  Church  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  those  desirous  of  re-establishing  the  Church  of  the  Apostles, 
mingling  together  without  distinction,  in  lowly  attitude  bent  their 
faces  to  the  ground.  The  ancient  tie  of  one  single  communion 
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still  united  all  these  different  minds,  and  the  same  prayer  still 
proceeded  from  all  these  lips  as  if  a  single  heart  had  dictated  it. 

These  were  the  last  moments  of  external  lifeless  unity  for  which 
a  new  spiritual  living  unity  was  about  to  be  substituted.  The 
Holy  Spirit  was  invoked  in  behalf  of  the  Church,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  about  to  answer  by  a  revival  of  Christendom. 

When  the  hymn  and  prayer  were  finished,  the  assembly  rose  up. 
The  discussion  should  have  now  commenced ;  but,  as  the  hour  of 
noon  had  arrived,  there  was  an  adjournment  of  two  hours. 

The  leading  personages  who  proposed  to  attend  the  debate 
having  dined  with  the  Duke,  returned  with  him  after  dinner  tc 
the  castle  hall,  which  was  filled  with  spectators.  Meetings  of  this 
description  were  the  public  assemblies  in  which  the  representatives 
of  the  age  discussed  questions  of  general  and  engrossing  interest. 
The  orators  were  soon  at  their  post.  That  a  better  idea  may  be 
formed  of  them,  we  will  give  their  portraits  as  drawn  by  one  of 
the  most  impartial  witnesses  of  the  debate. 

"  Martin  Luther  is  of  middle  size ;  and  so  emaciated  by  hard 
study  that  one  might  almost  count  his  bones.  He  is  in  the  vigour 
of  life,  and  his  voice  is  clear  and  sonorous.  His  learning  and 
knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  beyond  compare :  he  has 
the  whole  word  of  God  at  command.  In  addition  to  this  he  has 
great  store  of  arguments  and  ideas.  It  were  perhaps  to  be  wished 
that  he  had  a  little  more  judgment  in  arranging  bis  materials. 
In  conversation  he  is  candid  and  courteous ;  there  is  nothing  stoical 
or  haughty  about  him ;  he  has  the  art  of  accommodating  himself 
to  every  individual.  His  address  is  pleasing,  and  replete  with  good 
humour.  He  displays  firmness,  and  is  never  discomposed  by  the 
menaces  of  his  adversaries,  be  they  what  they  may.  One  is,  in  a 
manner,  compelled  to  believe  that,  in  the  great  things  which  he 
has  done,  God  must  have  assisted  him.  He  is  blamed,  however, 
for  being  more  sarcastic  in  his  rejoinders  than  becomes  a  theologian, 
especially  when  he  announces  new  religious  ideas. 

Carlstadt  is  of  smaller  stature ;  his  complexion  is  dark  and  sallow, 
his  voice  disagreeable,  his  memory  less  retentive,  and  his  temper 
more  easily  ruffled  than  Luther's.  Still  however  he  possesses, 
though  in  an  inferior  degree,  the  same  qualities  which  distinguish 
his  friend. 

Eck  is  tall  and  broad  shouldered.  He  has  a  strong  and  truly 
German  voice,  and  such  excellent  lungs  that  he  would  be  well 
heard  on  the  stage,  or  would  make  an  admirable  town-crier.  His 
accent  is  rather  coarse  than  elegant,  and  he  has  none  of  the  grace- 
fulness so  much  lauded  by  Cicero  and  Quintilian.  His  mouth,  his 
eyes,  and  his  whole  features,  suggest  the  idea  of  a  soldier  or  a 
butcher,  rather  than  a  theologian.  His  memory  is  excellent,  and 
were  his  intellect  equal  to  it,  he  would  be  faultless.  But  he  is 
slow  of  comprehension,  and  wants  judgment,  without  which  all 
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other  gifts  are  useless.  Hence,  when  he  debates,  he  piles  up, 
without  selection  or  discernment,  passages  from  the  Bible,  quota- 
tions from  the  Fathers,  and  arguments  of  all  descriptions.  His 
assurance,  moreover,  is  unbounded.  When  he  finds  himself  in  a 
difficulty  he  darts  off  from  the  matter  in  hand,  and  pounces  upon 
another ;  sometimes,  even,  he  adopts  the  view  of  his  antagonist,  and 
changing  the  form  of  expression,  most  dexterously  charges  him 
with  the  very  absurdity  which  he  himself  was  defending." 

Such,  according  to  Mosellanus,  were  the  men  who  drew  the  eyes 
of  the  crowds  who  were  then  thronging  into  the  great  hall  of 
Pleissenburg. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Eck  and  Carlstadt. 

Eck,  for  some  moments,  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  books  which  lay 
on  the  little  table  in  front  of  his  opponent's  desk,  and  seemed  to 
give  him  uneasiness :  they  were  the  Bible  and  the  Fathers.  "  I 
decline  the  discusssion,"  exclaimed  he  suddenly,  "  If  you  are 
allowed  to  bring  books  with  you."  A  theologian  have  recourse  to 
his  books  in  discussion !  The  astonishment  of  Dr.  Eck  was  still 
more  astonishing. 

"  It  is  merely  a  fig  leaf  which  this  Adam  is  employing  to  hide 
his  shame,"  said  Luther. 

"  Did  Augustine  consult  no  books  in  combating  the  Manichees  ?" 

No  matter !  Eck's  partisans  made  a  great  noise.  Carlstadt 
remonstrated.  "  The  man  is  altogether  devoid  of  memory,"  said 
Eck.  At  last  it  was  decided,  agreeably  to  the  desire  of  the 
chancellor  of  Ingolstadt,  that  each  disputant  should  have  the  use 
only  of  his  memory  and  his  tongue.  "  Thus  then"  said  several, 
"the  object  in  this  debate  will  not  be  to  discover  truth,  but  to 
show  off  the  eloquence  and  memory  of  the  disputants." 

The  discussion  lasted  seventeen  days ;  but  as  it  is  impossible  to 
give  the  whole  of  it,  we  must,  as  a  historian  says,  imitate  painters 
who,  in  representing  a  battle,  place  the  most  distinguished  exploits 
in  front,  and  leave  the  others  in  the  back  ground. 

The  subject  of  discussion  between  Eck  and  Carlstadt  was 
important.  "  Before  conversion,"  said  Carlstadt,  the  will  of  man 
is  incapable  of  doing  good ;  every  good  work  comes  entirely  and 
exclusively  from  God,  who  gives  first  the  will  to  do,  and  afterwards 
the  ability  to  perform."  This  truth  is  proclaimed  by  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  say,  "  It  is  God  which  worketh  in  you,  both  to  will  and 
to  do  of  his  good  pleasure"  and  by  Augustines,  who,  in  disputing 
with  the  Pelagians,  delivers  it  in  almost  the  very  same  terms. 
Every  work  in  which  there  is  neither  love  to  God  nor  obedience 
to  his  will,  is,  in  his  sight,  devoid  of  the  only  quality  which  could 
render  it  truly  good,  even  should  it  be  in  other  respects  dictated 
by  the  most  honourable  human  motives.  Now  there  is  in  man  a 
natural  enmity  to  God — an  enmity  which  he  is  utterly  unable  to 
suppress.  He  has  not  the  power  to  do  so — he  even  wants  the  will. 
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If  ever,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  suppressed,  it  must  be  by  the  power 
of  God. 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  free  will,  so  much  declaimed  against  in 
the  world,  and  yet  so  simple.  It  had  been  the  doctrine  of  the 
church.  But  the  schoolmen  had  explained  it  in  a  manner  which 
caused  it  to  be  misunderstood. 

Such  was  the  question  discussed  between  Eck  and  Carlstadt. 
At  first  Eck  seemed  to  deny  Carlstadt's  propositions  out  and  out, 
but  feeling  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  his  ground,  said,  "  I  grant 
that  the  will  has  not  power  to  do  a  good  work,  but  receives  it  from 
God." 

"Confess,  then,"  rejoined  Carlstadt,  overjoyed  at  obtaining 
such  a  concession,  "that  every  good  work  comes  entirely  from 
God." 

"  Every  good  work  comes  indeed  from  God,"  replied  the  school- 
man subtely,  "but  not  entirely." 

"There,"  exclaimed  Melancthon,  "goes  a  discovery  well  worthy 
•of  theological  science." 

"An  apple,"  added  Eck,  "is  all  produced  by  the  sun,  but 
not  altogether,  and  without  the  co-operation  of  the  tree." 

Assuredly  no  man  ever  thought  of  maintaining  that  an  apple  is 
all  produced  by  the  sun. 

"Very  well,"  said  his  opponents,  going  still  deeper  into  this 
delicate  question,  so  important  in  philosophy  and  in  religion,  let  ua 
consider  how  God  acts  on  man,  and  how  man  conducts  himself  when 
so  acted  on. 

"  I  acknowledge,"  said  Eck,  "  that  in  conversion  the  first  impulse 
comes  from  God,  and  that  the  human  will  is  entirely  passive."  So 
far  the  disputants  were  agreed.  "  I  acknowledge,"  said  Carlstadt, 
on  his  part,  "that  after  this  first  action  on  the  part  of  God, 
something  must  come  from  man,  something  which  St.  Paul  calls 
the  will,  and  which  the  fathers  designate  by  consent"  Here  again 
both  parties  were  agreed — but  at  this  point  the  separation 
began. 

The  great  question  of  liberty  was  here  debated,  and  it  was  easy 
to  demonstrate  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformers  did  not  divest 
man  of  the  liberty  of  a  moral  agent  or  make  him  a  passive  machine. 
The  liberty  of  a  moral  agent  consists  in  the  power  of  acting 
conformably  to  his  choice.  Every  action  done  without  external 
constraint,  and  in  consequence  of  the  determination  of  the  mind 
itself,  is  a  free  action. 

A  slight  incident  for  a  short  time  interrupted  the  debate. 
€arlstadt  (this  is  Eck's  account)  had  prepared  different  heads  of 
argument ;  and,  as  is  done  by  many  of  the  orators  of  our  day,  read 
what  he  had  written.  Eck  saw  in  this  only  a  school  boy's  tactics, 
and  objected.  Carlstadt  embarrassed,  and  fearing  be  might  be 
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taken  at  a  disadvantage  if  deprived  of  his  note-book,  insisted  on 
retaining  it. 

"Ah  !"  said  the  scholastic  doctor,  quite  proud  of  the  advantage 
which  he  thought  he  had  over  him,  "his  memory  is  shorter  than 
mine." 

The  point  having  been  submitted  to  arbiters,  it  was  decided  that 
quotations  from  the  Fathers  might  be  read,  but  that  in  other 
respects  the  discussion  should  be  extempore. 

This  first  part  of  the  discussion  often  met  with  interruption  from 
the  audience."  They  ruffed  and  screamed.  Any  proposition  offen- 
sive to  the  ears  of  the  majority  instantly  aroused  their  clamour, 
and  then,  as  in  our  day,  it  was  necessary  to  call  to  order.  The 
disputants  also  occasionally  allowed  themselves  to  be  carried  away 
in  the  heat  of  discussion. 

Melancthon  sat  near  Luther,  and  attracted  almost  equal  attention. 
He  was  of  short  stature,  and  would  scarcely  have  been  thought 
more  than  eighteen.  Luther,  who  was  a  whole  head  taller,  seemed 
to  be  united  to  him  by  the  closest  friendship  ;  they  came  in,  went 
out,  and  walked  together.  "  To  look  at  Melancthon,"  says  a  Swiss 
theologian,  who  studied  at  Wittemberg,  "  one  would  think  him  a 
mere  boy,  but  in  judgment,  learning,  and  talent  he  is  a  giant. 
It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  so  much  wisdom  and  genius  can 
be  contained  within  so  puny  a  body." 

Between  the  sittings,  Melancthon  conferred  with  Carlstadt  and 
Luther.  He  assisted  them  in  preparing  for  the  debate,  and 
suggested  arguments  drawn  from  the  stores  of  his  vast  erudition  ; 
but  during  the  discussion  he  remained  quietly  seated  among  the 
spectators,  giving  close  attention  to  everything  that  was  said  by 
the  theologians.  Occasionally,  however,  he  came  to  the  aid  of 
Carlstadt.  When  the  latter  was  on  the  point  of  giving  way  under 
the  powerful  declamation  of  the  chancellor  of  Ingolstadt,  the  young 
professor  whispered  a  word  in  his  ear,  or  slipped  a  paper  to  him  on 
which  he  had  noted  down  the  answer. 

Eck  on  one  occasion  perceived  this,  and  indignant  that  this 
grammarian,  as  he  called  him,  should  presume  to  intermiddle  with 
the  discussion,  turned  towards  him,  and  haughtily  said,  "  Be  silent 
Philip,  keep  to  your  own  studies,  and  give  me  no  disturbance." 
Perhaps  Eck  had  already  a  presentiment  of  the  formidable 
adversary  he  was  afterwards  to  encounter  in  this  young  man. 

Luther  was  offended  at  the  rude  insult  given  to  his  friend; 
"The  judgment  of  Philip,"  said  he,  "weighs  more  with  me  than 
that  of  a  thousand  doctor  Ecks." 

The  calm  Melancthon  easily  discerned  the  weak  points  of  this 
discussion.  "  We  can  only  be  surprised,"  says  he  with  the  wisdom 
and  grace  conspicuous  in  all  his  words,  "  when  we  think  of  the 
violence  which  was  brought  to  the  discussion  of  such  subjects. 
How  could  any  advantage  be  derived  from  it  'I  The  Spirit  of  God 
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loves  retreat  and  silence  :  there  dwell  those  whose  hearts  he  pene- 
trates. The  bride  of  Christ  does  not  stand  in  streets  and  public 
places,  but  conducts  the  Bridegroom  into  her  mother's  house." 

Both  parties  claimed  the  victory.  Eck  employed  all  his  address 
to  make  it  appear  that  he  had  gained  it.  In  several  respects  the 
match  was  unequal.  Carlstadt  was  slow,  and  sometimes  left  his 
opponent's  objections  unanswered  till  next  day.  Eck,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  master  of  his  subject,  and  could  lay  his  hand  at  once 
on  whatever  he  required.  He  came  forward  with  a  haughty  air, 
mounted  his  desk  with  a  firm  step,  and  when  there,  stamped  with 
his  foot,  moved  backwards  and  forwards,  made  the  ceiling  ring 
with  his  powerful  voice,  gave  some  sort  of  reply  to  every  argument, 
and  astonished  the  audience  with  his  memory  and  adroitness.  Still 
Eck,  without  perceiving  it,  conceded  much  more  in  the  discussion 
than  he  had  intended.  His  partisans  shouted  and  laughed  at  each 
of  his  turns,  "but,"  says  Luther,  "I  strongly  suspect  they  only 
made  a  show  of  laughing,  and  were  exceedingly  vexed  at  heart 
when  they  saw  their  chief,  who  had  commenced  with  so  much 
bravado,  quit  his  standard,  abandon  his  army,  and  become  a  shame- 
less deserter." 

Three  or  four  days  after  the  discussion  had  commenced,  it  was 
interrupted  by  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

The  Duke  of  Pomerania  requested  Luther  to  preach  before  him, 
on  the  occasion,  in  his  chapel.  Luther  gladly  complied.  The 
chapel  was  soon  filled,  and  crowds  still  arriving,  it  became  necessary 
to  remove  to  the  great  hall  of  the  castle,  where  the  discussion  was 
held.  Luther  preached  from  the  text  of  the  day,  on  the  grace  of 
God,  and  the  power  of  Peter,  and  gave  a  popular  exposition  of  the 
views  which  he  was  wont  to  maintain  before  a  learned  audience. 
Christianity  causes  the  light  of  truth  to  penetrate  alike  into  the 
highest  and  the  humblest  intellects,  and  is  in  this  way  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  religions,  and  from  all  philosophical 
systems. 

The  theologians  of  Leipsic,  who  had  been  present  at  the  sermon, 
hastened  to  acquaint  Eck  with  the  expressions  which  had  offended 
them.  "  These  subtile  errors,"  exclaimed  they,  "  must  be  answered, 
must  be  publicly  refuted."  This  was  just  what  Eck  wished.  All 
the  churches  were  open  to  him,  and  on  four  successive  occasions 
he  mounted  the  pulpit  to  declaim  against  Luther  and  his  sermon. 
Luther's  friends  were  indignant,  and  demanded  that  the  theologian 
of  Wittemberg  should  be  heard  in  his  turn.  But  they  demanded 
in  vain.  The  pulpits  were  open  to  the  enemies  of  evangelical 
truth,  but  shut  against  those  who  proclaimed  it. 

"  I  kept  silence,"  says  Luther,  "  and  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
attacks,  insults,  and  calumnies,  without  being  able  to  exculpate 
and  defend  myself." 
The  ecclesiastics  were  not  the  only  persons  who  displayed  hostility 
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to  the  evangelical  doctrine :  the  citizens  of  Leipsic  were  in  this 
respect  of  one  mind  with  their  clergy,  and  yielded  themselves  up 
with  blind  fanaticism  to  the  falsehoods  and  animosities  which  were 
industriously  propagated.  The  principal  inhabitants  did  not  visit 
either  Luther  or  Carlstadt.  They  left  them  unnoticed  when  they 
met  them  in  the  street,  and  tried  to  prejudice  the  Duke  against 
them.  On  the  other  hand  they  visited  and  gave  daily  entertain- 
ments to  the  doctor  of  Ingolstadt,  who  enjoyed  their  good  cheer, 
and  learnedly  discussed  the  comparative  merits  of  Saxony  and 
Bavarian  beer.  His  manners,  somewhat  free,  did  not  indicate  a 
very  strict  morality.  The  only  thing  offered  to  Luther  was  the 
customary  present  of  wine  to  the  disputants.  Moreover,  even 
those  who  wished  him  well  were  anxious  that  others  should  not 
know  it;  several  Nicodemites  visited  him  by  night  or  in  secret. 
There  were  only  two  who  did  themselves  honour  by  publicly 
declaring  their  friendship.  These  were  Dr.  Auerback,  whom  we 
have  already  met  at  Augsburg,  and  Dr.  Pistor,  junior. 

The  greatest  excitement  prevailed  in  the  town.  The  two  parties 
formed,  as  it  were,  two  hostile  camps,  and  sometimes  came  to 
blows.  In  taverns,  frequent  quarrels  took  place  between  the 
students  of  Leipsic  and  Wittemberg.  It  was  openly  averred,  even 
at  meetings  of  the  clergy,  that  Luther  carried  about  with  him  a 
devil,  confined  in  a  little  box. 

"  Whether  the  devil  is  in  a  box,  or  only  under  his  frock,"  said 
Eck,  maliciously,  "  I  know  not ;  but  most  assuredly  he  is  in  one 
or  other  of  them." 

During  the  discussion  several  doctors  of  both  parties  lodged 
with  the  printer  Herbipolis ;  and  the  dispute  ran  so  high  that  the 
host  was  obliged  to  station  a  town-officer  at  the  top  of  the  table 
with  a  halbert  to  keep  the  peace,  and  prevent  the  guests  from 
coming  to  blows.  One  day  Baumgartner,  a  vender  of  indulgences, 
had  a  scuffle  with  a  gentleman,  a  friend  of  Luther,  and  fell  into 
such  a  rage  that  he  dropped  down  dead.  Frb'schel,  who  gives  the 
account,  says,  "  I  was  one  of  those  who  carried  him  to  the  grave." 
The  general  agitation  which  prevailed  was  thus  manifested.  Then, 
as  now,  the  discourses  of  the  desk  were  re-echoed  in  the  drawing- 
room  and  in  the  streets. 

Duke  George,  though  very  decidedly  in  favour  of  Eck,  did  not 
betray  so  much  passion  as  his  subjects.  He  invited  Eck,  Luther, 
and  Carlstadt  to  dine  together  with  him.  He  even  asked  Luther 
to  pay  him  a  visit  in  private,  but  soon  showed  how  strongly  he 
was  prejudiced  against  him.  "  By  your  book  on  the  Lord's  Prayer," 
said  the  Duke  to  him,  with  bitterness,  "you  have  led  many  con- 
sciences astray.  There  are  persons  who  complain  of  not  having 
been  able  to  say  onejpater  for  more  than  four  days." 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

The  Debate  between  Luther  and  Eck. 

On  the  4th  of  July  the  debate  between  Eck  and  Luther  com- 
menced. Everything  announced  that  it  would  be  keener,  more 
decisive,  and  more  interesting  than  that  which  had  just  been 
concluded,  and  during  which  the  audience  had  gradually  thinned 
away.  The  two  antagonists  descended  into  the  arena,  resolved 
not  to  lay  down  their  arms  till  victory  should  declare  in 
favour  of  one  of  them.  All  were  in  eager  expectation,  for  the 
subject  to  be  debated  was  the  primacy  of  the  Pope.  Christianity 
has  two  great  adversaries :  hierarchism  and  rationalism.  Two 
peasants'  sons,  representatives  of  the  two  systems  which  still 
divide  Christendom,  were  on  the  eve  of  a  contest,  the  issue  of 
which  would  go  far  to  decide  the  future  destiny  of  the  State  and 
the  Church. 

At  seven  in  the  morning  the  two  antagonists  were  in  their  desks, 
in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  and  attentive  assembly. 

Luther  rose,  and  in  the  exercise  of  a  necessary  precaution, 
modestly  said : — 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  !  Amen.  I  declare,  that  the  respect 
which  I  feel  for  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  would  have  disposed  me  to 
avoid  this  discussion  had  the  excellent  Dr.  Eck  left  me  any  alter- 
native." 

Eck. — "  In  thy  name,  dear  Jesus !  before  I  descend  into  the 
arena  I  protest  in  your  presence,  mighty  lords,  that  whatever  I 
shall  say  is  under  correction  of  the  first  of  all  sees,  and  the  master 
who  occupies  it." 

After  a  momentary  pause,  Eck  continued — "There  is  in  the 
church  of  God  a  primacy  derived  from  Jesus  Christ  himself.  The 
church  militant  is  an  image  of  the  church  triumphant.  But  the 
latter  is  a  monarchical  hierarchy,  rising  step  by  step  up  to  the 
sole  head,  who  is  God,  and,  accordingly,  Christ  has  established  the 
same  gradation  upon  earth.  What  kind  of  monster  should  the 
Church  be  if  she  were  without  a  head  !".... 

Luther  (turning  towards  the  audience). — "  The  doctor  is  correct 
in  saying  that  the  universal  Church  must  have  a  head.  If  there 
is  any  one  here  who  maintains  the  contrary,  let  him  stand  up  ? 
The  remark  does  not  at  all  apply  to  me." 

Eck. — "  If  the  Church  militant  has  never  been  without  a  mon- 
arch, I  should  like  to  know  who  that  monarch  is,  if  he  is  not  the 
pontiff  of  Rome  ? " 

Luther. — "The  head  of  the  Church  militant  is  not  a  man,  but 
Jesus  Christ  himself.  This  I  believe  on  the  testimony  of  God." 
"  Christ,"  says  the  Scripture,  "must  reign  until  he  has  put  ALL  HIS 
ENEMIES  under  his  feet."  We  cannot  therefore  listen  to  those  who 
would  confine  Christ  to  the  Church  triumphant  in  heaven.  His 
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reign  is  a  reign  of  faith.  We  cannot  see  our  Head,  and  yet  we 
have  him." 

Eck,  not  admitting  that  he  was  beaten,  had  recourse  to  other 
arguments,  and  resumed,  "According  to  St.  Cyprian,  sacerdotal 
unity  is  derived  from  Rome." 

Luther. — "  Granted  in  regard  to  the  Western  Church.  But  is 
not  the  Church  of  Rome  herself  a  descendant  of  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  which  is  properly  the  mother  and  nurse  of  all  the 
churches?" 

Eck. — "  St.  Jerome  declares  that  unless  an  extraordinary  power, 
superior  to  all  other  powers,  is  given  to  the  Pope,  churches  will 
have  as  many  schisms  as  pontiffs." 

Luther. — "  Granted,  that  is  to  say,  this  power  might,  by  human 
authority,  be  attributed  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  provided  all  the 
faithful  consent  to  it.  And,  in  like  manner,  I,  for  my  part,  deny 
not  that  if  all  the  faithful  throughout  the  world  were  to  concur  in 
acknowledgment  the  Bishop,  either  of  Rome,  or  of  Paris,  or  of 
Magdeburg,  as  prime  and  soverign  pontiff,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
acknowledge  him  as  such  in  deference  to  this  universal  consent  of 
the  Church.  The  thing,  however,  never  has  been,  and  never  will 
be  seen.  Even  in  our  own  day  does  not  the  Greek  Church  refuse 
her  assent  to  Rome  ? " 

At  this  period  Luther  was  quite  ready  to  acknowledge  the  Pope 
as  first  magistrate  of  the  Church,  elected  by  her  own  free  choice ; 
but  he  denied  that  he  was  of  divine  institution.  At  a  later  period 
he  denied  that  subjection  was  due  to  him  in  any  respect,  and  this 
denial  he  owed  to  the  discussion  at  Leipsic.  Eck  had  come  upon 
ground  which  he  did  not  know  so  thoroughly  as  Luther.  The 
latter,  it  is  true,  could  not  maintain  his  thesis,  that  the  Papacy 
had  not  been  in  existence  for  more  than  four  centuries.  Eck 
quoted  authorities  of  an  earlier  date,  and  these  Luther  was  unable 
to  obviate,  criticism  not  having  yet  attacked  the  spurious  decretals. 
But  the  nearer  the  discussion  was  brought  to  primitive  times,  the 
more  Luther's  strength  increased.  Eck  appealed  to  the  Fathers. 
Luther  quoted  the  Fathers  in  reply,  and  all  the  hearers  were 
struck  with  his  superiority  to  his  rival. 

"That  my  exposition,"  said  he,  "is  that  of  St.  Jerome,  I  prove 
by  St.  Jerome's  own  Epistle  to  Evagrius,  in  which  he  says, 
"Every  bishop,  whether  at  Rome,  or  Eugubium,  or  Constantinople, 
or  Rhegium,  or  Alexandria,  or  Tanis,  has  the  same  merit,  and  the 
same  priesthood.  The  power  of  riches,  and  the  humiliation 
of  poverty,  constitute  the  only  precedence  or  inferiority  among 
bishops." 

From  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  Luther  passed  to  the  decrees 
of  Councils  which  regard  the  bishop  of  Rome  as  only  a  first  among 
equals. 

"  We  read,"  says  he,  "  in  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Africa,* 
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"  The  bishop  of  the  first  see  must  not  be  called  either  Prince  of  the 
pontiffs,  or  soverign  pontiff,  or  any  other  similar  name,  but  only 
bishop  of  the  first  see.  Were  the  supremacy  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome  of  divine  institution,  would  not  these  words  be  heretical  ? " 

Eck  replied  by  one  of  those  subtle  distinctions  which  were  so 
familiar  to  him, 

"  The  bishop  of  Eome,  if  you  will  so  have  it,  is  not  universal 
bishop,  but  bishop  of  the  universal  church." 

Luther. — "  I  am  quite  willing  to  leave  this  reply  unanswered  : 
let  our  hearers  judge  for  themselves." 

"Assuredly,"  said  he,  afterwards,  "the  gloss  is  worthy  of  a 
theologian,  and  well  fitted  to  satisfy  a  disputant  thirsting  for  glory. 
My  expensive  sojourn  in  Leipsic  has  not  been  for  nothing,  since  I 
have  learned  that  the  Pope,  though  not  indeed  the  universal  bishop, 
is  the  bishop  of  the  universal  church." 

Eck. — "  Very  well,  I  come  to  the  essential  point.  The  venerable 
doctor  calls  upon  me  to  prove  that  the  primacy  of  the  church  of 
Rome  is  of  divine  institution — I  prove  it  by  these  words  of  Christ : 
'  Thou  art  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church?  St. 
Augustine,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  has  thus  expounded  the  passage. 
'  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock,  that  is  to  say,  on  this  Peter, 
I  will  build  my  Church.'  It  is  true,  Augustine  has  elsewhere 
said  that,  by  this  rock  must  be  understood  Christ  himself,  but  he 
never  retracted  his  former  exposition." 

Luther. — "  If  the  reverend  doctor  would  attack  me,  he  should 
first  reconcile  these  contrary  statements  of  Augustine.  It  is 
undeniable  that  St.  Augustine  has  again  and  again  said  that  the 
rock  was  Christ,  and  he  may  perhaps  have  once  said  that  it  was 
Peter  himself.  But  even  should  St.  Augustine  and  all  the  Fathers 
say  that  the  apostle  is  the  rock  of  which  Christ  speaks,  I  would 
combat  their  view  on  the  authority  of  an  apostle,  in  other  words, 
divine  authority  ;  for  it  is  written,  '  No  other  foundation  can  any 
man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  namely,  Jesus  Christ.'  Peter  himself 
calls  Christ  '  the  chief  and  corner  stone  on  which  we  are  built  up  a 
spiritual  house.' " 

Eck. — "I  am  astonished  at  the  humility  and  modesty  with 
which  the  reverend  doctor  undertakes  single-handed  to  combat  so 
many  distinguished  Fathers,  and  to  know  better  than  sovereign 
pontiffs,  councils,  doctors,  and  universities.  It  would  certainly  be 
astonishing  that  God  should  have  concealed  the  truth  from  so 
many  saints  and  martyrs  and  not  revealed  it  until  the  advent  of 
the  reverend  father  ! " 

Luther. — "  The  Fathers  are  not  against  me.  The  distinguished 
doctors  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Ambrose  speak  as  I  do.  '  Super 
isto  articulo  fidei,  fundata  est  ecclesia,'  says  St.  Ambrose,  when 
explaining  what  must  be  understood  by  the  rock  on  which  the 
church  is  built.  Let  my  opponent  then  bridle  his  tongue.  To 
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express  himself  as  he  does  is  to  stir  up  strife,  not  to  discuss  like  a 
true  doctor." 

Eck  had  not  expected  that  his  opponent  would  possess  so  much 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  be  able  to  disentangle  himself  from 
the  labyrinth  in  which  he  tried  to  bewilder  him.  "  The  reverend 
doctor,"  said  he,  "has  entered  the  lists  after  carefully  studying 
his  subject.  Your  highness  will  excuse  me  for  not  presenting 
them  with  such  exact  researches.  I  came  to  debate  and  not  to 
make  a  book."  Eck  was  astonished,  but  not  beaten.  Having  no 
more  arguments  to  give,  he  had  recourse  to  a  mean  and  despicable 
artifice,  which,  if  it  did  not  vanquish  his  opponent,  would  at  least 
subject  him  to  great  embarrassment.  If  the  charge  of  being  a 
Bohemian,  a  heretic,  a  Hussite  fastens  upon  Luther,  he  is 
vanquished,  for  the  Bohemians  were  detested  in  the  Church.  The 
scene  of  discussion  was  not  far  from  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia. 
Saxony,  which,  immediately  after  the  condemnation  of  John  Huss 
by  the  Council  of  Constance,  had  been  subjected  to  all  the  horrors 
of  a  long  and  ruinous  war,  was  proud  of  the  resistence  which 
she  had  then  given  to  the  Hussites.  The  University  of  Leipsic 
had  been  founded  to  oppose  their  tenets,  and  the  discussion 
was  in  presence  of  nobles,  princes,  and  citizens,  whose  fathers  had 
fallen  in  that  celebrated  struggle.  To  make  out  that  Luther 
was  at  one  with  Huss  was  almost  like  giving  him  the  finishing 
blow,  and  this  was  the  stratagem  to  which  the  doctor  of  Ingolstadt 
had  recourse. 

"From  primitive  times  downwards,"  says  he,  "it  was  acknow- 
ledged by  all  good  Christians  that  the  Church  of  Rome  holds  its 
primacy  of  Jesus  Christ  himself  and  not  of  mail.  I  must  confess, 
however,  that  the  Bohemians,  while  obstinately  defending  their 
errors,  attacked  this  doctrine.  The  venerable  father  must  pardon 
me  if  I  am  an  enemy  of  the  Bohemians,  because  they  are  the 
enemies  of  the  Church,  and  if  the  present  discussion  has  reminded 
me  of  these  heretics ;  for,  according  to  my  weak  judgment, 
the  conclusions  to  which  the  doctor  has  come  are  all  in  favour 
of  their  errors.  It  is  even  affirmed  that  the  Hussites  loudly  boast 
of  this." 

Eck  had  calculated  well.  All  his  partizans  received  the 
insinuation  with  acclamation,  and  an  expression  of  applause  was 
'general  throughout  the  audience.  "These  slanders,"  said  the 
Reformer  at  a  later  period,  "tickled  their  fancy  much  more 
agreeably  than  the  discussion  itself." 

Luther. — "I  love  not  a  schism  and  I  never  shall.  Since  the 
Bohemians,  of  their  own  authority,  separate  from  our  unity,  they 
do  wrong  even  were  divine  authority  decisive  in  favour  of  their 
doctrine ;  for  at  the  head  of  all  divine  authority  is  charity  and 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit." 

It  was  at  the  morning  sitting,  on  the  5th  July,  that  Luther  thus 
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expressed  himself.  Shortly  after,  the  meeting  adjourned  for 
dinner.  Luther  felt  uneasy.  Had  he  not  gone  too  far  in  thus 
condemning  the  Christians  of  Bohemia  ?  Have  they  not  maintained 
the  doctrine  which  Luther  is  maintaining  at  this  hour  ?  He  sees 
all  the  difficulty  of  the  step  before  him.  Will  he  declare  against 
the  Council  which  condemned  John  Huss,  or  will  he  abjure  the 
grand  idea  of  an  universal  Christian  Church,  an  idea  deeply 
imprinted  on  his  mind  ?  Resolute  Luther  hesitated  not.  "  I  must 
do  my  duty  come  what  may."  Accordingly,  when  the  assembly 
again  met  at  two  o'clock,  he  rose  and  said  firmly : — 

"Certain  of  the  tenets  of  John  Huss  and  the  Bohemians  are 
perfectly  orthodox.  This  much  is  certain.  For  instance,  'That 
there  is  only  one  universal  church,'  and  again,  'That  it  is  not 
necessary  to  salvation  to  believe  the  Roman  Church  superior  to 
others.'  Whether  Wickliffe  or  Huss  has  said  so  I  care  not,  It  is 
the  truth." 

This  declaration  of  Luther  produced  an  immense  sensation  in 
the  audience.  The  abhorred  names  of  Huss  and  Wickliffe  pro- 
nounced with  eulogium  by  a  monk  in  the  heart  of  a  Catholic 
assembly  !  A  general  murmur  was  heard.  Duke  George  himself 
felt  as  much  alarmed,  as  if  he  had  actually  seen  the  standard  of 
civil  war,  which  had  so  long  desolated  the  states  of  his  maternal 
ancestors,  unfurled  in  Saxony.  Unable  to  conceal  his  emotion,  he 
struck  his  thigh,  shook  his  head,  and  exclaimed,  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  by  the  whole  assembly,  "  The  man  is  mad  ! " 

The  whole  audience  was  extremely  excited.  They  rose  to  their 
feet,  and  every  one  kept  talking  to  his  neighbour.  Those  who 
had  fallen  asleep,  awoke.  Luther's  opponents  expressed  their 
exultation,  while  his  friends  were  greatly  embarrassed.  Several 
persons,  who  till  then  had  listened  to  him  with  pleasure,  began  to 
doubt  his  orthodoxy.  The  impression  produced  upon  the  mind  of 
the  Duke  by  this  declaration  was  never  effaced ;  from  this  moment 
he  looked  upon  the  Reformer  with  an  unfavourable  eye,  and 
became  his  enemy. 

Luther  was  not  intimidated  by  this  explosion  of  disapprobation. 
One  of  his  leading  arguments  was  that  the  Greeks  had  never 
recognised  the  Pope,  and  yet  had  never  been  declared  heretics ; 
that  the  Greek  Church  had  subsisted,  was  subsisting,  and  would 
subsist  without  the  Pope,  and  was  a  Church  of  Christ  as  much  as 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

Eck,  on  the  contrary,  boldly  .affirmed  that  the  Christian  Church 
and  the  Roman  Church  were  one  and  the  same ;  that  the  Greeks 
and  Orientals,  by  abandoning  the  Church,  had  also  abandoned 
Christian  faith,  and  unquestionably  were  heretics. 

"What!"  exclaimed  Luther,  "Are  not  Gregory  of  Nanzianzen, 
Basil  the  Great,  Epiphanius,  Chrysostom,  and  an  immense  number 
of  other  Greek  bishops  in  bliss  ?  and  yet  they  did  not  believe  that 
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the  Church  of  Rome  was  superior  to  other  churches  !  It  is  not  in 
the  power  of  the  pontiff  of  Rome  to  make  new  articles  of  faith. 
The  Christian  believer  has  no  other  authority  than  the  Holy 
Scriptures — they  alone  constitute  divine  law.  I  pray  the  illustrious 
doctor  to  admit  that  the  pontiffs  of  Rome  were  men,  and  have  the 
goodness  not  to  make  gods  of  them." 

Eck  had  recourse  to  one  of  those  witticisms  which  at  small  cost 
give  a  little  air  of  triumph  to  the  person  employing  them. 

"  The  reverend  father,"  says  he,  "  not  being  well  versed  in  the 
culinary  art,  makes  an  odd  mixture  of  Greek  saints  and  heretics, 
so  that  the  perfume  of  holiness  in  the  one  disguises  the  poison  in 
the  other. 

Luther — (hastily  interrupting  Eck.} — "The  worthy  doctor  is 
impertinent.  I  do  not  hold  that  there  is  any  communion  between 
Christ  and  Belial." 

Luther  had  taken  a  large  step  in  advance.  In  1516  and  1517 
he  had  only  attacked  the  discourses  of  the  vendors  of  indulgences, 
and  had  respected  the  decrees  of  the  Popes.  At  a  later  period  he 
had  rejected  these  decrees,  but  had  appealed  from  them  to  a 
council.  Now  he  had  discarded  this  last  authority  also,  declaring 
that  no  council  can  establish  a  new  article  of  faith,  or  claim  to  be 
infallible.  Thus  all  human  authorities  had  successively  fallen 
before  him.  The  sand  brought  along  by  the  rain  and  the  floods 
had  disappeared  ;  and  now,  for  building  up  the  ruins  of  the  Lord's 
house,  there  remained  only  the  eternal  rock  of  the  Word  of  God. 

"  Venerable  father ! "  said  Eck  to  him,  "  if  you  believe  that  a 
council,  lawfully  assembled,  can  err,  you  are  to  me  only  a  heathen 
man  and  a  publican." 

Such  were  the  discussions  between  the  two  doctors.  The 
audience  were  attentive  but  occasionally  began  to  flag,  and  hence 
were  pleased  with  any  incident  which  enlivened  the  scene  and 
gave  them  a  momentary  relaxation.  The  gravest  matters  have 
their  comic  interludes ;  and  so  it  was  at  Leipsic. 

Duke  George,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  had  a  court 
fool,  to  whom  some  wags  said,  "Luther  maintains  that  a  court 
fool  may  marry.  Eck  maintains  the  contrary."  On  this  the  fool 
took  a  great  dislike  to  Eck,  and,  every  time  he  came  into  the  hall 
with  the  servants  of  Duke  George,  eyed  the  theologian  with  a 
menacing  air.  The  chancellor  of  Ingolstadt,  not  disdaining  to 
descend  to  pleasantry,  one  day  shut  one  eye,  (the  fool  was  blind 
of  one,)  and  with  the  other  began  to  squint  at  the  poor  creature, 
who,  in  a  perfect  rage,  let  fly  a  volley  of  abuse.  "The  whole 
assembly,"  says  Peiffer,  "burst  into  laughter."  This  amusing 
incident  somewhat  relieved  their  minds  from  the  stretch  on  which 
they  had  been  kept. 

At  the  same  time,  both  in  the  town  and  in  the  churches  scenes 
occurred  which  showed  how  much  the  partisans  of  Rome  were 
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horrified  at  Luther's  bold  assertions.     An  outcry  was  raised  against 
him,  especially  in  the  convents  attached  to  the  Pope. 

Luther  had  one  day  walked  into  the  church  of  the  Dominicans, 
before  high  mass.  •  The  only  persons  present  were  some  monks, 
saying  low  mass  at  the  side  altars.  No  sooner  was  it  told  in  the 
cloister  that  the  heretic  Luther  was  in  the  church  than  the  monks 
came  down  in  all  haste,  laid  hold  of  the  ostensorium,  and  carrying 
it  into  the  tabernacle  shut  it  up,  carefully  watching  it,  lest  the 
holy  sacrament  should  be  profaned  by  the  heretical  eye  of  the 
Augustine  of  Wittemberg.  At  the  same  time,  those  who  were 
saying  mass  hastily  gathered  up  their  articles,  quitted  the  altar, 
ran  across  the  church,  and  took  refuge  in  the  sacristy,  "just,"  says 
a  historian,  "  as  if  the  devil  had  been  at  their  heels." 

The  discussion  became  the  general  subject  of  conversation.  In 
the  inns,  at  the  university,  and  the  court,  everyone  gave  his  opinion. 
Duke  George,  whatever  his  irritation  may  have  been,  did  not 
obstinately  shut  his  ears  against  conviction.  One  day,  when  Eck 
and  Luther  were  dining  with  him,  he  interrupted  their  conversa- 
tion, saying, 

"Lei  the  Pope  be  Pope,  whether  by  divine  or  human  law  ;  at 
all  events  he  is  Pope." 

Luther  was  much  pleased  with  the  expression.  "  The  prince," 
says  he,  "  never  would  have  uttered  it,  if  my  arguments  had  not 
made  some  impression  on  him." 

The  discussion  on  the  primacy  of  the  Pope  had  lasted  during  five 
days.  On  the  8th  of  July,  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  was  discussed 
and  occupied  two  days.  Luther  was  still  a  believer  in  the  existence 
of  purgatory ;  but  he  denied  that  the  doctrine,  as  held  by  the 
schoolmen  and  his  opponent,  was  taught  either  in  the  Scriptures 
or  by  the  Fathers.  "Our  Doctor  Eck,"  said  he,  referring  to  the 
superficial  knowledge  of  his  opponent,  "  has  to-day  run  over  the 
Holv  Scriptures  almost  without  touching  them,  just  as  an  insect 
skims  the  water." 

On  the  llth  July  indulgences  were  discussed.  "It  was  mere 
sport  and  burlesque,"  says  Luther.  "  Indulgences  gave  way  at 
once,  and  Eck  was  almost  entirely  of  my  opinion." 

Eck  himself  said,  "  Had  I  not  disputed  with  Doctor  Martin  on 
the  primacy  of  the  Pope,  I  could  almost  agree  with  him." 

The  discussion  afterwards  turned  on  repentance,  absolution  by 
the  priest,  and  satisfactions.  Eck,  as  usual,  quoted  the  schoolmen, 
the  dominicans,  and  the  canons  of  the  Pope.  Luther  closed  the 
discussion  with  these  words  : — 

"  The  reverend  doctor  flees  before  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  the 
devil  does  before  the  cross.  For  my  part,  with  all  due  deference 
to  the  Fathers,  I  prefere  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  recommend 
it  to  our  judges." 

This  closed  the  debate  between  Eck  and  Luther  but  Carlstadt 
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and  Eck  continued  for  two  days  longer  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
human  merit  and  good  works.  On  the  16th  July,  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding, after  having  lasted  twenty  days,  was  closed  by  a  discourse 
from  the  rector  of  Leipsic.  The  moment  the  discourse  was  finished 
thrilling  music  burst  forth,  and  the  whole  concluded  with  the  Te 
Deum. 

But,  during  this  solemn  chant,  the  feelings  of  the  audience  no 
longer  were  what  they  had  been  during  the  Vent  Spiritus.  The 
presentiments  which  several  persons  had  expressed  seemed  to  be 
actually  realised.  The  blows  struck  by  the  champions  of  the  two 
systems  had  made  a  large  wound  in  the  papacy. 
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Results  of  the  Leipsic  Discussion — Effect  on  Luther's  own  Mind — Sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper — Eck  goes  to  Rome — The  New  Emperor — Friends  and 
Foes — A  New  Storm  Gathering. 

These  theological  discussions,  to  which  the  worldly-minded  of 
the  present  day  would  not  devote  a  few  short  moments,  had  been 
attended  and  listened  to  with  eagerness  during  twenty  days — 
laymen,  knights,  and  princes,  taking  a  deep  interest  in  them  to 
the  last.  Duke  Barnim,  and  Duke  George,  seemed  particularly 
attentive,  whereas  some  of  the  theologians  of  Leipsic,  friends  of 
Dr.  Eck,  slept,  as  an  eye-witness  expresses  it,  "  quite  soundly."  It 
was  even  necessary  to  awake  them  on  the  adjournments,  that  they 
might  not  lose  their  dinner. 

Eck,  when  writing  privately  to  his  friends,  admitted  his  defeat 
to  a  certain  extent,  though  he  was  at  no  loss  for  an  explanation. 
"  The  Wittembergers,"  wrote  he  to  Hochstraten  on  the  24th  July, 
"  defeated  me  on  several  points — first,  because  they  brought  books 
with  them — secondly,  because  they  took  down  the  debate  in  writ- 
ing, and  examined  it  at  home  at  their  leisure — and  thirdly,  because 
they  were  more  numerous.  Two  doctors  (Carlstadt  and  Luther), 
Lange,  vicar  of  the  Augustines,  two  licentiates,  Amsdorff,  and  a 
very  arrogant  nephew  of  Reuchlin  (Melancthon),  three  doctors  of 
law,  and  several  masters  of  arts,  lent  their  assistance  both  in  public 
and  private,  whereas  I  stood  alone,  having  nothing  but  a  good 
cause  for  my  companion."  Eck  forgot  Emser,  and  all  the  doctors 
of  Leipsic. 

Though  these  concessions  escaped  Eck  in  familiar  correspondence 
he  acted  otherwise  in  public.  The  doctor  of  Ingolstadt,  and  the 
theologians  of  Leipsic,  made  a  great  noise  with  what  they  called 
their  victory.  They  everywhere  set  false  reports  in  circulation, 
while  all  the  tongues  of  the  party  reiterated  their  expressions  of 
self-complacency. 

The  Leipsic  discussion,  however,  was  not  destined  to  vanish  into 
smoke.  Every  work  which  is  devoutly  performed  bears  fruit. 
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The  words  of  Luther  had  penetrated  the  minds  of  his  hearers  with 
irresistible  force.  Several  of  those  who  had  daily  thronged  the 
castle  hall  were  subdued  by  the  truth,  whose  leading  conquests 
were  made  among  her  most  decided  opponents.  Even  Poliander, 
the  secretary,  familiar  friend  and  disciple  of  Eck,  was  gained  to 
the  Reformation,  and  began,  in  1522,  to  preach  the  gospel  at 
Leipsic.  John  Camerarius,  professor  of  Hebrew,  one  of  the  keenest 
opponents  of  the  Reformation,  impressed  by  the  words  of  the 
mighty  teacher,  began  to  examine  the  Holy  Scriptures  more 
thoroughly ;  and,  shortly  after  throwing  up  his  situation,  came  to 
Wittemberg  to  study  at  the  feet  of  Luther.  He  was  afterwards 
pastor  of  Frankfort  and  Dresden. 

Among  those  who  had  taken  their  place  on  the  seats  reserved 
for  the  Court,  and  accompanied  Duke  George,  was  George  of 
Anhalt,  a  young  prince,  twelve  years  of  age,  of  a  family  which 
had  distinguished  itself  in  the  wars  against  the  Saracens.  At 
this  time  he  was  studying  at  Leipsic  with  his  tutor.  Great  ardour 
for  science,  and  a  strong  attachment  to  truth,  had  already  become 
the  characteristics  of  the  illustrious  young  prince.  He  was  often 
heard  to  repeat  the  words  of  Solomon,  falsehood  ill  becomes  a 
prince.  The  Leipsic  discussion  inspired  this  child  with  serious 
reflection,  and  with  a  decided  leaning  to  Luther.  Some  time  after 
a  bishopric  was  offered  to  him.  His  brother,  and  all  his  family, 
with  the  view  of  raising  him  to  high  honour  in  the  Church,  urged 
him  to  accept  it,  but  he  resolutely  declined.  His  pious  mother, 
who  was  secretly  favourable  to  Luther,  having  died,  he  became 
possessed  of  all  the  Reformer's  writings.  He  was  constant  and 
fervent  in  prayer  to  God,  to  incline  his  heart  to  the  truth ;  and, 
often  in  the  solitude  of  his  chamber,  exclaimed,  with  tears,  "Deal 
mercifully  with  thy  servant,  and  teach  me  thy  statutes."  His  prayers 
were  heard.  Carried  forward  by  his  convictions,  he  fearlessly 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  friends  of  the  gospel.  In  vain  did  his 
guardians,  and  particularly  Duke  George,  besiege  him  with  en- 
treaties and  remonstrances. 

He  remained  inflexible,  and  the  Duke,  half  convinced  by  his 
pupil's  reasons,  exclaimed,  "  I  cannot  answer  him ;  still,  however, 
I  will  keep  by  my  Church — I  am  too  old  a  dog  to  be  trained." 
We  will  afterwards  see  in  this  amiable  prince  one  of  the  finest 
characters  of  the  Reformation,  one  who  himself  preached  the 
word  of  life  to  his  subjects,  and  to  whom  the  saying  of  Dion  re- 
specting the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  has  been  applied,  "He 
was  through  life  consistent  with  himself,  he  was  a  good  man,  a 
man  free  from  guile." 

But  Luther's  words  met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception,  especially 
from  the  students.  They  felt  the  difference  between  the  spirit  and 
life  of  the  doctor  of  Wittemberg,  and  the  sophistical  distinctions, 
and  vain  speculations,  of  the  chancellor  of  Ingolstadt.  They  saw 
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Luther  founding  upon  the  word  of  God,  and  they  saw  Dr.  Eck 
founding  only  on  human  traditions.  The  effect  was  soon  visible. 
The  classes  of  the  university  of  Leipsic  almost  emptied  after  the 
discussion.  One  circumstance  partly  contributed  to  this.  The 
plague  threatened  to  make  its  appearance — but  there  were  many 
other  universities — for  example,  Erfurt,  or  Ingolstadt,  to  which 
the  students  might  have  repaired.  The  force  of  truth  drew  them 
to  Wittemberg,  where  the  number  of  the  students  was  doubled. 

The  mightiest  result  of  this  discussion  was  produced  in  Luther 
himself.  "Scholastic  theology,"  said  he,  "sunk  entirely  in  my 
estimation,  under  the  triumphant  presidency  of  Dr.  Eck.''  In 
regard  to  the  reformer,  the  veil  which  the  School  and  the  Church 
had  hung  up  in  front  of  the  sanctuary  was  rent  from  top  to 
bottom.  Constrained  to  engage  in  new  enquiries,  he  arrived  at 
unexpected  discoveries.  With  equal  astonishment  and  indignation 
he  saw  the  evil  in  all  its  magnitude.  While  poring  over  the  annals 
of  the  Church,  he  discovered  that  the  supremacy  of  Rome  had  no 
other  origin  than  ambition  on  the  one  hand,  and  credulous 
ignorance  on  the  other.  The  narrow  point  of  view  under  which 
he  had  hitherto  looked  at  the  Church  was  succeeded  by  one  both 
clearer  and  wider.  In  the  Christians  of  Greece  and  the  East  he 
recognised  true  members  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and,  instead  of 
a  visible  head,  seated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  he  adored,  as  sole 
Head  of  his  people,  that  invisible  and  eternal  Redeemer,  who, 
according  to  his  promise,  is  always,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
in  the  midst  of  those  who  believe  in  his  name.  The  Latin  Church 
Luther  no  longer  regarded  as  the  universal  Church,.  The  narrow 
barriers  of  Rome  were  thrown  down ;  and  he  shouted  for  joy  when 
he  saw  the  glorious  domain  of  Jesus  Christ  stretching  far  beyond 
them.  Henceforth  he  felt  that  he  could  be  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  without  belonging  to  the  Church  of  the  Pope. 
In  particular,  the  writings  of  John  Huss  made  a  strong  impression 
on  him.  To  his  great  surprise,  he  discovered  in  them  the  doctrine 
of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Augustine,  the  doctrine  to  which  he  had 
himself  arrived,  after  so  many  struggles. 

"  I  believed,"  said  he,  "  and,  without  knowing  it,  taught  all  the 
doctrines  of  John  Huss.  So  did  Staupitz.  In  short,  without 
suspecting  it,  we  are  all  Hussites,  as  are  also  St.  Paul  and  St. 
Augustine.  I  am  confounded  at  it,  and  know  not  what  to  think. 
0  what  dreadful  judgments  have  not  men  merited  from  God  ! 
Evangelical  truth,  when  unfolded,  and  published  more  than  a 
century  ago,  was  condemned,  burned,  and  suppressed.  Woe  !  Woe 
to  the  earth  ! " 

Such  were  the  true  results  of  the  discussion  of  Leipsic — results 
far  more  important  than  the  discussion  itself,  and  resembling  those 
first  successes  which  discipline  an  army  and  inflame  its  courage. 

The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  began,  at  this  time,  to 
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engage  Luther's  attention.  He  looked  for  it  in  the  mass,  but  in 
vain.  One  day,  shortly  after  his  return  from  Leipsic,  he  mounted 
the  pulpit.  Let  us  mark  his  words,  for  they  are  the  first  which 
he  pronounced,  on  a  subject  which  afterwards  divided  the  Church 
and  the  Reformation  into  two  parties.  "  In  the  holy  sacrament 
of  the  altar,"  says  he,  "  there  are  three  things  which  it  is  necessary 
to  know ;  the  sign,  which  must  be  external,  visible,  and  under  a 
corporeal  form  ;  the  thing  signified,  which  is  internal,  spiritual,  and 
within  the  mind ;  and  faith,  which  avails  itself  of  both."  Had  the 
definitions  not  been  pushed  farther,  unity  would  not  have  been 
destroyed. 

But  Luther,  not  deeming  it  enough  to  expound  the  truth, 
attacks  one  of  the  most  fundamental  errors  of  Rome.  The  Roman 
Church  pretends  that  the  Sacrament  operates  by  itself,  in- 
dependently of  the  disposition  of  him  who  receives  it.  Nothing 
can  be  more  convenient  than  such  an  opinion,  since  to  it,  both  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  sacrament  is  sought,  and  the  profits  of 
the  clergy  are  to  be  ascribed.  Luther  attacks  this  doctrine,  and 
maintains  its  opposite — viz.,  that  faith  and  a  right  disposition  of 
heart  are  indispensable. 

It  was  obvious  that  faith  and  courage  were  about  to  become 
more  necessary  to  Luther  than  ever.  Eck  was  forming  projects 
of  revenge.  Instead  of  the  laurels  which  he  had  counted  on 
gaining,  he  had  become  a  laughing-stock  to  all  men  of  intellect 
throughout  the  nation.  Cutting  satires  were  published  against 
him.  Eck  was  cut  to  the  very  heart  by  "  An  Epistle  of  Ignorant 
Canons,"  written  by  (Ecolompadius,  and  a  complaint  against  him 
probably  by  the  excellent  Pirckheimer  of  Nuremberg,  exhibiting 
a  combination  of  sarcasm  and  dignity  of  which  the  '  Provincial 
Letters '  of  Pascal  alone  can  give  some  idea. 

How  greatly  the  chancellor  of  Ingolstadt  had  miscalculated  ! 
His  countrymen  abandon  him,  and  he  prepares  for  a  journey  be- 
yond the  Alps,  to  invoke  the  aid  of  strangers.  Wherever  he  goes 
he  vents  his  threatenings  against  Luther,  Melancthon,  Carlstadt, 
and  the  Elector  himself.  "  From  the  haughtiness  of  his  expres- 
sions," says  the  doctor  of  Wittemberg,  "one  would  say  he  imagines 
himself  to  be  God  Almighty."  Inflamed  with  rage,  and  thirsting 
for  vengeance,  Eck,  having  in  February,  1520,  published  a  work 
on  the  primacy  of  St.  Peter, — a  work  devoid  of  sound  criticism,  in 
which  he  maintained  that  this  apostle,  the  first  of  the  popes, 
resided  for  twenty-five  years  at  Rome — set  out  for  Italy  in  order 
to  receive  the  reward  of  his  pretended  triumphs,  and  to  forge  at 
Rome,  near  the  papal  capital,  thunders  mightier  than  the  frail 
scholastic  arms  which  had  given  way  in  his  hands. 

Luther  was  aware  of  all  the  dangers  to  which  the  journey  of  his 
antagonist  would  expose  him — but  he  feared  not.  Spalatin, 
alarmed,  urged  him  to  make  proposals  of  peace. 
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"No, "replied  Luther,  "so  long  as  he  clamours,  I  cannot  decline 
the  contest.  I  commit  the  whole  affair  to  God,  and  leave  my  bark 
to  the  winds  and  waves.  It  is  the  battle  of  the  Lord.  How  can 
it  be  imagined  that  Christ  will  advance  his  cause  by  peace  ?  Did 
he  not  combat  even  unto  death,  and  have  not  all  the  martyrs  since 
done  the  same  1 " 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  two  combatants  of  Leipsic  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1520.  The  one  was  stirring  up  the 
whole  papacy  to  strike  a  blow  at  his  rival,  who,  on  his  part,  waited 
for  war  as  calmly  as  if  he  had  been  waiting  for  peace.  The  year 
on  which  we  are  entering  will  see  the  bursting  of  the  storm. 

A  new  character  was  going  to  appear  upon  the  stage.  God  saw 
meet  to  place  the  monk  of  Wittemberg  in  presence  of  the  most 
powerful  monarch  who  had  appeared  in  Christendom  since  Char- 
lemagne. He  chose  a  prince,  in  the  fervid  vigour  of  youth,  to 
whom  everything  presaged  a  reign  of  long  duration — a  prince 
whose  sceptre  extended  over  a  considerable  portion  both  of  the  old 
and  the  new  world ;  so  that,  according  to  a  celebrated  expression, 
the  sun  never  set  on  his  vast  dominions — and  opposed  him  to  this 
humble  Reformation,  which  began  with  the  anguish  and  sighs  of  a 
poor  monk,  in  the  obscure  cell  of  a  convent  at  Erfurt.  The  history 
of  this  monarch  and  his  reign  seems  to  have  been  destined  to  give 
a  great  lesson  to  the  world.  It  was  to  show  the  nothingness  of 
all  "the  power  of  man,"  when  it  presumes  to  contend  with  "the 
weakness  of  God." 

The  Emperor  Maximilian  was  dead,  and  the  electors  had  met  at 
Frankfort  to  give  him  a  successor.  In  the  circumstances  in  which 
Europe  was  placed,  this  election  was  of  vast  importance,  and  was 
regarded  with  deep  interest  by  all  Christendom.  Maximilian  had 
not  been  a  great  prince ;  but  his  memory  was  dear  to  the  people, 
who  took  a  pleasure  in  remembering  his  presence  of  mind  and 
good-humoured  affability.  Luther  often  talked  of  him  to  his 
friends,  and  one  day  related  the  following  anecdote. 

A  beggar  had  kept  running  after  him  asking  charity,  and  ad- 
dressing him  as  his  brother  ;  "for,"  said  he,  "  we  are  both  descended 
from  the  same  father,  Adam.  I  am  poor,"  continued  he,  "  but  you 
are  rich,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  assist  me." 

At  these  words  the  emperor  turned  round  and  said  to  him — 
"  Hold,  there's  a  penny :  go  to  your  other  brothers,  and  if  each 
gives  you  as  much,  you  will  soon  be  richer  than  I  am." 

The  person  about  to  be  called  to  the  empire  was  not  a  good- 
natured  Maximilian.  Times  were  to  undergo  a  change  ;  ambitious 
potentates  were  competing  for  the  imperial  throne  of  the  West ; 
the  reins  of  the  empire  were  to  be  seized  by  an  energetic  hand  ; 
profound  peace  was  to  be  succeeded  by  long  and  bloody  wars. 

At  the  assembly  of  Frankfort,  three  kings  aspired  to  the  crown 
of  the  Caesars. 
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A  youthful  prince,  grandson  of  the  last  emperor,  born  at  the 
opening  of  the  century,  and  consequently  nineteen  years  of  age, 
first  presented  himself.  He  was  named  Charles,  and  was  born  at 
Ghent.  His  paternal  grandmother,  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  had  left  him  Flanders  and  the  rich  States  of  Burgundy.  His 
mother,  Joan,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  and  Isabella  of 
Castile,  and  wife  of  Philip,  son  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  had 
transmitted  to  him  the  united  kingdoms  of  Spain,  Naples,  and 
Sicily,  to  which  Christopher  Columbus  had  added  a  new  world, 
while  the  recent  death  of  his  grandfather  put  him  in  possession  of 
the  hereditary  States  of  Austria.  This  young  prince,  who  was 
endowed  with  great  talents.  To  a  turn  for  military  exercises  (in 
which  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  had  long  been  distinguished) — to  the 
finesse  and  penetration  of  the  Italians — to  the  reverence  for  existing 
institutions  which  still  characterises  the  house  of  Austria,  and 
promised  the  papacy  a  firm  defender,  he  joined  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  public  affairs,  acquired  under  the  direction  of  Chievres, 
having  from  fifteen  years  of  age  taken  part  in  all  the  deliberations 
of  his  cabinet.  These  diversified  qualities  were,  in  a  manner, 
shrouded  under  Spanish  reserve  and  taciturnity.  In  personal 
appearance  he  was  tall  in  stature,  and  had  somewhat  of  a  melan- 
choly air.  "  He  is  pious  and  tranquil,"  said  Luther,  "and  I  believe 
does  not  speak  as  much  in  a  year  as  I  do  in  a  day."  Had  the 
character  of  Charles  been  formed  under  the  influence  of  freedom 
and  Christianity,  he  would  perhaps  have  been  one  of  the  most 
admirable  princes  on  record ;  but  politics  engrossed  his  life,  and 
stifled  his  great  and  good  qualities. 

Francis  I.  was  the  second  of  the  competitors.  The  young 
paladins  of  the  court  of  this  chivalric  king  were  incessantly  repre- 
senting to  him  that  he  was  entitled,  like  Charlemagne,  to  be  the 
emperor  of  all  the  West,  and  reviving  the  exploits  of  the  ancient 
knights,  to  attack  the  crescent  which  was  menacing  the  empire, 
discomfit  the  infidels,  and  recover  the  holy  sepulchre.  "It  is 
necessary,"  said  the  ambassadors  of  Francis  to  the  electors,  "  it  is 
necessary  to  prove  to  the  Dukes  of  Austria,  that  the  imperial  crown 
is  not  hereditary.  Besides,  in  existing  circumstances,  Germany 
has  need  not  of  a  young  man  of  nineteen,  but  of  a  prince  who,  to 
an  experienced  judgment,  joins  talents  which  have  already  been 
recognised.  Francis  will  unite  the  arms  of  France  and  Lombardy 
to  those  of  Germany,  and  make  war  on  the  Mussulmans.  Sovereign 
of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  he  is  already  a  member  of  the  imperial 
body."  These  arguments  the  French  ambassadors  supported  by 
four  hundred  thousand  crowns,  which  they  distributed  in  purchas- 
ing votes  and  in  festivities,  by  which  they  endeavoured  to  gain 
over  their  guests. 

The  third  competitor  was  Henry  VIII.,  who  jealous  of  the  in- 
fluence which  the  choice  of  the  electors  might  give  to  Francis  or 
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Charles,  also  entered  the  lists,  but  soon  left  his  powerful  rivals  sole 
disputants  for  the  crown. 

The  electors  were  not  disposed  to  favour  either.  Their  subjects 
thought  they  would  have  in  Francis  a  foreign  master,  and  a  master 
who  might  deprive  the  electors  themselves  of  their  independence, 
as  he  had  lately  deprived  the  nobles  of  his  own  dominions.  As  to 
Charles,  it  was  an  ancient  rule  with  the  electors  not  to  choose  a 
Prince  who  was  already  playing  an  important  part  in  the  empire. 
The  Pope  shared  in  these  fears.  He  wished  neither  the  King  of 
Naples,  who  was  his  neighbour,  nor  the  King  of  France,  whose 
enterprising  spirit  filled  him  with  alarm;  "Choose  rather  some 
one  from  amongst  yourselves,"  was  his  message  to  the  electors. 
The  elector  of  Treves  proposed  Frederick  of  Saxony,  and  the 
imperial  crown  was  laid  at  the  feet  of  Luther's  friend. 

This  choice  would  have  obtained  the  approbation  of  all  Germany. 
Frederick's  wisdom,  and  affection  for  his  people,  were  well  known. 
During  the  revolt  of  Erfurt,  he  hud  been  urged  to  take  the  town 
by  assault,  and  refused,  in  order  to  spare  blood.  "  But  it  will  not 
cost  five  men."  "A  single  man  would  be  too  many,"  replied  the 
Prince.  The  triumph  of  the  Reformation  seemed  on  the  eve  of 
being  secured  by  the  election  of  its  protector.  Ought  not  Frederick 
to  have  regarded  the  offer  of  the  electors  as  a  call  from  God  him- 
self !  Who  could  have  presided  better  over  the  destinies  of  the 
empire  than  a  Prince  of  so  much  wisdom?  Who  could  have  been 
stronger  to  oppose  the  Turks  than  an  emperor  strong  in  faith? 
The  refusal  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  so  much  lauded  by  historians, 
was  perhaps  a  fault.  For  the  contests  which  afterwards  tore 
Germany  to  pieces  he  is  perhaps  partly  to  blame.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  Frederick  deserves  censure  for  his  want  of 
faith  or  honour  for  his  humility.  He  t  bought  that  even  the  safety 
of  the  empire  made  it  his  duty  to  refuse  the  crown.  '*  To  save 
Germany,"  said  this  modest  and  disinterested  Prince,  "an  emperor 
more  powerful  than  I  is  requisite." 

The  Legate  of  Rome  seeing  that  the  choice  would  fall  upon 
Charles,  intimated  that  the  Pope  withdrew  his  objections ;  and  on 
the  28th  of  June,  the  grandson  of  Maximilian  was  elected.  "  God," 
said  Frederick  afterwards,  "gave  him  to  us  in  mercy  and  in  anger." 
The  Spanish  envoys  sent  a  present  of  thirty  thousand  gold  florins 
to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  as  a  mark  of  their  master's  gratitude; 
but  the  Prince  refused  it,  and  charged  his  ministers  not  to  accept 
of  any  present.  At  the  same  time  he  secured  the  German  liberties 
by  an  engagement,  to  which  the  envoys  of  Charles  took  an  oath 
in  his  name.  The  circumstances  in  which  the  latter  prince  en- 
circled his  head  with  the  imperial  crown  seemed  still  better  fitted 
than  the  oath  to  secure  the  Germanic  liberties,  and  the  success  of 
the  Reformation.  The  young  Prince  was  jealous  of  the  laurels 
which  his  rival,  Francis  I.,  had  gained  at  Marignan.  The  struggle 

16 
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was  to  be  continued  in  Italy,  and  in  the  meantime  the  Reformation 
would  doubtless  be  made  secure.  Charles  left  Spain  in  May,  1520, 
and  was  crowned  on  the  22nd  of  October,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Luther  had  foreseen  that  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  would 
soon  be  brought  before  the  new  emperor ;  and,  when  Charles  was 
still  at  Madrid,  addressed  a  letter  to  him,  in  which  he  said,  "If 
the  cause  which  I  defend  is  worthy  of  being  presented  before  the 
heavenly  Majesty,  it  cannot  be  unworthy  of  engaging  the  attention 
of  a  prince  of  this  world.  O,  Charles  !  prince  of  the  kings  of  the 
earth,  I  cast  myself  as  a  suppliant  at  the  feet  of  your  most  serene 
majesty,  and  beseech  you  to  deign  to  take  under  the  shadow  of 
your  wings,  not  me,  but  the  very  cause  of  eternal  truth,  for  the 
defence  of  which  God  has  entrusted  you  with  the  sword."  The 
young  king  of  Spain  threw  aside  this  odd  letter  from  a  German 
monk  and  returned  no  answer. 

While  Luther  was  turning  in  vain  toward  Madrid,  the  storm 
seemed  gathering  around  him.  Fanaticism  was  rekindled  in 
Germany.  Hochstraten,  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  at  persecution, 
had  extracted  certain  thesis  from  Luther's  writings,  and  obtained 
their  condemnation  by  the  universities  of  Cologne  and  Louvain. 
That  of  Erfurt,  which  had  always  had  a  grudge  at  Luther,  for 
having  given  Wittemberg  the  preference,  was  on  the  eve  of  follow- 
ing their  example.  But  the  doctor,  having  been  informed  of  it, 
wrote  Lange,  in  terms  so  energetic  that  the  theologians  of  Erfurt 
took  fright,  and  said  nothing.  Still,  however,  there  was  enough 
to  inflame  the  minds  of  men  in  the  condemnation  pronounced  by 
Cologne  and  Louvain. 

More  than  this ;  the  priests  of  Misnia  who  had  espoused  Eraser's 
quarrel  said  openly  (such  is  Melancthon's  statement)  that  there 
would  be  no  sin  in  killing  Luther.  "The  time  is  come,"  said 
Luther,  "when  men  think  they  will  do  Jesus  Christ  service  by 
putting  us  to  death."  The  murderous  language  of  the  priests  did 
not  fail  of  its  effect. 

"One  day,"  says  a  biographer,  "when  Luther  was  in  front  of 
the  Augustine  convent,  a  stranger,  with  a  pistol  hid  under  his  arm, 
accosted  him,  and  said,  "  Why  do  you  walk  about  thus  quite  alone  ? " 
"I  am  in  the  hands  of  God,"  replied  Luther;  "He  is  my  strength 
and  my  shield."  " Thereupon,"  adds  the  biographer,  "the  stranger 
grew  pale,  and  fled  trembling."  About  the  same  time  Serra 
Longa,  the  orator  of  the  conference  at  Augsburg,  wrote  to  the 
Elector,  "  Let  not  Luther  find  any  asylum  in  the  states  of  your 
highness,  but,  repulsed  by  all,  let  him  be  stoned  to  death,  in  the 
face  of  heaven.  This  would  please  me  more  than  a  gift  of  ten 
thousand  crowns." 

But  the  sound  of  the  gathering  storm  was  heard,  especially  in 
the  direction  of  Rome.  Valentine  Teutleben,  a  noble  of  Thuringia, 
vicar  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  a  zealous  partisan  of  the 
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papacy,  was  the  representative  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  at  Rome. 
Teutleben,  ashamed  of  the  protection  which  his  master  gave  to 
the  heretical  monk,  could  not  bear  to  see  his  mission  paralysed  by 
this  imprudent  conduct;  and  imagined  that,  by  alarming  the 
Elector,  he  would  induce  him  to  abandon  the  rebel  theologian. 
Writing  to  his  master,  he  said,  "  I  am  not  listened  to,  because  of 
the  protection  which  you  give  to  Luther."  But  the  Romans  were 
mistaken  if  they  thought  they  could  frighten  sage  Frederick.  He 
knew  that  the  will  of  God  and  the  movements  of  the  people  were 
more  irresistable  than  the  decrees  of  the  papal  chancery. 

He  ordered  his  envoy  to  hint  to  the  Pope  that,  far  from 
defending  Luther,  he  had  always  left  him  to  defend  himself,  that 
he  had  moreover  told  him  to  quit  Saxony  and  the  University,  that 
the  doctor  had  declared  his  readiness  to  obey,  and  would  not  now 
be  in  the  electoral  states  had  not  the  Legate  Charles  de  Miltitz, 
begged  the  Prince  to  keep  him  near  himself,  from  a  fear  that  in 
other  countries  he  would  act  with  still  less  restraint  than  in 
Saxony.  Frederick  did  still  more;  he  tried  to  enlighten  Rome. 
"  Germany,"  continues  he,  in  his  letter,  "  now  possesses  a  great 
number  of  learned  men  distinguished  for  scholarship  and  science; 
the  laity  themselves  begin  to  cultivate  their  understanding,  and 
to  love  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Hence,  there  is  great  reason  to  fear 
that,  if  the  equitable  proposals  of  Doctor  Luther  are  not  accepted, 
peace  will  never  be  re-established.  The  doctrine  of  Luther  has 
struck  its  roots  deep  in  many  hearts.  If,  instead  of  refuting  it 
by  passages  from  the  Bible,  an  attempt  is  made  to  crush  him  by 
the  thunders  of  ecclesiastical  power,  great  scandal  will  be  given, 
and  pernicious  and  dreadful  outbreaks  will  ensue." 

The  Elector,  having  full  confidence  in  Luther,  caused  Teutleben's 
letter  to  be  communicated  to  him,  and  also  another  letter  from 
Cardinal  St.  George.  The  Reformer  was  moved  on  reading  them. 
He  at  once  saw  all  the  dangers  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and 
for  an  instant  his  heart  sank.  But  it  was  in  such  moments  as 
these  that  his  faith  displayed  its  full  power.  Often,  when  feeble 
and  ready  to  fall  into  despondency,  he  rallied  again,  and  seemed 
greater  amid  the  raging  of  the  storm.  He  would  fain  have  been 
delivered  from  all  these  trials ;  but,  aware  of  the  price  that  must 
have  been  paid  for  repose,  he  spurned  it  with  indignation. 

"Be  silent!"  said  he,  "I  am  disposed  to  be  so,  if  I  am  allowed 
— that  is  to  say,  if  others  are  silent.  If  any  man  envies  my  situa- 
tion he  is  welcome  to  it.  If  any  one  is  desirous  to  destroy  my 
writings,  let  him  burn  them.  I  am  ready  to  remain  quiet,  provided 
gospel  truth  is  not  compelled  to  be  quiet  also.  I  ask  not  a 
Cardinal's  hat ;  I  ask  neither  gold,  nor  aught  that  Rome  esteems. 
There  is  nothing  which  I  will  not  concede,  provided  Christians  are 
not  excluded  from  the  way  of  salvation.  All  their  threatenings 
do  not  terrify — all  their  promises  cannot  seduce  me." 
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Animated  by  these  sentiments,  Luther  soon  resumed  his  warlike 
temperament,  preferring  the  Christian  combat  to  the  calmness  of 
solitude.  One  night  was  sufficient  to  revive  his  desire  of  over- 
throwing Rome.  "  My  part  is  taken,"  wrote  he  next  day.  "  I 
despise  the  fury  of  Rome,  and  I  despise  her  favour.  No  more 
reconciliation,  nor  more  communication  with  her  for  ever.  Let 
her  condemn  and  burn  my  writings  !  I,  in  my  turn,  will  condemn 
and  publicly  burn  the  pontifical  law,  that  nest  of  all  heresies.  The 
moderation  which  I  have  shown  up  to  this  hour  has  been  useless, 
and  I  have  done  with  it ! " 

His  friends  were  far  from  feeling  equally  tranquil.  Great  alarm 
prevailed  at  Wittemberg.  "  We  are  waiting  in  extreme  anxiety," 
said  Melancthon.  "I  would  sooner  die  than  be  separated  from 
Luther.  Unless  God  come  to  our  assistance  we  perish."  Writing 
a  month  later,  in  his  anxiety,  he  says,  "Our  Luther  still  lives,  and 
God  grant  he  long  may ;  for  the  Roman  sycophants  are  using  every 
means  to  destroy  him.  Pray  for  the  life  of  him  who  is  sole  vindi- 
cator of  sound  theology." 

These  prayers  were  not  in  vain.  The  warnings  which  the 
Elector  had  given  Rome,  through  his  envoy,  were  not  without 
foundation.  The  word  of  Luther  had  been  everywhere  heard,  in 
cottages,  and  convents,  at  the  firesides  of  the  citizens,  in  the  castles 
of  nobles,  in  academies,  and  in  the  palaces  of  kings.  He  had  said 
to  Duke  John  of  Saxony,  "Let  my  life  only  have  contributed  to 
the  salvation  of  a  single  individual,  and  I  will  willingly  consent 
that  all  my  books  perish."  Not  a  single  individual,  but  a  great 
multitude,  had  found  light  in  the  writings  of  the  humble  doctor  ; 
and  hence,  in  all  quarters,  there  were  men  ready  to  protect  him. 
The  sword  which  was  to  attack  him  was  on  the  anvil  of  the  Vati- 
can ;  but  there  were  heroes  in  Germany  who  would  interpose  their 
bodies  as  his  buckler.  At  the  moment  when  the  bishops  were 
waxing  wroth,  when  princes  were  silent,  when  the  people  were 
awaiting  the  result,  and  when  the  thunder  was  already  grumbling 
on  the  seven  hills,  God  raised  up  the. German  nobility,  and  placed 
them  as  a  rampart  around  his  servant. 

At  this  time  Sylvester  of  Schaumburg,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
nobles  of  Franconia,  sent  his  son  to  Wittemberg  with  a  letter  for 
the  Reformer,  in  which  he  said,  "Your  life  is  exposed  to  danger. 
If  the  support  of  electors,  princes,  or  magistrates  fails  you,  I  beg 
you  to  beware  of  going  into  Bohemia,  where,  of  old,  very  learned 
men  had  much  to  suffer ;  come  rather  to  me  ;  God  willing,  I  shall 
soon  have  collected  more  than  a  hundred  gentlemen,  and  with 
their  help,  will  be  able  to  keep  you  free  from  harm." 

Francis  of  Seckingen,  the  hero  of  his  age,  whose  intrepid  courage 
we  have  already  seen,  loved  the  Reformer,  because  he  found  that 
he  was  worthy  of  love,  and  also  because  he  was  hated  by  the 
monks.  "  My  person,  my  property,  and  services,  all  that  I  possess," 
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wrote  he  to  him,  "  is  at  your  disposal.  Your  wish  is  to  maintaic 
Christian  truth,  and  in  that  I  am  ready  to  assist  you."  Harmutb 
of  Cronberg,  spoke  in  similar  terms.  Ulric  von  Hiitten,  the  poet 
and  valiant  knight  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ceased  not  to  speak 
in  commendation  of  Luther.  But  how  great  the  contrast  between 
these  two  men  !  Hiitten  wrote  to  the  Reformer — "We  must  have 
swords,  bows,  javelins,  and  bullets,  to  destroy  the  fury  of  the 
devil." 

Luther,  on  receiving  these  letters,  exclaimed — "  I  have  no  wish 
that  men  should  have  recourse  to  arms  and  carnage  in  order  to 
defend  the  gospel.  It  was  by  the  Word  the  world  was  overcome, 
by  the  Word  the  Church  has  been  saved,  and  by  the  Word  will 
she  be  re-established.1'  "  I  despise  not  bis  offers,"  said  he  on 
receiving  the  above  letter  from  Schaumburg,  "  but  still  I  wish  to 
lean  on  none  but  Christ."  So  spake  not  the  pontiffs  of  Rome  when 
they  waded  in  the  blood  of  the  Vaudois  and  Albigenses. 

Hiitten  was  sensible  of  the  difference  between  his  cause  and 
Luther's,  and  accordingly  wrote  with  noble  frankness:  "I  am 
occupied  with  the  things  of  man,  but  you,  rising  to  a  far  greater 
height,  give  yourself  wholly  to  those  of  God."  After  thus  writing, 
he  set  out  to  try,  if  possible,  to  gain  over  Ferdinand  and  Charles 
V.,  to  the  truth. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  Luther's  enemies  assail  him,  and  on  the 
other,  his  friends  rise  up  to  defend  him. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 
Luther's  Great  Attack  on  the  Papacy, 

But  the  substitution  of  a  system  of  meritorious  works  for  the 
idea  of  grace  and  amnesty  was  not  the  only  evil  existing  in  the 
Church.  A  domineering  power  had  risen  up  among  the  humble 
pastors  of  Christ's  flock.  Luther  must  attack  this  usurped 
authority.  A  vague  and  distant  rumour  of  Eck's  intrigues  and 
success  at  Rome  awakened  a  warlike  spirit  in  the  Reformer,  who, 
amid  all  his  turmoil,  had  calmly  studied  the  origin,  progress,  and 
usurpations  of  the  papacy.  His  discoveries  having  filled  him  with 
surprise,  he  no  longer  hesitated  to  communicate  them  and  strike 
the  blow  which  was  destined,  like  the  rod  of  Moses  of  old,  to 
awaken  a  whole  nation  out  of  a  lethargy,  the  result  of  long  bondage. 
Even  before  Rome  had  time  to  publish  her  formidable  bull,  he 
published  his  declaration  of  war.  "The  time  of  silence,"  exclaims 
he,  "  is  past ;  the  time  for  speaking  has  arrived.  The  mysteries 
of  Antichrist  must  at  length  be  unveiled."  On  the  24th  June, 
1502,  he  published  his  famous  '  Appeal  to  his  Imperial  Majesty, 
and  the  Christian  Nobility  of  Germany,  on  the  Reformation  of 
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Christianity'     This  work  was  the  signal  of  the  attack  which  was 
at  once  to  complete  the  rupture  and  decide  the  victory. 

"It  is  not  from  presumption,"  says  he,  at  the  outset  of  this 
Treatise,  "that  I,  who  am  only  one  of  the  people,  undertake  to 
address  your  lordships.  The  misery  and  oppression  endured  at 
this  moment  by  all  the  States  of  Christendom,  and  more  especially 
by  Germany,  wring  from  me  a  cry  of  distress.  I  must  call  for  aid  ; 
I  must  see  whether  God  will  not  give  his  Spirit  to  some  one  of  our 
countrymen,  and  stretch  out  a  hand  to  our  unhappy  nation.  God 
has  given  us  a  young  and  generous  prince,  (the  Emperor  Charles 
V.,)  and  thus  filled  our  hearts  with  high  hopes.  But  we  too  must, 
on  our  own  part,  do  all  we  can. 

"Now,  the  first  thing  necessary  is,  not  to  confide  in  our  own 
great  strength,  or  our  own  high  wisdom.  When  any  work  other- 
wise good  is  begun  in  self  confidence,  God  casts  it  down,  and 
destroys  it.  Frederick  I.,  Frederick  II.,  and  many  other  emperors 
besides,  before  whom  the  world  trembled,  have  been  trampled  upon 
by  the  Popes,  because  they  trusted  more  to  their  own  strength 
than  to  God.  They  could  riot  but  fall." 

After  this  exordium,  Luther  continues  : — 

"The  Romans,  to  guard  against  every  species  of  reformation, 
have  surrounded  themselves  with  three  walls.  When  attacked  by 
the  temporal  power,  they  denied  its  jurisdiction  over  them,  and 
maintained  the  superiority  of  the  spiritual  power.  When  tested 
by  Scripture,  they  replied,  that  none  could  interpret  it  but  the 
Pope.  When  threatened  with  a  council,  they  again  replied,  that 
none  but  the  Pope  could  convene  it. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Pope,  the  Bishops,  the  Priests,  and 
all  those  who  people  convents,  form  the  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical 
estate ;  and  that  princes,  nobles,  citizens,  and  peasants,  form  the 
secular  or  lay  estate.  This  is  a  specious  tale.  But  let  no  man  be 
alarmed.  All  Christians  belong  to  the  spiritual  estate,  and  the 
only  difference  between  them  is  in  the  functions  which  they  fulfil. 
We  have  all  but  one  baptism,  but  one  faith,  and  these  constitute 
the  spiritual  man.  Unction,  tonsure,  ordination,  consecration, 
given  by  the  Pope  or  by  a  bishop,  may  make  a  hypocrite,  but  can 
never  make  a  spiritual  man.  We  are  all  consecrated  priests  by 
baptism,  as  St.  Peter  says,  'You  are  a  royal  priesthood  ;'  although 
all  do  not  actually  perform  the  offices  of  kings  and  priests,  because 
no  one  can  assume  what  is  common  to  all,  without  the  common 
consent.  But  if  this  consecration  of  God  did  not  belong  to  us,  the 
unction  of  the  Pope  could  not  make  a  single  priest.  If  ten  brothers, 
the  sons  of  one  king,  and  possessing  equal  claims  to  his  inheritance, 
should  choose  one  of  their  number  to  administer  for  them,  they 
would  all  be  kings,  and  yet  only  one  of  them  would  be  the  admin- 
istrator of  their  common  power.  So  it  is  in  the  Church.  Were 
several  pious  laymen  banished  to  a  desert,  and  were  they,  from 
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not  having  among  them  a  priest  consecrated  by  a  bishop,  to  agree 
in  selecting  one  of  their  number,  whether  married  or  not,  he  would 
be  as  truly  a  priest,  as  if  all  the  bishops  of  the  world  had  conse- 
crated him.  In  this  way  were  Augustine,  Ambrose,  and  Cyprian 
elected. 

"  Hence  it  follows  that  laymen  and  priests,  princes  and  bishops, 
or,  as  we  have  said,  ecclasiastics  and  laics,  have  nothing  to  distin- 
guish them  but  their  functions.  They  have  all  the  same  condition, 
but  they  have  not  all  the  same  work  to  perform. 

"This  being  so,  why  should  not  the  magistrate  correct  the 
clergy  ?  The  secular  power  was  appointed  by  God  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  and  the  protection  of  the  good,  and  must  be 
left  free  to  act  throughout  Christendom  without  respect  of  persons, 
be  they  Pope,  bishops,  priests,  monks,  or  nuns.  St.  Paul  says  to 
all  Christians,  ' Let  every  soul,' (and  consequently  the  Pope  also,) 
'  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers ;  for  they  bear  not  the  sword  in 
vain.' " 

Luther,  after  throwing  down  the  other  two  walls  in  the  same 
way,  takes  a  review  of  all  the  abuses  of  Rome.  With  an  eloquence 
of  a  truly  popular  description  he  exposes  evils  which  had  for  ages 
been  notorious.  Never  had  a  nobler  remonstrance  been  heard. 
The  assembly  which  Luther  addreses  is  the  Church,  the  power 
whose  abuses  he  attacks  is  that  papacy  which  had  for  ages  been 
the  oppressor  of  all  nations,  and  the  Reformation  for  which  he 
calls  aloud  is  destined  to  exercise  its  powerful  influence  on  Chris- 
tendom, all  over  the  world,  and  so  long  as  man  shall  exist  upon  it. 

He  begins  with  the  Pope.  "  It  is  monstrous,"  says  he,  "  to  see 
him  who  calls  himself  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  displaying  a  mag- 
nificence, unequalled  by  that  of  any  emperor.  Is  this  the  way  in 
which  he  proves  his  resemblance  to  lowly  Jesus,  or  humble  Peter  ? 
He  is,  it  is  said,  the  lord  of  the  world.  But  Christ,  whose  vicar- 
he  boasts  to  be,  has  said,  '  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.'  Can 
the  power  of  a  viceregent  exceed  that  of  his  prince  1 " 

Luther  proceeds  to  depict  the  consequences  of  the  papal  domina- 
tion. "  Do  you  know  of  what  use  the  Cardinals  are  ?  I  will  tell 
you.  Italy  and  Germany  have  many  convents,  foundations,  and 
benefices,  richly  endowed.  How  could  their  revenues  be  brought 
to  Rome  1  Cardinals  were  created  ;  then,  on  them,  cloisters  and 
prelacies  were  bestowed,  and  at  this  hour  Italy  is  almost  a  desert 
— the  convents  are  destroyed — the  bishoprics  devoured — the  towns 
in  decay — the  inhabitants  corrupted — worship  dying  out.  and 
preaching  abolished.  Why  ?  Because  all  the  revenues  of  the 
churches  go  to  Rome.  Never  would  the  Turk  himself  have  so 
ruined  Italy." 

Luther  next  turns  to  his  countrymen. 

"And  now  that  they  have  thus  sucked  the  blood  of  their  own 
country,  they  come  into  Germany.  They  begin  gently,  but  let  us 
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be  on  our  guard.  Germany  will  soon  become  like  Italy.  We  have 
already  some  Cardinals.  Their  thought  is — before  the  rustic 
Germans  comprehend  our  design  they  will  have  neither  bishoprick, 
nor  convent,  nor  benefice,  nor  penny,  nor  farthing.  Antichrist 
must  possess  the  treasures  of  the  earth.  Thirty  or  forty  Cardinals 
will  be  elected  in  a  single  day ;  to  one  will  be  given  Bamberg,  to 
another  the  duchy  of  Wurtzburg,  and  rich  benefices  will  be  annexed 
until  the  churches  and  cities  are  laid  desolate.  And  then  the 
Pope  will  say,  '  I  am  the  vicar  of  Christ,  and  the  pastor  of  his 
flocks.  Let  the  Germans  be  resigned.' " 
Luther's  indignation  rises. 

"  How  do  we  Germans  submit  to  such  robbery  and  concussion 
on  the  part  of  the  Pope1?  If  France  has  successfully  resisted,  why 
do  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  thus  sported  with  and  insulted  ?  Ah  ! 
if  they  deprived  us  of  nothing  but  our  goods.  But  they  ravage 
churches,  plunder  the  sheep  of  Christ,  abolish  the  worship,  and 
suppress  the  word  of  God." 

Luther  then  exposes  the  devices  of  Rome  to  obtain  money  and 
secure  the  revenues  of  Germany.  Annats,  palliums,  commendams, 
administrations,  expected  favours,  incorporations,  reservations,  etc., 
all  pass  in  review.  Then  he  says,  "  Let  us  endeavour  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  desolation  and  misery.  If  we  would  march  against  the 
Turks — let  us  begin  with  the  worst  species  of  them.  If  we  hang 
pickpockets,  and  behead  robbers,  let  us  not  allow  Roman  avarice 
to  escape — avarice,  which  is  the  greatest  of  all  theives  and  robbers, 
and  that  too  in  the  name  of  St.  Peter  and  Jesus  Christ.  Who  can 
endure  it?  Who  can  be  silent?  Is  not  all  that  the  Pope  possesses 
stolen  ?  He  neither  purchased  it  nor  inherited  it  from  St.  Peter, 
nor  acquired  it  by  the  sweat  of  his  own  brow.  Where  then  did  he 
get  it  1 " 

Luther  proposes  remedies  for  all  these  evils,  and  energetically 
arouses  the  German  nobility  to  put  an  end  to  Roman  depredation. 
He  next  comes  to  the  reform  of  the  Pope  himself.  "Is  it  not 
ridiculous,"  says  he,  "that  the  Pope  should  pretend  to  be  the 
lawful  heir  of  the  empire?  Who  gave  it  to  him?  Was  it  Jesus 
Christ,  when  he  said,  '  The  kinr/s  of  the  earth  exercise  lordship  over 
them,  but  it  shall  riot  be  so  wiihyouV  (Luke  xxii.,  25,  26).  How 
can  he  govern  an  empire,  and  at  the  same  time  preach,  pray,  study, 
and  take  care  of  the  poor?  Jesus  Christ  forbade  his  disciples  to 
carry  with  them  gold  or  clothes,  because  the  office  of  the  ministry 
cannot  be  performed  without  freedom  from  every  other  care ;  yet 
the  Pope  would  govern  the  empire,  and  at  the  same  time  remain 
Pope." 

Luther  continues  to  strip  the  sovereign  pontiff  of  his  spoils. 
"  Let  the  Pope  renounce  every  species  of  title  to  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  and  Sicily.  He  has  no  more  right  to  it  than  I  have.  His 
possession  of  Bologna,  Imola,  Ravenna,  Romagna,  Marche  d'Ancona, 
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etc.,  is  unjust  and  contrary  to  the  commands  of  Jesus  Christ. 
1  No  man,'  says  St.  Paul,  lwho  goeth  a  tvarfare  entanghth  himself 
with  the  affairs  of  this  life '  (2  Tim.  ii.,  2).  And  the  Pope,  who 
pretends  bo  take  the  lead  in  the  war  of  the  gospel,  entangles 
himself  more  with  the  affairs  of  this  life  than  any  emperor  or  king. 
He  must  be  disencumbered  of  all  this  toil.  The  emperor  should 
put  a  Bible  and  a  prayer  book  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  that  the 
Pope  may  leave  kings  to  govern,  and  devote  himself  to  preaching 
and  prayer." 

Luther  is  as  averse  to  the  Pope's  ecclesiastical  power  in  Germany 
as  to  his  temporal  power  in  Italy.  "  The  first  thing  necessary  is 
to  banish  from  all  the  countries  of  Germany,  the  Legates  of 
the  Pope,  and  the  pretended  blessings  which  they  sell  us  at  the 
weight  of  gold,  and  which  are  sheer  imposture.  They  take 
our  money — and  why  ?  For  legalising  ill-gotten  gain,  for  loosing 
oaths,  and  teaching  us  to  break  faith,  to  sin,  and  go  direct  to 
hell. 

Luther  pursues  his  course.  After  citing  the  Pope  to  his  bar,  he 
cites  all  the  abuses  in  the  train  of  the  papacy,  and  endeavours  to 
sweep  away  from  the  Church  all  the  rubbish  by  which  it  is  encum- 
bered. He  begins  with  the  monks. 

"  And  now  I  come  to  a  lazy  band  which  promises  much,  but 
performs  little.  Be  not  angry,  dear  Sirs,  my  intention  is  good ; 
what  I  have  to  say  is  a  truth  at  once  sweet  and  bitter ;  viz.,  that 
it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  build  cloisters  for  mendicant  monks. 
Good  God  !  we  have  only  too  many  of  them,  and  would  they  were 
all  suppressed.  To  wander  vagabond  over  the  country  never  has 
done,  and  never  will  do,  good." 

The  marriage  of  ecclesiastics  comes  next  in  course.  It  is  the 
first  occasion  on  which  Luther  speaks  of  it. 

"  Into  what  a  state  have  the  clergy  fallen,  and  how  many  priests 
are  burdened  with  women  and  children  and  remorse,  while  no  one 
comes  to  their  assistance?  Let  the  Pope  and  the  Bishops  run 
their  course,  and  let  those  who  will,  go  to  perdition ;  all  very  well ! 
but  I  am  resolved  to  unburden  my  conscience  and  open  my  mouth 
freely,  however  Pope,  Bishops,  and  others  may  be  offended !  I 
say,  then,  that  according  to  the  institution  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  apostles,  every  town  ought  to  have  a  pastor  or  bishop,  and 
that  this  pastor  may  have  a  wife,  as  St.  Paul  writes  to  Timothy, 
"Let  the  bishop  be  the  husband  of  one  wife,"  (1  Tim.  iii.  2),  and 
as  is  still  practised  in  the  Greek  Church.  But  the  devil  has 
persuaded  the  Pope,  as  St.  Paul  tells  Timothy  (1  Tim.  iv.  1-3),  to 
forbid  the  clergy  to  marry.  And  hence,  evils  so  numerous,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  give  them  in  details.  What  is  to  be  done  \ 
How  are  we  to  save  the  many  pastors  who  are  blameworthy  only 
in  this,  that  they  live  with  a  female,  to  whom  they  wish  with  all 
their  heart  to  be  lawfully  united  ?  Ah  !  let  them  save  their 
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conscience !  let  them  take  this  woman  in  lawful  wedlock,  and  live 
decently  with  her,  not  troubling  themselves  whether  it  pleases  or 
displeases  the  Pope.  The  salvation  of  your  soul  is  of  greater 
moment  than  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  laws,  laws  not  imposed  by 
the  Lord." 

In  this  way  the  Reformation  sought  to  restore  purity  of  morals 
within  the  Church.  The  Reformer  continues  : — 

"  Let  feast-days  be  abolished,  and  let  Sunday  only  be  kept,  01 
if  it  is  deemed  proper  to  keep  the  great  Christian  festivals,  let  them 
be  celebrated  in  the  morning,  and  let  the  remainder  of  the  day  be 
a  working-day  as  usual.  For  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  spending 
them  in  drinking  and  gaming,  and  committing  all  sorts  of  sins,  01 
in  mere  idleness,  God  is  offended  on  festivals  much  more  than  on 
other  days." 

He  afterwards  attacks  the  dedications  of  Churches  (which  he 
describes  as  mere  taverns),  and  after  them  fasts  and  fraternities. 
He  desires  not  only  to  suppress  abuses,  but  also  to  put  an  end  to 
schisms.  "  It  is  time,"  says  he,  "  to  take  the  case  of  the  Bohemians 
into  serious  consideration,  that  hatred  and  envy  may  cease,  and 
union  be  again  established."  He  proposes  excellent  methods  of 
conciliation,  arid  adds — "In  this  way  must  heretics  be  refuted  by 
Scripture,  as  the  ancient  fathers  did,  and  not  subdued  by  fire.  On 
a  contrary  system,  executioners  would  be  the  most  learned  of  all 
doctors.  Oh  !  would  to  God  that  each  party  among  us  would 
shake  hands  with  each  other  in  fraternal  humility,  rather  than 
harden  ourselves  in  the  idea  of  our  power  and  right !  Charity  is 
more  necessary  than  the  Roman  papacy.  I  have  now  done  what 
was  in  my  power.  If  the  Pope  or  his  people  oppose  it,  they  will 
have  to  give  an  account.  The  Pope  should  be  ready  to  renounce 
the  popedom,  and  all  his  wealth,  and  all  his  honours,  if  he  could 
thereby  save  a  single  soul.  But  he  would  see  the  universe  go  to 
destruction  sooner  than  yield  a  hair-breadth  of  his  usurped  power. 
I  am  clear  of  these  things." 

Luther  next  comes  to  universities  and  schools. 

"I  much  fear  the  universities  will  become  wide  gates  to  hell  if 
due  care  is  not  taken  to  explain  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  engrave 
it  on  the  hearts  of  the  students.  My  advice  to  every  person  ;° 
not  to  place  his  child  where  the  Scripture  does  not  reign  paramount. 
Every  institution  in  which  the  studies  carried  on  lead  to  a  relaxed 
consideration  of  the  Word  of  God  must  prove  corrupting ;  a 
weighty  sentiment,  which  governments,  literary  men,  and  parents 
in  all  ages  would  do  well  to  ponder." 

Towards  the  end  of  his  address  he  returns  to  the  empire  and  the 
emperor. 

"  The  Popes,"  says  he,  "  unable  to  lead  the  ancient  masters  of 
the  Roman  empire  at  will,  resolved  on  wrestling  their  title  and 
their  empire  from  them  and  giving  it  to  us  Germans.  This  thev 
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accomplished,  and  we  have  become  bondmen  to  the  Pope.  For  the 
Pope  has  possessed  himself  of  Rome,  and  bound  the  emperor  by 
oath  never  to  reside  in  it ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  emperor 
is  the  emperor  of  Rome  without  having  Rome.  We  have  the  name  ; 
the  Pope  has  the  country  and  its  cities.  We  have  the  title  and 
the  insignia  of  empire ;  the  Pope  its  treasury,  power,  privileges, 
and  freedom.  The  Pope  eats  the  fruit,  and  we  amuse  ourselves 
with  the  husk.  In  this  way  our  simplicity  has  always  been  abused 
by  the  pride  and  tyranny  of  the  Romans. 

But  now,  may  God  who  has  given  us  such  an  empire,  be  our 
aid  !  Let  us  act  conformably  to  our  name,  our  title,  our  insignia ; 
let  us  save  our  freedom,  and  give  the  Romans  to  know  that,  through 
their  hands  it  was  committed  to  us  by  God.  They  boast  of  having 
given  us  an  empire.  Very  well  !  let  us  take  what  belongs  to  us. 
Let  the  Pope  surrender  Rome,  and  every  part  of  the  empire  that 
he  possesses.  Let  him  put  an  end  to  his  taxes  and  extortions. 
Let  him  restore  our  liberty,  our  power,  our  wealth,  our  honour,  our 
soul,  and  our  body.  Let  the  empire  be  all  that  an  empire  ought 
to  be ;  and  let  the  sword  of  princes  no  longer  be  compelled  to  lower 
itself  before  the  hypocritical  pretensions  of  a  Pope. 

In  these  words  there  is  not  only  energy  and  eloquence,  but  also 
sound  argument.  Never  did  orator  so  speak  to  the  nobility  of  the 
empire,  and  to  the  emperor  himself.  Far  from  being  surprised 
that  so  many  German  states  revolted  from  Rome  we  should  rather 
wonder  that  all  Germany  did  not  proceed  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
and  there  resume  that  imperial  power,  the  insignia  of  which  the 
Popes  had  imprudently  placed  on  the  head  of  their  chief. 

Luther  thus  concludes  his  intrepid  address. 

"  I  presume,  however,  that  I  have  struck  too  high  a  note,  pro- 
posed many  things  that  will  appear  impossible,  and  been  somewhat 
too  severe  on  the  many  errors  which  I  have  attacked.  But  what 
can  I  do  ?  Better  that  the  world  be  offended  with  me  than  God  ! 
The  utmost  which  it  can  take  from  me  is  life.  I  have  often  offered 
to  make  peace  with  my  opponents,  but,  through  their  instru- 
mentality God  has  always  obliged  me  to  speak  out  against  them. 

"If  my  cause  is  just,"  continues  he,  "it  must  be  condemned  on 
the  earth,  and  justified  only  by  Christ  in  heaven.  Therefore,  let 
Pope,  bishops,  priests,  monks,  doctors,  come  forward,  display  ali 
their  zeal,  and  give  full  vent  to  their  fury.  Assuredly  they  are 
just  the  people  who  ought  to  persecute  the  truth,  as  in  all  ages 
they  have  persecuted  it." 

Where  did  this  monk  obtain  this  clear  knowledge  of  public 
affairs,  which  even  the  states  of  the  empire  often  find  it  so  difficult 
to  unravel  ?  Whence  did  this  German  derive  this  courage  which 
enables  him  to  hold  up  his  head  among  his  countrymen  who  had 
been  enslaved  for  so  many  ages,  and  deal  such  severe  blows  to  the 
papacy?  By  what  mysterious  energy  is  he  animated?  Does  it 
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not  seem  that  he  must  have  heard  the  words  which  God  addressed 
to  one  of  ancient  times  ;  "  Lo  !  I  have  strengthened  thy  face  against 
their  faces,  I  have  made  thy  forehead  like  a  diamond,  and  harder 
than  flint ;  be  not  then  afraid  because  of  them  ? " 

This  exhortation,  being  addressed  to  the  German  nobility,  was 
soon  in  the  hands  of  all  those  for  whom  it  was  intended.  It  spread 
over  Germany  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  Luther's  friends 
trembled,  while  Staupitz,  and  those  who  wished  to  follow  gentle 
methods,  thought  the  blow  too  severe. 

"In  our  days,"  replied  Luther,  "whatever  is  treated  calmly  falls 
into  oblivion,  and  nobody  cares  for  it."  At  the  same  time,  he 
displayed  extraordinary  simplicity  and  humility.  He  was  uncon- 
scious of  his  own  powers.  "I  know  not,"  writes  he,  "what  to  say 
of  myself;  perhaps  I  am  the  precursor  of  Philip  (Melancthon). 
Like  Elias,  I  am  preparing  the  way  for  him,  in  spirit  and  in  power, 
that  he  may  one  day  trouble  Israel,  and  the  house  of  Ahab." 

But  there  was  no  occasion  to  wait  for  any  other  than  he  who 
appeared.  The  house  of  Ahab  was  already  shaken.  The  Address 
'to  the  German  Nobility  was  published  on  the  26th  of  June,  1520, 
and,  in  a  short  time,  4000  copies  were  sold,  a  number  at  that  period 
unprecedented.  The  astonishment  was  universal,  and  the  whole 
people  were  in  commotion. 

The  vigour,  spirit,  perspicuity,  and  noble  boldness  by  which  it 
was  pervaded,  made  it  truly  a  work  for  the  people,  who  felt  that 
one  who  spoke  in  such  terms  truly  loved  them.  The  confused 
views  which  many  wise  men  entertained  were  enlightened.  All 
became  aware  of  the  usurpations  of  Rome.  At  Wittemberg,  no 
man  had  any  doubt  whatever  that  the  Pope  was  Antichrist. 
Even  the  Elector's  court,  with  all  its  timidity  and  circumspection, 
did  not  disapprove  of  the  Reformer,  but  only  awaited  the  issue. 
The  nobility  and  the  people  did  not  even  wait.  The  nation  was 
awakened,  and,  at  the  voice  of  Luther,  adopted  his  cause,  and 
rallied  around  his  standard.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Reformer  than  this  publication.  In  palaces,  in 
castles,  in  the  dwellings  of  the  citizens,  and  even  in  cottages,  all 
are  now  prepared,  and  made  proof,  as  it  were,  against  the  sentence 
of  condemnation  which  is  about  to  fall  upon  the  prophet  of  the 
people.  All  Germany  is  on  fire,  and  the  bull,  come  when  it  may, 
never  will  extinguish  the  conflagration. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Publication  of  the  Pope's  Bull  Condemning  Luther — Its  Reception  in  Germany 
— Luther's  Estimate  of  the  Bull. 

At  Rome  every  thing  necessary  for  the  condemnation  of  the 
defender  of  the  liberty  of  the  Church  was  prepared.     Men  had 
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long  lived  there  in  arrogant  security.  The  monks  of  Rome  had 
long  accused  Leo  X.  of  devoting  himself  to  luxury  and  pleasure, 
and  of  spending  his  whole  time  in  hunting,  theatricals,  and  music, 
while  the  Church  was  crumbling  to  pieces.  At  last,  through  the 
clamour  of  Dr.  Eck,  who  had  gone  from  Leipsic  to  invoke  the 
power  of  the  Vatican,  the  Pope,  the  Cardinals,  the  monks,  all 
Rome  awoke  and  bestirred  themselves  to  save  the  papacy. 

Rome,  in  fact,  was  obliged  to  adopt  the  severest  measures. 
The  gauntlet  had  been  thrown  down,  and  the  combat  was  destined 
to  be  mortal.  Luther  attacked  not  the  abuses  of  the  Roman 
pontificate,  but  the  pontificate  itself.  At  his  bidding,  the  Pope 
was  humbly  to  descend  from  his  throne,  and  again  become  a 
simple  pastor,  or  bishop,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  All  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  were  required  to  renounce  their 
riches  and  worldly  glory,  and  again  become  elders  or  deacons  of 
the  churches  of  Italy.  All  the  splendour  and  power  which  had 
for  ages  dazzled  the  West  behoved  to  vanish  away  and  give  place 
to  the  humble  and  simple  worship  of  the  primitive  Christians. 
These  things  God  could  have  done,  and  will  one  day  do,  but  they 
were  not  to  be  expected  from  men.  Even  should  a  Pope  have  been 
disinterested  enough,  and  bold  enough  to  attempt  the  overthrow 
of  the  ancient  and  sumptuous  edifice  of  the  Romish  Church, 
thousands  of  priests  and  bishops  would  have  rushed  forward  to  its 
support.  The  Pope  had  received  power  under  the  express  con- 
dition of  maintaining  whatever  was  entrusted  to  him.  Rome 
deemed  herself  appointed  of  God  to  govern  the  Church ;  and  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  she  was  prepared  with  this  view  to  adopt 
the  most  decisive  measures. 

And  yet,  at  the  outset,  she  did  show  hesitation.  Several 
Cardinals  and  the  Pope  himself,  were  averse  to  severe  proceedings. 
Leo  had  too  much  sagacity  not  to  be  aware  that  a  decision,  the 
enforcement  of  which  depended  on  the  very  dubious  inclinations 
of  the  civil  power,  might  seriously  compromise  the  authority  of 
the  Church.  He  saw,  moreover,  that  the  violent  methods  already 
resorted  to  had  only  increased  the  evil.  "  Is  it  impossible  to 
gain  this  Saxon  monk  ? "  asked  the  politicians  of  Rome.  "  Would 
all  the  power  of  the  Church,  and  all  the  wiles  of  Italy, 
be  ineffectual  for  this  .purpose?  Negotiation  must  still  be 
attempted." 

Eck  accordingly  encountered  formidable  obstacles.  He  neglected 
nothing  to  prevent  what  he  termed  impious  concessions.  Going 
up  and  down  Rome,  he  gave  vent  to  his  rage,  and  cried  for 
vengeance.  The  fanatical  faction  of  the  monks  having  immediately 
leagued  with  him  he  felt  strong  in  this  alliance,  and  proceeded 
with  new  courage  to  importune  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals. 
According  to  him  all  attempts  at  conciliation  were  useless. 
"  The  idea  of  it,"  said  he,  u  is  only  the  vain  dream  of  those  who 
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slumber  at  a  distance  from  the  scene."  But  he  knew  the  danger ; 
for  he  had  wrestled  with  the  audacious  monk.  The  thing  necessary 
was  to  amputate  the  gangrened  limb,  and  so  prevent  the  disease 
from  attacking  .the  whole  body.  The  blustering  disputant  of 
Leipsic  solves  objections  one  after  another,  and  endeavours,  but 
finds  it  difficult  to  persuade  the  Pope.  He  wishes  to  save  Rome 
in  spite  of  herself.  Sparing  no  exertion,  he  spent  whole  hours 
in  deliberation  in  the  cabinet  of  the  pontiff,  and  made  application 
both  to  the  court  and  the  cloisters,  to  the  people  and  the 
Church. 

"  Eck  is  calling  to  the  depth  of  depths  against  me,"  said  Luther, 
"and  setting  on  fire  the  forests  of  Lebanon." 

At  length  he  succeeded.  The  fanatics  in  the  councils  of  the 
papacy  vanquished  the  politicians.  Leo  gave  way,  and  Luther's 
condemnation  was  resolved.  Eck  began  again  to  breathe,  and  his 
pride  felt  gratified  by  the  thought  that  his  own  efforts  had 
procured  the  ruin  of  his  heretical  rival,  and  thereby  saved  the 
Church. 

"  It  was  well,"  said  he,  "that  I  came  to  Rome  at  this  time,  for 
little  was  known  of  Luther's  errors.  It  will  one  day  be  seen  how 
much  I  have  done  in  this  cause." 

No  one  exerted  himself  so  much  in  seconding  Dr.  Eck  as  the 
master  of  the  sacred  palace,  Sylvester  Mazzolini  De  Prierio,  who 
had  just  published  a  work,  in  which  he  maintained  that  not 
only  to  the  Pope  alone  appertained  the  infallible  decision  of  all 
debateable  points,  but  also  that  papal  ascendancy  was  the  fifth 
monarchy  of  Daniel,  and  the  only  true  monarchy ;  that  the  Pope 
was  the  Prince  of  all  ecclesiastical  and  the  father  of  all  secular 
princes,  the  chief  of  the  world,  and  even  in  substance  the  world 
itself. 

In  another  writing  he  affirmed  that  the  Pope  is  as  much  superior 
to  the  emperor  as  gold  is  to  lead ;  that  the  Pope  can  appoint  and 
depose  emperors  and  electors,  establish  and  annul  positive  rights; 
and  that  the  emperor,  with  all  the  laws  and  all  the  nations  of 
Christendom,  cannot  decide  the  smallest  matter  contrary  .to  the 
Pope's  will. 

Such  was  the  voice  which  came  forth  from  the  palace  of  the 
sovereign  pontiff,  such  the  monstrous  fiction  which,  in  union  with 
scholastic  dogmas,  aimed  at  suppressing  reviving  truth.  Had 
this  fiction  not  been  unmasked,  as  it  has  been,  and  that  even  by 
learned  members  of  the  Catholic  Church,  there  would  have  been 
neither  true  history  nor  true  religion.  The  papacy  is  not  merely 
a  lie  in  regard  to  the  Bible,  it  is  also  a  lie  in  regard  to  the  annals 
of  nations.  And  hence  the  Reformation,  by  destroying  its  fascin- 
ating power,  has  emancipated  not  only  the  Church,  but  also  kings 
and  nations.  The  Reformation  has  been  described  as  a  political 
work,  and  in  this  secondary  sense  it  truly  was  so. 
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Thus  God  sent  a  spirit  of  delusion  on  the  doctors  of  Rome. 
The  separation  between  truth  and  error  must  now  be  accomplished, 
and  it  is  to  error  that  the  task  is  assigned.  Had  a  compromise 
been  entered  into,  it  must  have  been  at  the  expense  of  truth  ;  for 
to  mutilate  truth  in  the  slightest  degree  is  to  pave  the  way  for  her 
complete  annihilation. 

After  Luther's  condemnation  was  at  first  resolved  upon,  new 
difficulties  arose  in  the  Consistory.  The  theologians  wished  to 
proceed  at  once  to  fulmination,  whereas  the  lawyers  were  for  be- 
ginning with  a  citation,  asking  their  theological  colleagues,  "  Was 
not  Adam  first  cited  1  '  Adam,  where  art  thou  ? '  said  the  Lord. 
It  was  the  same  with  Cain,  the  question  asked  at  him  was,  '  where 
is  thy  brother  Abel?'"  These  strange  arguments,  drawn  from 
Scripture,  the  canonists  strengthened  by  appealing  to  the  principles 
of  the  law  of  nature.  "The  certainty  of  a  crime,"  said  they, 
"  cannot  deprive  the  criminal  of  his  right  of  defence."  It  is  pleas- 
ing to  find  a  sense  of  justice  still  existing  in  a  Roman  consistory. 

But  these  scruples  did  not  suit  the  theologians,  who,  hurried  on 
by  passion,  thought  only  of  proceeding  to  business  with  despatch. 
It  was  at  length  agreed  that  the  doctrine  of  Luther  should  be 
immediately  condemned,  and  that  a  period  of  sixty  days  should  be 
granted  to  him  and  his  adherents  ;  after  which,  provided  they  did 
not  retract,  they  should  all  be,  ipso  facto,  excommunicated. 

De  Vio,  who  had  acted  as  the  Pope's  Legate  at  Augsburg,  and 
who  had  returned  from  Germany  in  ill  health,  was  carried  to  the 
meeting,  that  he  might  not  lose  this  little  triumph,  which  carried 
with  it  some  degree  of  consolation.  Having  been  defeated  at 
Augsburg,  he  longed  to  be  able  at  Rome  to  condemn  the  invincible 
monk,  before  whom  his  knowledge,  finesse,  and  authority  had 
proved  unavailing.  Luther  not  being  there  to  reply,  De  Vio  felt 
himself  strong.  A  last  conference,  which  Eck  attended,  was  held 
in  presence  of  the  Pope  himself,  in  his  villa  at  Malliano.  On  the 
15th  of  June  the  sacred  college  resolved  on  condemnation,  and 
approved  of  the  famous  bull. 

"  Arise,  0  Lord  ! "  said  the  Roman  pontiff,  speaking  at  this 
solemn  moment  as  vicar  of  God  and  head  of  the  Church,  "arise 
and  be  judge  in  thy  own  cause.  Remember  the  insults  daily  offered 
to  thee  by  infatuated  men.  Arise,  0  Peter,  remember  thy  holy 
Roman  Church,  the  mother  of  all  churches,  and  mistress  of  the 
faith  !  Arise,  0  Paul,  for  here  is  a  new  Porphyry,  who  is  attacking 
thy  doctrines  and  the  holy  Popes  our  predecessors  !  Arise,  in  fine, 
assembly  of  all  the  saints,  holy  Church  of  God,  and  intercede  with 
the  Almighty!" 

The  Pope  afterwards  quotes  sts  pernicious,  scandalous,  and 
poisonous,  forty-one  propositions  in  which  Luther  had  expounded 
the  holy  doctrine  of  the  gospel.  Among  these  propositions  we  find 
the  following : — 
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"To  deny  that  sin  remains  in  an  infant  after  baptism,  is  to 
trample  St.  Paul  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  under  foot." 

"A  new  life  is  the  best  and  noblest  penance." 

"To  burn  heretics  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  etc." 

"  The  moment  this  Bull  is  published,"  continued  the  Pope,  "  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  the  bishops  to  make  careful  search  for  the 
writings  of  Martin  Luther,  which  contain  these  errors,  and  to  burn 
them  publicly  and  solemnly  in  presence  of  the  clergy  and  laity. 
In  regard  to  Martin  himself,  good  God  !  what  have  we  not  done  ! 
Imitating  the  goodness  of  the  Almighty,  we  are  ready,  even  yet, 
to  receive  him  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and  we  give  him 
sixty  days  to  transmit  his  retraction  to  us  in  a  writing  sealed  by 
two  prelates ;  or,  what  will  be  more  agreeable  to  us,  to  come  to 
Rome  in  person,  that  no  doubt  may  be  entertained  as  to  his 
submission.  Meanwhile,  and  from  this  moment,  he  must  cease  to 
preach,  teach,  or  write,  and  must  deliver  his  works  to  the  flames. 
If,  in  the  space  of  sixty  days,  he  do  not  retract,  we,  by  these 
presents,  condemn  him  and  his  adherents  as  public  and  absolute 
heretics." 

The  Pope  afterwards  pronounces  a  multiplicity  of  excommunica- 
tions, maledictions,  and  interdicts  against  Luther  and  all  his 
adherents,  with  injunctions  to  seize  their  persons  and  send  them 
to  Rome.  It  is  easy  to  conjecture  what  the  fate  of  these  noble 
confessors  of  the  gospel  would  have  been  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
papacy. 

A  thunder-storm  was  thus  gathering  over  the  head  of  Luther. 
Some  had  been  able  to  persuade  themselves,  after  Reuchlin's  affair, 
that  the  court  at  Rome  would  not  again  make  common  cause  with 
the  Dominicans  and  the  Inquisitors.  These,  however,  were  again 
in  the  ascendant,  and  the  old  alliance  was  solemnly  renewed.  The 
Bull  was  published,  and  for  ages  the  mouth  of  Rome  had  never 
pronounced  a  sentence  of  condemnation  without  following  it  up 
with  a  death  blow.  This  murderous  message  was  about  to  issue 
from  the  seven  hills,  and  attack  the  Saxon  monk  in  his  cloister. 
The  moment  was  well  chosen.  There  were  good  grounds  for 
supposing  that  the  new  emperor,  who,  for  many  reasons,  was 
anxious  to  obtain  the  friendship  of  the  Pope,  would  hasten  to  merit 
it  by  the  sacrifice  of  an  obscure  monk.  Leo  X.,  the  Cardinals,  and 
all  Rome,  were  exulting  in  the  belief  that  their  enemy  was  already 
in  their  power. 

The  bull  which  anathematised  him  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Germanic  Church,  and  at  Luther's  own  door.  It  would  seem  that 
no  doubt  was  entertained  at  Rome  as  to  the  success  of  the  measure 
which  had  thus  been  adopted  against  the  Reformation.  The  Pope 
had  charged  two  high  functionaries  of  his  court,  Carracipli  and 
Aleander,  to  be  the  bearers  of  it  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  who 
was  requested  to  see  to  its  executi^ 
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But  Eck  himself  appeared  in  Saxony  as  the  herald  and  executor 
of  the  great  pontifical  work.  No  man  knew  better  than  the  doctor 
of  Ingolstadt  how  formidable  the  blows  were  which  Luther  had 
struck.  Alive  to  the  danger,  he  had  stretched  forth  his  hand  to 
sustain  the  tottering  edifice  of  Rome.  In  his  own  estimation  he 
was  the  Atlas,  destined  to  support  the  ancient  Roman  world  on 
his  robust  shoulders,  when  on  the  point  of  falling  to  pieces.  Proud 
of  the  success  of  his  journey  to  Rome ;  proud  of  the  charge  which 
he  had  received  from  the  sovereign  pontiff;  proud  to  appear  in 
Germany  with  the  new  title  of  protonotary  and  pontifical  Nuncio ; 
proud  of  the  bull  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  which  contained 
the  condemnation  of  his  indomitable  rival,  he  regarded  his  present 
mission  as  a  triumph  more  splendid  than  all  the  victories  which 
he  had  gained  in  Hungary,  Bavaria,  Lombardy,  and  Saxony, 
and  from  which  he  had  previously  derived  sc  much  renown. 

But  this  pride  was  soon  to  be  humbled.  The  Pope,  in  entrusting 
the  publication  of  the  bull  to  Eck,  had  committed  a  blunder  which 
was  destined  to  neutralise  its  effect.  The  proud  distinction 
conferred  on  a  man  who  did  not  hold  high  rank  in  the  Church 
gave  offence  to  sensitive  and  jealous  spirits.  The  bishops, 
accustomed  to  receive  the  bulls  directly  from  the  Pope,  were 
offended  at  the  publication  of  this  one  in  their  dioceses  by  an 
upstart  Nuncio.  The  nation  who  had  hooted  the  pretended 
conquerer  of  Leipsic  at  the  moment  of  his  flight  into  Italy,  were 
equally  astonished  and  indignant  when  they  saw  him  repass  the 
Alps,  decked  in  the  insignia  of  pontifical  Nuncio,  and  with  the 
power  of  crushing  whomsoever  he  chose. 

The  sentence  brought  by  his  implacable  adversary,  Luther 
regarded  as  an  act  of  personal  revenge.  "  He  regarded  it,"  says 
Pallavicini,  "as  the  perfidious  poniard  of  a  mortal  enemy,  and  not 
as  the  legitimate  act  of  a  Roman  lictor."  It  was  generally 
viewed  as  less  the  bull  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  than  of  Dr.  Eck. 
In  this  way,  the  blow  was  obstructed  and  weakened  before-hand 
by  the  very  person  at  whose  instigation  it  was  struck. 

The  chancellor  of  Ingolstadt  had  hastened  back  to  Saxony, 
which,  as  having  been  the  scene  of  battle,  he  was  desirous  should 
also  be  the  scene  of  his  victory.  Having  arrived  he  published  the 
bull  at  Meissen,  Merseburg,  and  Brandenburg,  towards  the  end  of 
September.  But  in  the  first  of  these  towns  it  was  posted  up  in  a 
place  where  nobody  could  read  it ;  and  the  bishops  of  those  three 
sees  were  in  no  haste  to  publish  it.  Even  Duke  George,  Eck's 
great  patron,  prohibited  the  Council  of  Leipsic  from  making  it 
public,  before  receiving  orders  from  the  Bishop  of  Merseburg,  and 
these  orders  did  not  arrive  till  the  following  year.  "  These  are 
only  difficulties  of  form,"  said  John  Eck  to  himself  at  first,  for 
everything  else  seemed  to  smile  upon  him.  Duke  George  sent  him 
a  golden  cup  and  some  ducats. 

17 
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Even  Miltitz,  who  had  hastened  to  Leipsic,  on  learning  that  his 
rival  had  arrived,  invited  him  to  dinner.  The  two  Legates  were 
boon  companions ;  and  Miltitz  thought  he  could  not  have  a  better 
opportunity  of  sounding  Eck  than  over  their  wine.  "  After  he  had 
drunk  pretty  freely,  he  began,"  says  the  Pope's  chamberlain,  "  to 
boast  in  grand  style — he  displayed  his  bull,  and  told  how  he 
meant  to  bring  that  droll  fellow  Martin  to  his  senses,"  But  the 
Ingolstadt  doctor  soon  had  occasion  to  observe  that  the  wind  was 
veering. 

The  course  of  a  year  had  produced  a  great  change  in  Leipsic. 
On  St.  Michael's  day  some  students  posted  up  placards,  in  ten 
different  places,  containing  a  severe  attack  on  the  new  Nuncio,  who, 
in  amazement,  took  refuge  in  the  cloister  of  St.  Paul,  where  Tetzel 
had  previously  found  his  asylum,  and  declining  every  visit,  induced 
the  rector  to  call  his  youthful  opponents  to  account.  By  this  poor 
Eck  gained  little.  The  students  composed  a  song  upon  him,  and 
sang  it  in  the  streets.  Eck  must  have  heard  it  in  his  prison.  On 
this  all  his  courage  failed  him,  and  the  redoubtable  champion 
trembled  in  every  limb.  Every  day  brought  him  threatening 
letters.  One  hundred  and  fifty  students,  who  had  arrived  from 
Wittemberg,  spoke  out  boldly  against  the  papal  envoy.  For  once 
the  poor  apostolical  Nuncio  could  hold  out  no  longer.  "  I  would 
not  have  them  kill  him,"  said  Luther,  "  though  I  wish  his  designs 
to  fail."  Eck,  quitting  his  retreat  at  night,  clandestinely  escaped 
from  Leipsic  to  go  and  hide  himself  at  Coburg. 

Miltitz,  who  gives  the  account,  triumphed  more  than  the  Re- 
former. His  triumph,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration.  All 
the  chamberlain's  projects  of  conciliation  failed,  and  he  came  at 
last  to  a  miserable  end.  One  day,  when  drunk,  he  fell  into  the 
Rhine  at  Mentz,  and  was  drowned. 

Eck  gradually  recovered  courage.  Repairing  to  Erfurt,  whose 
theologians  had  on  more  than  one  occasion  betrayed  their  jealously 
of  Luther,  he  insisted  on  having  his  bull  published  in  this  town, 
but  the  students  seized  the  copies,  tore  them  to  pieces,  and  threw 
them  into  the  river,  saying,  "since  it  is  a  bull,  let  it  swim." 
"Now,"  said  Luther,  on  being  informed  of  this,  "the  Pope's  paper 
is  a  true  bull."  Eck  durst  not  make  his  appearance  at  Wittem- 
berg ;  but  he  sent  the  bull  to  the  rector  with  a  threat,  that  if  it 
was  not  conformed  to,  he  would  destroy  the  University.  At  the 
same  time  he  wrote  Duke  John,  Frederick's  brother,  and  co-regent, 
"Do  not  take  what  I  do  in  bad  part,  I  am  acting  in  behalf  of  the 
faith,  and  it  costs  me  many  cares,  great  labour,  and  much  money." 

The  bishop  of  Brandenburg,  even  though  inclined,  was  not 
entitled  to  act  at  Wittemberg  in  his  capacity  of  ordinary,  the 
University  being  protected  by  its  privileges.  Luther  and  Carlstadt, 
who  were  condemned  by  the  bull,  were  asked  to  take  part  in  the 
meetings  which  were  held  to  deliberate  on  its  contents.  The  rector 
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declared  that,  as  he  had  not  received  a  letter  from  the  Pope  along 
with  the  bull,  he  declined  to  publish  it.  The  University  had 
already  acquired  greater  authority  in  the  surrounding  countries 
than  the  sovereign  pontiff  himself.  Its  declaration  served  as  a 
model  to  the  government  of  the  Elector ;  and  thus  the  spirit  which 
was  in  Luther  triumphed  over  the  bull  of  Rome. 

But  what  signified  all  this  resistance  by  students,  rectors,  and 
priests.  If  the  mighty  arm  of  Charles  V.  is  joined  to  the  mighty 
arm  of  the  Pope,  will  they  not  crush  these  scholars  and  grammar- 
ians ?  Will  any  one  be  able  to  resist  the  combined  power  of  the 
pontiff  of  Christendom  and  of  the  Emperor  of  the  West  ?  The  blow 
has  been  struck.  Luther  is  excommunicated,  and  the  gospel  seems 
lost.  At  this  solemn  moment  the  Reformer  does  not  disguise  to 
himself  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  to  which  he  is  exposed  :  but 
he  looks  upward,  and  prepares  to  receive,  as  from  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  himself,  a  blow  which  seems  destined  to  annihilate  him.  He 
retires  within  himself,  and  meditates  at  the  footstool  of  the  throne 
of  God. 

"What  the  result  is  to  be,"  says  he,  " I  know  not,  and  I  am  not 
anxious  to  know ;  certain  as  I  am  that  He  who  sits  in  heaven  has 
from  all  eternity  foreseen  the  beginning,  the  progress,  and  the  end 
of  this  affair.  Wherever  the  blow  is  to  strike,  I  am  without  fear. 
The  leaf  of  a  tree  falls  not  without  our  Father's  will.  How  much 
less  shall  we  fall.  It  is  a  small  matter  to  die  for  the  Word,  since 
this  Word  which  became  incarnate,  and  that  for  us,  has  itself  first 
died.  If  we  die  with  it,  we  shall  rise  again  with  it ;  and,  passing 
along  the  same  road  by  which  it  passed,  will  arrive  where  it  has 
arrived,  and  remain  with  it  throughout  eternity." 

Sometimes,  however,  Luther  could  not  restrain  the  contempt 
which  he  felt  for  the  manoeuvres  of  his  enemies.  On  these  occa- 
sions he  displays  his  characteristic  combination  of  sublimity  and 
sarcasm.  "I  know  nothing  of  Eck,"  says  he,  "except  that  he 
arrived  with  a  long  beard,  a  long  bull,  and  ji  long  purse.  But  I 
will  laugh  at  his  bull." 

On  the  third  of  October  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  papal 
letter.  "  At  length,"  says  he,  "  this  Roman  bull  has  arrived.  I 
despise  it,  and  defy  it  as  impious,  false,  and  in  all  respects  worthy 
of  Eck.  It  is  Christ  himself  who  is  condemned.  It  gives  no 
reasons ;  it  merely  cites  me,  not  to  be  heard,  but  simply  to  sing  a 
palinode.  I  will  treat  it  as  spurious,  though  I  have  no  doubt  it  is 
genuine.  0,  if  Charles  V.  were  a  man,  and  would,  for  the  love  of 
Christ,  attack  these  demons  !  I  rejoice  in  having  to  endure  some 
hardships  for  the  best  of  causes.  I  already  feel  more  liberty  in 
my  heart ;  for  at  length  I  know  that  the  Pope  is  Antichrist,  and 
that  his  see  is  that  of  Satan  himself." 

Luther  at  first  pretended  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  bull. 
"  T  learu,"  says  he  in  the  first  work  which  he  published  after  it, 
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"  that  Eck  has  brought  from  Rome  a  new  bull,  which  resembles 
him  so  much,  is  so  stuffed  with  falsehood  and  error,  that  it  might 
well  be  named  Doctor  Eck.  He  gives  out  that  it  is  the  work  of 
the  Pope,  whereas  it  is  only  a  work  of  lies."  After  explaining  his 
reasons  for  doubting  its  genuineness,  Luther  thus  concludes,  "I 
must  with  my  own  eyes  see  the  lead,  the  seal,  the  tape,  the  con- 
clusion, the  signature  of  the  bull — every  part  of  it,  in  short,  or  I 
will  not  estimate  all  this  clamour  at  the  weight  of  a  straw." 

But  no  man  doubted,  not  even  Luther  himself,  that  the  bull  was 
the  Pope's.  Germany  waited  to  see  what  the  Reformer  would  do. 
Would  he  stand  firm  1  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  Wittemberg.  Luther 
did  not  keep  his  contemporaries  long  in  suspense.  On  the  4th  of 
November,  1520,  he  replied  with  a  discharge  of  thunder,  by  pub- 
lishing his  treatise  '  Against  the  Bull  of  Antichrist.' 

"  What  errors,  what  impostures,"  said  he,  "  have  crept  in  among 
the  poor  people  under  the  cloak  of  the  Church,  and  the  pretended 
infallibility  of  the  Pope !  how  many  souls  have  thus  been  lost ! 
how  much  blood  shed  !  what  murders  committed  !  what  kingdoms 
ruined  ! 

Further  on  he  ironically  says,  "  I  know  very  well  how  to  dis- 
tinguish between  art  and  malice,  and  set  very  lit.tle  value  on  a 
malice  which  has  no  art.  To  burn  books  is  so  easy  a  matter  that 
even  children  can  do  it;  how  much  more  the  Holy  Father  and  his 
doctors.  It  would  become  them  to  show  greater  ability  than  is 
requisite  merely  to  burn  books.  Besides,  let  them  destroy  my 
works  !  I  desire  nothing  more;  for  all  I  wished  was  to  guide  men 
to  the  Bible,  that  they  might  thereafter  lay  aside  all  my  writings. 
Good  God  !  if  we  had  the  knowledge  of  Scripture,  what  need  would 
there  be  for  my  writings  1  I  am  free  by  the  grace  of  God,  and 
bulls  neither  solace  nor  frighten  me.  My  strength  and  consolation 
are  where  neither  men  nor  devils  can  assail  them." 

While  Luther  was  speaking  thus  forcibly,  his  perils  were  increas- 
ing. The  scheme  of  his  enemies  was  to  drive  him  out  of  Wittem- 
berg. If  Luther  and  Wittemberg  are  separated,  both  will  be 
destroyed.  A  single  stroke  would  thus  disencumber  Rome  of  both 
the  heretical  doctor  and  the  heretical  university.  Duke  George, 
the  bishop  of  Merseburg,  and  the  theologians  of  Leipsic  were 
labouring  underhand  at  this  work.  Luther  on  being  apprised  of 
it  said,  "  I  leave  this  affair  in  the  hands  of  God."  These  proceed- 
ings were  not  without  result :  Adrian,  professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Wittemberg,  suddenly  turned  against  the  doctor.  It  required  great 
firmness  in  the  faith  to  withstand  the  shock  given  by  the  Roman 
bull.  There  are  characters  which  follow  the  truth  only  a  certain 
distance,  and  such  was  Adrian.  Frightened  at  the  condemnation 
he  quitted  Wittemberg,  and  repaired  to  Leipsic  to  be  near  Dr.  Eok. 

The  bull  began  to  be  executed.  The  voice  of  the  pontiff  of 
Christendom  was  not  an  empty  sound.  Long  had  fire  and  sword 
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taught  subjection  to  it.  Faggot  piles  were  prepared  at  his 
bidding,  and  evei'ything  indicated  that  a  dreadful  catastrophe  was 
to  put  an  end  to  the  audacious  revolt  of  the  Augustine  monk.  In 
October,  1520,  all  the  copies  of  Luther's  works  in  the  shops  of  the 
booksellers  at  Ingolstadt  were  seized,  and  put  under  seal.  The 
Archbishop-Elector  of  Mentz,  moderate  as  he  was,  had  to  banish 
Ulric  of  Hiitten  from  his  court,  and  imprison  his  printer.  The 
papal  Nuncios  having  laid  siege  to  the  young  Emperor,  Charles 
declared  that  he  would  protect  the  ancient  religion ;  and  in  some 
of  his  hereditary  possessions  scaffolds  were  erected,  on  which  the 
writings  of  the  heretic  were  reduced  to  ashes.  Princes  of  the 
Church  and  magistrates  were  present  at  these  auto-da-fe. 

Aleander  was  quite  elated  with  his  success.  "The  Pope,"  said 
he,  in  imitation  of  Prierio,  "  may  dethrone  kings  !  He  may,  if  he 
chooses,  say  to  the  Emperor,  Thou  art  only  a  tanner !  He  knows 
well  how  to  bring  one  or  two  miserable  grammarians  to  their 
senses.  We  will  dispose,  moreover,  of  Duke  Frederick  also." 

To  hear  the  proud  Nuncio,  one  would  have  said  that  the  pile  of 
Mentz  which  consumed  Luther's  books  was  "le  commencement  de 
la  fin"  (the  beginning  of  the  end.)  These  flames,  it  was  said  at 
Rome,  will  carry  terror  into  every  quarter.  Such,  in  truth,  was 
the  effect  on  many  superstitious  and  timid  spirits ;  but  even  in 
the  hereditary  states  of  Charles,  where  alone  it  was  ventured  tc 
execute  the  bull,  the  people,  and  even  the  grandees,  often  answered 
these  pontifical  demonstrations  with  derision,  or  expressions  of 
indignation. 

"Luther,"  said  the  doctors  of  Louvain,  on  presenting  them- 
selves before  Margaret,  Regent  of  the  Netherlands,  "  Luther  is 
subverting  the  Christian  faith." 

"Who  is  this  Luther?"  asked  the  Princess. 

"  An  ignorant  monk." 

"Well,  then,"  replied  she,  "do  you,  who  are  learned,  and  in 
such  numbers,  write  against  him.  The  world  will  credit  a  multitude 
of  learned  men  sooner  than  an  isolated,  ignorant  monk." 

The  doctors  of  Louvain  preferred  an  easier  method.  They 
caused  a  vast  pile  to  be  erected  at  their  own  expense.  The  place 
of  execution  was  covered  with  spectators,  and  students  and 
burghers  were  seen  hastening  through  the  crowd,  their  arms  filled 
with  large  volumes,  which  they  threw  into  the  flames.  Their  zeal 
edified  the  monks  and  doctors ;  but  the  trick  was  afterwards 
discovered.  Instead  of  the  writings  of  Luther,  they  had  thrown 
into  the  fire  the  Sermones  discipuli,  Tartaret,  and  other  scholastic 
and  popish  books. 

The  Count  of  Nassau,  Viceroy  of  Holland,  when  the  Dominicans 
were  soliciting  the  favour  of  burning  the  doctor's  books,  said  to 
them,  "  Go  and  preach  the  gospel  as  purely  as  Luther,  and  you 
will  have  nobody  to  complain  of." 
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At  a  festival,  attended  by  the  leading  princes  of  the  empire,  the 
Reformer  having  become  the  subject  of  conversation,  the  Baron  of 
Ravenstein  said,  aloud,  f '  In  the  space  of  four  centuries,  only  one 
Christian  man  has  dared  to  lift  his  head,  and  the  Pope  is  wishing 
to  put  him  to  death." 

Luther,  conscious  of  the  power  of  his  cause,  remained  tranquil 
amid  the  tumult  which  the  bull  had  excited.  "  Did  you  not  urge 
me  so  keenly,"  said  he  to  Spalatin,  "  I  would  be  silent,  well  know- 
ing that,  by  the  power  and  counsel  of  God,  this  work  must  be 
accomplished."  The  timid  man  was  anxious  for  speech,  the 
strong  man  wished  to  be  silent.  It  was  because  Luther  discerned 
a  power  not  visible  to  the  eyes  of  his  friend.  "  Be  of  good  courage," 
continues  the  Reformer ;  "  Christ  began  these  things,  and  Christ 
will  accomplish  them,  though  I  should  be  put  to  flight  or  put  to 
death.  Jesus  Christ  is  present  here,  and  more  powerful  is  He 
who  is  in  us,  than  he  who  is  in  the  world." 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Luther  Appeals  from  the  Pope  to  a  General  Council — Luther  burns  the  Pope's 
Bull. 

But  duty  obliged  him  to  speak,  in  order  to  manifest  the  truth 
to  the  world.  Rome  has  struck,  and  he  will  make  it  known  how 
he  receives  the  blow.  The  Pope  has  put  him  under  the  ban  of 
the  Church,  and  he  will  put  the  Pope  under  the  ban  of  Christendom. 
Up  to  this  hour  the  Pope's  word  has  been  omnipotent.  Luther 
will  oppose  word  to  word,  and  the  world  will  know  which  is  the 
more  powerful  of  the  two.  "  I  am  desirous,"  said  he,  "  to  set  my 
conscience  at  rest,  by  making  men  aware  of  the  danger  to  which 
they  are  exposed."  At  the  same  time  he  prepares  to  renew  his 
appeal  to  an  universal  council.  An  appeal  from  the  Pope  to  a 
council  was  a  crime,  and  hence  the  mode  in  which  Luther  attempts 
to  justify  himself  is  a  new  act  of  hostility  to  papal  authority. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  November,  a  notary  and  five 
witnesses,  of  whom  Cruciger  was  one,  met  at  ten  o'clock  in  one  of 
the  halls  of  the  Augustine  convent  in  which  the  doctor  resided. 
There  the  public  officer,  Sarctor  of  Eisleben,  having  seated  himself 
to  draw  up  the  minute  of  his  protest,  the  Reformer,  in  presence  of 
the  witnesses,  says,  with  a  solemn  tone  : 

"  Considering  that  a  general  Council  of  the  Christian  Church  is 
above  the  Pope,  especially  in  all  that  concerns  the  faith : 

Considering  that  the  power  of  the  Pope  is  not  above,  but 
beneath  Scripture,  and  that  he  has  no  right  to  worry  the  sheep  of 
Christ,  and  throw  them  into  the  wolf's  mouth  : 

I,  Martin  Luther,  Augustine,  doctor  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  at 
Wittemberg,  do,  by  this  writing,  appeal  for  myself,  and  for  all  who 
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shall  adhere  to  me,  from  the  most  holy  Pope  Leo,  to  a  future 
universal  Christian  Council. 

I  appeal  from  the  said  Pope  Leo,  first,  as  an  unjust,  rash, 
tyrannical  judge,  who  condemns  me  without  hearing  me,  and 
without  explaining  the  grounds  of  his  judgment;  secondly,  as  a 
heretic,  a  strayed,  obdurate  apostate,  condemned  by  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  inasmuch  as  he  ordains  me  to  deny  that  Christian  faith 
is  necessary  in  the  use  of  the  sacraments ;  thirdly,  as  an  enemy, 
an  antichrist,  an  adversary,  a  tyrant  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  who 
dares  to  oppose  his  own  words  to  all  the  words  of  God ;  fourthly, 
as  a  despiser,  a  calumniator,  a  blasphemer  of  the  holy  Christian 
Church  and  a  free  Council,  inasmuch  as  he  pretends  that  a  Council 
is  nothing  in  itself. 

Wherefore,  I  most  humbly  supplicate  the  most  serene,  most 
illustrious, "  excellent,  generous,  noble,  brave,  sage,  and  prudent 
lords,  Charles,  the  Roman  Emperor,  the  electors,  princes,  counts, 
barons,  knights,  gentlemen,  counsellors,  towns,  and  commonalties, 
throughout  Germany,  to  adhere  to  my  protestation,  and  join  me 
in  resisting  the  antichristian  conduct  of  the  Pope,  for  the  glory  of 
God,  the  defence  of  the  Church,  and  of  Christian  doctrine,  and 
the  maintenance  of  free  councils  in  Christendom.  Let  them  do  so, 
and  Christ  our  Lord  will  richly  recompense  them  by  his  eternal 
grace.  But  if  there  are  any  who  daspise  my  prayer,  and  continue 
to  obey  that  impious  man,  the  Pope,  rather  than  God,  I,  by  these 
presents,  shake  myself  free  of  the  responsibility.  Having  faithfully 
warned  their  consciences,  I  leave  them,  as  well  as  the  Pope,  and 
all  his  adherents,  to  the  sovereign  judgment  of  God." 

Such  is  Luther's  deed  of  divorce,  such  his  answer  to  the  papal 
bull.  There  is  great  seriousness  in  this  declaration.  The  accusa- 
tions which  he  brings  against  the  Pope  are  very  grave,  and  are 
not  made  in  a  spirit  of  levity.  This  protestation  spread  over 
Germany,  and  was  sent  to  the  leading  courts  of  Christendom. 

Though  the  step  which  Luther  had  just  taken  seemed  the  very 
height  of  daring,  he  had  a  still  bolder  step  in  reserve.  The  monk 
of  Wittemberg  will  do  all  that  the  Pope  dares  to  do.  The  son  of 
the  Medicis,  and  the  son  of  the  miner  of  Mansfeld,  have  descended 
into  the  lists,  and  in  this  mortal  struggle,  which  shakes  the  world, 
not  a  blow  is  given  by  the  one  which  is  not  returned  by  the  other. 
On  the  10th  December,  a  notice  appeared  on  the  walls  of  Wittem- 
berg, inviting  the  professors  and  students  to  meet  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  at  the  east  gate,  near  the  holy  cross.  A  great 
number  of  teachers  and  pupils  assembled,  and  Luther,  walking  at 
their  head,  led  the  procession  to  the  appointed  spot. 

How  many  faggot  piles  has  Rome  kindled  in  the  course  of  ages  ! 
Luther  desires  to  make  a  better  application  of  the  great  Roman 
principle.  He  only  wishes  to  rid  himself  of  some  old  papers,  and 
the  fire,  he  thinks,  is  the  fit  instrument  for  that. 
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A  scaffold  had  been  prepared.  One  of  the  oldest  masters  of  arts 
applied  the  torch.  At  the  moment  when  the  flames  rose,  the 
redoubted  Augustine,  dressed  in  his  frock,  was  seen  to  approach 
the  pile,  holding  in  his  hands  the  Canon  Law,  the  Decretals,  the 
Clementines,  the  Extravagants  of  the  Popes,  some  writings  of  Eck 
and  Emser,  and  the  papal  bull.  The  Decretals  having  first  been 
consumed,  Luther  held  up  the  bull,  and  saying,  "  Since  thou  hast 
grieved  the  Lord's  anointed,  let  the  eternal  fire  grieve  and  consume 
thee,"  threw  it  into  the  flames. 

Never  was  war  declared  with  more  energy  and  resolution. 
Luther  quietly  took  the  road  back  to  the  town,  and  the  crowd  of 
doctors,  professors,  and  students,  after  a  loud  cheer,  returned  with 
him  to  Wittemberg.  "The  Decretals,"  said  Luther,  "resemble  a 
body  with  a  head  as  soft  as  that  of  a  maiden,  limbs  as  full  of 
violence  as  those  of  a  lion,  and  a  tail  with  as  many  wiles  as  a 
serpent.  In  all  the  papal  laws,  there  is  not  one  word  to  teach  us 
who  Jesus  Christ  is.  My  enemies,"  continues  he,  "  have  been  able, 
by  burning  my  books,  to  injure  the  truth  in  the  minds  of  the 
common  people,  and  therefore  I  have  burnt  their  books  in  my  turn. 
A  serious  struggle  has  now  commenced.  Hitherto  I  have  only 
had  child's  play  with  the  Pope.  I  began  the  work  in  the  name  of 
God  ;  it  will  be  terminated  without  me  and  by  His  power.  If  they 
burn  my  books,  in  which,  to  speak  without  vain-glory,  there  is 
more  of  the  gospel  than  in  all  the  books  of  the  Pope,  I  am  entitled, 
a  fortiori,  to  burn  theirs,  in  which  there  is  nothing  good." 

Had  Luther  commenced  the  Reformation  in  this  way,  such  a 
proceeding  would  doubtless  have  led  to  fatal  results.  Fanaticism 
would  have  been  able  to  lay  hold  of  it,  and  throw  the  Church  into 
a  course  of  disorder  and  violence.  But  the  Reformer's  grave 
exposition  of  Scripture  had  formed  a  prelude  to  his  work.  The 
foundations  had  been  wisely  laid,  and  now  the  mighty  stroke  which 
he  had  just  given  would  not  only  expose  him  to  no  hazard,  but 
even  accelerate  the  hour  when  Christendom  would  be  delivered 
from  her  chains. 

Thus  solemnly  did  Luther  declare  his  separation  from  the  Pope 
and  his  church.  After  his  letter  to  Leo  he  might  think  this  neces- 
sary. He  accepted  the  excommunication  which  Rome  had  pro- 
nounced. It  made  the  Christian  world  aware  that  there  was  now 
mortal  war  between  him  and  the  Pope.  On  reaching  the  shore,  he 
burnt  his  ships,  and  left  himself  no  alternative  but  that  of  advanc- 
ing to  the  combat. 

Luther  had  returned  to  Wittemberg.  Next  day  the  academic 
hall  was  fuller  than  usual.  Men's  minds  were  excited.  A  feeling 
of  solemnity  prevailed  throughout  the 'audience,  in .  expectation  of 
an  address  from  the  doctor.  He  commented  on  the  Psalms,  a  task 
which  he  had  commenced  in  March  of  the  previous  year.  Having 
finished  his  lecture,  he  paused  a  few  moments,  and,  then  said  firmly, 
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*'Be  on  your  guard  against  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  Pope. 
I  have  burned  the  Decretals,  but  it  is  only  child's  play.  It  is 
time,  and  more  than  time,  to  burn  the  Pope.  I  mean,  he  instantly 
resumed,  the  see  of  Rome,  with  all  its  doctrines  and  abominations." 
Then,  assuming  a  more  solemn  tone,  he  said,  "  If  you  do  not,  with 
all  your  heart,  combat  the  impious  government  of  the  Pope,  you 
cannot  be  saved.  Whoever  takes  pleasure  in  the  religion  and 
worship  of  the  papacy  will  be  eternally  lost  in  the  life  to  come. 

"If  we  reject  it,"  added  he,  "we  may  expect  all  kinds  of  dan- 
gers and  even  the  loss  of  life.  But  it  is  far  better  to  run  such 
risks  in  the  world  than  to  be  silent !  As  long  as  I  live  I  will  warn 
my  brethren  of  the  sore  and  plague  of  Babylon,  lest  several  who 
are  with  us  fall  back  with  the  others  into  the  abyss  of  hell." 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
audience  by  language,  the  energy  of  which  still  makes  us  wonder. 

This  discourse,  and  the  act  which  crowned  it,  mark  an  import- 
ant epoch  in  the  Reformation.  The  Leipsic  discussion  had  detached 
Luther  inwardly  from  the  Pope.  But  the  moment  when  he  burned 
the  bull  was  that  in  which  he  declared,  in  the  most  expressive 
manner,  his  entire  separation  from  the  bishop  of  Rome  and  his 
church,  and  his  attachment  to  the  Church  universal,  as  founded 
by  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ.  After  three  centuries  the  fire 
which  he  kindled  at  the  East  gate  is  still  burning. 

"  The  Pope,"  said  he,  "  has  three  crowns,  and  they  are  these : 
the  first  is  against  God,  for  he  condemns  religion, — the  second 
against  the  emperor,  for  he  condemns  the  secular  power, — and  the 
third  against  society,  for  he  condemns  marriage."  When  he  was 
reproached  with  inveighing  too  violently  against  the  papacy,  he 
replied,  "  Ah  !  I  wish  everything  I  testify  against  him  were  a  clap 
of  thunder,  and  every  one  of  my  words  were  a  thunderbolt." 

This  firmness  of  Luther  was  communicated  to  his  friends  and 
countrymen.  A  whole  nation  rallied  round  him.  The  University 
of  Wittemberg  in  particular  always  became  more  attached  to  the 
hero  to  whom  it  owed  its  importance  and  renown.  Carlstadt 
raised  his  voice  against  "  the  raging  lion  of  Florence,"  who  tore 
divine  and  human  laws  to  pieces,  and  trampled  under  foot  the 
principles  of  eternal  truth.  At  this  time  Melancthon  also  addressed 
the  States  of  the  empire  in  a  writing  characterised  by  his  usual 
elegance  and  wisdom.  It  was  a  reply  to  a  treatise  attributed  to 
Emser,  but  published  under  the  name  of  Rhadinus,  a  Roman 
theologian.  Luther  himself  spoke  not  more  forcibly,  and  yet  there 
is  a  grace  in  Melancthon's  words  which  gives  them  access  to  the 
heart. 

War  is  thus  declared  on  all  sides.  The  combatants  have  thrown 
away  their  scabbards.  The  Word  of  God  has  resumed  its  rights, 
and  deposes  him  who  had  gone  the  length  of  usurping  God's  place 
Society  is  shaken  throughout.  No  period  is  without  egotistical 
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men,  who  would  willingly  leave  human  society  in  error  and  corrup- 
tion, but  wise  men,  even  the  timid  among  them,  think  differently. 

The  courageous  doctor,  though  he  protests,  also  retracts  some  of 
his  propositions.  Surprise  will  cease  when  his  mode  of  doing  it  is 
known.  After  quoting  the  four  propositions  on  indulgences,  con- 
demned by  the  bull,  he  simply  adds, 

"  In  honour  of  the  holy  and  learned  bull  I  retract  all  that  I 
have  ever  taught  touching  indulgences.  If  my  books  have  been 
justly  burned,  it  must  certainly  be  because  I  conceded  something 
to  the  Pope  in  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  ;  wherefore,  I  myself 
condemn  them  to  the  fire." 

He  also  retracts  in  regard  to  John  Huss.  "  I  say  now,  not  that 
some  articles,  but  all  the  articles  of  John  Huss,  are  Christian 
throughout.  The  Pope,  in  condemning  Huss,  condemned  the 
gospel.  I  have  done  five  times  more  than  he,  and  yet  I  much  fear 
have  not  done  enough.  Huss  merely  says,  that  a  wicked  Pope  is 
not  a  member  of  Christendom;  but  I,  were  St.  Peter  himself 
sitting  to-day  at  Rome,  would  deny  that  he  was  Pope  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  God." 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Luther  discussed  at  the  Emperor's  Court — The  Papal  Nuncio's  demands — The 
Elector  Protects  Luther — Advice  of  Erasmus — The  Emperor's  Policy. 

The  powerful  words  of  the  Reformer  penetrated  all  minds,  and 
contributed  to  their  emancipation.  The  sparks  of  light  which  each 
word  threw  out  were  communicated  to  the  whole  nation.  But  a 
great  question  remained  to  be  solved.  Would  the  prince,  in  whose 
states  Luther  dwelt,  favour  the  execution  of  the  bull,  or  would  he 
oppose  it?  The  reply  seemed  doubtful.  At  that  time  the  Elector 
and  all  the  princes  of  the  empire  were  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  the 
crown  of  Charlemagne  was  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  youngest 
but  most  powerful  monarch  of  Christendom.  Unprecedented  pomp 
and  magnificence  were  displayed  in  the  ceremony.  Charles  V., 
Frederick,  the  princes,  ministers,  and  ambassadors,  immediately 
after  repaired  to  Cologne,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  the  plague  was 
raging,  seemed  to  empty  itself  into  this  ancient  town  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine. 

Among  the  crowd  of  strangers  who  pressed  into  the  city  were 
the  two  papal  nuncios,  Marino  Carracioli  arid  Jerome  Aleander. 
Carracioli,  who  had  previously  executed  a  mission  to  Maximilian, 
was  appointed  to  congratulate  the  new  Emperor,  and  confer  with 
him  on  matters  of  state.  But  Rome  had  become  aware  that,  in 
order  to  succeed  in  extinguishing  the  Reformation,  it  was  necessary 
to  send  into  Germany  a  nuncio  specially  entrusted  with  the  task, 
and  with  a  character,  address,  and  activity  fitted  to  accomplish  it. 
Aleander  had  been  selected 
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This  man,  who  was  afterwards  decorated  with  the  cardinals' 
purple,  seems  to  have  been  of  rather  an  ancient  family,  and  not  of 
Jewish  parentage  as  has  been  said.  His  skill  in  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  and  Arabic,  gave  him  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
learned  man  of  his  age.  He  threw  his  whole  soul  into  whatever 
he  underti  ok.  The  zeal  with  which  he  studied  languages  was  not 
a  whit  stronger  than  that  which  he  displayed  in  persecuting  the 
Reformation.  Leo  X.  took  him  into  his  service.  Protestant 
historians  speak  of  his  epicurean  habits — Roman  historians  of  the 
integrity  of  his  life.  He  seems  to  have  been  fond  of  luxury,  show, 
and  amusement.  "  Aleander,"  says  his  old  friend  Erasmus,  "lived 
in  Venice,  in  high  office,  but  in  low  epicureanism."  He  is  admitted 
to  have  been  violent  in  temper,  prompt  in  action,  full  of  ardour, 
indefatigable,  imperious,  and  devoted  to  the  Pope.  Eck  is  the 
blustering,  intrepid  champion  of  the  school, — Aleander  the  proud 
ambassador  of  the  arrogant  court  of  the  pontiffs.  He  seemed 
formed  to  be  a  nuncio. 

Rome  had  made  every  preparation  to  destroy  the  monk  of  Wit- 
temberg.  The  duty  of  assisting  at  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  r 
as  representative  of  the  Pope,  was  to  Aleander  only  a  secondary 
mission,  fitted  to  facilitate  his  task  by  the  respect  which  it  secured 
to  him.  The  essential  part  of  his  commission  was  to  dispose 
Charles  to  crush  the  growing  Reformation.  In  putting  the  bull 
into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  the  Nuncio  had  thus  addressed 
him  : — "The  Pope,  who  has  succeeded  with  so  many  great  princes, 
will  have  little  difficulty  in  bringing  three  grammarians  to  order." 
By  these  he  meant  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  Erasmus.  Erasmus 
was  present  at  this  audience. 

No  sooner  had  Aleander  arrived  at  Cologne,  than  he  proceeded 
in  concert  with  Carracioli,  to  put  everything  in  train  for  burning 
Luther's  heretical  writings  throughout  the  empire,  but  more  especi- 
ally under  the  eyes  of  the  princes  of  Germany  who  were  then 
assembled.  Charles  V.  had  already  consented  to  its  being  done  in 
his  hereditary  states.  The  minds  of  men  were  greatly  agitated. 

"Such  measures,"  it  was  said  to  the  ministers  of  Charles,  and 
to  the  nuncios  themselves,  "  far  from  curing  the  evil,  will  only 
make  it  worse.  Do  you  imagine  that  the  doctrine  of  Luther  exists 
only  in  the  books  which  you  throw  into  the  flames?  It  is  written 
where  you  cannot  reach  it— on  the  hearts  of  the  population.  If 
you  will  employ  force,  it  must  be  that  of  innumerable  swords, 
drawn  to  massacre  an  immense  multitude.  Some  billets  of  wood, 
collected  for  the  purpose  of  consuming  some  bits  of  paper,  will  do 
nothing ;  such  weapons  become  not  the  dignity  either  of  the 
Emperor  or  the  Pontiff." 

The  Nuncio  defended  his  faggot  piles.  "  These  flames,"  said  he, 
"  are  a  sentence  of  condemnation  written  in  gigantic  letters,  and. 
understood  alike  by  those  who  are  near,  and  those  who  are  at  a 
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distance,  by  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  by  those  even  who 
cannot  read." 

But,  in  reality,  the  Nuncio's  efforts  were  directed  not  against 
papers  and  books,  but  Luther  himself.  "  These  flames,"  resumed 
he,  "  are  not  sufficient  to  purify  the  infected  air  of  Germany.  If 
they  deter  the  simple,  they  do  not  correct  the  wicked.  The  thing 
wanted  is  an  edict  from  the  Emperor  against  Luther's  head." 

Aleander  did  not  find  the  Emperor  so  complying  on  the  subject 
of  the  Reformer's  person  as  on  that  of  his  books. 

"Having  just  ascended  the  throne,"  said  he  to  Aleander,  "I 
cannot,  without  the  advice  of  my  counsellors,  and  the  consent  of 
the  princes,  strike  such  a  blow  at  an  immense  faction,  surrounded 
by  such  powerful  defenders.  Let  us  first  know  what  our  father, 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  thinks  of  the  affair ;  after  that,  we  shall  see 
what  answer  to  give  to  the  Pope."  On  the  Elector,  therefore,  the 
nuncios  proceeded  to  try  their  wiles,  and  the  power  of  their  elo- 
quence. 

On  the  first  Sunday  of  November,  after  Frederick  had  attended 
mass  in  the  convent  of  the  Cordeliers,  Carracioli  and  Aleander 
requested  an  audience.  He  received  them  in  the  presence  of  the 
Bishop  of  Trent,  and  several  of  his  counsellors.  Carracioli  first 
presented  the  papal  brief.  Milder  than  Aleander,  he  thought  it 
best  to  gain  the  Elector  by  flattery,  and  began  to  laud  him  and 
his  ancestors.  "  In  you,"  said  he,  "  we  hope  for  the  salvation  of 
the  Roman  Church  and  the  Roman  empire." 

But  the  impetuous  Aleander,  wishing  to  come  to  the  point,  came 
briskly  forward,  and  interrupted  his  colleague,  who  modestly  gave 
way  to  him. 

"It  is  to  me,"  said  he,  "and  Eck,  that  Martin's  affair  has  been 
entrusted.  See  the  immense  perils  to  which  this  man  exposes  the 
Christian  commonwealth.  If  a  remedy  is  not  speedily  applied,  the 
empire  is  destroyed.  What  ruined  the  Greeks  if  it  was  not  their 
abandonment  of  the  Pope  ?  You  cannot  remain  united  to  Luther 
without  separating  from  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  name  of  his  Holiness, 
I  ask  of  you  two  things  :  first,  to  burn  the  writings  of  Luther  ; 
secondly,  to  punish  him  according  to  his  demerits,  or  at  least  to 
give  him  up  a  prisoner  to  the  Pope.  The  Emperor,  and  all  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  have  declared  their  readiness  to  accede  to 
our  demands  ;  you  alone  still  hesitate." 

Frederick  replied,  by  the  intervention  of  the  Bishop  of  Trent, 
"  This  affair  is  too  grave  to  be  decided  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
We  will  acquaint  you  with  our  resolution." 

Frederick's  position  was  difficult.  What  course  will  he  adopt  ? 
On  the  one  side  are  the  Emperor,  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and 
the  chief  pontiff  of  Christendom,  from  whose  authority  the  Elector 
has  as  yet  no  thought  of  withdrawing;  on  the  other,  a  monk,  a 
feeble  monk ;  for  his  person  is  all  that  is  asked.  The  reign  of  the 
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Emperor  has  just  commenced,  and  will  discord  be  thrown  into  the 
empire  by  Frederick,  the  oldest  and  wisest  of  all  the  princes  of 
Germany  ?  Besides,  can  he  renounce  that  piety  which  led  him  as 
far  as  the  sepulchre  of  Christ? 

Other  voices  were  then  heard.  John  Frederick,  son  of  Duke 
John,  and  nephew  of  Frederick,  the  pupil  of  Spalatin,  a  young 
prince,  seventeen  years  of  age,  who  afterwards  wore  the  electoral 
crown,  and  whos3  reign  was  marked  by  great  misfortune,  had  been 
inspired  by  a  heartfelt  love  of  the  truth,  and  was  strongly  attached 
to  Luther.  When  he  saw  him  struck  with  the  anathemas  of  Rome, 
be  embraced  his  cause  with  the  warmth  of  a  young  Christian  and 
a  young  prince.  He  wrote  to  the  doctor,  he  wrote  also  to  his 
uncle  soliciting  him  to  protect  Luther  against  his  enemies.  At 
the  same  time  Spalatin,  though  indeed  he  was  often  very  despond- 
ing, Pontanus,  and  the  other  counsellors  who  were  with  the  Elector 
at  Cologne,  represented  to  him  that  he  could  not  abandon  the 
Reformer. 

Amid  the  general  agitation,  only  one  man  remained  tranquil — 
that  man  was  Luther.  While  others  were  trying  to  save  him  by 
the  influence  of  the  great,  the  monk,  in  bis  cloister  at  Wittemberg, 
thought  that  the  great  stood  more  in  need  of  being  saved  by  him. 
Writing  to  Spalatin,  he  says,  "  If  the  gospel  was  of  a  nature  to  be 
propagated  or  maintained  by  the  power  of  the  world,  God  would 
not  have  entrusted  it  to  fishermen.  To  defend  the  gospel  appertains 
not  to  the  princes  and  pontiffs  of  this  world.  They  have  enough 
to  do  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  and 
his  Anointed.  If  I  speak,  I  do  it  in  order  that  they  may  obtain 
the  knowledge  of  the  divine  word  and  be  saved  by  it." 

Luther's  expectation  was  not  to  be  deceived.  The  faith  which 
a  convent  of  Wittemberg  contained  exercised  its  influence  in  the 
palaces  of  Cologne.  The  heart  of  Frederick,  shaken  perhaps  for 
an  instant,  became  gradually  stronger.  He  was  indignant  that 
the  Pope,  notwithstanding  of  urgent  entreaties  to  investigate  the 
matter  in  Germany,  had  condemned  it  at  Rome,  on  the  demand  of 
the  Reformer's  personal  enemy ;  and  that  in  his  absence  that 
enemy  should  have  dared  to  publish  in  Saxony  a  bull  which 
threatened  the  existence  of  the  University  and  the  peace  of  his 
people.  Besides,  the  Elector  was  convinced  that  Luther  had  been 
wronged.  He  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  delivering  an  innocent 
man  into  the  cruel  hands  of  his  enemies.  Justice,  rather  than  the 
Pope,  such  was  the  rule  he  adopted.  He  resolved  not  to  yield  to 
Rome. 

On  the  4th  November,  when  the  Roman  nuncios  were  in  his 
presence  with  the  Bishop  of  Trent,  his  counsellors  announced  to 
them,  on  the  part  of  the  Elector,  that  he  was  much  grieved  to  see 
how  Doctor  Eck  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  his  absence  to  involve 
in  condemnation  several  persons  not  adverted  to  in  the  bull ;  that 
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it  might  be  that,  since  his  departure,  an  immense  number  of  the 
learned  and  the  ignorant,  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  had  united  in 
adhering  to  the  cause  and  the  appeal  of  Luther ;  that  neither  his 
Imperial  Majesty,  nor  any  person,  had  shown  him  that  the  writings 
of  Luther  had  been  refuted,  and  that  the  only  thing  now  necessary 
was  to  throw  them  into  the  fire,  that  he  moreover  demanded  a  safe 
conduct  for  Doctor  Luther,  to  enable  him  to  appear  before  learned, 
pious,  and  important  judges. 

After  this  declaration,  Aleander,  Carracioli,  and  their  suite, 
retired  to  deliberate.  It  was  the  first  time  the  Elector  had  publicly 
declared  his  intentions  with  regard  to  the  Reformer.  The  nuncios 
had  anticipated  a  very  different  result.  "Now,"  thought  they, 
"  that  the  Elector  by  persisting  in  playing  his  part  of  impartiality, 
would  expose  himself  to  dangers,  the  full  extent  of  which  cannot 
be  forseen,  he  will  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  monk.  So  Rome 
had  reasoned.  But  her  schemes  were  destined  to  fail  before  a 
power  to  which  she  had  not  adverted — the  love  of  justice  and  truth. 

When  again  before  the  Elector's  counsellors,  "I  would  fain 
know,"  said  the  imperious  Aleander,  "  what  the  Elector  would 
think  were  one  of  his  subjects  to  choose  the  King  of  France  or  some 
other  foreign  prince  for  judge?"  Seeing  at  length  that  the  Saxon 
counsellors  were  not  to  be  shaken,  he  said,  "  We  will  execute  the 
bull ;  we  will  prosecute  and  burn  the  writings  of  Luther.  As  to 
his  person,"  added  he,  affecting  a  disdainful  indifference,  "the  Pope 
has  no  anxiety  to  dip  his  hand  in  the  blood  of  the  wretch." 

News  of  the  reply  which  the  Elector  had  given  to  the  nuncios 
having  reached  Wittemberg,  Luther's  friends  were  overjoyed. 
Melancthon  and  :  Amsdorff,  in  particular,  cherished  the  most 
flattering  hopes.  "The  German  nobility,"  said  Melancthon,  "will 
shape  their  course  by  the  example  of  a  prince  whom  they  follow  in 
everything  as  their  Nestor.  If  "Homer  called  his  hero,  '  the  ivall 
of  the  Greeks'  why  should  not  Frederick  be  called  '  the  wall  of  the 
Germans  ? ' " 

Erasmus,  the  oracle  of  courts,  the  torch  of  the  schools,  the  light 
of  the  world,  was  then  at  Cologne,  having  been  invited  thither  by 
several  princes  who  wished  to  consult  him.  At  the  period  of  the 
Reformation,  Erasmus  was  at  the  head  of  the  true  middle  (juste 
milieu)  party,  at  least  he  thought  he  was,  but  erroneously ;  for 
when  truth  and  error  are  in  presence  of  each  other,  the  right  side 
is  not  the  middle.  He  was  the  chief  of  that  philosophical  and 
university  party,  which  had  for  ages  aspired  to  correct  Rome, 
without  being  able  to  do  so;  he  was  the  representative  of  human 
wisdom ;  but  this  wisdom  was  too  weak  to  repress  the  arrogance  of 
the  papacy.  The  wisdom  of  God  was  necessary — that  wisdom 
which  the  world  often  calls  folly,  but  at  the  bidding  of  which 
mountains  are  crushed.  Erasmus  was  unwilling  either  to  throw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  Luther,  or  to  seat  himself  at  the  feet  of 
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the  Pope.  He  hesitated,  and  often  vibrated  between  these  two 
powers,  sometimes  attracted  towards  Luther,  and  then  suddenly 
repelled  towards  the  Pope.  He  had  declared  for  Luther  in  a  letter 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  in  which  he  had  said; — "The  last 
spark  of  Christian  piety  seems  ready  to  be  extinguished.  It  is  this 
that  has  moved  Luther's  heart ;  he  cares  neither  for  money  nor 
honour."  The  publication  of  this  letter  by  the  imprudent  Ulric 
von  Hiitten  subjected  Erasmus  to  so  much  annoyance  that  he 
resolved  to  act  with  more  prudence  in  future.  Besides,  he  was 
accused  of  being  in  concert  with  Luther,  whose  unguarded  speeches 
moreover  offended  him.  "Almost  all  good  people,"  said  he,  "are 
for  Luther,  but  I  see  that  we  are  on  the  high  way  to  a  revolt.  I 
would  not  have  my  name  coupled  with  his.  It  hurts  me  and  does 
him  no  good." 

"Be  it  so,"  replied  Luther,  "since  it  pains  you,  I  promise  never 
to  mention  your  name,  nor  that  of  any  of  your  friends."  Such 
was  the  man  to  whom  both  the  enemies  and  the  friends  of  the 
Reformer  applied. 

The  Elector,  aware  that  the  opinion  of  a  man  so  much  respected 
as  Erasmus  would  carry  great  weight,  invited  the  illustrious 
Dutchman  to  come  to  him.  Erasmus  complied.  This  was  on  the 
5th  of  December.  The  friends  of  Luther  saw  this  step  not  without 
secret  apprehension.  The  Elector  was  sitting  before  the  fire,  with 
Spalatin  beside  him,  when  Erasmus  was  introduced.  "  What  think 
you  of  Luther?"  immediately  asked  Frederick.  The  prudent 
Erasmus,  surprised  at  the  direct  question,  at  first  tried  to  evade 
it.  He  twisted  his  mouth,  bit  his  lips,  and  said  nothing.  Then 
the  Elector,  opening  his  eyes  (says  Spalatin,)  as  he  was  wont  to 
do  when  speaking  to  persons  from  whom  he  wished  a  precise 
unswer,  looked  piercingly  at  Erasmus,  who,  not  knowing  how  to 
disembarrass  himself,  at  last  said,  half  in  jest, 

"  Luther  has  committed  two  great  faults ;  he  has  attacked  the 
Pope's  crown  and  the  monks'  belly." 

The  Elector  smiled,  but  gave  Erasmus  to  understand  that  he 
was  in  earnest.     Then  Erasmus,  laying  aside  his  reserve,  said, 

"The  source  of  all  this  dispute  is  the  hatred  of  the  monks 
against  letters,  and  the  fear  they  have  of  seeing  an  end  put  to 
their  tyranny.  What  have  they  put  in  operation  against  Luther? 
Clamour,  cabal,  hatred,  libels.  The  more  virtuous,  and  the  more 
attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  a  man  is,  the  less  is  he 
opposed  to  Luther.  The  harshness  of  the  bull  has  excited  the  in 
dignation  of  all  good  men,  and  nobody  has  been  able  to  discover 
in  it  the  meekness  of  a  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ.  Out  of  so  many 
universities  two  only  have  attacked  Luther,  and  even  these  have 
only  condemned,  not  convicted  him.  Let  not  people  deceive  them- 
selves ;  the  danger  is  greater  than  some  suppose.  Things  difficult 
and  arduous  are  at  hand.  To  begin  the  reign  of  Charles  with  au 
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act  so  hateful  as  the  imprisonment  of  Luther  would  be  of  sad 
augury.  The  world  is  thirsting  for  evangelical  truth.  Let  us 
beware  of  culpably  resisting  it.  Let  the  affair  be  examined  by 
grave  men  of  sound  judgment ;  this  would  be  more  accordant  with 
the  dignity  of  the  Pope  himself." 

Thus  spoke  Erasmus  to  the  Elector.  The  reader  will  perhaps 
be  astonished  at  his  frankness ;  but  Erasmus  knew  to  whom  he 
was  speaking.  Spalatin  was  delighted,  and  going  out  with 
Erasmus,  accompanied  him  as  far  as  the  house  of  the  Count  of 
Nuenar,  provost  of  Cologne,  where  the  illustrious  scholar  was 
residing.  Erasmus,  in  a  fit  of  frankness,  went  into  his  room,  took 
up  the  pen  and  wrote  down  the  substance  of  what  he  had  said  to 
the  Elector,  and  gave  it  to  Spalatin.  But  fear  of  Aleander  soon 
took  possession  of  the  timid  Erasmus,  the  courage  which  he  had 
felt  in  the  presence  of  the  Elector  and  his  chaplain  vanished,  and 
he  begged  Spalatin  to  send  back  his  too  bold  writing  lest  it 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  terrible  Nuncio.  It  was  too 
late. 

The  Elector,  feeling  strong  in  the  opinion  of  Erasmus,  spoke  in 
more  decided  terms  to  the  Emperor.  Erasmus  himself  strove  in 
nocturnal  conferences,  like  Nicodemus  of  old,  to  persuade  the 
counsellors  of  Charles  that  it  was  necessary  to  remit  the  whole 
affair  to  impartial  judges.  Perhaps  he  had  some  hope  of  being 
named  arbiter  in  this  cause  which  threatened  to  divide  the 
Christian  world.  His  vanity  would  have  been  flattered  by  the 
office.  But,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  lose  himself  at  Rome,  he 
wrote  the  most  submissive  letters  to  Leo,  who  replied  in  kind  terms, 
and  thereby  put  poor  Aleander  to  the  torture.  From  love  to  the 
Pope,  he  could  have  sharply  rebuked  the  Pope.  Erasmus 
communicated  the  pontiffs  letters  because  they  added  to  his 
credit.  The  Nuncio  made  a  complaint  at  Rome. 

"Pretend,"  was  the  answer,  "that  you  do  not  observe  the 
naughtiness  of  that  man.  Prudence  requires  it :  it  is  necessary  to 
leave  the  door  open  for  repentance." 

Charles  V.  himself  embraced  a  vacilliating  system,  which 
consisted  in  flattering  both  the  Pope  and  the  Elector,  and  in 
seeming  to  incline  alternately  towards  the  one  or  the  other 
according  to  the  wants  of  the  moment.  One  of  his  ministers, 
whom  he  had  sent  to  Rome  on  certain  Spanish  matters,  had 
arrived  at  the  very  time  when  Eck  was  loudly  prosecuting  Luther's 
condemnation.  The  wily  ambassador  instantly  saw  the  advantages 
which  his  master  might  derive  from  the  Saxon  monk,  and  on 
the  12th  May,  1520,  wrote  the  Emperor,  who  was  still  in 
Spain  :  "Your  Majesty  should  go  into  Germany,  and  there  show 
some  favour  to  one  Martin  Luther,  who  is  at  the  Court  of  Saxony, 
and,  by  his  discourses,  is  giving  much  uneasiness  to  the  Court  of 
Rome."  Such,  at  the  outset,  was  the  light  in  which  Charles 
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viewed  the  matter.  His  object  was  not  to  know  on  which  side 
truth  or  error  lay,  or  to  ascertain  what  the  great  interest  of 
Germany  demanded.  What  does  policy  require,  and  by  what 
means  can  the  Pope  be  induced  to  support  the  Emperor  t  this 
was  the  whole  question,  and  at  Rome  was  well  known  to  be  so. 

The  ministers  of  Charles  gave  Aleander  a  hint  of  the  plan  which 
their  master  meant  to  follow.  "  The  Emperor,"  said  they,  "  will 
act  towards  the  Pope  as  the  Pope  acts  towards  the  Emperor :  for 
he  cares  not  to  increase  the  power  of  his  rivals,  and  in  particular 
of  the  king  of  France." 

At  these  words  the  imperious  Nuncio  gave  vent  to  his  indignation : 
"What!"  replied  he,  "even  should  the  Pope  abandon  the 
Emperor  must  the  Emperor  abandon  religion  1  If  Charles  means 
thus  to  take  his  revenge  let  him  tremble !  This  unprincipled 
course  will  turn  against  himself." 

The  imperial  diplomatists  were  not  moved  by  the  menaces  of 
the  Nuncio. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

The  Diet  of  Worms — The  Emperor's  Difficulties — The  Nuncio's  Alarm — The 
Elector  sets  out  without  Luther — Excommunication  of  the  Pope. 

The  Reformation,  which  commenced  with  the  struggles  of  an 
humble  soul  in  the  cell  of  a  convent  at  Erfurt,  had  never  ceased 
to  advance.  An  obscure  individual,  with  the  Word  of  life  in  his 
hand,  had  stood  erect  in  presence  of  worldly  grandeur,  and  made 
it  tremble.  This  Word  he  had  opposed,  first,  to  Tezel  and  his 
numerous  host,  and  these  avaricious  merchants,  after  a  momentary 
resistance,  had  taken  flight.  Next,  he  had  opposed  it  to  the 
Legate  of  Rome  at  Augsburg,  and  the  Legate,  paralysed,  had 
allowed  his  prey  to  escape.  At  a  later  period  he  had  opposed  it  to 
t'ie  champions  of  learning  in  the  halls  of  Leipsic,  and  the  astonished 
theologians  had  seen  their  syllogistic  weapons  broken  to  pieces  in 
their  hands.  At  last  he  had  opposed  it  to  the  Pope,  who,  disturbed 
in  his  sleep,  had  risen  up  upon  his  throne,  and  thundered  at  the 
troublesome  monk;  but  the  whole  power  of  the  head  of  Christendom 
this  Word  had  paralysed.  The  Word  had  still  a  last  struggle  to 
maintain.  It  behoved  to  triumph  over  the  Emperor  of  the  West, 
over  the  kings  and  princess  of  the  earth,  and  then,  victorious  ovei 
all  the  powers  of  the  world,  take  its  place  in  the  Church  to  reign 
in  it  as  the  pure  Word  of  God. 

The  whole  kingdom  was  agitated.  Princes  and  nobles,  knights 
and  citizens,  clergy  and  laity,  town  and  country,  all  were  engrossed. 
A  mighty  religious  revolution,  of  which  God  himself  was  the  prime 
mover,  but  which  was  also  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the 
pecpl?,  was  threatening  to  overthrow  the  long  »r3nerated  head  ui 
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the  Roman  hierarchy.  A  new  generation,  of  a  grave,  profound, 
active,  and  energetic  spirit,  filled  the  universities,  towns,  courts, 
and  castles,  the  rural  districts,  and  not  unfrequently  cloisters  also. 
The  feeling  that  a  great  social  transformation  was  at  hand  animated 
all  minds  with  holy  enthusiasm.  In  what  relation  will  the  new 
Emperor  stand  to  this  movement  of  the  age,  and  what  will  be  the 
issue  of  the  mighty  impulse,  by  which  all  feel  that  they  are  borne 
along  1 

A  solemn  Diet  was  about  to  be  opened.  It  was  the  first 
imperial  assembly  over  which  the  youthful  Charles  was  to  preside. 
Nuremberg,  where,  in  virtue  of  the  Golden  Bull,  it  ought  to  have 
been  held,  being  desolated  by  the  plague,  it  had  been  summoned 
to  meet  at  Worms,  on  the  6th  of  January,  1521.  Never  had  a 
Diet  been  attended  by  so  many  princes.  All  desired  to  be  present 
at  this  first  act  of  the  government  of  the  young  Emperor,  and  to 
make  a  display  of  their  power.  Among  others,  the  young  Land- 
grave, Philip  of  Hesse,  who  was  afterwards  to  play  so  important 
a  part  in  the  Reformation,  arrived  at  Worms  in  the  middle  of 
January,  with  six  hundred  cavaliers,  among  them  men  of  renowned 
valour. 

But  there  was  a  still  more  powerful  motive  which  induced  the 
electors,  dukes,  archbishops,  landgraves,  margraves,  bishops,  barons, 
and  lords  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  the  deputies  of  towns,  and  the 
ambassadors  of  the  kings  of  Christendom,  at  this  moment,  to 
throng  the  roads  leading  to  Worms  with  their  brilliant  equipages. 
It  had  been  announced  that  the  Diet  would  be  occupied  with  the 
nomination  of  a  council  of  regency  to  govern  the  empire  during 
the  absence  of  Charles,  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  imperial 
chamber,  and  other  important  questions.  But  the  public  attention 
was  particularly  directed  to  another  matter,  which  the  Emperor 
had  also  mentioned  in  his  letter  convening  the  Diet,  viz.,  the 
Reformation.  The  great  interests  of  politics  trembled  before  the 
cause  of  the  monk  of  Wittemberg.  This  cause  was  the  principle 
subject  of  conversation  among  all  personages  who  arrived  at 
Worms. 

Everything  announced  that  the  Diet  would  be  difficult  and 
stormy.  Charles,  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  pale  and  sickly, 
yet  as  skilful  as  any  one  in  the  graceful  management  of  his  horse 
and  in  breaking  a  lance,  of  a  character  imperfectly  developed,  and 
with  a  grave  and  melancholy  but  still  benevolent  expression  of 
countenance,  gave  no  proof  as  yet  of  distinguished  talent,  and 
seemed  not  to  have  adopted  a  decided  course.  The  able  and 
active  William  of  Croi,  Lord  of  Chievres,  who  was  his  grand 
chamberlain,  his  governor,  and  prime  minister,  and  possessed 
absolute  authority  at  the  court,  died  at  Worms.  Numerous 
ambitious  projects  were  competing  with  each  other.  Many  passions 
were  in  collision.  The  Spaniards  and  Belgians  were  eager  to 
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insinuate  themselves  into  the  counsels  of  the  young  prince.  The 
Nuncios  multiplied  their  intrigues,  while  the  princes  of  Germany 
spoke  out  boldly.  A  struggle  might  have  been  foreseen,  yet  a 
struggle  in  which  the  principal  part  would  be  performed  by  the 
secret  movements  of  factions. 

Charles  opened  the  Diet  on  the  28th  of  January,  1521,  being 
the  festival  of  Charlemagne.  He  had  a  high  idea  of  the  importance 
of  the  imperial  dignity.  In  his  opening  address  he  said  that  no 
monarchy  could  be  compared  to  the  Roman  empii-e,  to  which  of 
old  almost  the  whole  world  had  been  subject ;  that,  unhappily, 
the  empire  was  now  only  the  shadow  of  what  it  had  been  ;  but 
that  he  hoped,  by  means  of  his  kingdoms  and  powerful  alliances, 
to  re-establish  it  in  its  ancient  glory. 

But  numerous  difficulties  immediately  presented  themselves  to 
the  young  Emperor.  How  will  he  act,  placed,  as  he  is,  between 
the  papal  Nuncio  and  the  Elector  to  whom  he  owes  hjs  crown  t 
How  can  he  avoid  dissatisfying  Aleander  or  Frederick?  The 
former  urged  the  Emperor  to  execute  the  papal  bull,  and  the 
latter  begged  him  to  undertake  nothing  against  the  monk  without 
giving  him  a  hearing.  Wishing  to  please  these  two  opposite 
parties,  the  young  prince,  during  a  sojourn  at  Oppenherm,  had 
written  to  the  Elector  to  bring  Luther  to  the  Diet,  assuring 
him  that  no  injustice  would  be  done  him,  that  he  would  meet 
with  no  violence,  and  that  learned  men  would  confer  with 
him. 

This  letter  of  Charles,  accompanied  by  letters  from  Chievres 
and  the  Count  of  Nassau,  threw  the  Elector  into  great  perplexity. 
An  alliance  with  the  Pope  might  at  any  instant  become  necessary 
to  the  young  and  ambitious  Emperor,  and  in  that  case  it  was  all 
over  with  Luther.  Frederick,  by  taking  the  Reformer  to  Worms, 
was  perhaps  taking  him  to  the  scaffold ;  and  yet  the  orders  of 
Charles  were  express.  The  Elector  ordered  Spalatin  to  acquaint 
Luther  with  the  letters  which  he  had  received.  "  The  enemy," 
said  the  chaplain  to  him,  "  is  putting  everything  in  operation  to 
hasten  on  the  affair." 

Luther's  friends  trembled,  but  he  trembled  not.  He  was  then 
in  very  feeble  health  ;  no  matter.  "  If  I  cannot  go  to  Worms  in 
health,"  replied  he  to  the  Elector,  "  I  will  make  myself  be  carried  ; 
since  the  Emperor  calls  me,  I  cannot  doubt  but  it  is  a  call  from 
God  himself.  If  they  mean  to  employ  violence  against  me,  as  is 
probable,  (for  assuredly  it  is  not  with  a  view  to  their  own  instruc- 
tion that  they  made  me  appear,)  I  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  the  Lord.  He  who  preserved  the  three  young  men  in  the 
furnace,  still  lives  and  reigns.  If  He  is  not  pleased  to  save 
me,  my  life  is  but  a  small  matter ;  only  let  us  not  allow  the  gospel 
to  be  exposed  to  the  derision  of  the'  wicked,  and  let  us  shed  our 
blood  for  it  sooner  than  permit  them  to  triumph.  Whether 
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would  my  life  or  my  death  contribute  most  to  the  general  safety  t 
It  is  not  for  us  to  decide.  Let  us  only  pray  to  God  that  our 
young  Emperor  may  not  commence  his  reign  with  dipping  his 
hands  in  my  blood ;  I  would  far  rather  perish  by  the  sword  of 
the  Romans.  You  know  what  judgments  befel  the  Emperor 
Sigismund  after  the  murder  of  John  Huss.  Expect  everything  of 
me —  save  flight  and  recantation ,  I  cannot  fly,  still  less  can  I 
recant." 

Before  receiving  this  letter  from  Luther,  the  Elector  had  taken 
his  resolution.  As  he  was  advancing  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
gospel,  he  began  to  be  more  decided  in  his  measures.  Seeing  thnt 
the  conference  of  Worms  could  not  have  a  happy  result,  he  wrote 
to  the  Emperor  : — "It  seems  to  me  difficult  to  bring  Luther  with 
me  to  Worms  :  relieve  me  from  the  task.  Besides,  I  have  never 
wished  to  take  his  doctrine  under  my  protection,  but  only  to 
prevent  him  from  being  condemned  without  a  hearing.  The 
Legates,  without  waiting  for  your  orders,  have  proceeded  to  take  a 
step  insulting  both  to  Luther  and  to  me,  and  I  much  fear,  that  in 
this  way  they  have  hurried  him  on  to  an  imprudent  act  which 
might  expose  him  to  great  danger  were  he  to  appear  at  the  Diet." 
The  Elector  alluded  to  the  pile  which  had  consumed  the  Papal  bull. 

But  the  rumour  of  Luther's  journey  to  Worms  had  already 
spread.  Men  eager  for  velty  rejoiced  at  it.  The  Emperor's 
courtiers  were  alarmed,  bur.  no  one  felt  so  indignant  as  the  papal 
Legate.  Aleander  on  his  journey  i<;»d  seen  how  deep  an  impression 
the  gospel  which  Luther  preached  had  made  on  all  classes  of  society. 
Literary  men,  lawyers,  nobles,  the  lower  clergy,  the  regular  orders, 
and  the  people,  were  gained  to  the  Reformation.  These  friends  of 
the  new  doctrine  carried  their  heads  erect,  and  were  bold  in  their 
language,  while  fear  and  terror  froze  the  partizans  of  Rome.  The 
papacy  still  stood,  but  its  props  were  shaking.  A  noise  of  devasta- 
tion was  already  heard,  somewhat  resembling  the  creaking  which 
takes  place  at  the  time  when  a  mountain  begins  to  slip. 

Aleander,  during  his  journey  to  Worms,  was  sadly  annoyed. 
When  he  had  to  dine  or  sleep,  neither  literary  men  nor  nobles  nor 
priests,  even  among  the  supposed  friends  of  the  Pope,  durst  receive 
him,  and  the  proud  Nuncio  was  obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  in  taverns 
of  the  lowest  class.  He  was  thus  in  terror,  and  had  no  doubt  that 
his  life  was  in  great  danger.  In  this  way  he  arrived  at  Worms ; 
and,  thenceforth,  to  his  Roman  fanaticism  was  added  resentment 
for  the  personal  injuries  which  he  had  received.  He  immediately 
put  every  means  in  operation  to  prevent  the  audacious  compearance 
of  the  redoubtable  Luther.  "  Wquld  it  not  be  scandalous,"  said 
he,  "  to  see  laics  re-investigating  a  cause  which  the  Pope  had 
already  condemned  1 " 

Nothing  alarms  a  Roman  courtier  so  much  as  an  investigation ; 
and,  moreover,  an  investigation  to  take  place  in  Germany,  and  not 
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at  Rome.  How  humiliating,  even  should  Luther's  condemnation 
be  unanimously  decided  !  And  it  was  not  even  certain  that  such 
would  be  the  result.  Will  not  the  powerful  word  of  Luther,  which 
has  already  done  such  havoc,  involve  many  princes  and  nobles  in 
inevitable  rum  1  Aleander,  when  before  Charles,  insisted,  implored, 
threatened,  and  spoke  out  as  Nuncio  of  the  head  of  the  Church. 

Charles  yielded  ;  and  wrote  to  the  Elector  that  the  time  granted 
to  Luther  having  already  elapsed,  the  monk  was  under  papal  ex- 
communication ;  and  that  therefore  unless  he  were  willing  to 
retract  his  writings,  Frederick  muse  leave  him  at  Wittemberg. 
Frederick  had  already  quitted  Sarony  without  Luther. 

"I  pray  the  Lord  to  be  favourable  to  our  Elector,"  were  the 
words  of  Melancthon  on  seeing  him  depart ;  "  on  him  our  hopes  of 
the  restoration  of  Christendom  repose.  His  enemies  dare  every 
thing,  but  God  will  bring  to  nought  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel. 
As  for  us,  let  us  do  our  part  in  the  combat  by  our  lessons  and  our 
prayers."  Lutb.br  was  deeply  grieved  at  being  prohibited  to  appear 
at  Worms. 

Aleander  did  not  consider  it  enough  that  Luther  should  not 
come  to  Worms — he  wished  him  to  be  condemned.  Returning 
incessantly  to  the  charge  before  the  princes,  prelates,  and  different 
members  of  the  Diet,  he  accused  the  Augustine  monk  not  only  of 
disobedience  and  heresy,  but  also  of  sedition,  rebellion,  impiety, 
and  blasphemy.  The  very  accent  in  which  he  spoke  betrayed  the 
passions  by  which  he  was  actuated ;  so  that  men  exclaimed,  it  is 
hatred  and  love  of  vengeance,  rather  than  zeal  and  piety,  that 
excite  him.  However  frequent,  however  vehement  his  discourses 
were,  he  made  no  converts. 

Some  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  papal  bull  had  condemned 
Luther  only  conditionally ;  others  did  not  altogether  conceal  the 
joy  which  they  felt  at  seeing  Roman  pride  humbled.  The  ministers 
of  tne  Emperor,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ecclesiastical  electors  on 
the  other,  affected  great  coldness — the  former  to  make  the  Pope 
more  sensible  how  necessary  it  was  for  him  to  league  with  their 
master,  the  latter  in  order  to  induce  him  to  pay  better  for  their 
favour.  A  conviction  of  Luther's  innocence  prevailed  in  the 
assembly,  and  Aleander  could  not  restrain  his  indignation. 

But  the  coldness  of  the  Diet  did  not  try  the  patience  of  the 
Legate  so  much  as  the  coldness  of  Rome.  Rome,  which  had  so 
long  refused  to  take  a  serious  view  of  the  quarrel  of  the  drunk 
German,  had  no  idea  that  a  bull  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  could 
prove  insufficient  to  make  him  humble  and  submissive.  She  had 
accordingly  resumed  her  wonted  security,  no  longer  sending  either 
bull  or  purses  of  money.  But  how  was  it  possible  without  money 
to  succeed  in  such  a  business1?  Rome  must  be  awakened,  and 
Aleander  gives  the  alarm.  Writing  to  the  Cardinal  de  Medicis, 
he  says, — 
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"  Germany  is  detaching  herself  from  Rome,  and  the  princes  are 
detaching  themselves  from  the  Pope.  A  few  delays  more — a  few 
more  attempts  at  compromise  and  the  matter  is  past  hope.  Money  ! 
money  !  or  Germany  i.s  lost." 

At  this  cry  Rome  awakes :  the  servants  of  the  papacy,  laying 
aside  their  torpor,  hastily  forge  their  dreaded  thunder  at  the 
Vatican.  The  Pope  issues  a  new  bull ;  and  the  excommunication 
with  which  till  then  the  heretical  doctor  had  been  merely  threatened, 
is  in  distinct  terms  pronounced  against  him  and  all  his  adherents. 
Rome  herself,  breaking  the  last  thread  which  still  attached  him  to 
her  church,  gave  Luther  greater  freedom,  and  thereby  greater 
power.  Thundered  at  by  the  Pope,  he,  with  new  affection,  took 
refuge  in  Christ.  Driven  from  the  external  temple,  he  felt  more 
strongly  that  he  was  himself  a  temple  inhabited  by  God. 

"  It  is  a  glorious  thing,"  said  he,  "  that  we  sinners,  in  believing 
on  Jesus  Christ,  and  eating  his  flesh,  have  him  within  us  with  all 
his  strength,  power,  wisdom  and  justice,  according  as  it  is  written, 
1 He  who  believeth  in  me,  dwelleth  in  me  and  I  in  him.'  Admirable 
dwelling !  marvellous  tabernacle !  far  superior  to  that  of  Mose.-, 
and  all  magnificently  adorned  within  with  superb  tapestry,  veils 
of  purple,  and  furniture  of  gold,  while  without,  as  on  the  tabernacle 
which  God  ordered  to  be  constructed  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  is 
seen  only  a  rough  covering  of  beavers'  skins  or  goats'  hair.  Chris- 
tians often  stumble,  and  in  external  appearance  are  all  feebleness 
and  disgrace.  But  no  matter:  within  this  infirmity  and  folly 
dwells  secretly  a  power  which  the  world  cannot  know,  but  which 
overcomes  the  world ;  for  Christ  remaineth  in  them.  I  have 
sometimes  seen  Christians  walking  with  a  halt,  and  in  great  weak- 
ness ;  but  when  the  hour  of  combat  or  appearance  at  the  world's 
bar  arrived,  Christ  of  a  sudden  acted  within  them,  and  they  became 
so  strong  and  resolute  that  the  devil  in  dismay  fled  before  them." 

In  regard  to  Luther,  such  an  hour  was  about  to  peal,  and  Christ, 
in  whose  communion  he  dwelt,  was  not  to  forsake  him.  Meanwhile 
Rome  naturally  rejected  him.  The  Reformer,  and  all  his  partisans, 
whatever  their  rank  and  power,  were  anathematised,  and  deprived 
personally,  as  well  as  in  their  descendants,  of  all  their  dignities 
and  effects.  Every  faithful  Christian  as  he  loved  his  soul's  salva- 
tion was  ordered  to  shun  the  sight  of  the  accursed  crew.  Wherevei 
heresy  had  been  introduced,  the  priests  were,  on  Sundays  and 
festivals,  at  the  hour  when  the  churches  were  best  filled,  solemnly 
to  publish  the  excommunication.  They  were  to  carry  away  the 
vessels  and  ornaments  of  the  altar,  and  lay  the  cross  upon  the 
ground  ;  twelve  priests,  with  torches  in  their  hands,  were  to  kindle 
them  and  dash  them  down  with  violence,  and  extinguish  them 
by  trampling  them  ..with  their  feet  ;  then  the  bishop  was  to 
publish  the  condemnation  of  the  impious  men ;  all  the  bells 
were  to  be  rung ;  the  bishops  and  priests  were  to  pronounce 
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anathemas  and  maledictions,  and  preach  forcibly  against  Luther 
and  his  adherents. 

Twenty-two  days  had  elapsed  since  the  excommunication  had 
been  published  at  Rome,  and  it  was  perhaps  not  yet  known  in 
Germany,  when  Luther,  learning  that  there  was  again  some  talk 
of  calling  him  to  Worms,  addressed  the  Elector  in  a  letter  written 
in  such  terms  that  Frederick  might  communicate  it  to  the  Diet. 
Luther  wished  to  correct  the  erroneous  impression  of  the  princes, 
and  frankly  explain  to  this  august  tribunal  the  true  nature  of  a 
cause  which  was  so  much  misapprehended. 

"I  rejoice  with  all  my  heart,  most  serene  lord."  said  he,  "  that 
his  imperial  majesty  means  to  bring  this  affair  under  consideration. 
I  call  Jesus  Christ  to  witness  that  it  is  the  cause  of  Germany,  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  of  the  Christian  world,  and  of  God  himself, 
and  not  of  any  single  man,  and  more  especially  such  a  man  as  I. 
I  am  ready  to  repair  to  Worms,  provided  I  have  a  safe-conduct, 
and  learned,  pious,  and  impartial  judges.  I  am  ready  to  answer, 
for  it  is  not  in  a  spirit  of  rashness,  or  with  a  view  to  personal 
advantage,  that  I  have  taught  the  doctrine  with  which  I  am 
reproached ;  I  have  done  it  in  obedience  to  my  conscience,  and  to 
the  oath  which,  as  doctor,  I  took  to  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  I  have 
done  it  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  safety  of  the  Christian  Church, 
the  good  of  the  German  nation,  and  the  extirpation  of  many 
superstitions,  abuses,  and  evils,  disgrace,  tyranny,  blasphemy,  and 
impiety." 

This  declaration,  in  the  solemn  circumstances  in  which  Luther 
made  it,  is  deserving  of  our  attention.  We  see  here  the  motives 
which  influenced  him,  and  the  primary  causes  which  led  to  the 
renovation  of  Christian  Society.  These  were  something  more  than 
monkish  jealously  or  a  wish  to  marry. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

The  Policy  of  the  Politicians — Conference  between  the  Nuncio  and  Hectors 
Chancellor — The  Emperor  yields — The  Nuncio  addresses  the  Diet. 

But  all  this  was  of  no  importance  in  the  eyes  of  politicians. 
How  high  soever  the  idea  which  Charles  entertained  of  the  imperial 
dignity,  it  was  not  in  Germany  that  his  interests  and  policy  centred. 
He  was  always  a  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who,  to  several  sceptres, 
added  the  first  crown  of  Christendom.  Strange !  at  the  moment 
of  her  thorough  transformation,  Germany  selected  for  her  head  a 
foreign  prince  in  whose  eyes  her  wants  and  tendencies  were  only 
of  secondary  importance.  The  religious  movement,  it  is  true,  was 
not  indifferent  to  the  young  Emperor ;  but  it  was  important  in  his 
eyes  only  in  so  far  as  it  menaced  the  Pope.  War  between  Charles 
-and  France  was  inevitable,  and  its  chief  seat  was  necessarily  to  be 
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in  Italy.  An  alliance  with  the  Pope  thus  became  every  day  more 
necessary  to  the  schemes  of  Charles.  He  wonld  fain  have  either 
detached  Frederick  from  Luther,  or  satisfied  the  Pope  without 
offending  Frederick.  Several  of  those  about  him  manifested,  in 
regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  Augustine  monk,  that  cold  disdain 
which  politicians  usually  affect  when  religion  is  in  question. 

"  Let  us  avoid  extremes,"  said  they.  "  Let  us  trammel  Luther 
by  negotiations,  and  reduce  him  to  silence  by  some  kind  of  con- 
cession. The  true  course  is  to  stifle  the  embers,  not  stir  them  up. 
If  the  monk  is  caught  in  the  net,  we  have  gained  the  day.  By 
accepting  a  compromise  he  will  be  interdicted  and  undone.  For 
appearance  some  external  reforms  will  be  devised  ;  the  Elector 
will  be  satisfied ;  the  Pope  will  be  gained,  and  affairs  will  resume 
their  ordinary  course." 

Such  was  the  project  of  the  confidential  counsellors  of  the 
Emperor.  The  doctors  of  Wittemberg  seem  to  have  divined  this 
new  policy.  "  They  are  trying  in  secret  to  gain  men's  minds," 
said  Melancthon,  "and  are  working  in  darkness." 

John  Glapio,  the  confessor  of  Charles  V., — a  man  of  rank,  a 
skilful  courtier,  and  an  intriguing  monk, — undertook  the  execution 
of  the  project.  Glapio  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  Charles, 
who  (in  accordance  with  Spanish  manners)  left  to  him  almost 
entirely  the  management  of  matters  relating  to  religion.  As  soon 
as  Charles  was  appointed  Emperor,  Leo  X.  had  assiduously  en- 
deavoured to  gain  Glapio  by  favours  to  which  the  confessor  was 
strongly  alive.  There  was  no  way  in  which  he  could  make  a  better 
return  to  the  Pope's  kindness  than  by  reducing  heresy  to  silence, 
and  he  accordingly  set  about  the  task. 

One  of  the  Elector's  counsellors  was  Chancellor  Gregory  Bruck, 
or  Pontanus,  a  man  of  great  intelligence,  decision,  and  courage, 
who  knew  more  of  theology  than  all  the  doctors,  and  whose  wisdom 
was  a  match  for  the  wiles  of  the  monks  at  the  Emperor's  court. 
Glapio,  aware  of  the  influence  of  the  chancellor,  asked  an  interview 
with  him ;  and  coming  up  to  him  as  if  he  had  been  the  friend  of 
the  Reformer,  said  to  him,  with  an  expression  of  good  will, 

"I  was  delighted  when,  on  reading  the  first  productions  of 
Luther,  I  found  him  a  vigorous  stock,  which  had  pushed  forth 
noble  branches,  and  which  gave  promise  to  the  Church  of  the  most 
precious  fruits.  Several  before  him,  it  is  true,  made  the  same 
discoveries  :  still  none  but  he  has  had  the  noble  courage  to  publish 
the  truth  without  fear.  But  when  I  read  his  book  on  the  Captivity 
of  Habylon,  I  felt  as  if  beaten  and  bruised  from  head  to  foot."  "  I 
don't  believe,"  added  the  monk,  "that  Luther  acknowledges 
himself  to  be  the  author.  I  do  not  find  in  it  either  his  style  or  his 
science."  After  some  discussion,  the  confessor  continued,  "In- 
troduce me  to  the  Elector,  and  I  will,  in  your  presence,  explain  to 
him  the  errors  of  Luther." 
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The  chancellor  replied,  "That  the  business  of  the  Diet  did 
not  leave  any  leisure  to  his  Highness,  who,  moreover,  did  not 
meddle  with  the  affair."  The  monk  was  vexed  when  his  request 
was  denied.  "  By  the  way,"  said  the  chancellor  "  as  you  say  there 
is  no  evil  without  a  remedy,  will  you  explain  yourself?" 

Assuming  a  confidential  air,  the  confessor  replied  :  "  The  Emperor 
earnestly  desires  to  see  such  a  man  as  Luther  reconciled  to  the 
Church,  for  his  books  (before  the  publication  of  his  treatise,  '  On 
the  Captivity  of  Babylon,')  rather  pleased  his  Majesty.  It  must 
doubtless  have  been  Luther's  rage  at  the  bull  which  dictated  that 
work.  Let  him  declare  that  he  did  not  wish  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  Church,  and  the  learned  of  all  nations  will  rally  around  him. 
Procure  me  an  audience  of  his  Highness." 

The  chancellor  waited  upon  Frederick.  The  Elector  being  well 
aware  that  any  kind  of  recantation  was  impossible,  replied,  "  Tell 
the  confessor  that  I  cannot  comply  with  his  request,  but  do  you 
continue  the  conference." 

Glapio  received  this  message  with  great  demonstrations  of 
respect;  and  changing  the  attack,  said,  "Let  the  Elector  name 
some  confidential  persons  to  deliberate  on  this  affair." 

Chancellor. — "The  Elector  does  not  profess  to  defend  the  cause 
of  Luther." 

Confessor. — Very  well,  do  you  at  least  discuss  it  with  me.  Jesus 
Christ  is  my  witness,  that  all  I  do  is  from  love  to  the  Church,  and 
to  Luther  who  has  opened  so  many  hearts  to  the  truth." 

The  chancellor  having  refused  to  undertake  what  was  the 
Reformer's  own  task,  was  preparing  to  retire. 

"  Stay  !  "  said  the  monk  to  him. 

Chancellor. — "  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

Confessor. — "Let  Luther  deny  that  he  is  the  author  of  the 
Captivity  of  Babylon." 

Chancellor. — "  But  the  papal  bull  condemns  all  his  other 
works." 

Confessor. — "  It  is  because  of  his  obstinacy.  If  he  retracts  his 
book,  the  Pope,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  can  easily  resrore 
him  to  favour.  What  hopes  may  we  not  cherish  now  that  wo 
have  so  excellent  an  Emperor  !" 

Perceiving  that  these  words  made  some  impression  on  the 
chancellor,  the  monk  hastened  to  add — "  Luther  always  insists  on 
arguing  from  the  Bible.  The  Bible  it  is  like  wax,  and  may  be 
stretched  and  bent  at  pleasure.  I  undertake  to  find  in  the  Bible 
opinions  still  more  extraordinary  than  those  of  Luther.  He  is 
mistaken  when  he  converts  all  the  sayings  of  Jesus  into  command- 
ments." Then,  wishing  to  work  also  on  the  fears  of  the  chancellor, 
he  added,  "  What  would  happen  if  to-day  or  to-morrow  the  Em- 
peror were  to  try  the  effect  of  arms?  Think  of  it."  He  then 
allowed  Potanus  to  retire. 
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The  confessor  prepared  new  snares.  "  After  living  ten  years 
with  him,"  said  Erasmus,  "  we  should  not  know  him." 

"What  an  excellent  book  that  of  Luther's  on  'Christian  Liberty,'" 
said  he  to  the  chancellor  when  he  saw  him  a  few  days  after — "  what 
wisdom  !  what  talent !  what  intellect !  it  is  just  the  style  in  which 
a  true  scholar  ought  to  write.  Let  unexceptionable  persons  be 
chosen  on  either  side,  and  let  the  Pope  and  Luther  refer  to  their 
judgment.  No  doubt  Luther  has  the  best  of  it  on  several  articles. 
I  will  speak  to  the  Emperor  himself  on  the  subject.  Believe  me, 
I  do  not  say  these  things  to  you  on  my  own  suggestion.  I  have 
told  the  Emperor  that  God  will  chastise  him,  as  well  as  all  the 
princes,  if  the  Church,  which  is  the  spouse  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  not 
washed  from  all  the  stains  by  which  she  is  polluted.  I  have  added 
that  God  himself  had  raised  up  Luther,  and  had  ordered  him  to 
rebuke  men  sharply,  using  him  as  a  rod  to  punish  the  sins  of  the 
world." 

The  Chancellor  hearing  these  words,  (they  convey  the  impressions 
of  the  time,  and  show  what  was  then  thought  of  Luther  even  by 
his  opponents),  thought  it  right  to  express  his  astonishment  that 
more  respect  was  not  shown  to  his  master.  "  Deliberations  on  this 
subject,"  said  he,  "are  daily  carried  on  before  the  Emperor,  and 
the  Elector  is  not  invited  to  them.  It  seems  strange  that  the 
Emperor,  who  owes  him  some  gratitude,  excludes  him  from  hla 
counsels." 

Confessor. — "I  have  been  present  only  once  at  these  delibera- 
tions, and  I  have  heard  the  Emperor  resist  the  solicitations  of  the 
nuncios.  Five  years  hence  it  will  be  seen  how  much  Charles  shall 
have  done  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church." 

"  The  Elector,"  replied  Pontanus,  "  is  ignorant  of  the  Emperor's 
intentions :  He  should  be  invited  that  he  may  hear  them  stated." 

The  confessor  answered  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  I  call  God  to  witness 
how  ardently  I  desire  to  see  the  Reformation  of  Christendom 
accomplished." 

To  lengthen  out  the  affair,  and  meanwhile  keep  Luther's  mouth 
shut,  was  all  that  Glapio  had  in  view.  At  all  events,  Luther  must 
not  come  to  Worms.  A  dead  man  returning  from  the  other 
world,  and  appearing  in  the  midst  of  the  Diet,  would  not  have 
alarmed  the  nuncios,  and  monks,  the  whole  host  of  the  Pope,  so 
much  as  the  sight  of  the  Wittemberg  doctor. 

"How  many  days  does  it  take  to  come  from  Wittemberg  to 
Worms  1 "  asked  the  monk  at  the  Chancellor,  affecting  an  air  of 
indifference ;  then  begging  Pontanus  to  present  his  very  humble 
respects  to  the  Elector,  he  departed. 

Such  were  the  manoeuvres  of  the  courtiers.  The  firmness  of 
Pontanus  outwitted  them.  This  upright  man  was  immovable  as  a 
rock  in  all  negotiations.  Moreover,  the  Roman  monks  fell  into 
the  very  snares  which  they  were  laying  for  their  enemies.  "The 
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Christian,"  says  Luther,  iu  his  figurative  language,  -'is  like  a  bird 
fastened  near  a  trap.  The  wolves  and  foxes  go  round  and  round, 
and  make  a  dart  upon  it  to  devour  it,  but  fall  into  the  pit  and 
perish,  while  the  timid  bird  remains  alive.  Thus  holy  angels 
guard  us,  and  devouring  wolves,  hypocrites,  and  persecutors,  cannot 
do  us  any  harm."  Not  only  were  the  confessor's  artifices  unavail- 
ing, but,  moreover,  his  admission  confirmed  Frederick  in  the  belief 
that  Luther  was  in  the  right,  and  that  it.  was  his  duty  to  defend 
him. 

The  hearts  of  men  became  every  day  more  inclined  towards  the 
gospel.  A  prior  of  the  Dominicans  proposed  that  the  Emperor, 
the  kings  of  France,  Spain,  England,  Portugal,  Hungary,  and 
Poland,  the  Pope,  and  the  electors,  should  name  representatives, 
by  whom  the  matter  should  be  decided.  "Never,"  said  he,  "has 
reference  been  made  to  the  Pope  alone."  The  general  feeling 
became  such,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  condemn  Luther  without 
a  hearing  and  regular  conviction. 

Aleander  became  uneasy,  and  displayed  more  than  wonted 
energy.  It  is  no  longer  merely  against  the  Elector  and  Luther 
that  he  has  to  contend.  He  is  horrified  at  the  secret  negotiations 
of  the  confessor,  the  proposition  of  the  prior,  the  consent  of  Charles* 
ministers,  and  the  extreme  coldness  of  Roman  piety  among  the 
most  devoted  friends  of  the  Pope,  "  so  that  one  would  have  thought," 
says  Pallavicinci,  "  that  a  torrent  of  ice  had  passed  over  them." 
He  had  at  length  received  gold  and  silver  from  Rome,  and  held  in 
his  hand  energetic  briefs  addressed  to  the  most  powerful  person- 
ages in  the  empire.  Afraid  that  his  prey  might  escape,  he  felt 
that  now  was  the  time  to  strike  a  decisive  blow.  He  despatched 
the  briefs,  showered  gold  and  silver  with  liberal  hand,  dealt  out 
the  most  enticing  promises,  "  and  provided,  says  the  Cardinal 
historian,  "  with  this  triple  weapon,  he  strove  anew  to  turn  the 
wavering  assembly  of  the  electors  in  favour  of  the  Pope."  He- 
laboured  above  all  to  encircle  the  Emperor  with  his  snares.  Avail- 
ing himself  of  the  differences  between  the  Belgian  and  the  Spanish 
ministers,  he  laid  close  siege  to  the  prince  AW  the  friends  of 
Rome,  awakened  by  his  voice,  urged  young  Charles  with  solicita- 
tions. 

"Every  day,"  wrote  the  Elector  to  his  brother  John,  "delibera- 
tions are  held  against  Luther :  the  demand  is  that  he  be  put  under 
the  ban  of  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor ;  in  all  sorts  of  ways  attempts 
are  made  to  hurt  him.  Those  who  parade  about  with  their  red 
hats,  the  Romans  with  all  their  sect,  labour  in  the  task  with 
indefatigable  zeal. 

In  fact,  Aleander  urged  the  condemnation  of  the  Reformer  with 
a  violence  which  Luther  terms  "  marvellous  fury."  The  apostate 
Nuncio,  as  Luther  calls  him,  hurried  by  passion  beyond  the  bounds 
of  prudence,  one  day  exclaimed,  "  If  you  mean,  0  Gernaus,  to 
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shake  off  the  yolk  of  Koman  obedience,  we  will  act  so,  that,  setting 
the  one  against  the  other,  as  an  exterminating  sword,  you  will  all 
perish  in  your  own  blood."  "  Such,"  adds  the  Reformer,  "  is  the 
Pope's  method  of  feeding  the  sheep  of  Christ." 

Luther  himself  spoke  a  very  different  language.  He  made  no 
demand  of  a  personal  nature.  "  Luther  is  ready,"  said  Melancthon, 
"  to  purchase  the  glory  and  advancement  of  the  gospel  with  his 
life."  But  he  trembled  at  the  thought  of  the  disasters  of  which 
his  death  might  be  the  signal.  He  saw  a  people  led  astray,  and 
perhaps  avenging  his  martyrdom  in  the  blood  of  his  enemies, 
especially  the  priests.  He  recoiled  from  the  fearful  responsibility. 
"  God,"  said  he,  "  arrests  the  fury  of  his  enemies ;  but  should  it 
break  forth,  a  storm  will  burst  upon  the  priests  similar  to  that 
which  ravaged  Bohemia.  I  am  clear  of  it;  for  I  have  earnestly 
besought  the  German  nobility  to  arrest  the  Romans  by  wisdom, 
and  not  by  the  sword.  To  war  upon  priests,  a  body  without  courage 
and  strength,  is  to  war  upon  women  and  children." 

Charlss  did  not  withstand  the  solicitations  of  the  Nuncio.  His 
Belgian  and  Spanish  devotion  had  been  developed  by  his  preceptor 
Adrian,  who  afterwards  occupied  the  ponti6cal  throne.  The  Pope 
had  addressed  a  brief  to  him  imploring  him  to  give  legal  effect  to 
the  bull  by  an  imperial  edict.  "  In  vain,"  said  he  to  him,  "  shall 
God  have  invested  you  with  the  sword  of  supreme  power  if  you  do 
not  employ  it  both  against  infidels,  and  also  against  heretics,  who 
are  far  worse  than  infidels." 

One  day,  accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  February,  at  the 
moment  when  every  thing  was  ready  at  Worms  for  a  brilliant 
tournament,  and  after  the  Emperor's  tent  had  actually  been  erected, 
the  princes  who  were  preparing  to  attend  the  fete  were  summoned 
to  repair  to  the  imperial  palace.  There  the  papal  bull  was  read  to 
them,  and  they  were  presented  with  a  stringent  edict  enjoining  the 
execution  of  it. 

"  If  you  have  anything  better  to  propose,"  added  the  Emperor 
in  the  usual  form,  "  I  am  ready  to  hear  you." 

Animated  debates  then  began  in  the  Diet.  "The  monk,"  wrote 
the  deputy  of  one  of  the  German  free  towns,  "  gives  us  a  great 
deal  to  do.  Some  would  like  to  crucify  him,  and  I  don't  think 
that  he  will  escape :  the  only  thing  to  be  feared  is  that  he  may 
rise  again  on  the  third  day."  The  Emperor  had  thought  he  would 
be  able  to  publish  his  edict  without  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
States,  but  it  was  not  so.  Men's  minds  were  not  prepared,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  gain  the  Diet. 

"Convince  this  assembly,"  said  the  young  monarch  to  the 
Nuncio. 

This  was  just  what  Aleander  desired,  and  he  received  a  promise 
of  being  admitted  to  the  Diet  on  the  13th  February. 

The  Nuncio  prepared  for  the  solemn  audience.     The  task  was 
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important,  but  Aleander  was  worthy  of  it.  The  ambassador  of  the 
sovereign  pontiff  was  surrounded  with  all  the  splendour  of  his 
office  ;  he  was  moreover  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  of  his  age. 
The  friends  of  the  Reformation  looked  forward  to  the  sitting  not 
without  fear.  The  Elector,  under  the  pretext  of  indisposition, 
kept  away,  but  he  ordered  some  of  his  counsellors  to  attend  aud 
give  heed  to  the  Nuncio's  address. 

On  the  appointed  day,  Aleander  proceeded  to  the  hall  of  the 
assembled  princes.  Men's  minds  were  excited  :  several  thought  of 
Annas  or  Caiaphas  repairing  to  Pilate's  judgment  hall  to  demand 
the  life  of  him  who  was  "perverting  the  nation."  At  the  moment 
when  the  Nuncio  was  about  to  step  across  the  threshold,  the  officer 
of  the  Diet  (says  Pallavicini),  came  briskly  up  to  him,  took  him 
by  the  breast,  and  shoved  him  back.  "He  was  a  Lutheran  at 
heart,"  adds  the  Roman  historian.  If  the  story  is  true,  it  doubtless 
betrays  strange  passion  in  the  officer,  but  at  the  same  time,  gives 
an  idea  of  the  powerful  influence  which  Luther's  doctrine  had 
produced  even  on  the  doorkeepers  of  the  Imperial  Council. 
Proud  Aleander,  haughtily  drawing  himself  up,  moved  on  and 
entered  the  hall.  Never  had  Rome  been  called  to  make  her  apology 
before  so  august  an  assembly.  The  Nuncio  placed  before  him  the 
judicial  documents  which  he  judged  necessary,  the  works  of 
Luther,  and  the  papal  bulls.  Silence  being  called,  he  spoke  as 
follows : — 

"Most  august  Emperor ! — most  puissant  Princes ! — most  excellent 
Deputies !  I  come  before  you  to  maintain  a  cause  for  which  my 
heart  burns  with  the  most  ardent  affection.  The  subject  is  the 
preservation  on  my  master's  head  of  that  tiara  which  is  reverenced 
by  all,  the  maintenance  of  that  papal  throne,  for  which  I  am  ready 
to  give  my  body  to  the  flames,  could  the  monster  who  has  engen- 
dered the  growing  heresy  be  consumed  by  the  same  pile,  and  mingle 
his  ashej  with  mine. 

No !  the  disagreement  between  Luther  and  Rome  turns  not  on 
the  interests  of  the  Pope.  Luther's  books  are  before  me,  and  any 
man  with  eyes  in  his  head  may  perceive  that  the  holy  doctrines  of 
the  Church  are  the  object  of  his  attack.  He  teaches  that  those 
only  communicate  worthily  whose  consciences  are  filled  with  sad- 
ness and  confusion  for  their  sins,  and  that  there  is  no  justification 
in  baptism,  without  faith  in  the  promise  of  which  baptism  is  the 
pledge.  He  denies  the  necessity  of  our  works  to  obtain  celestial 
glory.  He  denies  that  we  have  liberty  and  power  to  observe 
natural  and  divine  law.  He  affirms  that  we  sin  necessarily  in  all 
our  actions.  Did  ever  the  arsenal  of  hell  send  forth_arro\vs  better 
fitted  to  loose  the  reins  of  modesty  1  He  preaches  the  abolition 
of  religious  vows.  Can  more  sacrilegious  impiety  be  imagined. 
What  desolation  will  not  be  seen  in  the  world  when  those  who 
ought  to  be  the  leaven  of  the  people  shall  have  thrown  aside  their 
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sacred  vestments,  abandoned  the  temples  which  re-echoed  with 
their  holy  hymns,  and  plunged  into  adultery,  incest,  and  dissolute- 
ness ! 

Shall  I  enumerate  all  the  crimes  of  this  audacious  monk  ?  He 
sins  against  the  dead,  for  he  denies  purgatory ;  he  sins  against 
heaven,  for  he  says  he  would  not  believe  an  angel  from  heaven ; 
he  sins  against  the  Church,  for  he  pretends  that  all  Christians  are 
priests ;  he  sins  against  the  saints,  for  he  despises  their  venerable 
writings;  he  sins  against  the  councils,  for  he  terms  that  of 
Constance  an  assembly  of  demons ;  he  sins  against  the  world,  for 
he  forbids  the  punishment  of  death  to  be  inflicted  on  any  one  who 
has  not  committed  a  mortal  sin.  Some  say  he  is  a  pious  man.  I 
have  no  wish  to  attack  his  life,  I  would  only  remind  this  assembly 
that  the  devil  deceives  men  by  semblances  of  truth. 

Aleander  having  spoken  of  the  condemnation  of  purgatory  by 
the  council  of  Florence,  laid  the  papal  bull  on  this  council  at  the 
feet  of  the  Emperor.  The  archbishop  of  Metz  took  it  up  and 
handed  it  to  the  archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Treves,  who  received 
it  reverently,  and  passed  it  to  the  other  princes.  The  Nuncio, 
having  thus  accused  Luther,  now  proceeded  to  the  second  point, 
which  was  to  justify  Rome. 

"At  Rome,"  says  Luther,  "they  promise  one  thing  with  the 
lip  and  do  its  opposite  with  the  hand.  If  this  fact  is  true,  must 
not  the  inference  be  the  very  reverse  of  what  he  draws  from  it  ? 
If  the  ministers  of  a  religion  live  conformably  to  its  precepts  it  is 
a  proof  that  it  is  false.  Such  was,  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Romans.  Such  is  that  of  Mahomet,  and  that  of  Luther  himself ; 
but  such  is  not  the  religion  which  the  pontiffs  of  Rome  teach  us. 
Yes,  the  doctrine  which  they  confess  condemns  all  as  faulty, 
several  as  culpable,  and  some  even  (I  say  it  candidly)  as  criminal. 
This  doctrine  delivers  their  actions  to  the  censure  of  men  during 
their  life,  and  to  historical  infamy  after  their  death.  Now  what 
pleasure,  what  advantage,  I  ask,  could  the  pontiffs  have  found  in 
inventing  such  a  religion  ? 

The  Church,  it  will  be  said,  was  not  governed  in  primitive  times 
by  Roman  pontiffs — What  must  the  conclusion  be?  With  such 
arguments  they  might  persuade  men  to  live  on  acorns,  and 
princesses  to  be  their  own  washerwomen. 

But  it  was  against  his  adversary,  the  Reformer,  that  the  Nuncio 
chiefly  directed  his  attack.  Full  of  indignation  against  those  who 
said  that  he  ought  to  be  heard  he  exclaimed. 

"Luther  will  not  allow  any  one  to  instruct  him.  The  Pope 
summoned  him  to  Rome,  but  he  did  not  obey.  The  Pope  sum- 
moned him  to  Augsburg  before  his  Legate,  and  he  would  not 
appear  without  a  safe-conduct  from  the  Emperor,  i.e.  until  the 
Legate  were  tied,  and  nothing  left  free  to  him  but  his  tongue. 
"Ah!"  said  Aleander,  turning  towards  Charles  V.,  "I  supplicate 
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your  imperial  majesty  not  to  do  what  would  issue  in  disgrace. 
Interfere  not  with  a  matter  of  which  laics  have  no  right  to  take 
cognisance.  Do  your  own  work.  Let  Luther's  doctrine  be 
interdicted  throughout  the  Empire ;  let  his  writings  be  everywhere 
burnt.  Fear  not :  there  is  enough  in  the  writings  of  Luther  to 
burn  a  hundred  thousand  heretics.  And  what  have  we  to  fear? 
The  populace?  Before  the  battle  they  seem  terrible  from  their 
insolence;  in  the  battle  they  are  contemptible  from  their  cowardice. 
Foreign  princes?  The  king  of  France  has  prohibited  Luther's 
doctrine  from  entering  his  kingdom,  while  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
is  preparing  a  blow  for  it  with  his  royal  hand.  You  know  what 
the  feelings  of  Hungary,  Italy,  and  Spain  are,  and  none  of  your 
neighbours,  how  great  soever  the  enmity  he  may  bear  to  yourself, 
wishes  you  anything  so  bad  as  this  heresy.  If  the  house  of  our 
enemy  is  adjacent  to  our  own  we  may  wish  him  fever,  but  not 
pestilence.  Who  are  all  these  Lutherans  ?  A  huddle  of  insolent 
grammarians,  corrupt  priests,  disorderly  monks,  ignorant  advocates, 
degraded  nobles,  common  people  misled  and  preverted.  Is  not 
the  Catholic  party  far  more  numerous,  able,  and  powerful?  A 
unanimous  decree  of  this  assembly  will  enlighten  the  simple,  give 
warning  to  the  imprudent,  determine  those  who  are  hesitating, 
and  confirm  the  feeble.  But  if  the  axe  is  not  laid  to  the  root  of 
this  poisonous  shrub,  if  the  fatal  stroke  is  not  given  to  it,  then, 
I  see  it  covering  the  heritage  of  Jesus  Christ  with  its  branches, 
changing  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  into  a  howling  forest,  trans- 
forming the  kingdom  of  God  into  a  den  of  wild  beasts,  and  throwing 
Germany  into  the  frightful  state  of  barbarism  and  desolation  to 
which  Asia  has  been  reduced  by  the  superstition  of  Mahomet." 

The  Nuncio  ceased.  He  had  spoken  for  three  hours.  The 
torrent  of  his  eloquence  had  moved  the  assembly.  "  The  princes 
shaken  and  alarmed,"  says  Cochlces,  "looked  at  each  other;  and 
murmurs  were  soon  heard  from  different  quarters  against  Luther 
and  his  partisans.  Had  the  mighty  Luther  been  present,  had  he 
been  permitted  to  answer  the  discourse,  had  he,  availing  himselt 
of  the  concession  forced  from  the  Roman  orator  by  the  remembrance 
of  his  old  master,  the  infamous  Borgia,  been  permitted  to  show 
that  these  arguments,  designed  to  defend  Rome,  constituted  her 
condemnation,  and  that  the  doctrine  which  gave  proof  of  her 
iniquity  was  not  invented  by  him,  as  the  orator  said,  but  was  the 
very  religion  which  Christ  had  given  to  the  world,  and  which  the 
reformation  was  establishing  in  its  primitive  lustre,  could  he  have 
presented  an  exact  and  animated  picture  of  the  errors  and  abuses 
of  the  papacy,  and  shown  how  it  had  proverted  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  into  an  instrument  of  aggrandisement  and  rapine, — 
the  effect  of  the  Nuncio's  harangue  would  have  been  neutralised 
at  the  moment  of  its  delivery ;  but  nobody  rose  to  speak.  The 
assembly  remained  under  the  impression  of  the  address,  and, 
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excited  and  carried  away,  showed  themselves  ready  violently  to 
eradicate  the  heresy  of  Luther  from  the  soil  of  the  Empire. 

Still  the  victory  was  only  apparent.  It  was  the  will  of  God  that 
Rome  should  have  an  opportunity  of  displaying  her  reasons  and 
her  strength.  The  greatest  of  her  orators  had  addressed  the 
assembled  princes,  and  said  all  that  Rome  had  to  say.  But  the 
last  effort  of  the  papacy  was  the  very  thing  which  was  destined 
to  become,  in  regard  to  several  of  those  who  witnessed  it,  the  signal 
of  her  defeat.  If,  in  order  to  secure  the  triumph  of  truth,  it  is 
necessary  to  proclaim  it  aloud,  so  in  order  to  secure  the  destruction 
of  error,  it  is  sufficient  to  publish  it  without  reserve.  Neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  in  order  to  accomplish  its  course,  should  be 
concealed.  The  light  judges  all  things. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Sentiments  of  the  Princes—Speech  of  Duke  George — A  Hundred  and  One 
Grievances — Luther  called  to  Appear  before  the  Diet — The  Pope  and 
Luther, 

A  few  days  sufficed  to  wear  off  these  first  impressions,  as  always 
happens  when  an  orator  shrouds  the  emptiness  of  his  arguments 
in  high  sounding  phrases. 

The  majority  of  the  princes  were  ready  to  sacrifice  Luther,  but 
none  were  disposed  to  sacrifice  the  rights  of  the  Empire  and  the 
redress  of  German  grievances.  There  was  no  objection  to  give  up 
the  insolent  monk  who  had  dared  to  speak  so  loud,  but  it  was 
wished  to  make  the  Pope  so  much  the  more  sensible  of  the  justice 
of  reform  which  was  demanded  by  the  heads  of  the  kingdom. 
Accordingly,  it  was  the  greatest  personal  enemy  of  Luther,  Duke 
George  of  Saxony,  who  spoke  most  energetically  against  the  en- 
croachments of  Rome.  The  grandson  of  Podiebrad,  King  of 
Bohemia,  repulsed  by  the  doctrines  of  grace  which  the  Reformer 
proclaimed,  had  not  yet  abandoned  the  hope  of  seeing  a  moral  and 
ecclesiastical  reform,  and  what  irritated  him  so  much  against  the 
monk  of  Wittemberg,  was  that  he  had  spoiled  the  whole  affair  by 
his  despised  doctrines.  But  now,  seeing  the  Nuncio  sought  to  con- 
found Luther  and  reform  in  one  common  condemnation,  George 
suddenly  stood  up  among  tho  assembled  princes,  and,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  those  'who  knew  his  hatred  to  the  Reformer,  said, 

"  The  Diet  must  not  forget  the  grievances  of  which  it  complains 
against  the  Court  of  Rome.  What  abuses  have  crept  into  our 
states !  The  annats  which  the  Emperor  granted  freely  for  the 
good  of  Christendom  now  demanded  as  a  debt — the  Roman  courtiers 
every  day  inventing  new  ordinances,  in  order  to  absorb,  sell,  and 
farm  out  ecclesiastical  benefices — a  multitude  of  transgressions 
winked  at ;  rich  offenders  unworthily  tolerated,  while  those  who 
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have  no  means  of  ransom  are  punished  without  pity — the  Popes 
incessantly  bestowing  expectancies  and  reversions  on  the  inmates 
of  their  palace,  to  the  detriment  of  those  to  whom  the  benefices 
belong — the  commendams  of  abbeys  and  convents  of  Rome  con- 
ferred on  cardinals,  bishops,  and  prelates,  who  appropriate  their 
revenues,  so  that  there  is  not  one  monk  in  convents  which  ought 
to  have  twenty  or  thirty — stations  multiplied  without  end,  and 
indulgence  shops  established  in  all  the  streets  and  squares  of  our 
cities,  shops  of  St.  Anthony,  shops  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  St.  Hubert, 
of  St.  Cornelius,  of  St.  Vincent,  and  many  others  besides — societies 
purchasing  from  Rome  the  right  of  holding  such  markets,  then 
purchasing  from  their  bishop  the  right  of  exhibiting  their  wares, 
and,  in  order  to  procure  all  this  money,  draining  and  emptying  the 
pockets  of  the  poor — the  indulgences  which  ought  to  be  granted 
solely  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  which  ought  to  be  merited 
only  by  prayers,  fastings,  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  sold  at  a 
regular  price — the  officials  of  the  bishop,  oppressing  those  in  humble 
life  with  penances  for  blasphemy,  adultery,  debauchery,  the  viola- 
tion of  this  or  that  feast  day,  while,  at  the  same  time,  not  even 
censuring  ecclesiastics  who  are  guilty  of  the  same  crimes — penances 
imposed  on  the  penitent,  and  artfully  arranged,  so  that  he  soon 
falls  anew  into  the  same  fault,  and  pays  so  much  the  more  money. 
Such  are  some  of  the  crying  abuses  of  Rome ;  all  sense  of  shame 
has  been  cast  off,  and  one  thing  only  is  pursued  money  !  money  ' 
Hence  preachers  who  ought  to  teach  the  truth,  now  do  nothing 
more  than  retail  lies — lies,  which  are  not  only  tolerated,  but  recom- 
pensed, because  the  more  they  lie,  the  more  they  gain.     From  this 
polluted  well  comes  forth  all  this  polluted  water.      Debauchery 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  avarice.     The  officials  cause  women  to  come 
to  their  houses  under  divers  pretexts,  and  strive  to  seduce  them, 
sometimes  by  menaces,  sometimes  by  presents  ;  or,  if  they  cannot 
succeed,  injure  them  in  their  reputation.     Ah  !  the  scandals  caused 
by  the  clergy  precipitate  multitudes  of  poor  souls  into  eternal  con- 
demnation !     There  must  be  a  universal  reform,  and  this  reform 
must  be  accomplished  by  summoning  a  general  Council.     Where- 
fore, most  excellent  princes  and  lords,  with  submission  I  implore 
you  to  lose  no  time  in  the  consideration  of  this  matter." 

Several  days  after  Aleander's  address,  Duke  George  produced 
the  list  of  grievances  which  he  had  enumerated.  This  important 
document  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Weimar. 

Luther  had  not  spoken  more  forcibly  against  the  abuses  of  Rome 
but  he  had  done  something  more.  The  Duke  pointed  out  the  evil, 
Luther  had,  along  with  the  evil,  pointed  out  both  the  cause  and 
the  cure. 

The  Duke's  address  produced  the  greater  effect  from  his  opposi- 
tion to  Luther  being  well  known.  Other  members  of  the  Diet 
stated  different  grievances.  The  ecclesiastical  princes  themselves 
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supported  these  complaints.  "We  have  a  pontiff,"  said  they, 
"  who  spends  his  life  in  hunting  and  pleasure.  The  benefices  of 
Germany  are  given  at  Rome  to  huntsmen,  domestics,  grooms, 
stable  boys,  body  servants,  and  other  people  of  that  class,  ignorant 
unpolished  people,  without  capacity,  and  entire  strangers  to  Ger- 
many." 

The  Diet  appointed  a  commission  to  collect  all  these  grievances. 
Their  number  was  found  to  be  a  hundred  and  one.  A  deputation, 
consisting  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  princes,  presented  the  list 
to  the  Emperor,  imploring  him  to  give  redress,  as  he  had  engaged 
to  do  at  his  election.  "  How  many  Christian  souls  are  lost  ? "  said 
they  to  Charles  V.,  "How  many  depredations,  how  much  extor- 
tion, are  caused  by  the  scandals  with  which  the  spiritual  chief  of 
Christendom  is  environed?  The  ruin  and  dishonour  of  our  people 
must  be  prevented.  Therefore,  we  all,  in  a  body,  supplicate  you 
most  humbly,  but  also  most  urgently,  to  ordain  a  general  reforma- 
tion, to  undertake  it,  and  to  accomplish  it."  There  was,  at  this 
time,  in  Christian  society,  an  unseen  power  influencing  princes  and 
their  subjects,  a  wisdom  from  above  dragging  forward  even  the 
adversaries  of  the  Reformation,  and  preparing  that  emancipation 
whose  appointed  hour  had  at  length  arrived. 

Charles  could  not  be  insensible  to  these  remonstrances  of  the 
Empire.  Neither  himself  nor  the  Nuncio  had  expected  them.  His 
confessor  had  even  denounced  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  against 
him  if  he  did  not  reform  the  Church.  The  Emperor  immediately 
withdrew  the  edict  which  ordered  Luther's  writings  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  in  every  part  of  the  Empire,  and  in  its  place 
substituted  a  provisional  order  remitting  these  books  to  the 
magistrates. 

This  did  not  satisfy  the  assembly,  who  were  desirous  that  the 
Reformer  should  appear.  It  is  unjust,  said  his  friends,  to  condemn 
Luther  without  having  heard  him,  and  without  knowing  from 
himself  whether  he  is  the  author  of  the  books  which  are  proposed 
to  be  burnt.  His  doctrine,  said  his  opponents,  has  so  taken  pos- 
session of  men's  hearts,  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrest  their  progress 
without  hearing  him.  There  need  be  no  discussion  with  him.  If 
he  avows  his  writings,  and  refuses  to  retract  them,  then  all  of  us, 
electors,  princes,  states  of  the  whole  Empire,  true  to  the  faith  of 
our  ancestors,  will,  in  a  body,  aid  your  Majesty  by  all  the  means 
in  our  power,  in  the  execution  of  your  decrees. 

Aleander,  alarmed,  dreading  both  the  intrepidity  of  Luther  and 
the  ignorance  of  the  princes,  immediately  set  himself  to  the  task 
of  preventing  the  Reformer's  compearance.  He  went  from  the 
ministers  of  Charles  to  the  princes  who  were  most  disposed  to 
favour  the  Pope,  and  from  these  princes  to  the  Emperor  himself. 

"It  is  unlawful,"  said  he,  "to  bring  into  question  what  the 
sovereign  pontiff  has  decided.  There  will  be  no  discussion  with 
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Luther,  you  say ;  but  continued  he,  will  not  the  power  of  this 
ludacious  man,  will  not  the  fire  of  his  eye,  and  the  eloquence  of 
lis  tongue,  and  the  mysterious  spirit  which  animates  him,  be 
sufficient  to  excite  some  sedition?  Several  already  venerate  him 
13  a  saint,  and  you  everywhere  meet  with  his  portrait  surrounded 
with  a  halo  of  glory,  as  round  the  head  of  the  Blessed.  If  it  is 
determined  to  cite  him,  at  least  let  it  be  without  giving  him  the 
protection  of  public  faith."  These  last  words  were  meant  to 
Frighten  Luther,  or  prepare  his  ruin. 

The  Nuncio  found  easy  access  to  the  grandees  of  Spain.  In 
Spain,  as  in  Germany,  the  opposition  to  the  Dominican  inquisitors 
was  national.  The  yoke  of  the  Inquisition,  which  had  been  dis- 
son  tinned  for  a  time,  had  just  been  re-established  by  Charles.  A 
numerous  party  in  the  Peninsula  sympathized  with  Luther;  but 
it  was  not  so  with  the  great,  who,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  again 
met  with  what  they  had  hated  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  Inflamed 
with  the  most  violent  fanaticism,  they  were  bent  on  annihilating 
the  new  heresy.  In  particular,  Frederick,  Duke  of  Alba,  was 
transported  with  rage  whenever  the  subject  of  Reformation  was 
mooted.  His  wish  would  have  been  to  wade  in  the  blood  of  all  its 
adherents.  Luther  had  not  yet  been  called  to  appear,  and  yet  his 
mere  name  was  already  agitating  all  the  grandees  of  Christendom 
then  assembled  at  Worms. 

The  man  who  was  thus  agitating  the  mighty  of  the  earth  was 
the  only  one  who  seemed  to  be  at  peace.  The  news  from  Worms 
was  alarming.  Even  Luther's  friends  were  frightened.  "  Nothing 
now  is  left  us  but  our  wishes  and  our  prayers,"  wrote  Melancthon 
to  Spalatin.  "  Oh  !  if  God  would  deign  to  ransom  the  safety  of 
the  Christian  people  by  my  blood."  But  Luther  was  a  stranger 
to  fear.  Shutting  himself  up  in  his  peaceful  cell,  he  sat  down  to 
meditate. 

He  was  not  allowed  to  remain  tranquil  in  his  retreat.  Spalatin, 
in  conformity  to  the  orders  of  the  Elector,  sent  him  a  note  of  the 
articles  of  which  it  was  proposed  to  demand  a  retraction  from  him. 
A  retractation  after  the  refusal  at  Augsburg  ! 

"Fear  not,"  he  wrote  to  Spalatin,  "that  I  will  retract  a  single 
syllable,  since  their  only  argument  is  to  insist  that  my  writings 
are  opposed  to  the  rites  of  what  they  call  the  Church.  If  the 
Emperor  Charles  summon  me  merely  for  the  purpose  of  retracting, 
I  will  answer  him  that  I  will  remain  here;  and  it  will  be  just  the 
same  thing  as  if  I  had  been  to  Worms  and  come  back  again.  But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  Emperor  chooses  to  summon  me  in  order 
that  I  may  be  put  to  death,  I  am  ready  to  repair  at  his  call ;  for, 
with  the  help  of  Christ,  I  will  not  desert  his  word  on  the  battle- 
field. I  know  it :  these  bloody  men  will  never  rest  till  they  have 
deprived  me  of  life.  Oh,  that  none  but  papists  would  become 
guilty  of  my  blood  !  " 
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At  length  the  Emperor  decided.  The  appearance  of  Luther 
before  the  Diet  seemed  the  only  thing  fitted  to  bring  this  affair, 
which  occupied  the  whole  Empire,  to  some  kind  of  termination. 
Charles  V.  resolved  to  cite  him,  but  without  giving  him  a  safe- 
conduct.  Here  Frederick  again  began  to  act  as  his  protector. 
Everybody  saw  the  danger  which  theatened  the  Reformer.  Luther's 
friends,  says  Cochloaus,  were  afraid  that  he  would  be  delivered  up 
to  the  Pope,  or  that  the  Emperor  himself  would  put  him  to  death 
as  unworthy,  on  account  of  his  obstinate  heresy,  that  any  faith 
should  be  kept  with  him.  On  this  subject  there  was  a  long  and 
keen  debate  among  the  princes.  Struck,  at  last,  with  the  general 
agitation  then  prevailing  almost  throughout  the  whole  population 
of  Germany,  and  afraid  that,  as  Luther  passed  along,  some  sudden 
tumult  or  dangerous  sedition  might  break  forth,  (doubtless  in  favour 
of  the  Reformer),  the  princes  deemed  it  wise  to  calm  men's  minds 
on  his  account  and  not  only  the  Emperor,  but  also  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  Duke  George,  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  through  whose 
states  he  had  to  pass,  each  gave  him  a  safe-conduct. 

On  the  6th  March,  1521,  Charles  V.  signed  the  following  sum- 
mons addressed  to  Luther : — 

"  Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God,  elected  Roman  Emperor,  always 
Augustus,  etc.,  etc. 

"  Honourable,  dear,  and  pious !  We,  and  tho  States  of  the  Holy 
Empire,  having  resolved  to  make  an  inquest  touching  the  doctrine 
and  the  books  which  you  have  published  for  some  time  past,  have 
given  you,  to  come  here  and  return  to  a  place  of  safety,  our  safe- 
conduct  and  that  of  the  Empire  here  subjoined.  Our  sincere  desire 
is  that  you  immediately  prepare  for  this  journey,  in  order  that,  in 
the  space  of  twenty-one  days  mentioned  in  our  safe-conduct  you 
may  be  here  certainly,  and  without  fail.  Have  no  apprehension 
of  either  injustice  or  violence.  We  will  firmly  enforce  our  safe- 
conduct  under-written,  and  we  expect  that  you  will  answer  to  our 
call.  In  so  doing  you  will  follow  our  serious  advice. 

"  Given  at  our  imperial  city  of  Worms,  the  sixth  day  of  March, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1521,  and  in  the  second  of  our  reign. 

"CHARLES. 

"By  order  of  my  Lord  the  Emperor,  with  his  own  hand,  Albert, 
Cardinal  of  Mentz,  Arch-chancellor.  Nicolas  Zwyl." 

The  safe-conduct  enclosed  in  this  letter  bore  the  following 
address  : — "  To  the  honourable,  our  dear  and  pious  doctor  Martin 
Luther,  of  the  order  of  the  Augustines" 

It  began  thus : — 

"  We,  Charles,  fifth  of  the  name,  by  the  grace  of  God,  elected 
Roman  Emperor,  always  Augustus,  King  of  Spain,  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  of  Jerusalem,  Hungary,  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  etc.,  Arch-Duke 
of  Austria,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Count  of  Hapsburg,  Flanders,  the 
Tyrol,  etc.,  etc." 
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Then  the  kir.ir  of  so  many  nations  giving  to  wit  that  he  had 
summoned  before  him  an  Augustine  monk  named  Luther,  ordered 
all  princes,  lords,  magistrates,  and  others,  to  respect  the  safe-con- 
duct which  he  gave  him,  under  pain  of  punishment  by  the  Emperor 
and  the  Empire. 

Thus  the  Emperor  gave  the  title  of  "dear,  honourable,  and 
pious,"  to  a  man  at  whose  head  the  Church  had  launched  her 
excommunication.  It  had  been  wished,  in  the  drawing  up  of  the 
(i  icument,  to  remove  all  distrust  from  the  mind  of  Luther  and  his 
friends.  Gaspard  Sturm  was  appointed  to  carry  this  message  to 
tue  Reformer,  and  accompany  him  to  Worms.  The  Elector, 
dreading  the  public  indignation,  wrote,  on  the  12th  March,  to  the 
magistrates  of  Wittemberg  to  see  to  the  safety  of  the  Emperor's 
officer,  and,  if  deemed  necessary,  to  provide  him  with  a  guard. 
The  herald  set  out. 

Thus  the  designs  of  God  were  accomplished.  God  was  pleased 
to  set,  upon  a  hill  that  light  which  he  had  kindled  in  the  world, 
and  emperors,  kings,  and  princes,  without  knowing  it,  were  forth- 
with in  motion  to  execute  his  design.  It  is  easy  for  him  to  exalt 
the  lowest  to  the  highest.  An  act  of  his  power  suffices  to  raise 
the  humble  child  of  Mansfeld  from  an  obscure  hut  to  the  palace 
where  kings  are  assembled.  In  regard  to  Him,  there  is  nothing 
small,  nothing  great.  When  he  wills  it,  Charles  V.  and  Luther 
meet  face  to  face. 

But  will  Luther  obey  this  citation  ?  His  best  friends  were  in 
doubt.  The  Elector  on  the  25th  of  March  wrote  his  brother — 
"  Doctor  Martin  is  summoned  hither,  but  1  know  not  if  he  will 
come.  I  cannot  augur  any  good  of  it."  Three  weeks  later  (16th 
April),  this  excellent  prince  seeing  the  danger  increase  wrote  anew 
to  Duke  John.  "There  is  a  proclamation  against  Luther.  The 
cardinals  and  bishops  attack  him  with  much  severit}*.  May  God 
turn  all  to  good.  Would  to  God  I  could  procure  him  an  equitable 
reception  ! " 

While  these  things  were  passing  at  Worms  and  Wittemberg, 
the  Papacy  was  reiterating  its  blows.  On  the  28th  March,  the 
Thursday  before  Easter,  Rome  resounded  with  a  solemn  excom- 
munication. At  this  season  it  is  usual  to  publish  the  dreadful 
bull  in  Ccena  Domini,  which  is  only  a  long  series  of  imprecations. 
On  that  day,  the  avenues  to  the  church  in  which  the  sovereign 
pontiff  was  to  officiate  were  occupied  at  an  early  hour  by  the  papal 
guards,  and  by  a  crowd  of  people  who  had  flocked  from  all  parts 
of  Italy  to  receive  the  benediction  of  the  holy  father.  The  square 
in  front  of  the  Basilisk  was  decorated  with  branches  of  laurel  and 
myrtle ;  wax  tapers  were  burning  on  the  balcony  of  the  church, 
and  the  ostensorium  was  raised  upon  it. 

All  at  once  bells  made  the  air  re-echo  with  solemn  sounds ;  the 
Pope,  clothed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  and  carried  in  a  chair,  appears 
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on  the  balcony ;  the  people  kneel,  all  heads  are  uncovered,  the 
colours  are  lowered,  the  muskets  grounded,  and  a  solemn  silence 
reigns.  Some  moments  after,  the  Pope  slowly  stretches  out  his 
hands,  raises  them  towards  heaven,  then  bends  them  slowly  towards 
the  ground,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross.  This  movement  is 
repeated  thrice,  and  the  air  echoes  anew  with  the  ringing  of  bells, 
which  intimate  the  Pope's  benediction  to  the  surrounding  country; 
then  priests  advance  with  impetuosity,  holding  lighted  torches, 
which  they  reverse,  brandish,  and  throw  about  with  violence,  to 
represent  the  flames  of  hell  j  the  people  are  moved  and  agitated, 
and  the  words  of  malediction  are  heard  from  the  height  of  the 
temple. 

When  Luther  was  informed  of  this  excommunication,  he  pub- 
lished the  tenor  of  it,  with  some  remarks,  written  in  that  caustic 
style  in  which  he  so  much  excelled.  Although  this  publication 
did  not  appear  till  afterwards,  we  will  here  give  some  idea  of  it. 
Let  us  hear  the  high  priest  of  Christendom  on  the  balcony  of  his 
Basilisk,  and  the  monk  of  Wittemberg  answering  him  from  the 
bosom  of  Germany. 

There  is  something  characteristic  in  the  contrast  of  the  two 
voices. 

2 he  Pope.— "Leo  Bishop." 

Luther. — "Bishop,  as  a  wolf  is  a  shepherd  ;  for  the  bishop  ought 
to  exhort  according  to  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  not  belch  out 
imprecations  and  maledictions." 

The  Pope. — "  Servant  of  all  the  servants  of  God." 

Luther. — "  In  the  evening  when  we  are  drunk ;  but  in  the 
morning  we  call  ourselves  Leo  lord  of  all  the  lords." 

The  Pope. — "The  Roman  bishops,  our  predecessors,  have  been 
wont,  on  this  festival,  to  employ  the  weapons  of  righteousness." 

Luther. — "Which,  according  to  you,  are  excommunication  and 
anathema,  but  according  to  St.  Paul,  patience,  meekness,  and 
charity."  (2  Cor.  vi,  7). 

The  Pope. — "According  to  the  duty  of  the  apostolic  office,  and 
to  maintain  the  purity  of  Christian  faith." 

Luther. — "  In  other  words,  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  Pope." 

The  Pope. — "  And  its  unity,  which  consists  in  the  union  of  the 
members  with  Christ  their  head,  and  with  his  vicar." 

Luther. — "For  Christ  is  not  sufficient;  one  more  than  he  is 
necessary." 

The  Pope. — "To  guard  the  holy  communion  of  the  faithful,  we 
follow  the  ancient  custom,  and  excommunicate  and  anathematise 
on  the  part  of  God  Almighty  the  Father." 

Luther. — "Of  whom  it  is  said,  'God  sent  not*his  Son  into  the 
world  to  condemn  the  world.'"  (John,  iii,  17). 

The  Pope. — "And  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  according 
to  the  power  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  our  own." 
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Luther. — "  And  myself  !  says  the  ravenous  wolf,  as  if  the  power 
of  God  were  too  feeble  without  him." 

The  Pope. — "  We  curse  all  heretics, — the  Garasi,  the  Patarini, 
the  Pauperes  of  Lyon,  the  Arnoldists,  the  Speronists,  the  Passagians, 
the  Wickliffites,  the  Hussites,  the  Fraticelli." 

Luther. — "  For  they  wished  to  possess  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
insisted  that  the  Pope  should  be  sober  and  preach  the  Word  of 
God." 

The  Pope. — "And  Martin  Luther  recently  condemned  by  us  for 
a  similar  heresy,  as  well  as  all  his  adherents,  and  all,  whosoever 
they  be,  that  show  him  any  favour." 

Luther. — '•  I  thank  thee,  most  gracious  Pontiff,  for  condemning 
me  in  common  with  all  these  Christians.  I  count  it  an  honour  to 
have  my  name  proclaimed  at  Rome  during  the  feast  in  so  glorious 
a  manner,  and  carried  over  the  world  with  the  names  of  all  those 
humble  confessors  of  Jesus  Christ." 

The  Pope. — "Likewise  we  excommunicate  and  curse  all  pirates 
and  corsairs." 

Luther. — "Who  then  is  the  greatest  of  pirates  and  corsairs 
if  it  be  not  he  who  robs  souls,  chains  them,  and  puts  them  to 
death?" 

The  Pope. — "  Particularly  those  who  sail  upon  our  sea." 

Luther. — "Our  SEA!  Saint  Peter,  our  predecessor,  said  'Silver 
and  gold  have  I  none,  (Acts  iii,  6.)  Jesus  Christ  said,  '  The  kings 
of  the  Gentiles  exercise  lordship  over  them ;  but  it  shall  not  be  so 
with  you'  (Luke  xxii,  25.)  But  if  a  waggon  loaded  with  hay 
must,  on  meeting  with  a  drunken  man,  give  way  to  him,  a  fortiori 
must  St.  Peter  and  Jesus  Christ  himself  give  way  to  the  Pope." 

The  Pope. — "Likewise  we  excommunicate  and  curse  all  who 
falsify  our  bulls,  and  our  apostolic  letters.  ..." 

Luther. — "  But  the  letters  of  God,  the  Scriptures  of  God,  all  the 
world  may  condemn  and  burn." 

The  Pope. — "Likewise  we  excommunicate  and  curse  all  who 
detain  provisions  which  are  on  the  way  to  Rome.  ..." 

Luther. — "He  barks  and  bites  like  a  dog  threatened  to  be 
deprived  of  his  bone." 

The  Pope. — "  Likewise  we  condemn  and  curse  all  who  keep 
back  judicial  rights,  fruits,  tithes,  revenues,  appertaining  to  the 
clergy." 

Luther. — "  For  Jesus  Christ  has  said,  '  Whosoever  will  sue  thee 
at  the  laio  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also.' 
(Matt,  v,  40.)  and  this  is  our  commentary  upon  the  passage." 

The  Pope. — "  Whatever  be  their  station,  dignity,  order,  power, 
or  rank  ;  be  they  even  bishops  or  kings." 

Luther. — "  For  '  There  will  arise  false  teachers  among  you  who 
mill  despise,  dominion  and  speak  evil  of  dignities,'  saith  the  Scrip- 
ture. (Jude,  8.)" 
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The  Pope. — "Likewise  we  condemn  and  curse  all  those  who  in 
any  kind  of  way  attack  the  city  Rome,  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  the 
islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  in 
Tuscany,  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  the  margravate  of  Ancona,  the 
Campagna,  the  cities  of  Ferrara  and  Benevento,  or  any  other  city 
or  country  appertaining  to  the  Church  of  Rome." 

Luther.  "  0,  Peter,  poor  fisherman  !  where  did  you  get  Rome 
and  all  those  kingdoms  ?  I  salute  you,  Peter,  king  of  Sicily  !  and 
fisherman  at  Bethsaida  ! " 

The  Pope. — "  We  excommunicate  and  curse  all  chancellors, 
counsellors,  parliaments,  procurators,  governors  officials,  bishops, 
and  others  who  oppose  our  letters  of  exhortation,  invitation, 
prohibition,  mediation,  execution,  etc." 

Luther. — "For  the  holy  see  seeks  only  to  live  in  idleness, 
magnificence,  and  debauchery,  to  command,  storm,  deceive,  lie, 
insult,  and  commit  all  sorts  of  wickedness  in  peace  and  safety." 

"  0  Lord,  arise  !  it  is  not  as  the  papists  pretend.  Thou  has  not 
forsaken  us,  nor  is  thy  favour  turned  away  from  us." 

So  spake  Leo  X.  at  Rome,  and  Luther  at  Wittemberg. 

The  Pontiff  having  finished  his  anathemas,  the  parchment  on< 
which  they  were  written  was  torn  in  pieces,  and  the  fragments 
thrown  to  the  people.  Immediately  there  was  a  great  rush  among 
the  crowd,  all  pressing  forward,  and  striving  to  get  hold  of  a 
morsel  of  the  terrible  bull. 

Such  were  the  holy  relics  which  the  papacy  offered  to  her 
faithful  on  the  eve  of  the  great  day  of  grace  of  expiation.  The 
multitude  soon  dispersed,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Basilisk  resumed 
its  wonted  stillness.  Let  us  return  to  Wittemberg. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Luther's  Courage— Departure  for  Worms — The  Journey— The  Nuncios  Dis- 
concerted and  try  to  Prevent  Him — Luther's  Firmness  and  Determination. 

It  was  the  24th  of  March.  The  imperial  herald,  Gaspard 
Sturm,  having  at  length  passed  the  gates  of  the  town  whero 
Luther  was,  presented  himself  before  the  doctor,  and  put  the 
summons  of  Charles  V.  into  his  hands.  A  grave  and  solemn 
moment  for  the  Reformer  !  All  his  friends  were  in  consternation. 
No  prince,  not  even  excepting  Frederick  the  Wise,  had  as  yet 
declared  in  his  favour.  Knights,  it  is  true,  uttered  menaces,  but 
the  mighty  Charles  depised  them.  Still' Luther  was  not  troubled. 

"The  papists,"  said  he,  on  seeing  the  anguish  of  his  friends, 
"have  no  wish  for  my  arrival  at  Worms,  they  only  wish  my 
condemnation  and  death.  No  matter,  pray  not  for  me,  but  for 
the  Word  of  God.  Before  my  blood  is  cold,  thousands  throughout 
the  world  will  be  called  to  answer  for  having  shed  it.  The  motf 
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.'ioly  adversary  of  Christ,  the  father,  master,  and  generalissimo  of 
homicides,  insists  on  having  my  life.  Amen  !  Let  the  will  of  the 
Lord  be  done.  Christ  will  give  me  his  Spirit  to  vanquish  these 
ministers  of  error.  I  depise  them  during  my  life,  and  will  triumph 
over  them  by  my  death.  They  are  doing  all  they  can  at  Worms 
to  compel  me  to  retract.  Here  then  will  be  my  retraction  :  I 
once  said,  that  the  Pope  was  the  vicar  of  Christ ;  now,  I  say  that 
he  is  the  enemy  of  the  Lord,  and  the  apostle  of  the  devil." 

Luther  behoved  to  depart.  His  alarmed  friends  thought  that 
unless  God  miraculously  interposed,  he  was  going  to  death. 
Melanctbon,  who  had  left  his  native  country,  had  become  attached 
to  Luther  with  all  the  affection  of  his  soul.  "  Luther,"  said  he, 
"is  to  me  in  place  of  all  my  friends  :  I  feel  him  to  be  greater  and 
more  admirable  than  I  can  express.  You  know  how  Alcibiades 
idmired  his  Socrates ;  but  I  admire  Luther  in  a  higher  sense,  for 
he  is  a  Christian."  Then  he  added  the  simple  but  beautiful 
expression,  "Every  time  I  contemplate  him,  I  find  him  even 
greater  than  himself." 

Melancthon  wished  to  follow  Luther  in  his  dangers.  But  their 
common  friends,  and  doubtless  the  doctor  himself,  were  against  it. 
Must  not  Philip  supply  the  place  of  his  friend  1  and,  should  that 
rriend  never  return,  who  would  direct  the  cause  of  the  Reformation? 
"  Ah !  would  to  God,"  said  Melancthon,  resigned,  but  grieved, 
"  would  to  God  I  had  been  allowed  to  go  with  him." 

The  2nd  of  April  had  arrived,  and  Luther  behoved  to  take  leave 
of  his  friends.  After  writing  a  note  to  Langue  to  intimate  that 
he  would  spend  the  following  Thursday  or  Friday  at  Erfurt,  he 
bade  adieu  to  his  colleagues.  Turning  to  Melancthou  he  said  to 
him,  in  a  tone  which  betrayed  emotion,  "  If  I  do  not  return,  and 
my  enemies  put  me  to  death,  0,  my  brother,  cease  not  to  teach, 
and  remain  firm  in  the  truth.  Labour  in  my  stead,  since  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  labour  any  longer  for  myself.  If  you  live,  it  matters 
little  though  I  perish." 

Then,  committing  himself  to  the  hand  of  Him  who  is  faithful 
;;nd  true,  Luther  took  his  seat  and  quitted  Wittemberg.  The  town 
council  had  provided  him  with  a  modest  carriage  with  a  cloth 
covering  which  might  be  put  on  or  off  at  pleasure.  The  imperial 
herald,  clad  in  the  insignia,  and  wearing  the  imperial  eagle,  was 
on  horseback  in  front,  followed  by  his  servant.  Next  followed 
Luther,  Schurff,  Amsdorff,  and  Suaven  in  their  carriage.  The 
friends  of  the  gospel,  the  citizens  of  Wittemberg,  in  deep  emotion, 
were  invoking  God,  and  shedding  tears.  Such  was  Luther's 
departure. 

He  soon  observed  that  the  hearts  of  those  whom  he  met  were 
fii'ed  with  gloomy  forebodings.  At  Leipsic  no  honour  was  paid 
to  him.  He  only  received  the  usual  present  of  wine.  At  Naum- 
burg  he  met  a  priest,  probably  J.  Langer,  a  man  of  stern  zeal,  who 
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carefully  preserved  in  his  study  the  portrait  of  the  famous  Jerome 
Savonarola  of  Ferrara,  who  was  burnt  at  Florence  in  1498,  by 
order  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  as  a  martyr  to  liberty  and  morality, 
as  well  as  a  confessor  of  evangelical  truth.  Having  taken  the 
portrait  of  the  Italian  martyr,  the  priest  came  up  to  Luther,  and 
held  out  the  portrait  to  him  without  speaking.  Luther  under- 
stood what  the  dumb  figure  intimated,  but  his  intrepid  soul 
remained  firm. 

"  It  is  Satan,"  said  he,  "  who,  by  these  terrors,  would  fain  prevent 
a  confession  of  the  truth  from  being  made  in  the  assembly  of  the 
princes,  because  he  forsees  the  blow  which  this  will  give  to  his 
kingdom." 

"Adhere  firmly  to  the  truth  which  thou  hast  perceived,"  said 
then  the  priest  to  him  gravely,  "and  thy  God  will  also  adhere 
firmly  to  thee." 

Having  spent  the  night  at  Naumburg,  where  the  Burgomaster 
had  hospitably  entertained  him,  Luther  arrived  next  evening  at 
Weimar.  He  was  scarcely  a  moment  there  when  he  heard  loud 
cries  in  all  directions.  They  were  publishing  his  condemnation. 
"  Look,"  said  the  herald  to  him.  He  looked,  and  his  astonished 
eyes  beheld  imperial  messengers  traversing  the  town,  and  posting 
up  the  imperial  edict,  which  ordered  his  writings  to  be  laid  before 
the  magistrates.  Luther  had  no  doubt  that  these  harsh  measures 
were  exhibited  before-hand,  to  deter  him  from  coming,  that  he  might 
afterwards  be  condemned  for  having  refused  to  appear. 

"  Well,  doctor,  will  you  go  on  ? "  said  the  imperial  herald  to  him 
in  alarm. 

"Yes,"  replied  Luther,  "though  put  under  interdict  in  erery 
town,  I  will  go  On  :  I  confide  in  the  Emperor's  safe-conduct." 

At  Weimar,  Luther  had  an  audience  of  the  Elector's  brother, 
Duke  John,  who  was  then  residing  there.  The  Prince  invited  him 
to  preach.  He  consented,  and  from  his  heart,  now  under  deep 
emotion,  came  forth  the  words  of  life.  John  Voit,  the  friend  of 
Frederick  Myconius,  a  Franciscan  monk,  heard  him,  and  being 
converted  to  evangelical  doctrine,  quitted  the  convent  two  years 
after.  At  a  later  period,  he  became  professor  of  theology  at 
Wittemberg.  The  Duke  gave  Luther  the  money  necessary  for  hig 
journey. 

From  Weimar  the  Reformer  proceeded  to  Erfurt.  It  was  the 
town  of  his  youth,  and  he  hoped  to  see  his  friend  Langue,  provided, 
as  he  had  written  him,  he  could  enter  the  town  without  danger. 
He  was  still  three  or  four  leagues  off,  near  the  village  of  Nora, 
when  he  saw  a  troop  of  horsemen  appear  in  the  distance.  Were 
they  friends,  or  were  they  enemies  ?  Shortly  Crotus,  the  rector  of 
the  University,  Eobanus  Hesse,  Melancthon's  friend,  whom  Luther 
called  the  King  of  Poets,  Euricius  Cordus,  John  Draco,  and  others, 
to  the  number  of  forty,  members  of  the  Senate,  the  University,  and 
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the  Municipality,  all  on  horseback,  saluted  him  with  acclamation. 
A  multitude  of  the  inhabitants  of  Erfurt  covered  the  road,  and 
gave  loud  expression  to  their  joy.  All  were  eager  to  see  the 
mighty  man  who  had  ventured  to  declare  war  against  the  Pope. 

A  young  man  of  twenty-eight,  named  Justus  Jonas,  had  got  the 
start  of  the  party.  Jonas,  after  studying  law  at  Erfurt,  had  been 
appointed  rector  of  the  University  in  1519.  Illumined  by  the 
evangelical  light  which  then  radiated  in  all  directions,  he  felt 
desirous  to  become  a  theologian.  "I  believe,"  wrote  Erasmus  to 
him,  "  that  God  has  elected  you  as  an  instrument  to  spread  the 
glory  of  his  Son  Jesus."  All  Jonas'  thoughts  were  turned  to 
Wittemberg  and  Luther.  Some  years  before,  when  only  a  student 
of  law,  being  of  an  active  enterprising  spirit,  he  had  set  out  on 
foot,  accompanied  by  some  friends,  and  in  order  to  reach  Erasmus, 
then  at  Brussels,  had  traversed  forests  infested  by  robbers  and 
towns  ravaged  by  the  plague.  Will  he  not  now  confront  other 
dangers  in  order  to  accompany  the  Reformer  to  Worms?  He 
earnestly  begged  the  favour,  and  Luther  consented.  Thus  met 
these  two  doctors,  who  were  to  labour  through  life  in  the  renovation 
of  the  Church.  Divine  Providence  gathered  around  Luther  men 
destined  to  be  the  light  of  Germany :  the  Melancthons,  the 
Amsdorffs,  the  Bugenhagens,  the  Jonases.  On  his  return  from 
Worms,  Jonas  was  appointed  Provost  of  the  Church  of  Wittemberg, 
and  doctor  in  theology. 

"Jonas,"  said  Luther,  "is  a  man  whose  life  would  deserve  to 
be  purchased  at  a  large  price,  in  order  to  detain  him  on  the  earth," 
No  preacher  ever  surpassed  him  in  the  gift  of  captivating  his 
hearers. 

"Pomeranus  is  an  expositor,"  said  Melancthon,  "and  I  am  a 
dialectitian, — Jonas  is  an  orator.  The  words  flow  from  his  lips 
with  surpassing  grace,  and  his  eloquence  is  overpowering.  But 
Luther  is  beyond  us  all."  It  seems  that  nearly  about  the  same 
time  a  companion  of  Luther's  childhood,  one  of  his  brothers,  joined 
the  escort. 

The  deputation  turned  their  steeds,  and  horsemen  and  footmen, 
surrounding  Luther's  carriage,  entered  the  town  of  Erfurt.  At  the 
gate,  in  the  squares  and  streets,  where  the  poor  monk  had  so  often 
begged  his  bread,  the  crowd  of  spectators  was  immense.  Luther 
dismounted  at  the  Augustine  convent,  where  the  gospel  had  con- 
soled his  heart.  Lange  received  him  with  joy ;  Usingen,  and  some 
of  the  more  aged  fathers,  showed  great  coolness.  There  was  a 
general  desire  to  bear  him  preach,  and  though  he  was  interdicted 
from  doing  it,  the  herald  himself  could  not  resist  the  desire,  and 
consented. 

Sunday  after  Easter,  the  Augustine  Church  at  Erfurt  was  crowded. 
That  friar  who  formerly  opened  the  doors  and  swept  the  church, 
mounted  the  pulpit,  and  having  opened  the  Bible,  read  these 
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words :  "  Peace  be  with  you ;  and  when  he  had  so  said,  he  shoioed 
them  his  hands  and  his  side."  (John  xx.,  19,  20.)  "All  the  philo- 
sophers, doctors,  and  writers,"  said  he,  "  have  exerted  themselves 
to  show  how  man  may  obtain  eternal  life,  and  have  not  succeeded. 
I  will  now  tell  you." 

There  was  not  a  word  in  the  sermon  on  Luther  himself;  no 
allusion  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed ;  nothing  on 
Worms,  on  Charles,  or  the  nuncios  ;  he  preaches  Christ,  and  Christ 
only  ;  at  this  moment,  when  the  world  has  its  eyes  upon  him,  he 
is  not  in  the  least  occupied  with  himself ;  and  herein  is  the  mark 
of  a  genuine  servant  of  God. 

Luther  set  out  from  Erfurt,  and  passed  through  Gotha,  where 
he  again  preached.  Myconius  adds,  that  at  the  moment  when  the 
people  were  coming  out  from  the  sermon  the  devil  detached  from 
the  pediment  of  the  church  some  stones  which  had  not  budged  for 
two  centuries.  The  doctor  slept  in  the  convent  of  the  Benedictines 
at  Rheinhardsbrunn,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Eisenach,  where  he 
felt  indisposed.  Amsdorff,  Jonas,  Schurff,  and  all  his  friends,  were 
alarmed.  He  was  bled,  and  the  greatest  possible  attention  was 
paid  him.  Even  the  Schulthess  of  the  town,  John  Oswald,  hast- 
ened to  him  with  a  cordial.  Luther,  after  drinking  it,  fell  asleep, 
and  was  thereby  so  far  recovered  that  he  was  able  to  proceed  on 
the  following  day. 

Wherever  he  passed  the  people  flocked  to  see  him.  His  journey 
was  a  kind  of  triumphal  procession.  Deep  interest  was  felt  in 
beholding  the  intrepid  man  who  was  on  the  way  to  offer  his  head 
to  the  Emperor  and  the  Empire.  An  immense  concourse  sur- 
rounded him. 

"Ah  !"  said  some  of  them  to  him,  "there  are  so  many  cardinals 
and  so  many  bishops  at  Worms,  they  will  burn  you  ;  they  will 
reduce  your  body  to  ashes,  as  was  done  with  that  of  John  Huss." 

But  nothing  terrified  the  monk.  "Were  they  to  make  a  fire," 
said  he,  "  that  would  extend  from  Worms  to  Wittemberg,  and  reach 
even  to  the  sky,  I  would  walk  across  it  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ; 
I  would  appear  before  them ;  I  would  walk  into  the  jaws  of  this 
Behemoth,  and  break  his  teeth,  and  confess  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

One  day,  when  just  going  into  an  inn,  and  while  the  crowd  were 
as  usual  pressing  around  him,  an  officer  came  up  to  him  and  said, 
"  Are  you  the  man  who  undertakes  to  reform  the  papacy  ?  How 
will  you  succeed?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Luther,  "I  am  the  man.  I  confide  in  Almighty 
Crod,  whose  word  and  command  I  have  before  me." 

The  officer,  affected,  gave  him  a  milder  look,  and  said,  "  Dear 
friend,  there  is  something  in  what  you  say  ;  I  am  the  servant  of 
Charles,  but  your  Master  is  greater  than  mine.  He  will  aid  you 
and  guard  you." 

Such  was  the  impression  which  Luther  produced.      Even  his 
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enemies  were  struck  at  the  sight  of  the  multitudes  that  thronged 
around  him,  though  they  have  painted  the  journey  in  different 
colours.  At  length  the  doctor  arrived  at  Frankfort,  on  Sunday, 
14th  April. 

News  of  Luther's  advance  had  reached  Worms.  The  friends  of 
the  Pope  had  thought  he  would  not  obey  the  summons  of  the 
Emperor.  Albert,  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Mentz,  would  have  given 
anything  to  stop  him  by  the  way,  and  new  schemes  were  set  on 
foot  for  this  purpose. 

Luther,  on  his  arrival  at  Frankfort,  took  some  repose,  and  then 
announced  his  approach  to  Spalatin,  who  was  at  Worms  with  the 
Elector.  It  is  the  only  letter  which  he  wrote  during  his  journey. 

"I  am  getting  on,"  says  he,  "though  Satan  has  striven  to  stop 
me  on  the  way  by  sickness.  From  Eisenach  to  this  I  have  never 
been  without  a  feeling  of  languor,  and  am  still  completely  worn 
out.  I  learn  that  Charles  has  published  an  edict  to  frighten  me. 
But  Christ  lives,  and  we  shall  enter  Worms  in  spite  of  all  the 
barriers  of  hell  and  all  the  powers  of  the  air.  Therefore,  make 
ready  my  lodging." 

The  next  day,  Luther  visited  the  learned  school  of  William  Nesse, 
a  celebrated  geographer  of  that  time.  "  Be  diligent,"  said  he  to 
the  scholars,  "in  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  investiga- 
tion of  truth."  Then  placing  his  right  hand  on  the  head  of  one 
of  the  children,  and  his  left  on  another,  he  pronounced  a  blessing 
on  the  whole  school. 

While  Luther  blessed  the  young,  he  was  also  the  hope  of  the 
old.  Catherine  of  Holzhausen,  a  widow  advanced  in  years,  and 
serving  God,  went  to  him,  and  said,  "  My  father  and  mother  told 
me  that  God  would  raise  up  a  man  who  should  oppose  the  papal 
vanities,  and  save  the  Word  of  God.  I  hope  you  are  that  man,  and 
I  wish  you,  for  your  work,  the  grace  and  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God." 

There  were  by  no  means  the  sentiments  universally  entertained 
at  Frankfort.  John  Cochloeus,  dean  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
was  one  of  those  most  devoted  to  the  Roman  Church.  On  seeing 
Luther  pass  through  Frankfort  on  his  way  to  Worms,  he  could  not 
suppress  his  fears.  He  thought  the  Church  was  in  want  of  devoted 
defenders,  and  scarcely  had  Luther  quitted  the  town  than  Cochloeus 
set  out  in  his  track,  ready,  as  he  says,  to  give  his  life  in  defence  of 
the  honour  of  the  Church. 

There  was  great  alarm  in  the  camp  of  the  Pope's  friends.  The 
heresiarch  was  at  hand — every  day,  every  hour  brought  him  nearer 
Worms.  If  he  entered,  all  was  perhaps  lost.  The  Archbishop 
Albert,  the  confessor  Glapio,  and  all  the  politicians  about  the 
Emperor,  felt  uneasy.  How  can  the  arrival  of  this  monk  be  pre- 
vented ?  It  is  impossible  to  carry  him  off,  for  he  has  the  Emperor's 
safe-conduct.  Stratagem  alone  can  arrest  him.  These  intriguers 
immediately  arranged  the  following  plan. 
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The  Emperor's  confessor,  and  his  high  chamberlain,  Paul  of 
Armsdorff,  quit  Worms  in  great  haste,  and  proceed  about  ten  leagues 
distant,  to  the  castle  of  Ebernburg,  the  residence  of  Francis  de 
Seckingen,  the  knight  who  had  offered  Luther  an  asylum.  Bucer, 
a  young  dominican,  chaplain  to  the  Elector-Palatine,  and  who  had 
been  gained  to  the  evangelical  doctrine  at  the  Heidelberg  discussion, 
had  then  taken  refuge  in  "this  hotel  of  the  just."  The  knight, 
who  had  no  great  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  religion,  was  easily 
imposed  upon,  while  the  disposition  of  the  Palatine  chaplain  favoured 
the  designs  of  the  confessor.  In  fact,  Bucer  was  inclined  to  pacific 
measures.  Distinguishing  between  fundamental  and  secondary 
points,  he  thought  he  might  sacrifice  the  latter  to  unity  and  peace. 

The  chamberlain  and  confessor  begin  their  attack.  They  give 
Seckingen  and  Bucer  to  understand  that  it  is  all  over  with  Luther 
if  he  goes  to  Worms.  They  assure  him  that  the  Emperor  is  ready 
to  send  certain  learned  men  to  Ebernburg  there  to  confer  with  the 
doctor.  *'  Under  your  charge,"  say  they  to  the  knight,  "  the  two 
parties  will  be  placed.  "  We  are  at  one  with  Luther  on  all  essential 
points,"  say  they  to  Bucer:  "only  some  secondary  points  remain  ; 
and  as  to  these  you  will  be  mediator."  The  knight  and  the  chap- 
lain are  shaken.  The  confessor  and  chamberlain  continue.  The 
invitation  addressed  to  Luther  must  come  from  you,"  say  they  to 
Seckingen,  "  and  let  Bucer  be  the  bearer  of  it."  Everything  was 
arranged  according  to  their  wish.  Let  Luther  only  be  credulous 
enough  to  come  to  Ebernburg  ;  his  safe-conduct  will  soon  expire, 
and  then  who  will  be  able  to  defend  him  ? 

Luther  had  arrived  at  Oppenheim,  His  safe-conduct  was  avail- 
able only  for  three  days  longer.  He  sees  a  troop  of  horsemen 
approaching,  and  soon  recognises  at  their  head  the  Bucer  with 
whom  he  had  such  intimate  conference  at  Heidelberg.  "  These 
horsemen  belong  to  Francis  of  Seckingen,"  said  Bucer  to  him  after 
the  first  expressions  of  friendship.  "  He  sends  me  to  you  to 
conduct  you  to  his  strong  castle.  The  Emperor's  confessor  is 
desirous  of  a  conference  with  you.  His  influence  over  Charles  is 
unbounded :  everything  may  be  arranged.  But  beware  of  Aleander!" 

Jonas  Amsdorff  and  Schurff  knew  not  what  to  think ;  Bucer 
insisted;  but  Luther  hesitated  not.  "I  continue  my  journey," 
was  his  answer  to  Bucer ;  "and  if  the  Emperor's  confessor  has  any 
thing  to  say  to  me,  he  will  find  me  at  Worms.  I  go  where  I  am 
oalled." 

Meanwhile  Spalatin  himself  began  to  be  troubled  and  afraid. 
Surrounded  at  Worms  by  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation,  he  heard 
them  saying  that  no  respect  should  be  paid  to  the  safe-conduct  of 
a  heretic.  He  became  alarmed  for  his  friend ;  and  at  £he  moment 
when  the  latter  was  approaching  the  town  a  messenger  presented 
.himself  and  said  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  chaplain, 

"  Don't  enter  Worms  !"     This  from  his  best  friend,  the  Elector's 
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confidant,  Spalatin  himself !  Luther,  unmoved,  turns  his  eye  on 
the  messenger,  and  replies, 

"Go  and  tell  your  master,  that  were  there  as  many  devils  in 
Worms  as  there  are  tiles  upon  the  roofs,  I  would  enter." 

Never,  perhaps  was  Luther  so  grand.  The  envoy  returned  to 
Worms  with  his  extraordinary  message. 

"  I  was  then  intrepid,"  said  Luther  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
"  I  feared  nothing ;  God  can  give  man  such  boldness  :  I  know  not 
if  at  present  I  would  have  as  much  liberty  and  joy." — "When  the 
cause  is  good,"  adds  his  disciple  Mathesius,  "the  heart  expands, 
giving  courage  and  energy  to  evangelists  and  soldiers." 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Luther's  Entry  into  Worms — Appears  before  the  Diet — The  Accusation — 
Luther's  Reply — Luther's  Distress  and  Prayer  to  God — Luther's  Defence 
and  Final  Reply. 

At  length,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  April,  Luther  perceived 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  city.  All  were  looking  for  him,  and  there 
was  only  one  thought  in  Worms.  The  young  noblemen,  Bernard 
of  Hirschfeld  and  Albert  of  Lindenau,  with  six  cavaliers,  and  other 
gentlemen  in  the  suite  of  the  Princes,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred, 
if  we  may  believe  Pallavicini,  unable  to  restrain  their  impatience, 
galloped  to  meet  him,  and  surrounded  him  in  order  to  escort  him 
at  the  moment  of  his  entry.  He  approached.  Before  him  pranced 
the  imperial  Herald  decked  in  all  the  insignia  of  his  office.  Next 
came  Luther  in  his  humble  carriage.  Jonas  followed  on  horseback 
surrounded  by  the  cavaliers.  A  large  crowd  was  waiting  in  front 
of  the  gates.  It  was  near  mid-day  when  he  passed  those  walls 
which  so  many  persons  had  foretold  him  he  should  never  leave. 
It  was  the  dinner  hour,  but  the  moment  when  the  sentinel  stationed 
in  the  cathedral  steeple  tolled  the  signal,  everybody  ran  into  the 
street  to  see  the  monk.  Thus  was  Luther  in  Worms. 

Two  thousand  persons  accompanied  him  through  the  streets : 
there  was  a  rush  to  meet  him.  The  crowd  was  increasing  every 
moment,  and  was  much  larger  than  when  the  Emperor  made  his 
entry.  Suddenly,  relates  a  historian,  a  man  clad  in  a  singular 
dress,  and  carrying  a  large  cross  before  him,  as  is  usual  at  funerals, 
breaks  off  from  the  crowd,  advances  towards  Luther,  and  then,  in 
a  loud  voice,  and  with  the  plaintive  cadence  which  is  used  in  saying 
mass  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  dead,  chants  the  following 
stanzas  as  if  he  had  been  determined  that  the  very  dead  should 
hear  them : — 

Advenisti,  0  desiderabilis  ! 
Quern  expectabamus  in  tenebris  ! 

Luther's  arrival  is  celebrated  by  a  Requiem.     If  the  story  is 
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true,  it  was  the  court  fool  of  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria  who 
gave  Luther  one  of  those  warnings  remarkable  at  once  for  wisdom 
and  irony,  of  which  so  many  instances  are  furnished  by  these 
individuals.  But  the  clamour  of  the  multitude  soon  drowned  the 
De  Profundis  of  the  cross-bearer. 

The  train  could  scarcely  proceed  through  the  moving  mass.  At 
length  the  imperial  herald  stopped  before  the  hotel  of  the  knights 
of  Rhodes.  Here  lodged  two  of  the  Elector's  counsellors,  Fre- 
derick of  Thun  and  Philip  of  Feilitsch,  as  well  as  the  marshal  of 
the  Empire,  Ulric  of  Pappenheim.  Luther  got  out  of  his  carriage, 
and,  on  alighting,  said,  "  The  Lord  will  be  my  defence." 

The  news  of  his  arrival  filled  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  Aleander 
with  alarm.  The  young  and  elegant  Archbishop  Albert,  who  held 
a  mean  between  those  two  parties,  was  amazed  at  Luther's 
boldness.  "  Had  I  not  had  more  courage  than  he,"  said  Luther, 
"  it  is  true  I  never  should  have  been  seen  in  Worms." 

Charles  V.  immediately  assembled  his  council.  The  counsellors 
in  the  Emperor's  confidence  repaired  in  haste  to  the  palace  for  they 
too  were  in  dismay.  "  Luther,  is  arrived,"  said  Charles,  "  what 
must  be  done  ?  " 

Modo,  bishop  of  Palermo  and  chancellor  of  Flanders,  if  we  are 
to  receive  Luther's  own  statement,  replied,  "We  have  long  consulted 
on  this  subject.  Let  your  imperial  Majesty  speedily  get  rid  of 
this  man.  Did  not  Sigismond  cause  John  Huss  to  be  burnt? 
There  is  no  obligation  either  to  give  or  observe  a  safe-conduct  to  a 
heretic." 

"  No,"  said  Charles :  "  what  has  been  promised  must  be 
performed." 

There  was  nothing  for  it,  therefore,  but  to  make  the  Reformer 
appear. 

Meanwhile  the  crowd  continued  around  the  hotel  of  Rhodes  at 
which  Luther  had  alighted.  Some  looked  upon  him  as  a  prodigy 
of  wisdom,  and  others  as  a  monster  of  iniquity.  The  whole  town 
wished  to  see  him.  The  first  hours  were  left  him  to  recover  from 
his  fatigue,  and  converse  with  his  most  intimate  friends ;  but  as 
soon  as  evening  came,  counts,  barons,  knights,  gentlemen  ecclesi- 
astics, and  citizens  flocked  in  upon  him.  All,  even  his  greatest 
enemies,  were  struck  with  the  bold  step  he  had  taken,  the  joy 
which  appeared  tc  animate  him,  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  and 
the  lofty  elevation  and  enthusiasm  which  made  the  influence  of 
this  simple  monk  almost  irresistible.  Many  attributed  this  grandeur 
to  something  within  him  partaking  of  the  Divine,  while  the  friends 
of  the  Pope  loudly  declared  that  he  was  possessed  with  a  devil. 
Call  followed  call,  and  the  crowd  of  curious  visitors  kept  Luther 
standing  to  a  late  period  of  the  night. 

The  next  morning,  (Friday,  17th  April),  Ulric  of  Pappenheim, 
hereditary  marshal  of  the  empire,  summoned  him  to  appear  at 
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four  o'clock,  p.  m.,  in  presence  of  his  imperial  Majesty  and  the 
States  of  the  empire.  Luther  received  the  summons  with  profound 
respect. 

Four  o'clock  having  struck,  the  marshal  of  the  Empire  presented 
himself.  It  was  necessary  to  set  out,  and  Luther  made  ready. 
He  was  moved  at  the  thought  of  the  august  congress  before  which 
he  was  going  to  appear.  The  herald  walked  first,  after  him  the 
marshal,  and  last  the  Reformer.  The  multitude  thronging  the 
streets  was  still  more  numerous  than  on  the  previous  evening.  It 
was  impossible  to  get  on ;  it  was  in  vain  to  cry,  Give  place :  the 
crowd  increased.  At  length,  the  herald,  seeingt  he  impossibility  of 
reaching  the  town  hall,  caused  some  private  houses  to  be  opened, 
and  conducted  Luther  through  gardens  and  secret  passages  to  the 
place  of  meeting.  The  people  perceiving  this  .rushed  into  the 
houses  on  the  steps  of  the  monk  of  Wittemberg,  or  placed  them- 
selves at  the  windows  which  looked  into  the  gardens,  while  great 
numbers  of  persons  got  up  on  the  roofs.  The  tops  of  the  houses, 
the  pavement,  every  place  above  and  below  was  covered  with 
spectators. 

Arrived  at  length  at  the  town,  Luther  and  those  who  all  accom- 
panied him  were  again  unable,  because  of  the  crowd,  to  reach  the 
door.  Give  way !  give  way !  Not  one  stirred.  At  last  the  im- 
perial soldiers  forced  a  passage  for  Luther.  The  people  rushed 
forward  to  get  in  after  him,  but  the  soldiers  kept  them  back  with 
their  halberds.  Luther  got  into  the  interior  of  the  building,  which 
was  completely  filled  with  people.  As  well  in  the  ante-chambers 
as  at  the  windows  there  were  more  than  five  thousand  spectators 
— German,  Italian,  Spanish,  etc.  Luther  advanced  with  difficulty. 
As  he  was  at  length  approaching  the  door,  which  was  to  bring  him 
in  presence  of  his  judges,  he  met  a  valiant  knight,  the  celebrated 
general,  George  of  Freundsberg,  who,  four  years  afterwards,  at  the 
head  of  the  German  lansquenets,  couched  his  lance  on  the  field  of 
Pa  via,  and  bearing  down  upon  the  left  wing  of  the  French  army, 
drove  it  into  the  Tessino,  and  in  a  great  measure  decided  the 
captivity  of  the  king  of  France.  The  old  general,  seeing  Luther 
pass,  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  shaking  his  head,  whitened 
in  battle,  kindly  said  to  him, 

"  Poor  monk,  poor  monk,  you  have  before  you  a  march,  and  an 
affair,  the  like  to  which  neither  I  nor  a  great  many  captains  have 
ever  seen  in  the  bloodiest  of  our  battles.  But  if  your  cause  is  just, 
and  you  have  full  confidence  in  it,  advance  in  the  name  of  God 
and  fear  nothing.  God  will  not  forsake  you."  A  beautiful  homage 
borne  by  warlike  courage  to  courage  of  intellect.  It  is  the  saying 
of  a  king.  "  He  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  greater  than  he  that  taketh 
a  city." 

At  length  the  doors  of  the  hall  being  opened,  Luther  entered, 
and  many  persons  not  belonging  to  the  Diet  made  their  way  in 
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along  with  him.  Never  had  man  appeared  before  an  assembly  so 
august.  The  Emperor  Charles  V.,  whose  dominions  embraced  the 
old  and  the  new  world  ;  his  brother,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand ;  six 
electors  of  the  Empire,  whose  descendants  are  now  almost  all 
wearing  the  crown  of  kings ;  twenty-four  dukes,  the  greater  part 
of  them  reigning  over  territories  of  greater  or  less  extent,  and 
among  whom  are  some  bearing  a  name  which  will  afterwards 
become  formidable  to  the  .Reformation  (the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  his 
two  sons) ;  eight  margraves ;  thirty  archbishops,  bishops,  or  pre- 
lates ;  seven  ambassadors,  among  them  those  of  the  kings  of  France 
and  England ;  the  deputies  of  ten  free  towns ;  a  great  number  of 
princes,  counts,  and  sovereign  barons ;  the  nuncios  of  the  Pope ; 
in  all,  two  hundred  and  four  personages.  Such  was  the  court 
before  which  Martin  Luther  appeared. 

This  appearance  was  in  itself  a  signal  victory  gained  over  the 
papacy.  The  Pope  had  condemned  the  man ;  yet  here  he  stood 
before  a  tribunal  which  thus  far  placed  itself  above  the  Pope.  The 
Pope  had  put  him  under  his  ban,  debarring  him  from  all  human 
society,  and  yet  here  he  was  convened  in  honourable  terms,  and 
admitted  before  the  most  august  assembly  in  the  world.  The 
Pope  had  ordered  that  his  mouth  should  be  for  ever  mute,  and  he 
was  going  to  open  it  before  an  audience  of  thousands,  assembled 
from  the  remotest  quarters  of  Christendom.  An  immense  revolu- 
tion had  thus  been  accomplished  by  the  instrumentality  of  Luther. 
Rome  was  descending  from  her  throne,  descending  at  the  bidding 
of  a  monk. 

Some  of  the  princes  seeing  the  humble  son  of  the  miner  of 
Mansfeld  disconcerted  in  presence  of  the  assembly  of  kings,  kindly 
approached  him ;  and  one  of  them  said,  "  Fear  not  them  who  can 
kill  the  body,  but  cannot  kill  the  soul."  Another  added,  "  When  you 
will  be  brought  before  kings  it  is  not  you  that  speak  but  the  Spirit  of 
your  Father  that  speaketh  in  you."  Thus,  the  Reformer  was  con- 
soled in  the  very  words  of  his  Master,  by  the  instrumentality  of 
the  rulers  of  the  world. 

During  this  time,  the  guards  were  making  way  for  Luther,  who 
advanced  till  he  came  in  front  of  the  throne  of  Charles  V.  The 
sight  of  the  august  assembly  seemed  for  a  moment  to  dazzle  and 
overawe  him.  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him.  The  agitation 
gradually  calmed  down  into  perfect  silence. 

"Don't  speak  before  you  are  asked,"  said  the  marshal  of  the 
empire  to  him  and  withdrew. 

After  a  moment  of  solemn  stillness,  John  of  Eck,  the  chancellor 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Treves,  a  friend  of  Aleander,  and  who  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  theologian  of  the  same  name,  rose  up 
and  said,  in  a  distinct  and  audible  voice,  first  in  Latin  and  then  in 
German, 

"Martin  Luther,  his  sacred  and  invincible  imperial  Majesty  has 
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cited  you  before  his  throne,  by  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the 
States  of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  in  order  to  call  upon  you  to 
answer  these  two  questions  :  First,  Do  you  admit  that  these  books 
were  composed  by  you?" — At  the  same  time  the  imperial  orator 
pointed  to  about  twenty  books  lying  on  the  table  in  the  middle  of 
the  hall  in  front  of  Luther — "  I  did  not  exactly  know  how  they 
had  procured  them,"  says  Luther,  in  relating  the  circumstance. 
It  was  Aleander  who  had  taken  the  trouble.  "Secondly,"  con- 
tinued the  chancellor,  "  do  you  mean  to  retract  these  books  and 
their  contents,  or  do  you  persist  in  the  things  which  you  have 
advanced  in  them  ? 

Luther,  without  hesitation,  was  going  to  reply  in  the  affirmative 
to  the  former  question,  when  his  counsel,  Jerome  Schurff,  hastily 
interfering,  called  out,  "  Read  the  titles  of  the  books."  The 
chancellor  going  up  to  the  table  read  the  titles.  The  list  contained 
several  devotional  works  not  relating  to  controversy. 

After  the  enumeration,  Luther  said,  first  in  Latin,  and  then  in 
German, 

"  Most  gracious  Emperor  !  Gracious  Princes  and  Lords  ! 
His  imperial  Majesty  asks  me  two  questions. 
As  to  the  first,  I  acknowledge  that,  the  books  which  have  been 
named,  are  mine  :  I  cannot  deny  them. 

As  to  the  second,  considering  that  is  a  question  which  concerns 
faith  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  a  question  in  which  the  Word  of 
God  is  interested,  in  other  words,  the  greatest  and  most  precious 
treasure  either  in  heaven  or  on  the  earth,  I  should  act  imprudently 
were  I  to  answer  without  reflection.  I  might  say  less  than  the 
occasion  requires,  or  more  than  the  truth  demands,  and  thus  incur 
the  guilt  which  our  Saviour  denounced  when  he  said,  '  Whoso  shall 
deny  me  before  men,  him  will  I  deny  before  my  Father  who  is  in 
Heaven.'  Wherefore,  I  pray  your  imperial  Majesty,  with  all  sub- 
mission, to  give  me  time  that  I  may  answer  without  offence  to  the 
Word  of  God." 

This  reply,  far  from  countenancing  the  idea  that  there  was  any 
hesitation  in  Luther,  was  worthy  of  the  Reformer  and  the  assembly. 
It  became  him  to  show  calmness  and  circumspection  in  so  grave  a 
matter,  and  to  refrain  on  this  solemn  moment  from  everything 
that  might  seem  to  indicate  passion  or  levity.  Moreover,  by  taking 
a  suitable  time,  he  would  thereby  the  better  prove  the  immovable 
firmness  of  his  resolution.  History  shows  us  many  men  who,  by 
a  word  uttered  too  hastily,  brought  great  calamities  on  themselves 
and  on  the  world.  Luther  curbs  his  naturally  impetuous  character  ; 
restrains  a  tongue  always  ready  to  give  utterance  ;  is  silent  when 
all  the  feelings  of  his  heart  are  longing  to  embody  themselves  in 
words.  This  self-restraint,  this  calmness,  so  extraordinary  in  such 
a  man,  increased  his  power  a  hundred-fold,  and  put  him  into  a 
position  to  answer  afterwards  with  a  wisdom,  power,  and  dignity 
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which  will  disappoint  the  expectation  of  his  enemies,  and  confound 
their  pride  and  malice. 

Nevertheless,  as  he  had  spoken  in  a  respectful  and  somewhat 
subdued  tone,  several  thought  he  was  hesitating  and  even  afraid. 
A  ray  of  hope  gleamed  into  the  souls  of  the  partizans  of  Rome. 
Charles,  impatient  to  know  the  man  whose  words  shook  the  empire, 
had  never  taken  his  eye  off  him.  Now  turning  towards  one  of  his 
courtiers,  he  said  with  disdain,  "Assuredly  that  is  not  the  man 
who  would  ever  make  me  turn  heretic."  Then  rising  up,  the  young 
Emperor  withdrew  with  his  ministers  to  the  council  chamber  :  the 
electors  with  the  princes  were  closeted  in  another,  and  the  deputies 
of  the  free  towns  in  a  third.  The  Diet,  when  it' again  met,  agreed 
to  grant  Luther's  request.  It  was  a  great  mistake  in  men  to  act 
under  the  influence  of  passion. 

"  Martin  Luther,"  said  the  chancellor  of  Treves,  "  his  imperial 
Majesty,  in  accordance  with  the  goodness  which  is  natural  to  him, 
is  pleased  to  grant  you  another  day,  but  on  condition  that  you  give 
your  reply  verbally  and  not  in  writing." 

Then  the  imperial  herald  advanced  and  reconducted  Luther  to 
his  hotel.  Menaces  and  cheers  succeeded  each  other  as  he  passed 
along.  The  most  unfavourable  reports  were  circulated  among 
Luther's  friends.  "  The  Diet  is  dissatisfied,"  said  they,  "  the  envoys 
of  the  Pope  triumph,  the  Reformer  will  be  sacrificed." 

Men's  passions  grew  hot.  Several  gentlemen  hastened  tc 
Luther's  lodgings.  "Doctor,"  asked  they  in  deep  emotion,  "how 
does  the  matter  stand  1  It  is  confidently  said  that  they  mean  to 
burn  you."  "That  won't  be,"  continued  they,  "or  they  shall  pay 
for  it  with  their  lives." — "  And  that  would  have  been  the  result," 
said  Luther,  twenty  years  later  at  Eisleben,  when  quoting  these 
expressions. 

On  the  other  hand,  Luther's  enemies  were  quite  elated.  "He 
has  asked  time,'1  said  they ;  "  he  will  retract.  When  at  a  distance 
he  spoke  arrogantly,  but  now  his  courage  fails  him.  He  is  van- 
quished." 

Luther,  perhaps,  was  the  only  tranquil  person  in  Worms.  A 
few  moments  after  his  return  from  the  Diet,  he  wrote  to  the 
imperial  counsellor  Cuspianus:  "I  write  you  from  the  midst  of 
tumult  (meaning,  probably,  the  noise  of  the  crowd  outside  his 
hotel ;)  I  have,  within  this  hour,  appeared  before  the  Emperor  and 
his  brother.  I  have  acknowledged  the  authorship,  and  declared 
that  to-morrow  I  will  give  my  answer  concerning  retractation.  By 
the  help  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  one  iota  of  all  my  works  will  I  retract.' 

The  excitement  of  the  people  and  of  the  foreign  troops  increased 
every  hour.  While  parties  were  proceeding  calmly  to  the  business 
of  the  Diet,  others  were  coming  to  blows  in  #ie  streets.  The 
Spanish  soldiers,  proud  and  merciless,  gave  offence  by  their  insolence 
to  the  burghers  of  the  town.  One  of  these  satellites  of  Charles, 
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finding  in  a  bookseller's  shop  the  papal  bull,  with  a  commentary 
on  it  by  Hiitten,  took  and  tore  it  to  pieces,  and  then  trampled  the 
fragments  under  his  feet.  Others  having  discovered  several  copies 
of  Luther's  '  Captivity  of  Babylon,'  carried  them  off  and  tore  them. 
The  people,  indignant,  rushed  upon  the  soldiers,  and  obliged  them 
to  take  flight.  On  another  occasion,  a  Spanish  horseman,  with 
drawn  sword,  was  seen  in  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Worms  in 
pursuit  of  a  German  who  was  fleeing  before  him,  while  the  people 
durst  not  interfere. 

Some  politicians  thought  they  had  discovered  a  method  of  saving 
Luther.  "  Recant  your  errors  in  doctrine,"  said  they  to  him ; 
"  but  persist  in  all  you  have  said  against  the  Pope  and  his  court, 
and  you  are  safe."  Aleander  shuddered  at  this  advice.  But  Luther, 
immovable  in  his  purpose,  declared  that  he  set  little  value  on  a 
political  reform,  if  not  founded  on  faith. 

The  18th  of  April  having  arrived,  Glapio,  the  Chancellor  Eck, 
and  Aleander,  met  at  an  early  hour,  by  order  of  Charles  V.,  to  fix 
the  course  of  procedure  in  regard  to  Luther. 

Luther  had  been  for  a  moment  overawed  on  the  evening  before 
when  he  had  to  appear  before  so  august  an  assembly.  His  heart 
had  been  agitated  at  the  sight  of  so  many  princes  before  whom 
great  kingdoms  humbly  bent  the  knee.  The  thought  that  he  was 
going  to  refuse  obedience  to  men  whom  God  had  invested  with 
sovereign  power  gave  him  deep  concern  ;  and  he  felt  the  necessity 
of  seeking  strength  from  a  higher  source.  "  He  who,  attacked  by 
the  enemy,  holds  the  shield  of  faith,"  said  he  one  day,  "is  like 
Perseus  holding  the  head  of  the  Gorgon,  on  which,  whoever  looked, 
that  moment  died.  So  ought  we  to  hold  up  the  Son  of  God  against 
the  snares  of  the  devil. 

On  this  morning  of  the  18th  April,  he  had  moments  of  trouble, 
when  the  face  of  God  was  hid  from  him.  His  faith  becomes  faint ; 
his  enemies  seem  to  multiply  before  him  ;  his  imagination  is  over- 
powered. His  soul  is  like  a  ship  tossed  by  a  violent  tempest,  now 
plunged  to  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  again  mounting  up  towards 
heaven.  At  this  hour  of  bitter  sorrow,  when  he  drinks  the  cup  of 
Christ,  and  feels  as  it  were  in  a  garden  of  Gethsemane,  he  turns 
his  face  to  the  ground,  and  sends  forth  broken  cries,  cries  which 
we  cannot  comprehend,  unless  we  figure  to  ourselves  the  depth  of 
the  agony  from  which  they  ascended  up  to  God.  "  God  Almighty  ! 
God  Eternal !  how  terrible  is  the  world  !  how  it  opens  its  mouth 
to  swallow  me  up !  and  how  defective  my  confidence  in  thee ! 
How  weak  the  flesh,  how  powerful  Satan  !  If  I  must  put  my  hope 
in  that  which  the  world  calls  powerful,  I  am  undone  ?  The  knell 
is  struck,  and  judgment  is  pronounced  !  0  God  !  0  God  0  thou, 
my  God  !  assist  me  against  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world  !  Do  it ; 
Thou  must  do  it.  Thou  alone,  for  it  is  not  my  work,  but  Thine. 
I  have  nothing  to  do  here ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  contending  thus 
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with  the  mighty  of  the  world  !  I,  too,  would  like  to  spend  tranquil 
and  happy  days.  But  the  cause  is  Thine  :  and  it  is  just  and 
everlasting  !  0  Lord  !  be  my  help  !  Faithful  God,  immutable  God  ! 
I  trust  not  in  any  man.  That  were  vain.  All  that  is  of  man 
vacillates  !  All  that  comes  of  man  gives  way.  0  God,  0  God, 
dost  thou  not  hear  1  My  God !  art  thou  dead  ?  No,  thou  canst 
not  die  !  Thou  only  hidest  Thyself.  Thou  hast  chosen  me  for  this 
work.  I  know  it !  Act,  then,  0  God  !  Stand  by  my  side,  for  the 
sake  of  thy  well  beloved  Son  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  my  defence,  my 
buckler,  and  my  fortress." 

After  a  moment  of  silence  and  wrestling,  he  continues  thus : 
"  Lord,  where  standest  thou  ?  0,  my  God,  where  art  thou  ?  Come  ! 
come  !  I  am  ready  !  I  am  ready  to  give  up  my  life  for  thy  truth 
patient  as  a  lamb.  For  the  cause  is  just,  and  it  is  thine  !  I  will 
not  break  off  from  thee  either  now  or  through  eternity !  And 
though  the  world  should  be  filled  with  devils,  though  my  body, 
which  however  is  the  work  of  thy  hands,  should  bite  the  dust,  be 
racked  on  the  wheel,  cut  in  pieces,  ground  to  powder  my  soul  is 
thine.  Yes,  thy  Word  is  my  pledge.  My  soul  belongs  to  thee, 
and  will  be  eternally  near  thee.  Amen.  0  God,  help  me.  Amen." 

This  prayer  explains  Luther  and  the  Reformation.  History  here 
lifts  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary,  and  shows  us  the  secret  place  whence 
strength  and  courage  were  imparted  to  this  humble  man,  who  was 
the  instrument  of  God  in  emancipating  the  soul  and  the  thoughts 
of  men,  and  beginning  a  new  era  Luther  and  the  Reformation 
are  here  seen  in  actual  operation.  We  perceive  their  most  secret 
springs.  We  discover  where  their  power  lay.  This  meditation  by 
one  who  is  sacrificing  himself  to  the  cause  of  truth,  is  found  among 
the  collection  of  pieces  relating  to  Luther's  appearance  at  Worms, 
under  number  XVI.,  among  safe-conducts,  and  other  documents  of 
a  similar  description.  Some  of  his  friends  doubtless  extended  it, 
and  so  have  preserved  it  to  us.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  documents  on  record. 

Luther,  after  he  had  thus  prayed,  found  that  peace  of  mind 
without  which  no  man  can  do  anything  great.  He  read  the  Word 
of  God  ;  he  glanced  over  his  writings,  and  endeavoured  to  put  his 
reply  into  proper  shape.  The  thought  that  he  was  going  to  bear 
testimony  to  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Word,  in  presence  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  Empire,  filled  his  heart  with  joy.  The  moment  of  appear- 
ance was  drawing  near ;  he  went  up  with  emotion  to  the  sacred 
volume,  which  was  lying  open  on  his  table,  put  his  left  hand  upon 
it,  and  lifting  his  right  toward  heaven,  swore  to  remain  faithful  to 
the  gospel,  and  to  confess  his  faith  freely,  should  he  even  seal  his 
confession  with  his  blood.  After  doing  so,  he  felt  still  more  at 
peace. 

At  four  o'clock  the  herald  presented  himself  and  conducted  him 
to  the  place  where  the  Diet  sat.  The  general  curiosity  had 
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increased  ,  for  the  reply  behoved  to  be  decisive.  The  Diet  being 
engaged,  Luther  was  obliged  to  wait  in  the  court  in  the  middle  of 
an  immense  crowd,  who  moved  to  and  fro  like  a  troubled  sea,  and 
pressed  the  Reformer  with  its  waves.  The  doctor  spent  two  long 
hours  amid  this  gazing  multitude.  "  I  was  not  used,  says  he,  "  to 
all  these  doings  and  all  this  noise."  It  would  have  been  a  sad 
preparation  for  an  ordinary  man.  But  Luther  was  with  God. 
His  eye  was  serene,  his  features  unruffled;  the  Eternal  had  placed 
him  upon  a  rock.  Night  began  to  fall,  and  the  lamps  were  lighted 
in  the  hall  of  Diet.  Their  glare  passed  through  the  ancient 
windows  and  shone  into  the  court.  Everything  assumed  a  solemn 
aspect. 

At  last  the  doctor  was  introduced.  Many  persons  entered  with 
him,  for  there  was  an  eager  desire  to  hear  his  answer.  All  minds 
were  on  the  stretch  waiting  impatiently  for  the  decisive  moment 
which  now  approached.  This  time  Luther  was  free,  calm  self- 
possessed,  and  showed  not  the  least  appearance  of  being  under 
constraint.  Prayer  had  produced  its  fruits.  The  princes  having 
taken  their  seats,  not  without  difficulty,  for  their  places  were 
almost  invaded,  and  the  monk  of  Wittemberg  again  standing  in 
front  of  Charles  V.,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Elector  of  Treves  rose 
up,  and  said  : — 

"  Martin  Luther !  you  yesterday  asked  a  delay,  which  is  now 
expired.  Assuredly  it  might  have  been  denied  you,  since  every 
one  ought  to  be  sufficiently  instructed  in  matters  of  faith  to  be 
able  always  to  render  an  account  of  it  to  whosoever  asks, — you 
above  all,  so  great  and  able  a  doctor  of  Holy  Scripture.  Now, 
then,  reply  to  the  question  of  his  Majesty,  who  has  treated  you 
with  so  much  mildness,  Do  you  mean  to  defend  your  books  out 
and  out,  or  do  you  mean  to  retract  some  part  of  them  ? " 

These  words,  which  the  Chancellor  had  spoken  in  Latin,  he 
repeated  in  German. 

"Then  doctor  Martin  Luther,"  say  the  Acts  of  Worms,  "replied 
in  the  most  humble  and  submissive  manner.  He  did  not  raise  his 
voice;  he  spoke  not  with  violence,  but  with  candour,  meekness, 
suitableness,  and  modesty,  and  yet  with  great  joy  and  Christian 
firmness." 

l;  Most  serene  Emperor !  illustrious  princes,  gracious  lords," 
8  tid  Luther,  turning  his  eyes  on  Charles  and  the  assembly,"  I  this 
day  appear  humbly  before  you,  according  to  the  order  which  was 
given  me  yesterday,  and  by  the  mercies  of  God  I  implore  your 
Majesty  and  august  Highnesses  to  listen  kindly  to  the  defence  of 
a  cause  which  I  am  assured  is  righteous  and  true.  If  from 
ignorance  I  am  wanting  in  the  usages  and  forms  of  courts,  pardon 
me ;  for  I  was  not  brought  up  in  the  palaces  of  kings,  but  in  the 
obscurity  of  a  cloister. 

Yesterday  two  questions  were  asked   me   on  the  .part  of  his 
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imperial  Majesty  :  the  first,  if  I  was  the  author  of  the  books  whose 
titles  were  read ;  the  second,  if  I  was  willing  to  recall  or  to  defend 
the  doctrine  which  I  have  taught  in  them.  I  answered  the  first 
question,  and  I  adhere  to  my  answer. 

"As  to  the  second,  I  have  composed  books  on  very  different 
subjects.  In  some  I  treat  of  faith  and  good  works  in  a  manner  so 
pure,  simple,  and  Christian,  that  my  enemies  even,  far  from  finding 
anything  to  censure,  confess  that  these  writings  are  useful,  and 
worthy  of  being  read  by  the  godly.  The  papal  bull,  how  severe 
soever  it  may  be,  acknowledges  this.  Were  I  then  to  retract  these 
what  should  I  do  ?  Wretch  !  I  should  be  alone  among  men 
abandoning  truths  which  the  unanimous  voice  of  my  friends  and 
enemies  approves,  and  apposing  what  the  whole  world  glories  in 
confessing. 

In  the  second  place,  I  have  composed  books  against  the  papacy, 
books  in  which  I  have  attacked  those,  who,  by  their  false  doctrine, 
their  bad  life,  and  scandalous  example,  desolate  the  Christian  world, 
and  destroy  both  body  and  soul.  Is  not  the  fact  proved  by  the 
complaints  of  all  who  fear  God  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  human 
laws  and  doctrines  of  the  Popes  entangle,  torture,  martyr  the 
conscience  of  the  faithful,  while  the  clamant  and  never-ending 
extortior*;  of  Rome  engulph  the  wealth  and  riches  of  Christendom, 
and  particularly  of  this  illustrious  kingdom  ? 

Were  I  to  retract  what  I  have  written  on  this  subject  what 
should  I  do?  What  but  fortify  that  tyranny,  and  open  a  still 
wider  door  for  these  many  and  great  iniquities  1  Then,  breaking 
forth  with  more  fury  than  ever,  these  arrogant  men  would  be  seen 
increasing,  usurping,  raging  more  and  more.  And  the  yoke  which 
weighs  upon  the  Christian  people  would  by  my  retractation  not 
only  be  rendered  more  severe,  but  would  become,  so  to  speak,  more 
legitimate ;  for  by  this  very  retractation  it  would  have  received 
the  confirmation  of  your  most  serene  Majesty  and  of  all  the  States 
of  the  holy  Empire.  Good  God  !  I  should  thus  be  as  it  were  an 
infamous  cloak  destined  to  hide  and  cover  all  sorts  of  malice  and 
tyranny. 

Thirdly  and  lastly,  I  have  written  books  against  private  indivi- 
duals who  wished  to  defend  Roman  tyranny  and  to  destroy  the 
faith.  I  confess  frankly  that  I  have  perhaps  attacked  them  with 
more  violence  than  became  my  ecclesiastical  profession.  I  do  not 
regard  myself  as  a  saint ;  but  no  more  can  I  retract  these  books  : 
because,  by  so  doing,  I  should  sanction  the  impiety  of  my  opponents, 
and  give  them  occasion  to  oppress  the  people  of  God  with  still 
greater  cruelty. 

Still  I  am  a  mere  man  and  not  God ;  and  I  will  defend  myself 
as  Jesus  Christ  did.  He  said,  '  If  I  have  spoken  evil,  bear  witness 
of  the  evil.'  (John  xviii.  23.)  How  much  more  should  I,  who  am 
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but  dust  and  ashes  and  so  apt  to  err,  desire  everyone  to  state  what 
he  can  against  my  doctrine? 

Wherefore,  I  implore  you,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  you  most 
serene  Emperor,  and  you,  most  illustrious  princes,  and  all  others 
of  high  or  low  degree,  to  prove  to  me  by  the  writings  of  the 
prophets  and  the  apostles  that  I  am  mistaken.  As  soon  as  this 
shall  have  been  proved,  I  will  forthwith  retract  all  my  errors,  and 
be  the  first  to  seize  my  writings  and  cast  them  into  the  flames. 

What  I  have  just  said  shows  clearly,  I  think,  that  I  have  well 
considered  and  weighed  the  dangers  to  which  I  expose  myself;  but, 
far  from  being  alarmed,  it  gives  me  great  joy  to  see  that  the  gospel 
is  now,  as  in  former  times,  a  cause  of  trouble  and  discord.  This 
is  the  characteristic  and  the  destiny  of  the  Word  of  God.  '7 
came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword,'  said  Jesus  Christ.  (Matt,  x., 
34.)  God  is  wonderful  and  terrible  in  working-  let  us  beware, 
while  pretending  to  put  a  stop  to  discord,  that  we  do  not  persecute 
the  holy  Word  of  God,  and  bring  in  upon  ourselves  a  frightful 
deluge  of  insurmountable  dangers,  present  disasters,  and  eternal 
destruction.  Let  us  beware  that  the  reign  of  this  young  and 
noble  Prince,  the  Emperor  Charles,  on  whom,  under  God,  we  build 
such  high  hopes,  do  not  only  begin,  but  also  continue  and  end 
under  the  most  fatal  auspices.  I  might  cite  examples  taken  from 
the  oracles  of  God,  I  might  remind  you  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  kings 
of  Babylon,  and  of  Israel,  who  never  laboured  more  effectually  for 
their  ruin  than  when  by  counsels,  apparently  very  wise,  they 
thought  they  were  establishing  their  empire.  '  God  removeth  the 
mountains,  they  know  not.'  (Job  ix.,  5.) 

If  I  speak  thus,  it  is  not  because  I  think  such  great  princes 
have  need  of  my  counsels,  but  because  I  wish  to  restore  to  Germany 
what  she  has  a  right  to  expect  from  her  children.  Thus,  com- 
mending myself  to  your  august  Majesty  and  your  serene  High- 
nesses, I  humbly  supplicate  you  not  to  allow  the  hatred  of  my 
enemies  to  bring  down  upon  me  an  indignation  which  I  have  not 
deserved." 

Luther  had  spoken  these  words  in  German,  modestly,  but  also 
with  much  warmth  and  firmness.  He  was  ordered  to  repeat  them 
in  Latin.  The  Emperor  had  no  liking  for  German.  The  imposing 
assembly  which  surrounded  the  Reformer,  the  noise  and  excitement, 
had  fatigued  him.  "  I  was  covered  with  perspiration,"  says 
he,  "  heated  by  the  crowd,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  princes." 

Frederick  de  Thun,  confidential  counsellor  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  stationed  by  his  master's  order  behind  the  Reformer,  to 
take  care  that  he  was  not  taken  by  surprise  or  overborne,  seeing 
the  condition  of  the  poor  monk,  said  to  him,  "  If  you  cannot  repeat 
your  address,  that  will  do,  doctor."  But  Luther,  having  paused  a 
moment  to  take  breath,  resumed,  and  pronounced  his  address  in 
Latin,  with  the  same  vigour  as  at  first. 

21 
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"This  pleased  the  Elector  Frederick  exceedingly,"  relates  the 
Reformer. 

As  soon  aa  he  had  ceased,  the  Chancellor  of  Treves,  the  orator 
of  the  Diet,  said  to  him,  indignantly,  "  You  have  not  answered  the 
question  which  was  put  to  you.  "  You  are  not  here  to  throw  doubt 
on  what  has  been  decided  by  Councils  You  are  asked  to  give  a 
clear  and  definite  reply.  Will  you,  or  will  you  not  retract  ? " 

Luther  then  replied,  without  hesitation,  "Since  your  most  serene 
Majesty,  and  your  high  Mightinesses,  call  upon  me  for  a  simple, 
clear,  and  definite  answer,  I  will  give  it ;  and  it  is  this :  I  cannot 
subject  my  faith  either  to  the  Pope  or  to  councils,  because  it  is 
clear  as  day  that  they  have  often  fallen  into  error,  and  even  into 
great  self-contradiction.  If,  then,  I  am  not  disproved  by  passages 
of  Scripture,  or  by  clear  arguments  ;  if  I  am  noc  convinced  by  the 
very  passages  which  I  have  quoted,  and  so  bound  in  conscience  to 
submit  to  the  word  of  God,  /  neither  can  nor  will  retract  anything, 
for  it  is  not  safe  for  a  Christian  to  speak  against  his  conscience." 
Then  looking  around  on  the  assembly  before  which  he  was  standing, 
and  which  held  his  life  in  its  hands,  "  HERE  I  AM,"  says  he,  "  I 

CANNOT  DO  OTHERWISE  :    GOD  HELP  ME.      AMEN." 

Thus  Luther,  constrained  to  obey  his  faith,  led  by  his  conscience 
to  death,  impelled  by  the  noblest  necessity,  the  slave  of  what  he 
believes,  but  in  this  slavery  supremely  free,  like  to  the  ship  tossed 
by  a  fearful  tempest,  which,  in  order  to  save  something  more 
precious  than  itself,  is  voluntarily  allowed  to  dash  itself  to  pieces 
against  a  rock,  pronounces  these  sublime  words,  which  have  not  lost 
their  thrilling  effect  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries  ;  thus  speaks 
a  monk  before  the  Emperor  and  the  magnates  of  the  Empire,  and 
this  poor  and  feeble  individual  standing  alone,  but  leaning  on  the 
grace  of  the  Most  High,  seems  greater  and  stronger  than  them  all. 
His  word  has  a  power  against  which  all  these  mighty  men  can  do 
nothing.  The  Empire  and  the  Church,  on  the  one  side,  the  obscure 
individual,  on  the  other,  have  been  confronted.  God  had  assembled 
these  kings  and  prelates  that  he  might  publicly  bring  their  wisdom 
to  nought.  They  have  lost  the  battle,  and  the  consequences  of 
their  defeat  will  be  felt  in  all  nations,  and  during  all  future  ages. 

The  assembly  were  amazed.  Several  princes  could  scarcely 
conceal  their  admiration.  The  Emperor,  changing  his  first  impres- 
sion, exclaimed,  "The  monk  speaks  with  an  intrepid  heart  and 
immovable  courage."  The  Spaniards  and  Italians  alone  felt 
disconcerted,  and  soon  began  to  deride  a  magnanimity  which  they 
could  not  appreciate. 

After  the  Diet  had  recovered  from  the  impression  produced  by 
the  address,  the  chancellor  resumed  : 

"  If  you  do  not  retract,  the  Emperor  and  the  states  of  the  Empire 
will  consider  what  course  they  must  adopt  towards  an  obstinate 
heretic." 
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At  these  words,  Luther's  friends  trembled,  but  the  monk  again 
said,  "  God  help  me ;  for  I  can  retract  nothing." 

Luther  then  withdraws,  and  the  princes  deliberate.  Everyone 
felt  that  the  moment  formed  a  crisis  in  Christendom.  The  yea  or 
nay  of  this  monk  was  destined,  perhaps  for  ages,  to  determine  the 
condition  of  the  Church  and  the  world.  It  was  wished  to  frighten 
him,  but  the  effect  had  been  to  place  him  on  a  pedestal  in  presence 
of  the  nation.  It  was  meant  to  give  more  publicity  to  his  defeat, 
and  all  that  had  been  done  was  to  extend  his  victory.  The  parti- 
sans of  Rome  could  not  submit  to  bear  their  humiliation.  Luther 
was  recalled,  and  the  orator  thus  addressed  him  : 

"Martin,  you  have  not  spoken  with  the  modesty  which  became 
your  office.  The  distinction  you  have  made  between  your  books 
was  useless,  for  if  you  retract  those  which  contain  errors,  the  Empire 
will  not  allow  the  others  to  be  burnt.  It  is  extravagant  to  insist 
on  being  refuted  from  Scripture,  when  you  revive  heresies  which 
were  condemned  by  the  universal  Council  of  Constance.  The 
Emperor,  therefore,  orders  you  to  say  simply,  Do  you  mean  to 
maintain  what  you  have  advanced,  or  do  you  mean  to  retract  any 
part  of  it — yes,  or  no  ? " 

I  have  no  other  answer  than  that  which  I  have  already  given," 
replied  Luther  calmly. 

He  was  now  understood.  Firm  as  a  rock,  all  the  billows  of  human 
power  had  dashed  against  him  in  vain.  The  vigour  of  his  eloquence, 
his  intrepid  countenance,  the  flashing  of  his  eye,  the  immovable 
firmness  imprinted  in  bold  lineaments  on  his  German  features,  had 
produced  the  deepest  impression  on  this  illustrious  assembly. 
There  was  no  longer  any  hope.  Spaniards,  Belgians,  and  even 
Romans,  were  mute.  The  monk  was  victorious  over  earthly 
grandeur.  He  had  negatived  the  Church  and  the  Empire.  Charles 
rose  up,  and  all  the  assembly  with  him. 

"  The  Diet  will  meet  to-morrow  morning  to  hear  the  Emperor's 
decision,"  said  the  chancellor,  with  a  loud  voice. 
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Victory — Tumult  and  calm — Duke  Erick's  Glass  of  Beer — The  Elector  and 
Spalatin — Message  from  the  Emperor — Wish  to  violate  the  Safe-conduct — 
Strong  opposition — Enthusiasm  for  Luther — Voice  for  Conciliation — The 
Elector's  Fear — Assemblage  at  Luther's  Lodging — Philip  of  Hesse. 

It  was  night,  and  each  regained  his  dwelling  in  the  dark.  Two 
imperial  officers  were  ordered  to  accompany  Luther.  Some  persons 
imagining  that  his  fate  was  decided,  and  that  they  were  conducting 
him  to  prison,  which  he  should  leave  only  for  the  scaffold,  an 
immense  tumult  arose.  Several  gentlemen  exclaimed, 

"Are  they  taking  him  to  prison?" 


"  No,"  replied  Luther,  "  they  are  accompanying  me  to  my  hotel." 

At  these  words  the  tumult  calmed.  Then  some  Spaniards  of 
the  Emperor's  household,  following  this  bold  champion,  hissed  and 
jeered  at  him  as  he  passed  along  the  streets,  while  others  howled 
like  wild  beasts  deprived  of  their  prey.  Luther  remained  firm  and 
peaceful. 

Such  was  the  scene  at  Worms.  The  intrepid  monk,  who  had 
hitherto  hurled  defiance  at  his  enemies,  spake,  when  in  the  presence 
of  those  who  had  thirsted  for  his  blood,  with  calmness,  dignity,  and 
humility.  There  was  no  exaggeration,  no  human  enthusiasm,  no 
anger ;  he  was  peaceful  amid  the  strongest  excitement ;  modest, 
while  resisting  the  powers  of  the  earth  ;  great,  in  presence  of  all 
the  princes  of  the  world.  In  this  we  have  an  irrefragable  proof 
that  Luther  was  then  obeying  God — not  following  the  suggestions 
of  his  own  pride.  In  the  hall  of  Worms  there  was  one  greater  than 
Luther  and  Charles.  Jesus  Christ  has  said,  "  When  they  deliver 
you  up,  take  no  thought  how  or  what  you  shall  speak.  For  it  is  not 
ye  that  speak."  Never,  perhaps,  was  this  promise  so  manifestly 
fulfilled. 

A  deep  impression  had  been  produced  on  the  heads  of  the  Empire. 
Luther  had  observed  this,  and  it  had  increased  his  courage.  The 
servants  of  the  Pope  were  angry  at  John  Eck  for  not  having  oftener 
interrupted  the  guilty  monk.  Several  princes  and  nobles  were 
gained  to  a  cause  which  was  maintained  with  such  conviction.  In 
some,  it  is  true,  the  impression  was  evanescent,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  several,  who  till  then  had  concealed  their  sentiments,  hence- 
forth displayed  great  courage. 

Luther  had  returned  to  his  hotel,  and  was  reposing  from  the 
fatigue  of  the  severe  service  in  which  he  had  been  engaged. 
Spalatin  and  other  friends  were  around  him,  and  all  were  giving 
thanks  to  God.  While  they  were  conversing,  a  valet  entered 
bearing  a  silver  vase  full  of  Eimbeck  beer. 

"My  master,"  said  he,  presenting  it  to  Luther,  "begs  you  to 
refresh  yourself  with  this  draught  of  beer." 

"What  prince  is  it,"  asked  Luther,  "who  so  graciously  re- 
members me?"  It  was  old  Duke  Erick  of  Brunswick.  The 
Reformer  was  touched  by  the  offering  thus  made  him  by  so  power- 
ful a  prince ;  one,  too,  belonging  to  the  papal  party.  "  His  high- 
ness," continued  the  valet,  "  was  pleased  to  taste  the  draught  before 
sending  it  to  you."  Luther,  being  thirsty,  poured  out  the  Duke's 
beer,  and  after  drinking  it,  said, 

"As  Duke  Erick  has  this  day  remembered  me,  so  may  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  remember  him  in  the  day  of  his  final  combat." 

The  present  was  in  itself  of  little  value,  but  Luther,  wishing  to 
show  his  gratitude  to  a  prince  who  had  thought  of  him  at  such  a 
moment,  gave  him  what  he  had — a  prayer.  The  valet  returned 
with  the  message  to  his  master.  The  old  duke,  in  his  last  moments, 
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remembered  the  words,  and  addressing  a  young  page,  Francis  de 
Kramm,  who  was  standing  at  his  bedside,  said  to  him,  "Take  the 
gospel  and  read  it  to  me."  The  child  read  the  words  of  Christ, 
and  the  soul  of  the  dying  man  was  refreshed.  "  Whosoever,  "says 
the  Saviour,  "  shall  give  to  one  of  you  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  my 
name,  because  you  are  my  disciple,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  sJiall  in 
no  wise  lose  his  reward." 

The  valet  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  no  sooner  gone  than  a 
message  from  the  Elector  of  Saxony  ordered  Spalatin  to  come  to 
him  instantly,  Frederick  had  come  to  the  Diet  full  of  disquietude. 
He  thought  that,  in  presence  of  the  Emperor,  Luther's  courage 
might  give  way,  and  he  had  accordingly  been  deeply  moved  by  the 
Reformer's  firmness.  He  was  proud  of  having  taken  such  a  mail 
under  his  protection.  When  the  chaplain  arrived,  the  table  was 
covered,  and  the  Elector  was  going  to  sit  down  to  supper  with  his 
Court — the  valets  having  already  brought  in  the  vase  for  washing 
the  hands.  The  Elector  seeing  Spalatin  enter,  immediately 
beckoned  him  to  follow,  and  when  alone  with  him  in  his  bed-chamber, 
said  to  him  with  deep  emotion. 

"  Oh  !  how  well  father  Luther  spoke  before  the  Emperor  and  all 
the  States  of  the  Empire !  My  only  fear  was,  that  he  would  be 
too  bold."  Frederick  then  formed  a  resolution  to  protect  the  doctor 
in  future  with  greater  courage. 

Aleander  saw  the  impression  which  Luther  had  produced.  There 
was  no  time,  therefore,  to  be  lost.  The  young  Emperor  must  be 
induced  to  act  vigorously.  The  moment  was  favourable,  for  there 
was  immediate  prospect  of  war  with  France.  Leo  X.,  wishing  to 
enlarge  his  states,  and  caring  little  for  the  peace  of  Christendom, 
caused  two  treaties  to  be  secretly  negotiated,  at  the  same  time,  the 
one  with  Charles  against  Francis,  and  the  other  with  Francis  against 
Charles.  By  the  former  he  stipulated  with  the  Emperor  for  Parma, 
Placenza,  and  Ferrara ;  by  the  latter,  he  stipulated  with  the  king 
for  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  of  which  Charles  was  thus 
to  be  deprived.  Charles  felt  the  importance  of  gaining  over  Leo, 
in  order  that  he  might  have  him  as  an  ally  against  his  rival  of 
France.  Luther  was  an  easy  price  to  pay  for  the  friendship  of  the 
mighty  pontiff. 

The  day  after  Luther's  appearance,  the  Emperor  caused  a  message 
to  be  read  to  the  Diet,  which  he  had  written  in  French,  with  his 
own  hand. 

"  Sprung,"  said  he,  "  from  the  Christian  Emperors  of  Germany, 
from  the  Catholic  kings  of  Spain,  the  archdukes  of  Austria,  and 
the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  who  are  all  illustrious  as  defenders  of  the 
Roman  faith,  it  is  my  firm  purpose  to  follow  the  example  of  my 
ancestors.  A  single  monk,  led  astray  by  his  own  folly,  sets  himself 
up  in  opposition  to  the  faith  of  Christendom.  I  will  sacrifice  my 
dominions,  my  power,  my  friends,  my  treasure,  my  body,  my  blood, 
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my  mind,  and  my  life,  to  stay  this  impiety.  I  mean  to  send  back 
the  Augustine,  Luther,  forbidding  him  to  cause  the  least  tumult 
among  the  people ;  thereafter. I  will  proceed  against  him  and  his 
adherents  as  against  declared  heretics,  by  excommunication  and 
interdict,  and  all  means  proper  for  their  destruction.  I  call  upon 
the  members  of  the  states  to  conduct  themselves  like  faithful 
Christians." 

This  address  did  not  please  everybody.  Charles,  young  and 
impassioned,  had  not  observed  the  ordinary  forms  ;  he  ought  pre- 
viously to  have  asked  the  opinion  of  the  Diet.  Two  extreme  views 
were  immediately  declared.  The  creatures  of  the  Pope,  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  and  several  ecclesiastical  princes,  demanded  that 
no  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  safe-conduct  which  had  been  given 
to  Luther. 

"The  Khine,"  said  they,  "must  receive  his  ashes,  as  a  century 
ago  it  received  the  ashes  of  John  Huss." 

Charles,  if  we  may  believe  a  historian,  afterwards  bitterly  re- 
pented that  he  had  not  followed  this  dastardly  counsel.  "I  confess." 
said  he,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  "  that  I  committed  a  great 
fault  in  allowing  Luther  to  live.  That  heretic  having  offended  a 
greater  master  than  I,  even  God  himself,  I  was  not  obliged  to  keep 
my  promise  to  him.  I  might,  nay,  I  ought  to  have  forgotten  my 
word,  and  avenged  the  insult  which  he  offered  to  God  ;  because  I 
did  not  put  him  to  death,  the  heresy  has  not  ceased  to  gain  strength. 
His  death  would  have  strangled  it  in  the  cradle." 

This  horrible  proposition  filled  the  Elector  and  all  Luther's 
friends  with  terror.  "The  execution  of  John  Huss,"  said  the 
Elector  Palatine,  "brought  too  many  calamities  on  Germany  to 
allow  such  a  scaffold  to  be  erected  a  second  time."  "  The  princes 
of  Germany,"  exclaimed  George  of  Saxony,  himself  the  irreconcilable 
enemy  of  Luther,  "  will  not  allow  a  safe-conduct  to  be  violated. 
This  first  Diet,  held  by  our  new  Emperor,  will  not  incur  the  guilt 
of  an  act  so  disgraceful.  Such  perfidy  accords  not  with  old  German 
integrity."  The  princes  of  Bavaria,  also  devoted  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  joined  in  this  protestation.  The  death  scene  which  Luther's 
friends  had  already  before  their  eyes  appeared  to  be  withdrawn. 

The  rumour  of  these  debates,  which  lasted  for  two  days,  spread 
over  the  town.  Parties  grew  warm.  Some  gentlemen,  partisans 
of  reform,  began  to  speak  strongly  against  the  treachery  demanded 
by  Aleander.  "  The  Emperor,"  said  they,  "is  a  young  man  whom 
the  papists  and  bishops  lead  at  pleasure  by  their  flattery." 
Pallavicini  makes  mention  of  four  hundred  nobles  who  were  ready 
to  maintain  Luther's  safe-conduct  with  the  sword.  On  Saturday 
morning  placards  were  found  posted  up  on  the  houses  and  public 
places,  some  against  Luther  and  others  in  his  favour.  One  of  them 
merely  contained  the  energetic  words  of  Ecclesiastes,  "  Woe  to  thee. 
0  land,  when  thy  king  is  a  child  !  " 
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Seckingen,  it  was  said,  had  assembled  at  some  leagues  from 
Worms,  behind  the  impregnable  ramparts  of  his  fortress,  a  large 
body  of  knights  and  soldiers,  and  only  waited  the  issue  of  the  affair 
that  he  might  know  how  to  act. 

The  popular  enthusiasm,  not  only  in  Worms,  but  also  in  the 
most  distant  towns  of  the  Empire,  the  intrepidity  of  the  knights, 
the  attachment  of  several  princes  to  the  Reformer,  all  must  have 
made  Charles  and  the  Diet  comprehend  that  the  step  demanded 
by  the  Romans  might  compromise  the  supreme  authority,  excite 
revolts,  and  even  shake  the  Empire.  It  was  only  a  simple  monk 
that  they  proposed  to  burn  ;  but  the  princes  and  the  partisans  of 
Rome,  taken  all  together,  had  neither  power  nor  courage  enough 
to  do  it.  Doubtless,  also,  Charles  V.,  their  young  Emperor,  had 
still  a  fear  of  perjury.  This  would  seem  indicated  by  an  expression, 
which,  if  some  historians  speak  true,  he  uttered  on  this  occasion  : 
"  Were  fidelity  and  good  faith  banished  from  the  whole  world,  they 
ought  to  find  an  asylum  in  the  hearts  of  princes."  It  is  said  he 
forgot  this  when  on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  But  there  were  other 
motives  which  might  have  had  their  influence  on  the  Emperor. 
The  Florentine  Vettori,  a  friend  of  Leo  X.,  and  of  Machiaveli, 
affirms,  that  Charles  spared  Luther  only  that  he  might  keep  the 
Pope  in  check. 

On  the  Saturday's  sitting,  the  violent  counsels  of  Aleander  were 
negatived.  There  was  a  feeling  in  favour  of  Luther,  and  a  wish 
to  save  the  simple-hearted  man  whose  confidence  in  God  was  so 
affecting  ;  but  there  was  a  wish  also  to  save  the  Church.  The  Diet 
shuddered  equally  at  the  consequences  which  would  result  from 
the  triumph  and  from  the  destruction  of  the  Reformer.  Proposals 
of  conciliation  were  heard,  and  it  was  suggested  that  a  new  attempt 
should  be  made  with  the  doctor  of  Wittemberg. 

The  Archbishop-elector  of  Mentz  himself,  the  young  and  extrava- 
gant Albert,  more  devout  than  courageous,  says  Pallavicini,  had 
taken  alarm  on  seeing  the  interest  which  the  people  and  the  nobility 
showed  in  the  Saxon  monk.  His  chaplain,  Capito,  who,  during  his 
residence  at  Bale,  had  been  intimate  with  the  evangelical  priest  of 
Zurich,  named  Zuinglius,  the  intrepid  defender  of  the  truth,  had 
also,  doubtless,  represented  to  Albert  the  righteousness  of  the 
Reformer's  cause.  The  worldly  Archbishop  had  one  of  those  returns 
to  Christian  sentiment  which  his  life  occasionally  exhibits,  and 
agreed  to  go  to  the  Emperor  and  ask  him  to  allow  one  last  attempt. 
But  Charles  flatly  refused.  On  Monday  (22nd  April)  the  princes 
met  in  a  body  to  renew  the  solicitations  of  Albert. 

"  I  will  not  depart  from  what  I  have  decreed,"  replied  the 
Emperor.  I  will  not  commission  any  person  to  go  officially  to 
Luther.  "But,"  added  he,  to  the  great  scandal  of  Aleander,  "I 
give  this  man  three  days  to  reflect ;  during  this  time  anyone  may 
as  an  individual,  give  him  suitable  advice."  This  was  all  that  was 
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asked.  The  Reformer,  thought  they,  elevated  by  the  solemnity  oi 
his  public  appearence,  will  yield  in  a  more  friendly  conference  and 
perhaps  be  saved  from  the  abyss  into  which  he  is  ready  to  fall. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony  knew  the  contrary ;  accordingly  he  was 
in  great  fear.  "If  it  were  in  my  power,"  wrote  he  next  day  to 
his  brother,  Duke  John;  "I  would  be  ready  to  support  Luther. 
You  could  not  believe  to  what  a  degree  I  am  attacked  by  the 
partisans  of  Rome.  If  I  could  tell  you  all,  you  would  hear  very 
strange  things.  They  were  bent  on  his  ruin,  and  however  slight 
interest  anyone  shows  for  his  person,  he  is  immediately  decried  as 
a  heretic.  May  God,  who  forsakes  not  the  righteous  cause,  bring 
all  to  a  good  end  ! "  Frederick,  without  showing  the  strong 
affection  which  he  felt  for  the  Reformer,  contented  himself  with 
not  losing  sight  of  any  of  his  movements. 

It  was  not  so  with  men  of  all  ranks  then  in  Worms.  Many 
fearlessly  gave  full  vent  to  their  sympathy.  From  the  Friday,  a 
crowd  of  princes,  counts,  barons,  knights,  gentlemen,  ecclesiastics, 
laics,  and  common  people  surrounded  the  hotel  where  the  Reformer 
lodged  ;  they  came  in  and  went  out,  and  could  not  see  enough  of 
him.  He  was  become  the  man  in  Germany.  Even  those  who 
doubted  not  that  he  was  in  error  were  touched  by  the  nobleness 
of  soul  which  had  led  him  to  sacrifice  his  life  at  the  bidding  of  his 
conscience.  With  several  of  the  personages  present  at  Worms, 
and  forming  the  flower  of  the  nation,  Luther  had  occasionally 
conversations  full  of  that  salt  with  which  his  sayings  were  always 
seasoned.  None  left  him  without  feeling  animated  with  a  generous 
enthusiasm  for  the  truth.  George  Vogler,  the  private  secretary  of 
the  margrave  Casimir  of  Brandenburg,  writing  to  a  friend,  says, 

"  What  things  I  should  have  to  tell  you  !  What  conversations 
full  of  piety  and  kindness  Luther  has  had  with  myself  and  others  I 
How  winning  that  man  is  ! 

One  day  a  young  prince  of  seventeen  came  prancing  into  the 
court  of  the  hotel :  it  was  Philip,  who  had  been  reigning  for  two 
years  in  Hesse.  The  young  landgrave  was  of  an  active  and  enter- 
prising character,  of  a  wisdom  beyond  his  years,  a  martial  spirit, 
and  an  impetuous  temper,  seldom  allowing  himself  to  be  guided 
by  any  ideas  but  his  own.  Struck  with  Luther's  addresses  he 
wished  to  have  a  nearer  view  of  him.  "  As  yet,  however,"  says 
Luther,  in  relating  his  visit,  "he  was  not  for  me."  He  dismounted, 
and  without  any  other  formality,  came  up  into  the  Reformer's  room 
and  addressing  him,  said, 

"  Well,  dear  doctor,  how  goes  it " 

"  Gracious  lord,"  replied  Luther,  "  I  hope  it  will  go  well." 

"From  what  I  learn,"  resumed  the  landgrave  laughing,  "you 
teach,  doctor,  that  a  wife  may  quit  her  husband,  and  take  another, 
when  the  former  is  found  to  be  too  old  ! "  The  people  of  the 
imperial  court  had  told  this  story  to  the  landgrave.  The  enemies 
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of  the  truth  never  fail  to  circulate  fabulous  accounts  of  the  lessons 
of  Christian  teachers — 

"No,  my  lord,"  replied  Luther  gravely,  "let  your  highness  not 
speak  so,  if  you  please." 

Thereupon  the  prince  briskly  held  out  his  hand  to  the  doctor, 
shook  his  cordially,  and  said,  "  Dear  doctor,  if  you  are  in  the  right 
may  God  assist  you.  On  this  he  left  the  room,  again  mounted  his 
horse  and  rode  off.  This  was  the  first  interview  between  these  two 
men,  who  were  afterwards  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  Reformation 
and  to  defend  it,  the  one  with  the  sword  of  the  word,  and  the  other 
with  the  sword  of  kings. 

It  was  the  Archbishop  of  Treves,  Richard  de  Greifenklau,  who, 
with  permission  of  Charles  V.,  had  undertaken  the  office  of  mediator. 
Richard,  who  was  on  an  intimate  footing  with  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
and  a  good  Roman  Catholic,  was  desirous  to  arrange  this  difficult 
affair,  and  thereby  at  once  do  a  service  to  his  friend  and  to  the 
Church.-  .  On  Monday  evening  (22nd  April),  just  as  Luther  was 
going  to  sit  down  to  table,  a  messenger  of  the  archbishop  came  to 
say,  that  the  prelate  wished  to  see  him  the  day  after  to-morrow 
(Wednesday),  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

Conference  with  the  Archbishop  of  Treves — Wehe's  advice  to  Luther — 
Luther's  Replies— Private  Conversation — Visit  of  Cochloeus — Supper  at  the 
Archbishop's — Attempt  on  the  Hotel  of  Rhodes — A  Council  proposed — Last 
interview  between  Luther  and  the  Archbishop — Visit  to  a  sick  friend — 
Luther  ordered  to  quit  Worms. 

That  day  the  chaplain  and  the  imperial  herald,  Sturm,  were  both 
at  Luther's  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Aleander  had  caused 
Cochloeiis  to  be  called  at  four.  The  Nuncio  had  not  been  slow  in 
discovering  in  the  man  who  had  been  presented  to  him  by  Capito, 
a  devoted  servant  of  Rome,  on  whom  he  could  calculate  as  on  him- 
self. Not  being  able  to  be  present  at  this  interview,  Aleander 
wished  to  have  a  substitute  at  it.  "  Be  present  at  the  Archbishop's 
of  Treves,"  said  he  to  the  Dean  of  Frankfort.  "  Do  not  enter  into 
discussion  with  Luther,  but  content  yourself  with  paying  the 
closest  attention  to  everything  that  is  said,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
bring  me  back  a  faithful  report." 

The  Reformer,  on  arriving  with  some  friends  at  the  house  of  the 
Archbishop,  found  him  surrounded  by  the  margrave,  Joachim  of 
Brandenburg  and  Augsburg,  several  nobles,  deputies  from  free 
towns,  lawyers,  and  theologians,  among  whom  were  Cochloeus  and 
Jerome  Wehe,  Chancellor  of  Baden.  The  latter,  an  able  lawyer, 
wished  a  reformation  in  manners  and  discipline.  He  went  even 
further.  "The  Word  of  God,"  said  he,  "which  has  so  long  been 
hid  under  the  bushel,  must  reappear  in  all  its  lustre."  This 
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conciliatory  individual  was  entrusted  with  the  conference.  Turn- 
ing kindly  towards  Luther,  he  said  to  him, 

"We  did  not  make  you  come  in  order  to  dispute  with  you,  but 
in  order  to  give  you  brotherly  advice.  You  know  how  carefully 
the  Scripture  requireth  us  to  guard  against  the  flying  arrow,  and 
the  devil  that  walketh  at  noon-day.  This  enemy  of  the  human 
race  has  instigated  you  to  publish  things  contrary  to  religion. 
Think  of  your  own  safety,  and  that  of  the  Empire.  Take  care 
that  those  whom  Jesus  Christ  has  ransomed  by  his  own  death, 
from  death  eternal,  be  not  seduced  by  you  and  perish  for  ever. 
Do  not  set  yourself  up  against  holy  councils.  If  we  do  not  main- 
tain the  decrees  of  our  fathers,  there  will  be  nothing  but  confusion 
in  the  Church.  The  distinguished  princes  now  listening  to  me 
take  a  particular  interest  in  your  safety.  But  if  you  persist,  the 
Emperor  will  banish  you  from  the  Empire,  and  no  place  in  the 
world  will  be  able  to  offer  you  an  asylum.  Reflect  on  the  fate 
which  awaits  you." 

"Most  Serene  Princes  !"  replied  Luther,  "I  give  you  thanks 
for  your  solicitude,  for  I  am  only  a  poor  man,  and  am  too  humble 
to  be  exhorted  by  such  high  lords."  Then  he  continued,  "  I  have 
not  blamed  all  the  councils,  but  only  that  of  Constance ;  because, 
in  condemning  this  doctrine  of  John  Huss,  viz. — that  the  Christian 
Church  is  the  assembly  of  those  who  are  predestinated  to  salvation — 
it  condemned  this  article  of  our  creed,  I  believe  in  the  holy  Catholic 
Church;  and  the  Word  of  God  itself.  My  lessons,  it  is  said,  give 
offence,"  added  he.  "  I  answer  that  the  gospel  of  Christ  cannot 
be  preached  without  offence.  How  then  should  this  fear  or 
apprehension  of  danger  detach  me  from  the  Lord,  and  from  this 
divine  Word,  which  is  the  only  truth  ?  No,  rather  give  my  body, 
my  blood,  and  my  life  ! ! 

The  Princes  and  doctors  having  deliberated,  Luther  was  recalled, 
and  Wehe  mildly  resumed,  "  It  is  necessary  to  honour  princes, 
even  when  they  are  mistaken,  and  to  make  great  sacrifices  to 
charity."  Then  he  said,  in  a  more  urgent  tone,  "  Cast  yourself 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  Emperor,  and  have  no  fear." 

Luther. — "  I  consent,  with  all  my  heart,  that  the  Emperor,  the 
princes,  and  even  the  humblest  Christian,  shall  examine  and  judge 
my  books  ;  but  on  one  condition,  and  it  is,  that  they  take  the 
Word  of  God  for  their  standard.  Men  have  nothing  else  to  do  but 
to  obey.  My  conscience  is  dependant  upon  it,  and  I  am  captive 
under  its  authority. 

The  Elector  of  Brandenburg. — "I  understand  you  perfectly, 
doctor.  You  will  not  acknowledge  any  judge  but  the  Holy 
Scripture  ? " 

Luther. —  "Yes,  my  lord,  exactly.     That  is  my  last  word." 

Then  the  princes  and  doctors  withdrew,  but  the  worthy  Arch- 
bishop of  Troves  could  not  resolve  to  abandon  his  undertaking. 
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"Come," said  he  to  Luther,  as  he  passed  into  his  private  room,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  ordered  John  Eck  and  Cochloes,  on  the  one  side, 
and  Schurff  and  Amsdorff,  on  the  other,  to  follow  them. 

"Why  appeal  incessantly  to  the  Holy  Scriptures?"  said  Eck 
keenly ;  "out  of  it  all  heresies  have  sprung." 

But  Luther,  says  his  friend  Mathesius,  remained  immovable, 
like  a  rock  resting  on  the  true  rock,  the  Word  of  the  Lord.  "  The 
Pope,"  replied  he,  "is  no  judge  in  things  pretaining  to  the  Word 
of  God.  Every  Christian  must  see  and  understand  for  himself 
how  he  ought  to  live  and  die."  The  parties  separated.  ' 

The  partisans  of  the  papacy  felt  Luther's  superiority,  and 
attributed  it  to  there  being  nobody  present  who  could  answer  him. 
"If  the  Emperor,"  says  Cochloes,  "had  acted  wisely  in  calling 
Luther  to  Worms,  he  would  also  have  called  theologians  who  might 
have  refuted  his  errors." 

The  Archbishop  of  Troves  repaired  to  the  Diet,  and  announced 
the  ill  success  of  his  mediation.  The  surprise  of  the  young  Em- 
peror equalled  his  indignation.  "  It  is  time,"  said  he,  "  to  put  an 
end  to  this  affair."  The  archbishop  asked  two  days  more,  and  the 
whole  Diet  seconded  him.  Charles  V.  yielded.  Aleander, 
transported  with  rage,  uttered  the  bitterest  invectives. 

While  these  things  were  passing  at  the  Diet,  Cochlceus  was 
burning  with  eagerness  to  gain  a  victory  denied  to  prelates  and 
kings.  Though  he  had,  from  time  to  time,  thrown  in  a  few  words 
at  the  Archbishop's,  the  order  which  he  had  received  from  Aleander 
had  laid  him  under  restraint.  He  resolved  to  compensate  him- 
self, and  had  no  sooner  given  an  account  of  his  mission  to  the  Papal 
Nuncio,  than  he  presented  himself  at  Luther's  lodging.  He  accosted 
him  as  a  friend,  and  expressed  the  grief  which  he  felt  at  the 
Emperor's  resolution.  After  dinner,  the  conversation  grew  animated.. 
Cochlcaus  pressed  Luther  to  retract.  He  declined  by  a  nod. 
Several  nobles,  who  were  at  table,  had  difficulty  in  restraining 
themselves.  They  were  indignant  that  the  partisans  of  Rome 
sheuld  wish  not  to  convince  the  Reformer  by  Scripture,  but  con- 
strain him  by  force.  Cochloaus,  impatient  under  these  reproaches, 
says  to  Luther,  "  Very  well,  I  offer  to  dispute  publicly  with  you, 
if  you  renounce  the  safe-conduct."  All  that  Luther  demanded 
was  a  public  debate.  What  ought  he  to  do  ?  To  renounce  the 
safe-conduct  was  to  be  his  own  destroyer ;  to  refuse  the  challenge 
of  Cochlceus  was  to  appear  doubtful  of  his  cause. 

The  guests  regarded  the  offer  as  a  perfidious  scheme  of  Aleander, 
whom  the  Dean  of  Frankfort  had  just  left.  Vollrat  of  Watzdorff, 
one  of  the  number,  freed  Luther  from  the  embarrassment  of  this 
puzzling  alternative.  This  baron,  who  was  of  a  boiling  tempera- 
ment, indignant  at  a  snare  which  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  to 
give  up  Luther  into  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  started  up, 
seized  the  terrified  Priest,  and  pushed  him  to  the  door.  There 
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would  even  have  been  bloodshed  had  not  the  other  guests  risen  up 
from  the  table,  and  interposed  their  mediation  between  the  furious 
baron  and  the  trembling  Cochloeus,  who  withdrew  in  confusion 
from  the  hotel  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes. 

In  the  evening,  the  Archbishop  of  Troves  entertained  those  who 
had  been  present  at  the  morning  conference.  He  thought  it  might 
be  a  means  of  calming  down  their  minds,  and  bringing  them  nearer 
each  other.  Luther,  who  was  so  intrepid  and  immovable  before 
arbiters  or  judges,  had,  in  private  society,  a  good  humour  and 
gayety  which  seemed  to  promise  anything  that  might  be  asked  of 
him.  The  Archbishop's  Chancellor,  who  had  shown  so  much  stern- 
ness in  his  official  capacity,  joined  in  the  attempt,  and,  towards 
the  end  of  the  repast,  drank  Luther's  health. 

He  was  preparing  to  return  the  honour,  the  wine  was  poured 
out,  and  he  was,  according  to  his  custom,  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross  on  his  glass,  when  suddenly  the  glass  burst  in  his  hands,  and 
the  wine  was  spilt  upon  the  table.  The  guests  were  in  consterna- 
tion. "  There  must  be  poison  in  it,"  said  some  of  Luther's  friends, 
quite  loud. 

But  the  Doctor,  without  being  moved,  replied,  with  a  smile, 
"Dear  friends,  either  this  wine  was  not  destined  for  me,  or  it 
would  have  been  hurtful  to  me."  Then  he  calmly  added,  "The 
glass  burst,  no  doubt,  because  in  washing  it  had  been  too  soon 
plunged  in  cold  water."  These  simple  words,  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  uttered,  have  some  degree  of  grandeur,  and 
bespeak  unalterable  peace.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  could  have  wished  to  poison  Luther,  especially  at  the 
house  of  the  Archbishop  of  Treves.  This  repast  neither  estranged 
nor  approximated  the  parties.  The  Reformer's  resolution  came 
from  a  higher  source,  and  could  not  be  influenced  either  by  the 
hatred  or  the  favour  of  men. 

On  Thursday  morning  (25th  April)  Chancellor  Wehe  and  Doctor 
Peutinger  of  Augsburg,  Imperial  Counsellor,  who  had  shown  great 
affection  for  Luther  ever  since  his  interview  with  de  Vio,  repaired 
to  the  hotel  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes.  The  Elector  of  Saxony 
sent  Frederick  De  Thun,  and  another  of  his  Counsellors,  to  be 
present  at  the  conference. 

"  Put  yourself  in  our  hands,"  earnestly  said  Wehe  and  Peutinger, 
who  would  willingly  have  sacrificed  every  thing  to  prevent  the 
division  which  was  about  to  rend  the  Church.  "This  affair  will 
be  terminated  in  a  Christian  manner  ;  we  give  you  our  word  for  it." 

"  In  two  words,"  said  Luther  to  them,  "  here  is  my  answer :  I 
renounce  the  safe-conduct.  I  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor 
my  person  and  my  life  ;  but  the  Word  of  God  never  !  " 

Frederick  de  Thun  affected  rose  and  said  to  the  deputies,  "  Is  it 
not  enough  1  Is  not  the  sacrifice  great  enough  ? "  Then  declaring 
that  he  would  hear  nothing  more,  he  took  his  leave.  Wehe  and 
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Peu'tinger,  hoping  to  have  better  success  with  the  Doctor,  came 
and  sat  down  on  each  side  of  him. 

"Throw  yourself  upon  the  Diet,"  said  they  to  him. 

"No,"  replied  Luther,  for  cursed  be  the  man  that  trusteth  in  man." 
Jeremiah,  xvii.,  5.) 

Wehe  and  Peutinger  redoubled  their  counsels  and  attacks,  press- 
ing more  closely  on  the  Reformer.  Luther,  worn  out,  rose  up  and 
put  an  end  to  the  interview,  saying, 

"I  will  not  allow  any  man  to  set  himself  above  the  word  of 
God." 

"Reflect  once  more,"  said  they  to  him  on  retiring,  "we  will 
return  after  mid-day." 

They,  in  fact,  did  return ;  but  convinced  that  Luther  would  not 
yield,  they  brought  a  new  proposal.  Luther  had  refused  to  be 
judged  first  by  the  Pope,  then  by  the  Emperor,  then  by  the  Diet. 
There  remained  one  judge  to  whom  he  himself  had  once  appealed 
— a  general  council.  No  doubt  such  a  proposal  would  have  been 
scouted  by  Rome;  but  it  was  the  last  plank  for  escape.  The 
delegates  offered  Luther  a  Council ;  and  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
accept  it  unfettered  by  any  precise  definition.  Years  might  have 
elapsed  before  the  difficulties,  which  the  calling  of  a  Council  would 
have  encountered  on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  could  have  been  obviated. 
To  the  Reformation  and  the  Reformer  a  gain  of  years  would  have 
gained  everything.  God  and  time  would  then  have  done  the  rest. 
But  Luther  preferred  the  straight  course  to  every  other ;  he  would 
not  save  himself  at  the  expense  of  truth  though  all  that  would 
have  been  necessary  was  to  disguise  it  by  keeping  silence. 

"  I  consent,"  replied  he,  "  but  (this  was  equivalent  to  a  refusal 
of  the  Council)  on  condition  that  the  Council  will  judge  only 
according  to  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

Peutinger  and  Wehe,  thinking  that  a  Council  could  not  judge 
otherwise,  hastened  overjoyed  to  the  Archbishop.  "Dr.  Martin," 
said  they,  "  submits  his  books  to  a  Council."  The  Archbishop  was 
going  to  carry  the  good  news  to  the  Emperor,  when  some  doubfc 
occurring  to  him,  he  sent  for  Luther. 

Richard  of  Grieffenklau  was  alone  when  the  doctor  arrived. 
"Dear  doctor,"  said  the  Archbishop,  with  much  cordiality  and 
kindness,  "  my  doctors  assure  me  that  you  consent  without  reserva- 
tion to  submit  your  cause  to  a  Council." 

"My  Lord,"  replied  Luther,  "I  can  bear  everything,  but  cannot 
abandon  the  Holy  Scriptures."  The  Archbishop  then  perceived 
that  Wehe  and  Peutinger  had  not  explained  themselves  properly. 
Never  could  Rome  consent  to  a  Council  bound  to  decide  according 
to  Scripture. 

The  good  Archbishop  sighed.  "  It  was  well,"  said  he,  "  I  made 
you  come.  What  would  have  become  of  me  had  I  immediately 
gone  to  the  Emperor  with  the  news  ? " 
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The  immovable  firmness,  the  stern  rectitude  of  Luther,  are  no 
doubt  astonishing,  but  they  will  be  comprehended  and  respected 
by  all  who  know  the  claims  of  God.  Seldom  has  a  nobler  homage 
been  paid  the  immutable  word  of  Heaven,  and  that  at  the  risk  of 
life  and  liberty  by  the  man  who  paid  it. 

"Well,"  said  the  venerable  Prelate  to  Luther,  "do  you  yourself 
then  point  out  a  remedy.*' 

Luther  (after  a  moment's  silence}. — "  My  Lord,  I  know  no  other 
than  that  of  Gamaliel :  '  If 'this  council  or  this  work  be  of  men  it  will 
come  to  nought,  but  if  it  be  of  God  ye  cannot  overthrow  it,  lest  haply  ye 
be  found  even  to  fight  against  God.1  Let  the  Emperor,  the  Electors, 
the  Princes,  and  the  States  of  the  Empire,  deliver  this  answer  to 
the  Pope." 

Archbishop. — "At  least  retract  some  articles." 

Luther. — "Provided  it  be  not  those  which  the  Council  of 
Constance  condemned." 

Archbishop. — "  Ah,  I  fear  they  are  the  very  ones  which  will  be 
asked." 

Luther. — Then  sooner  sacrifice  my  body  and  my  life — better 
allow  my  legs  and  arms  to  be  cut  off  than  abandon  the  clear  and 
genuine  word  of  God." 

The  Archbishop  at  length  understood  Luther.  "You  may  with- 
draw," said  he  to  him,  always  with  the  same  gentleness. 

"  Your  lordship,"  resumed  Luther,  "  will  be  so  good  as  to  see 
that  his  Majesty  cause  the  safe-conduct  necessary  for  my  return 
to  be  expedited." 

"  I  will  see  to  it,"  replied  the  good  archbishop,  and  they  parted. 

So  ended  these  negotiations.  The  whole  empire  had  assailed 
this  man  with  the  most  urgent  entreaties  and  the  most  fearful 
menaces,  and  this  man  had  never  flinched.  His  refusal  to  bend 
under  the  iron  arm  of  the  Pope  emancipated  the  Church,  and  com- 
menced a  new  era.  The  intervention  of  Providence  was  evident, 
and  the  whole  presents  one  of  those  grand  historical  scenes  in 
which  the  majestic  form  of  the  Divinity  appears -conspicuously 
displayed. 

Luther  withdrew  in  company  with  Spalatin  who  had  arrived  at 
the  archbishop'si  during  the  course  of  the  visit.  John  von  Mink- 
witz,  one  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony's  counsellors,  had  fallen  sick  at 
Worms.  The  two  friends  repaired  to  his  lodging,  and  Luther 
administered  the  tenderest  consolation  to  the  sick  man.  "Adieu," 
said  he  to  him  on  leaving,  "  to-morrow  I  shall  quit  Worms." 

Luther  was  not  mistaken.  He  had  not  been  three  hours  returned 
to  the  hotel  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes  when  Chancellor  Eck  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Emperor,  with  a  notary,  made  their  appear- 
ance. 

The  Chancellor  said  to  him,  "Martin  Luther,  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty, the  Electors,  Princes,  and  States  of  the  Empire,  having  ex- 
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horted  you  to  submission  again  and  again,  and  in  various  manners, 
but  always  in  vain,  the  Emperor,  in  his  quality  of  advocate  and 
defender  of  the  Catholic  faith,  sees  himself  obliged  to  take  other 
steps.  He  therefore  orders  you  to  return  to  your  home  in  the 
space  of  twenty-one  days,  and  prohibits  you  from  disturbing  the 
public  peace  by  the  way  either  by  preaching  or  by  writing. 

Luther  was  well  aware  that  this  message  was  the  first  step  in 
his  condemnation.  "It  has  happened  as  Jehovah  pleased,"  said 
he  meekly.  "  Blessed  be  the  name  of  Jehovah  !"  Then  he  added, 
"  Before  all  things,  very  humbly  and  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
I  thank  his  Majesty,  the  Electors,  Princes,  and  other  States  of  the 
Empire,  for  having  listened  to  me  with  so  much  kindness.  I  have 
desired,  and  do  desire  the  one  thing  only — a  reformation  of  the 
Church  agreeably  to  Holy  Scripture.  I  am  ready  to  do  everything 
and  suffer  everything  in  humble  submission  to  the  will  of  the 
Emperor.  Life  and  death,  honour  and  disgrace,  are  all  alike  to 
me :  I  make  only  one  reservation — the  preaching  of  the  gospel ; 
for,  says  St.  Paul,  '  The  word  of  God  cannot  be  bound.'"  The 
deputies  withdrew. 

On  the  morning  of  Friday  (26th  April)  the  Reformer's  friends 
and  several  nobles  met  at  his  lodgings.  They  were  gratified  at 
seeing  the  Christian  constancy  which  he  had  opposed  to  Charles 
and  the  Empire. 

They  wished  once  more,  perhaps  for  ever,  to  bid  adieu  to  this 
intrepid  monk.  Luther  took  a  frugal  meal.  Now  he  must  take 
leave  of  his  friends,  and  flee  far  from  them  under  a  sky  surcharged 
with  storms.  He  wished  to  pass  this  solemn  moment  in  the 
presence  of  God.  He  lifted  up  his  soul  and  blessed  those  who 
were  around  him.  Ten  in  the  morning  having  struck,  Luther 
quitted  the  hotel  with  the  friends  who  had  accompanied  him  to 
Worms.  Twenty  gentlemen  on  horseback  surrounded  his  carriage. 
A  great  crowd  accompanied  him  beyond  the  walls.  The  imperial 
herald,  Sturm,  rejoined  him  some  time  after  at  Oppenheim,  and 
the  following  day  they  reached  Frankfort. 
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Luther  having  thus  escaped  from  these  walls  of  Worms,  which 
threatened  to  become  his  tomb,  his  whole  heart  gave  glory  to  God. 
"The  devil  himself,"  said  he,  "guarded  the  citadel  of  the  Pope. 
But  Christ  has  made  a  large  breach  in  it;  and  Satan  has  been  for«ed 
to  confess  that  the  Lord  is  mightier  than  he." 
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"The  day  of  the  Diet  of  Worms,"  says  the  pious  Mathesius,  the 
disciple  and  friend  of  Luther,  "  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
glorious  days  given  to  the  world  before  its  final  close."  The  battle 
fought  at  Worms  re-echoed  far  and  wide,  and  while  the  sound 
travelled  over  Christendom,  from  the  regions  of  the  North  to  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland,  and  the  cities  of  England,  France,  and 
Italy,  many  ardently  took  up  the  mighty  weapon  of  the  Word  of 
God. 

Luther,  having  arrived  at  Frankfort,  on  the  evening  of  Saturday, 
(27th  April),  took  advantage  next  day  of  a  moment  of  leisure,  the 
first  he  had  had  for  a  long  time,  to  write  a  note,  in  a  style  at  once 
playful  and  energetic,  to  his  friend,  Lucas  Cranach,  the  celebrated 
painter,  at  Wittemberg. 

"  Your  servant,  dear  compeer  Lucas,"  said  he  to  him,  "  I  thought 
his  majesty  would  assemble  at  Worms  some  fifty  doctors  to  confute 
the  monk  off  hand.  But  not  at  all.  Are  these  books  yours  ?  Yes. 
Will  you  retract  them  ?  No.  Ah  well !  get  you  gone  !  Such  was 
the  whole  story.  0  blind  Germans,  how  like  children  we  act  in 
allowing  ourselves  to  be  played  upon  and  duped  by  Rome  !  The 
Jews  must  for  once  have  their  chant,  Yo !  Yo !  Yo !  But  our 
passover  also  will  come,  and  then  we  will  sing  Hallelujah  !  There 
must  be  silence  and  suffering  for  a  short  time.  Jesus  Christ  says, 
'  A  little  while  and  ye  shall  not  see  me,  and  again  a  little  while  and 
ye  shall  see  me.'  (John  xvi.,  16.)  I  hope  it  will  be  so  with  me. 
I  commend  you  altogether  to  the  Eternal.  May  He  through 
Christ  protect  us  against  the  attacks  of  the  wolves  and  dragons  of 
Rome.  Amen." 

After  writing  this  somewhat  enigmatical  letter,  Luther,  as  time 
was  pressing,  set  out  for  Friedberg,  which  is  six  leagues  from 
Frankfort.  The  next  day  Luther  again  communed  with  himself. 
He  was  desirous  to  write  once  more  to  Charles  V.,  being  unwilling 
to  confound  him  with  guilty  rebels.  In  his  letter  to  the  Emperor 
he  clearly  expounded  the  nature  of  the  obedience  which  is  due  to 
man,  and  that  which  is  due  to  God,  and  the  limit  where  the  former 
must  stop  and  give  place  to  the  latter. 

Luther  also  addressed  a  letter,  but  in  German,  to  the  States  of 
the  Empire.  It  was  nearly  the  same  in  substance  as  that  to  the 
Emperor.  It  contained  an  account  of  all  that  had  taken  place  at 
Worms.  This  letter  was  repeatedly  printed  and  circulated  all 
over  Germany ;  "  Everywhere,"  says  Cochloaus,  "  it  excited  the 
popular  indignation  against  the  Emperor  and  the  dignified  clergy." 

Early  next  day  Luther  wrote  a  note  to  Spalatin,  enclosing  in  it 
the  two  lettters  which  he  had  written  the  evening  before,  and  sent 
back  the  herald  Sturm,  who  had  been  won  to  the  gospel.  Having 
embraced  him  he  set  out  in  all  haste  for  Grunberg. 

On  Tuesday,  when  about  two  leagues  from  Hirschfeld,  he  met 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Abbot — Prince  of  this  town,  who  had  come 
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out  to  receive  him.  Shortly  after  a  troop  of  horsemen  appeared 
with  the  Abbot  at  their  head.  The  latter  leapt  from  his  horse, 
and  Luther  having  alighted  from  his  carriage,  the  Prince  and  the 
Reformer  embraced,  and  then  entered  Hirschfeld.  The  senate 
received  them  at  the  gates.  The  Princes  of  the  Church  ran  to 
meet  a  monk  anathematised  by  the  Pope,  and  the  most  distinguished 
among  the  laity  bowed  the  head  before  an  individual  whom  the 
Emperor  had  put  under  the  ban. 

"At  five  in  the  morning  we  will  be  at  the  church,"  said  the 
Prince,  on  rising  in  the  evening  from  table,  at  which  the  Reformer 
was  a  guest.  He  even  wished  Luther  to  occupy  his  own  bed. 
Next  day  Luther  preached,  the  abbot-prince  accompanying  him 
with  his  suite. 

In  the  evening  Luther  arrived  at  Eisenach,  the  abode  of  his 
infancy.  All  his  friends  in  the  town  gathered  round  him  and 
begged  him  to  preach.  The  next  day  they  conducted  him  to  the 
Church.  The  curate  made  his  appearance,  attended  by  a  notary 
and  witnesses.  He  came  forward  in  great  tremor,  divided  between 
his  fear  of  losing  his  place,  and  that  of  opposing  the  powerful  man 
before  him.  At  last  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  embarrassment,  "I  pro- 
test against  the  liberty  which  you  are  going  to  take."  Luther 
mounted  the  pulpit,  and  that  voice  which,  twenty-three  years 
before,  sung  in  the  streets  of  this  town  for  bread,  caused  the  arches 
of  the  ancient  church  to  ring  with  accents  which  had  begun  to 
shake  the  world.  After  the  sermon,  the  curate,  in  confusion,  stept 
softly  forward  to  Luther.  The  notary  had  drawn  up  his  instrument, 
the  witnesses  had  signed  it,  and  everything  was  in  regular  order 
to  put  the  curate's  place  in  safety. 

"Pardon  me,"  said  he  humbly  to  the  doctor;  "I  have  done 
it  from  fear  of  the  tyrants  who  oppress  the  Church." 

There  was,  in  fact,  some  ground  to  fear  them.  At  WormSJ  the 
aspect  of  affairs  had  changed.  Aleander  seemed  to  reign  supreme. 

"Luther  has  nothing  before  him  but  exile,"  wrote  Frederick  to 
his  brother  Duke  John.  "  Nothing  can  save  him.  If  God  permits 
me  to  return,  I  will  have  things  almost  incredible  to  tell  you.  Not 
only  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  but  also  Pilate  and  Herod,  have  leagued 
against  him." 

Frederick,  having  little  wish  to  remain  longer,  left  Worms. 
The  Elector-Palatine  did  the  same,  as  did  also  the  Archbishop- 
Elector  of  Cologne.  Princes  of  less  elevated  rank  imitated  them. 
Deeming  it  impossible  to  avert  the  blow  which  was  about  to  be 
struck,  they  preferred,  perhaps  erroneously,  to  abandon  the  place. 
The  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  the  most  Ultra-Montane  of  the  German 
princes,  alone  remained. 

The  field  was  free,  and  Aleander  triumphed.  He  laid  before 
Charles  the  draft  of  an  edict,  which  he  intended  should  serve  as 
the  model  of  that  which  the  Diet  was  to  issue  against  the  monk. 

22 
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The  Nuncio's  labour  pleased  the  irritated  Emperor.  He  assembled 
the  remains  of  the  Diet  in  his  chamber,  and  caused  Aleander's 
edict  to  be  read  to  them.  All  who  were  present,  (so  says  Pallavicini,) 
approved  it. 

The  next  day — the  day  of  a  great  festival — the  Emperor  was  in 
the  church,  surrounded  by  the  nobility  of  his  court.  The  religious 
solemnity  was  finished,  and  a  multitude  of  people  filled  the  church, 
when  Aleander,  clad  in  all  the  insignia  of  his  rank,  approached 
Charles  V.  He  held  in  his  hand  two  copies  of  the  edict  against 
Luther,  the  one  in  Latin,  and  the  other  in  German,  and,  kneeling 
down  before  his  majesty,  implored  him  to  append  his  signature 
and  the  seal  of  the  Empire.  It  was  at  the  moment  when  the  host 
had  just  been  offered,  when  incense  filled  the  temple,  when  music 
was  still  ringing  under  its  arches,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Divinity,  that  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  of  Rome  was  to 
be  completed.  The  Emperor  assuming  the  most  gracious  manner, 
took  the  pen  and  signed. 

Aleander  went  off  in  triumph,  put  the  decree  immediately  to  press, 
and  sent  it  over  all  Christendom.  This  fruit  of  the  labour  of 
Rome  had  cost  the  papacy  some  pains.  Pallavicini  himself  informs 
us  that  the  edict,  though  dated  the  8th  May,  was  signed  later,  but 
was  antedated,  to  make  it  be  supposed  that  it  was  executed  during 
the  time  when  all  the  members  of  the  Diet  were  actually  assembled. 

"  We  Charles  Fifth,"  said  the  Emperor,  (then  followed  all  his 
titles,)  "to  all  the  electors,  princes,  prelates,  and  others,  whom  it 
may  concern. 

The  Almighty  having  entrusted  to  us,  for  the  defence  of  his 
holy  faith,  more  kingdoms  and  power  than  he  gave  to  any  of  our 
predecessors,  we  mean  to  exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost  to  prevent 
any  heresy  from  arising  to  pollute  our  holy  empire. 

The  Augustine  monk,  Martin  Luther,  though  exhorted  by  us, 
had  rushed  like  a  madman  against  the  holy  Church,  and  sought  to 
destroy  it  by  means  of  books  filled  with  blasphemy.  He  has,  in  a 
shameful  manner,  insulted  the  imperishable  law  of  holy  wedlock. 
He  has  striven  to  excite  the  laity  to  wash  their  hands  in  the  blood 
of  priests ;  and,  overturning  all  obedience,  has  never  ceased  to  stir 
up  revolt,  division,  war,  murder,  theft,  and  fire,  and  to  labour 
completely  to  ruin  the  faith  of  Christians.  In  a  word,  to  pass 
over  all  his  other  iniquities  in  silence,  this  creature,  who  is  not  a 
man,  but  Satan  himself  under  the  form  of  a  man,  covered  with  the 
cowl  of  a  monk,  has  collected  into  one  stinking  pool  all  the  worst 
heresies  of  past  times,  and  has  added  several  new  ones  of  his  own. 

We  have,  therefore,  sent  this  Luther  from  before  our  face,  that 
all  pious  and  sensible  men  may  regard  him  as  a  fool,  or  a  man 
possessed  of  the  devil ;  and  we  expect  that,  after  the  expiry  of  his 
safe-conduct,  effectual  means  will  be  taken  to  arrest  his  furious 
rage. 
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Wherefore,  under  pain  of  incurring  the  punishment  due  to  the 
crime  of  treason,  we  forbid  you  to  lodge  the  said  Luther  as  soon  as 
the  fatal  term  shall  be  expired,  to  conceal  him,  give  him  meat  or 
drink,  and  lend  him,  by  word  or  deed,  publicly  or  secretly,  any 
kind  of  assistance.  We  enjoin  you,  moreover,  to  seize  him,  or 
cause  him  to  be  seized,  wherever  you  find  him,  and  bring  him  to 
us  without  any  delay,  or  to  keep  him  in  all  safety  until  you  hear 
from  us  how  you  are  to  act  with  regard  to  him,  and  till  you  receive 
the  recompense  due  to  your  exertions  in  so  holy  a  work. 

As  to  his  adherents  you  will  seize  them,  suppress  them,  and 
confiscate  their  goods. 

As  to  his  writings,  if  the  best  food  becomes  the  terror  of  all 
mankind  as  soon  as  a  drop  of  poison  is  mixed  with  it,  how  much 
more  ought  these  books,  which  contain  a  deadly  poison  to  the  soul, 
to  be  not  only  rejected  but  also  annihilated. 

You  will  therefore  burn  them,  or  in  some  other  way  destroy  them 
entirely. 

As  to  authors,  poets,  printers,  painters,  sellers  or  buyers  of 
placards,  writings,  or  paintings,  against  the  Pope,  or  the  Church, 
you  will  lay  hold  of  their  persons  and  their  goods,  and  treat  them 
according  to  your  good  pleasure. 

And  if  any  one,  whatever  be  his  dignity,  shall  dare  to  act  in 
contradiction  to  the  decree  of  our  imperial  Majesty,  we  ordain  that 
he  should  be  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire. 

Let  every  one  conform  hereto." 

Such  was  the  edict  signed  in  the  Cathedral  of  Worms.  It  was 
more  than  a  Roman  bull  which,  though  published  in  Italy,  might 
not  be  executed  in  Germany.  The  Emperor  himself  had  spoken, 
and  the  Diet  had  ratified  his  decree.  All  the  partisans  of  Rome 
sent  forth  a  shout  of  triumph. 

11  It  is  the  end  of  the  tragedy,"  exclaimed  they. 

"For  my  part,"  said  Alphonso  Valdez,  a  Spaniard  at  the 
Emperor's  court,  "  I  am  persuaded  it  is  not  the  end  but  the 
beginning." 

Valdez  perceived  that  the  movement  was  in  the  Church,  in  the 
people,  in  the  age,  and  that  though  Luther  should  fall,  his  cause 
would  not  fall  with  him.  But  no  one  disguised  to  himself  the 
imminent,  the  inevitable  danger  to  which  the  Reformer  was  exposed, 
while  the  whole  tribe  of  the  superstitious  were  seized  with  horror 
at  the  thought  of  the  incarnate  Satan  whom  the  Emperor  pointed 
out  to  the  nation  as  disguised  under  a  monk's  frock. 

The  man  against  whom  the  mighty  of  the  earth  were  thus 
forging  their  thunders  had  left  the  Church  of  Eisenach,  and  was 
preparing  to  separate  from  some  of  his  dearest  friends.  He  did 
not  wish  to  follow  the  road  of  Gotha  or  Erfurt,  but  to  repair  to  the 
village  of  Mora,  his  father's  birthplace,  that  he  might  there  see 
his  grandmother,  who  died  four  months  after,  his  uncle,  Henry 
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Luther,  and  other  relations,  Schurff,  Jonas,  and  Suaven  set  off  for 
Wittemberg;  Luther  mounted  his  vehicle  with  Amsdorff,  who 
remained  with  him,  and  entered  the  forest  of  Thuringia. 

The  same  evening  he  reached  the  village  of  his  fathers.  The 
poor  old  peasant  clasped  in  her  arms  this  grandson  who  had  just 
been  showing  front  to  the  Emperor  Charles  and  Pope  Leo.  Luther 
spent  the  next  day  with  his  family,  happy  in  substituting  this 
tranquil  scene  for  the  tumult  at  Worms.  On  the  following  day  he 
resumed  his  journey,  accompanied  by  Amsdorff  and  his  brother 
James.  In  these  lonely  spots  the  Reformer's  lot  was  to  be  decided. 
They  were  passing  along  the  forest  of  Thuringia,  on  the  road  to 
Wallershausen.  As  the  carriage  was  in  a  hollow  part  of  the  road, 
near  the  old  church  of  Glisbach,  at  some  distance  from  the  castle 
of  Altenstein,  a  sudden  noise  was  heard,  and  at  that  moment  five 
horsemen,  masked,  and  in  complete  armour,  rushed  upon  the 
travellers.  Luther's  brother,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  assailants, 
lept  from  the  vehicle  and  ran  off  at  full  speed  without  uttering  a 
word.  The  driver  was  for  defending  himself. 

"Stop  ! "  cried  one  of  the  assailants  in  a  stern  voice,  and  rushing 
upon  him  threw  him  to  the  ground. 

A  second  man  in  a  mask  seized  Amsdorff,  and  prevented  him 
from  coming  near. 

Meanwhile  the  three  other  horsemen  laid  hold  of  Luther,  keep- 
ing the  most  profound  silence.  They  pulled  him  violently  from 
the  carriage,  threw  a  horseman's  cloak  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
placed  him  on  a  led  horse.  Then  the  other  two  quitted  Amsdorff 
and  the  driver,  and  the  whole  leapt  into  their  saddles.  The  hat  of 
one  of  them  fell  off,  but  they  did  not  even  stop  to  lift  it,  and  in  a 
twinkling  disappeared  in  the  dark  forest  with  their  prisoner.  They 
at  first  took  the  road  to  Broderode,  but  they  soon  retraced  their 
steps  by  a  different  road,  and  without  quitting  the  forest,  made 
turnings  and  windings  in  all  directions,  in  order  to  deceive  those 
who  might  attempt  to  follow  their  track. 

Luther,  little  acustomed  to  horseback,  was  soon  overcome  with 
fatigue.  Being  permitted  to  dismount  for  a  few  moments,  he 
rested  near  a  beech  tree,  and  took  a  draught  of  fresh  water  from  a 
spring,  which  is  still  called  Luther's  Spring.  His  brother  James 
always  continuing  his  flight  arrived  in  the  evening  at  Wallershausen. 
The  driver  in  great  alarm  had  got  up  on  his  vehicle,  into  which 
Amsdorff  also  mounted,  and  urging  on  his  horses,  which  proceeded 
at  a  rapid  pace,  brought  Luther's  friend  as  far  as  Wittemberg. 
At  Wallershausen,  and  Wittemberg,  and  the  interjacent  country, 
villages,  and  towns,  all  along  the  road,  news  of  Luther's  having 
been  carried  off  were  spread,  news  which,  while  it  delighted  some, 
filled  the  greater  number  with  astonishment  and  indignation.  A 
cry  of  grief  soon  resounded  throughout  Germany — "Luther  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies ! " 
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After  the  violent  combat  which  Luther  had  been  obliged  to 
maintain,  God  was  pleased  to  conduct  him  to  a  peaceful  resting 
place.  After  placing  him  on  the  brilliant  theatre  of  Worms,  where 
all  the  powers  of  the  Reformer's  soul  had  been  so  vigorously  exerted, 
He  gave  him  the  obscure  and  humiliating  retreat  of  a  prison. 
From  the  deepest  obscurity  He  brings  forth  the  feeble  instruments 
by  which  he  proposes  to  accomplish  great  things,  and  then,  after 
allowing  them  to  shine  for  a  short  time  with  great  lustre  on  an 
elevated  stage,  sends  them  back  again  to  deep  obscurity.  Violent 
struggles  and  pompous  displays  were  not  the  means  by  which  the 
Reformation  was  to  be  accomplished.  That  is  not  the  way  in  which 
the  leaven  penetrates  the  mass  of  the  population.  The  Spirit  of 
God  requires  more  tranquil  paths.  The  man  of  whom  the  champions 
of  Rome  were  always  in  pitiless  pursuit,  behoved  for  a  time  to  dis- 
appear from  the  world.  It  was  necessary  that  personal  achieve- 
ments should  be  eclipsed  in  order  that  the  revolution  about  to  be 
accomplished  might  not  bear  the  impress  of  an  individual.  It  was 
necessary  that  man  should  retire  and  God  alone  remain,  moving 
by  his  Spirit,  over  the  abyss  in  which  the  darkness, of  the  middle 
age  was  engulphed,  and  saying, — "Let  there  be  light." 

Nightfall  having  made  it  impossible  to  follow  their  track,  the 
party  carrying  off  Luther  took  a  new  direction,  and  about  an  hour 
before  midnight  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain.  The  horses 
climbed  slowly  to  its  summit,  on  which  stood  an  old  fortress  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides,  except  that  of  the  entrance,  by  the  black 
forests  which  cover  the  mountains  of  Thuringia. 

To  this  elevated  and  isolated  castle,  named  the  Wartburg,  where 
the  Landgraves  of  old  used  to  conceal  themselves,  was  Luther 
conducted.  The  bolts  are  drawn,  the  iron  bars  fall,  the  gates  open, 
and  the  Reformer  clearing  the  threshold,  the  bars  again  close  behind 
him.  He  dismounts  in  the  court.  Burkard  de  Hund,  Lord  of 
Allenstein,  one  of  the  horsemen,  withdraws ;  another,  John  of 
Berlepsch,  Provost  of  Wartburg,  conducts  Luther  to  the  chamber 
which  was  to  be  his  prison,  and  where  a  knight's  dress  and  a  sword 
were  lying.  The  three  other  horsemen,  dependants  of  the  provost, 
carry  off  his  ecclesiastical  dress,  and  put  on  the  other  which  had 
been  prepared  for  him,  enjoining  him  to  allow  his  hair  and  beard 
to  grow,  in  order  that  none  even  in  the  castle  might  know  who  he 
was.  The  inmates  of  the  Wartburg  were  only  to  know  the  prisoner 
under  the  name  of  Chevalier  Georges.  Luther  scarcely  knew  him- 
self in  the  dress  which  was  put  upon  him.  At  length  he  is  left 
alone,  and  can  turn  in  his  thought  the  strange  events  which  had 
just  taken  place  at  Worms,  the  uncertain  prospect  which  awaits  him, 
and  his  new  and  strange  abode.  From  the  narrow  windows  of  his 
keep  he  discovers  the  dark,  solitary,  and  boundless  forests  around. 

"  There,"  says  Mathesius,  the  biographer  and  friend  of  Luther, 
"  the  doctor  remained  like  St.  Paul  in  his  prison  at  Rome." 
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Frederick  de  Thun,  Philip  Feilitsch,  and  Spalatin,  had  not 
concealed  from  Luther,  in  a  confidential  interview  which  they  had 
with  him  at  Worms  by  order  of  the  Elector,  that  his  liberty 
behoved  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  wrath  of  Charles  and  the  Pope. 
Still  there  was  so  much  mystery  in  the  mode  of  his  being  carried 
off  that  Frederick  was  long  ignorant  of  the  place  of  his  confinement. 
The  grief  of  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  was  prolonged.  Spring 
passed  away,  succeeded  by  summer,  autumn,  and  winter ;  the  sun 
finished  his  annual  course,  and  the  walls  of  the  Wartburg  still 
confined  their  prisoner. 

The  truth  is  laid  under  interdict  by  the  Diet ;  its  defender,  shut 
up  within  the  walls  of  a  strong  castle,  has  disappeared  from  the 
stage  of  the  world,  none  knowing  what  has  become  of  him. 
Aleander  triumphs,  and  the  Reformation  seems  lost;  but  God 
reigns,  and  the  blow  which  apparently  threatened  to  annihilate 
the  cause  of  the  gospel  will  serve  only  to  save  its  intrepid  minister 
and  extend  the  light  of  faith. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

Advantage  of  Luther's  Captivity — Agitation  in  Germany — Luther's  Life  in 
Wartburg — His  Illness — Luther  and  the  Archbishop. 

Hitherto  the  Reformation  had  been  concentrated  in  the  person 
of  the  Reformer.  His  appearance  before  the  Diet  of  Worms  was 
undoubtedly  the  sublimest  moment  of  his  life.  His  character  then 
appeared  almost  exempt  from  blemish,  and  hence  it  has  been  said, 
that  if  God  who  hid  the  Reformer  during  ten  months  within  the 
walls  of  the  Wartburg  had,  at  that  moment,  withdrawn  him  for 
ever  from  the  eye  of  the  world,  his  end  would  have  been  a  kind 
of  apotheosis.  But  God  wills  not  an  apotheosis  for  his  servants  ; 
and  Luther  was  preserved  to  the  Church  in  order  that  he  might 
show  by  his  very  faults  that  the  faith  of  Christians  must  be  founded 
on  the  word  of  God  alone.  He  was  abruptly  transported  far  from 
the  scene  where  the  great  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
in  course  of  accomplishment ;  the  truth  which  be  had  for  four 
years  so  powerfully  preached  continued  in  his  absence  to  act  upon 
Christendom,  and  the  work  of  which  he  was  only  a  feeble  instru- 
ment thenceforth  bore  not  the  impress  of  a  man  but  the  seal  of 
God  himself. 

Germany  was  moved  by  the  captivity  of  Luther.  The  most  con- 
tradictory reports  circulated  throughout  her  provinces.  Men's 
minds  were  more  agitated  by  the  absence  of  the  Reformer  than 
they  would  have  been  by  his  presence.  Here  it  was  affirmed  that 
friends,  who  had  come  from  France,  had  set  him  in  safety  on  the 
other  bank  of  the  Rhine.  There  it  was  said  that  assassins  had  put 
him  to  death.  Even  the  smallest  villages  were  anxious  for  informa- 
tion about  Luther;  the  passing  traveller  was  interrogated,  and 
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groups  assembled  in  the  market  place.  Sometimes  an  unknown 
orator  gave  the  people  an  animated  narrative  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  doctor  had  been  carried  off;  he  showed  the  barbarous 
horsemen  binding  fast  the  hands  of  their  prisoner,  hastening  at 
full  speed,  dragging  him  on  foot  behind  them,  wearing  out  his 
strength,  shutting  their  ears  to  his  cries,  causing  the  blood  to 
spring  from  his  fingers.  "The  dead  body  of  Luther,"  added  he, 
"  has  been  seen  pierced  with  wounds."  Then  cries  of  grief  were 
heard. 

11  Ah,"  said  the  multitude,  "  no  more  shall  we  see,  no  more  shall 
we  hear  the  noble-minded  man  whose  voice  stirred  our  hearts." 
The  friends  of  Luther  muttering  wrath  swore  to  avenge  his  death. 
Women  and  children,  the  lovers  of  peace,  and  the  aged  look  forward 
with  alarm  to  new  struggles.  Nothing  could  equal  the  terror  of 
the  partisans  of  Rome.  The  priests  and  monks,  thinking  them- 
selves sure  of  victory,  because  one  man  was  dead,  at  first  had  been 
unable  to  conceal  their  joy,  and  had  raised  their  heads  with  an 
insulting  air  of  triumph,  but  now  they  would  gladly  have  fled  far 
away  from  the  wrath  and  threats  of  the  people.  These  men,  who, 
while  Luther  was  at  liberty,  had  given  free  vent  to  their  fury, 
trembled  now  that  he  was  captive.  Aleander  especially  was  in  con- 
sternation. 

"  The  only  means  of  safety  now  left  us,"  wrote  a  Roman  Catholic 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  "is  to  kindle  torches  and  make  a  search 
for  Luther  over  the  whole  world,  in  order  to  restore  him  to  the 
wishes  of  the  nation." 

It  might  have  been  said  that  the  Reformer's  ghost,  all  pale,  and 
clanking  its  chains,  had  appeared  to  spread  terror  and  demand 
vengeance.  The  general  exclamation  was,  "Luther's  death  will 
cause  torrents  of  blood  to  flow  !" 

Nowhere  were  the  minds  of  men  more  deeply  agitated  than  at 
Worms  itself;  energetic  measures  were  proposed  both  among 
people  and  princes.  Ulrich  von  Hutten  and  Hermann  Busch  filled 
the  country  with  their  plaintive  songs  and  warlike  cries.  Charles 
V.  and  the  Nuncios  were  loudly  accused.  The  nation  took  up  the 
cause  of  the  poor  monk,  who  by  the  power  of  his  faith  had  become 
its  chief. 

At  Witttemberg,  his  colleagues  and  friends,  Melancthon  especi- 
ally, were  at  first  astounded  with  grief.  Luther  had  imparted  to 
this  young  scholar  the  treasures  of  that  sacred  theology  which  had 
thenceforth  completely  filled  his  soul.  It  was  Luther  who  had 
given  substance  and  life  to  the  purely  intellectual  culture  which 
Melancthon  had  brought  to  Wittemberg. 

But  these  two  souls  so  intimately  united  are  now  separated. 
These  two  valiant  soldiers  can  no  longer  march  together  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  Church.  Luther  has  disappeared,  and  is  perhaps 
lost  for  ever.  The  consternation  of  Wittemberg  was  extreme ;  it 
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might  have  been  likened  to  an  army  standing  with  sullen  and 
downcast  look  over  the  bloody  remains  of  the  general  who  was 
leading  them  on  to  victory. 

Suddenly  intelligence  the  most  gratifying  was  received. 

"Our  dearly  beloved  father  lives,"  exclaimed  Melancthon  in  the 
joy  of  his  heart,  "  take  courage  and  be  strong." 

But  grief  resumed  the  ascendency.  Luther  was  alive  but  in 
prison.  The  edict  of  Worms  with  its  cruel  prescriptions  had  been 
circulated  by  thousands  throughout  the  Empire,  and  even  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Tyrol.  Could  the  Reformation  avoid  being 
crushed  by  the  iron  hand  which  lay  upon  it  ?  Melancthon's  gentle 
spirit  sank  within  him  while  he  uttered  a  cry  of  grief. 

The  nuncios  were  disconcerted  out  of  measure  on  seeing  that  the 
edict,  which  had  cost  them  so  much  injustice,  produced  so  little 
effect.  "The  ink  of  the  Emperor's  signature,"  said  some  with 
bitterness,  "  was  scarcely  dry,  before  the  decree  itself  was  every- 
where torn  in  pieces.  The  people  become  more  and  more  attached 
to  the  wondrous  man  who  unawed  by  the  thunders  of  Charles  and 
the  Pope,  had  confessed  his  faith  with  the  courage  of  a  martyr." 

"He  offered  to  retract,"  observed  others,  "if  he  was  refuted, 
but  none  ventured  to  undertake  the  refutation.  Is  not  this  a  proof 
that  what  he  teaches  is  true  ? " 

Accordingly,  at  Wittemberg  and  throughout  the  Empire,  the 
first  movement  of  alarm  was  succeeded  by  a  movement  of  enthusi- 
asm. Even  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  seeing  how  strongly  the 
sympathy  of  the  people  was  expressed,  did  not  venture  to  give 
permission  to  the  Cordeliers  to  preach  against  the  Reformer.  The 
University,  which  seemed  on  the  eve  of  destruction,  raised  its  head. 
There  the  new  doctrines  were  too  well  established  to  be  shaken 
by  Luther's  absence.  In  a  short  time  the  academic  halls  could 
scarcely  contain  the  crowds  of  hearers. 

Meanwhile  Knight  George  (this  was  Luther's  name  in  the 
Wartburg)  lived  solitary  and  unknown. 

"If  you  saw  me,"  wrote  he  to  Melancthon,  "you  would  take  me 
for  a  knight,  and  would  scarcely  be  able  to  recognise  me." 

Luther  at  first  took  some  repose,  enjoying  a  leisure  which  he 
had  never  tasted  till  this  time.  He  moved  freely  within  the 
fortress,  but  could  not  go  beyond  its  walls.  All  his  wants  were 
supplied,  and  he  had  never  been  better  treated.  Many  thoughts 
filled  his  soul,  but  none  could  trouble  him.  He  cast  his  eyes 
alternately  to  the  surrounding  forests,  and  raised  them  towards 
heaven — "A  singular  captive  !"  exclaimed  he,  "captive  both  with 
and  against  my  will." 

Luther's  quiet  was  not  of  long  duration.  Seated  on  the  walls  of 
the  Wartburg,  he  spent  whole  days  absorbed  in  profound  medita- 
tion. Sometimes  the  Church  presented  herself  to  his  mind,  and 
displayed  all  her  miseries  before  him.  At  other  times  turning  his 
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eye  upwards  with  hope  towards  heaven,  he  exclaimed,  "How,  0 
Lord,  couldst  thou  have  made  all  men  in  vain  ! "  (Ps.  Ixxxix,  47.) 
At  other  times,  again  abandoning  this  hope,  he  was  downcast  and 
exclaimed,  "Alas,  there  is  no  one,  in  the  last  day  of  His  wrath, 
who  can  stand  as  a  wall  before  the  Lord  to  save  Israel ! " 

Then  returning  to  his  own  destiny,  he  feared  lest  he  should  be 
accused  of  having  abandoned  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  idea 
afflicted  his  soul.  "I  would  far  rather,"  said  he,  "be  laid  on 
burning  coals  than  stagnate  here  half  dead." 

But  sickness  brought  him  down  from  those  heights  to  which  his 
courage  and  his  faith  had  elevated  him.  He  had  already  suffered 
much  at  Worms,  and  his  illness  increased  in  solitude.  He  could 
not  digest  the  food  of  the  Wartburg,  which  was  somewhat  less 
homely  than  that  of  his  convent :  it  was  necessary  to  return  to 
the  poor  fare  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed.  He  passed  whole 
nights  without  sleep.  Anguish  of  mind  was  added  to  bodily 
suffering.  No  work  is  accomplished  without  pain  and  self-denial. 
Luther,  alone  upon  his  rock,  endured  in  his  powerful  nature  a 
passion  which  the  emancipation  of  humanity  rendered  necessary. 

Those  about  him,  as  well  as  his  friends  at  Wittemberg  and  in 
the  Elector's  court,  were  uneasy  and  alarmed  at  this  state  of 
suffering.  They  trembled  to  think,  that  a  life  snatched  from  the 
scaffold  of  the  Pope  and  the  sword  of  Charles  V.,  should  sadly  wane 
and  vanish  away.  Can  the  Wartburg  be  destined  to  be  the  tomb 
of  Luther  ? 

"I  fear,"  said  Melancthon,  "that  the  grief  which  he  feels  for 
the  church  will  be  his  death.  A  torch  has  been  kindled  by  him 
in  Israel :  if  it  is  extinguished  what  hope  will  be  left  us  1  Would 
to  God  I  were  able,  at  the  cost  of  my  miserable  life,  to  detain  in 
the  world  one  who  is  its  brightest  ornament."  "  0,  what  a  man  ! " 
he  exclaims,  as  if  he  were  on  the  borders  of  the  tomb,  "  we  have 
not  duly  appreciated  him." 

His  enemies  thought  that  if  he  was  not  dead,  at  all  events,  his 
voice  would  not  again  be  heard  :  but  their  joy  was  of  short  duration, 
and  the  world  was  not  left  long  in  doubt  whether  he  were  alive. 
A  multitude  of  writings,  composed  in  the  Wartburg,  appeared  in 
rapid  succession,  and  the  cherished  voice  of  the  Reformer  was 
everywhere  received  with  enthusiasm.  Luther  published  at  once 
works  fitted  to  edify  the  Church  and  polemical  treatises,  which 
interrupted  the  too  hasty  joy  of  his  enemies.  For  nearly  a  year 
he  instructed,  exhorted,  rebuked,  and  thundered  from  his  mountain 
top,  and  his  adversaries,  confounded,  asked  whether  they  were  not 
some  supernatural  mystery  in  this  prodigious  activity.  "  He  could 
not  rest,"  says  Cochloeus. 

It  was  in  the  confessional  especially  that  the  priests  strove  to 
rivet  the  chains  of  their  deluded  parishioners,  and  accordingly  con- 
fession was  the  object  of  Luther's  first  attack.  "They  found," 
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says  he,  "  on  the  words  of  St.  James,  '  Confess  your  sins  one  to 
another.'  Singular  confession!  He  says,  'one  to  another,'  whence 
it  should  follow,  that  confessors  ought  also  to  confess  to  their 
penitents;  that  every  Christian  should,  in  his  turn,  be  Pope, 
bishop,  priest,  and  that  the  Pope  himself  should  confess  to  all." 

Luther's  health  continuing  to  decline,  he  thought  of  quitting 
the  Wartburg.  But  how  was  he  to  do  it  ?  To  appear  in  public 
was  to  risk  his  life.  The  back  of  the  mountain  on  which  the 
fortress  stood  was  traversed  by  numerous  paths,  the  sides  of  which 
were  bordered  with  tufts  of  strawberries.  The  massy  gate  of  the 
castle  was  opened,  and  the  prisoner  ventured,  not  without  fear, 
stealthily  to  gather  some  of  the  fruit.  He  became  bolder  by 
degrees,  and  began  to  survey  the  surrounding  country  in  his 
knight's  dress,  and  attended  by  a  guard  of  the  castle,  a  blunt  but 
trustworthy  man. 

One  day  having  entered  an  inn  he  threw  aside  his  sword,  which 
encumbered  him, 'and  ran  towards  some  book  which  happened  to 
be  lying.  Nature  was  stronger  than  prudence.  His  attendant 
trembled  fearing  that  a  proceeding  so  unusual  in  a  warrior  would 
be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  the  doctor  was  not  a  true  knight.  On 
another  occasion  the  two  warriors  descended  into  the  convent  of 
Reichardsbrunn,  where  Luther  had  slept  a  few  months  before,  on 
his  way  to  Worms.  Suddenly  a  friar  allowed  a  sign  of  surprise  to 
escape  from  him ;  Luther  is  recognised.  His  attendant  perceives 
it,  and,  dragging  him  off  in  all  haste,  they  gallop  away  far  from 
the  convent,  before  the  poor  friar  has  time  to  recover  from  his 
astonishment. 

The  chivalr'ic  life  of  the  doctor  occasionally  partook  strongly  of 
the  theological.  One  day  the  nets  are  prepared,  the  gates  of  the 
fortress  are  thrown  open,  and  the  dogs  with  long  flapping  ears 
rush  forth.  The  hunters  soon  become  animated,  the  dogs  dart 
along,  and  drive  the  brown  hares  among  the  brush-wood.  In  the 
midst  of  the  turmoil  the  chevalier  George,  standing  motionless, 
had  his  mind  filled  with  serious  thoughts;  at  the  sight  of  the 
objects  around  him  his  heart  is  bursting  with  grief. 

"  Is  it  not,"  said  he,  "  an  image  of  the  devil  who  arouses  his 
dogs,  in  other  words,  the  bishops,  those  messengers  of  antichrist, 
and  hounds  them  on  in  pursuit  of  poor  souls."  A  young  hare  had 
just  been  caught,  and  Luther,  happy  to  save  it,  wraps  it  carefully 
in  his  cloak,  and  places  it  under  a  bush.  Before  he  proceeds  many 
steps  the  dogs  scent  out  the  poor  creature  and  kill  it.  Luther, 
attracted  by  the  noise,  utters  a  cry  of  grief, — 

"  0  Pope  !  "  says  he,  "  and  thou  Satan  !  it  is  thus  you  strive  tc 
destroy  even  those  souls  which  have  been  already  saved  from 
death. 

While  Luther  was  thus  making  preparation  for  one  of  the  great 
est  revolutions  which  was  to  be  effected  in  the  Church,  and  whil" 
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the  Reformation  was  beginning  to  act  so  powerfully  on  the  state  of 
society  in  Christendom,  the  partisans  of  Rome,  blinded  as  those 
usually  are  who  have  long  been  in  possession  of  power,  imagined 
that  because  Luther  was  in  the  Wartburg,  the  Reformation  was 
for  ever  dead  and  buried,  and  that  henceforth  they  would  be  able 
in  peace  to  resume  their  ancient  practices  after  being  momentarily 
disturbed  by  the  monk  of  Wittemberg. 

Albert,  the  Archbishop-Elector  of  Mentz,  was  one  of  those 
feeble  spirits,  who,  when  all  things  are  equal,  are  in  favour  of 
truth,  but  as  soon  as  their  interest  is  thrown  into  the  balance,  are 
ready  to  array  themselves  on  the  side  of  error.  The  great  point 
with  him  was,  that  his  court  should  be  as  brilliant  as  that  of  any 
prince  in  Germany,  his  equipage  as  rich,  and  his  table  as  well 
supplied,  and  to  this  end  the  traffic  in  indulgences  contributed 
admirably.  Hence,  no  sooner  had  the  decree  condemning  Luther 
and  the  Reformation  issued  from  the  imperial  chancery,  than 
Albert,  who  was  then  with  his  court  at  Halle,  assembled  the 
indulgence  merchants  who  were  still  in  alarm  at  the  preaching  of 
the  Reformer,  and  tried  to  encourage  them  by  such  words  as 
these, — 

"Fear  no  more;  we  have  reduced  him  to  silence;  let  us  again 
begin  to  clip  the  flock ;  the  monk  is  captive ;  he  is  under  lock 
and  key,  and  will  this  time  be  dexterous  indeed  if  he  again  comes 
to  disturb  us."  The  market  was  opened  anew,  the  merchandise 
exhibited,  and  the  churches  of  Halle  resounded  once  more  with  the 
harangues  of  the  quacks. 

But  Luther  was  still  alive,  and  his  voice  was  powerful  enough 
to  pierce  the  walls  and  bars  behind  which  he  had  been  hid.  No- 
thing could  inflame  his  indignation  to  a  higher  degree.  What ! 
the  fiercest  battles  have  been  fought,  he  has  faced  all  dangers,  the 
truth  has  come  off  victorious,  and  yet  men  dare  to  trample  it  under 
their  feet  as  if  it  had  been  vanquished.  The  doctrine  which  has 
already  once  overthrown  this  criminal  traffic  will  again  be  heard. 

"  I  shall  have  no  rest,"  wrote  he  to  Spalatin,  "  till  I  have  attacked 
the  idol  of  Mentz,  and  its  prostitutions  at  Halle." 

Luther  forthwith  set  to  work ;  he  gave  himself  little  concern 
about  the  mysteriousness  with  which  it  was  sought  to  envelope 
his  residence  in  the  Wartburg.  Elijah  in  the  desert  forges  new 
thunderbolts  against  impious  Ahab.  On  the  1st  November  he 
finished  a  tract  against  the  new  idol  of  Halle. 

The  archbishop  received  intelligence  of  Luther's  design.  Appre- 
hensive and  frightened  at  the  thought,  he,  about  the  middle  of 
October,  sent  two  officials  of  his  court,  Capito  and  Auerbach,  to 
Wittemberg  to  lay  the  storm. 

"  It  is  necessary,"  said  they  to  Melancthon,  who  most  courteously 
received  them,  "it  is  necessary  for  Luther  to  moderate  his 
impetuosity." 
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But  Melancthon,  though  mild  himself,  was  not  one  of  those 
who  imagine  that  wisdom  consists  in  always  yielding,  always 
equivocating,  always  holding  one's  peace.  "It  is  God  himself 
who  calls  him,"  replied  he,  "and  our  age  stands  in  need  of  an 
acrid  and  pungent  salt." 

Capito  then  turned  to  Jonas  and  endeavoured  through  him  to 
act  upon  the  court  at  which  intelligence  of  Luther's  design  had 
already  arrived,  and  produced  the  greatest  consternation. 

"What!"  said  the  courtiers,  "revive  the  flames  which  there 
has  been  so  much  difficulty  in  extinguishing !  Luther  can  only 
be  saved  by  allowing  himself  to  be  forgotten,  and  here  he  is  setting 
himself  in  opposition  to  the  first  prince  of  the  empire." 

"I  won't  allow  Luther,"  said  the  Elector,  "to  write  against  the 
Archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  thereby  disturb  the  public  peace." 

Luther  felt  indignant  when  these  words  were  reported  to  him. 
It  is  not  enough  to  imprison  his  body :  they  must  also  chain  his 
mind,  and  truth  herself.  Do  they  imagine  that  he  conceals  him- 
self from  fear,  and  that  his  retirement  is  an  acknowledgment  of 
defeat?  He,  on  the  contrary,  maintains  that  it  is  a  victory. 
Who,  then,  at  Worms,  dared  to  rise  up  against  him  and  to  con- 
tradict the  truth  ?  Accordingly  when  the  prisoner  of  the  Wart- 
burg  had  read  the  chaplain's  letter,  which  made  him  aware  of  the 
prince's  sentiments,  he  threw.it  from  him,  determined  not  to  reply 
to  it.  But  he  could  not  long  refrain,  and  he  again  lifted  the 
letter. 

"  The  Elector  will  not  permit ! "  wrote  he  to  Spalatin — "  and  I 
will  not  suffer  the  Elector  not  to  permit  me  to  write.  Sooner  ruin 
you  for  ever — you,  the  Elector — the  whole  world.  If  I  have 
resisted  the  Pope,  who  is  the  creature  of  your  cardinal,  why  should 
I  yield  to  his  creature  ?  It  is  really  good  to  hear  you  say,  that  the 
public  peace  must  not  be  disturbed,  while  you  allow  others  to  dis- 
turb the  eternal  peace  of  God.  It  will  not  be  so,  0  prince.  I  send 
you  a  tract  which  I  had  already  prepared  against  the  Cardinal, 
before  I  received  your  letter.  Hand  it  to  Melancthon. 

The  perusal  of  this  manuscript  made  Spalatin  tremble.  He 
again  represented  to  the  Reformer  how  imprudent  it  would  be  to 
publish  a  work  which  would  compel  the  imperial  government  to 
lay  aside  its  apparent  ignorance  of  Luther's  fate,  and  to  punish  a 
prisoner  who  dared  to  attack  the  first  prince  of  the  Empire  and  the 
Church.  If  Luther  persisted  in  this  design,  peace  was  again  dis- 
turbed, and  the  Reformation  perhaps  lost.  Luther  consented  to 
delay  the  publication  of  his  treatise  ;  he  even  allowed  Melancthon 
to  erase  the  strongest  passages. 

But  indignant  at  the  timidity  of  his  friend,  he  wrote  to  the 
chaplain,  "  He  lives,  he  reigns — the  Lord  in  whom  you  court  folks 
believe  not,  at  least,  if  he  does  not  so  accommodate  his  works  to 
your  reason,  that  there  is  no  longer  occasion  to  believe  anything." 
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He  forthwith  resolved  on  writing  directly  to  the  Elector  Cardinal. 
It  is  the  whole  episcopate  that  Luther  brings  to  his  bar  in  the 
parson  of  the  Primate  of  Germany.  His  words  are  those  of  an 
i.itrepid  man,  burning  with  zeal  for  the  truth,  and  under  a  con- 
sciousness of  speaking  in  the  name  of  God  himself. 

Writing  from  the  depth  of  the  retreat  in  which  he  was  concealed, 
he  says : 

"  Your  Electoral  Highness  has  again  set  up  in  Halle  the  idol  which 
devours  the  silver  and  the  souls  of  poor  Christians.  You  think, 
perhaps,  that  I  am  off  the  field,  and  that  his  imperial  Majesty  will 
easily  stifle  the  cries  of  the  poor  monk.  But  know  that  I  will 
discharge  the  duty  which  Christian  charity  imposes  on  me,  without 
fearing  the  gates  of  hell,  without  fearing  the  Pope,  bishops,  and 
C  .1  dinals. 

Wherefore,  my  most  humble  prayer  is,  that  your  Royal  Highness 
will  call  to  mind  the  commencement  of  this  affair,  and  how  one 
small  spark  produced  a  fearful  conflagration.  Then  also  the  whole 
world  felt  secure.  The  thought  was — the  poor  mendicant  who  is 
disposed,  single-handed,  to  attack  the  Pope,  is  too  feeble  for  such  a 
work.  But  God  interposed,  and  has  given  the  Pope  more  toil  and 
anxiety  than  he  ever  had  since  he  seated  himself  in  the  temple  of 
God,  to  domineer  over  the  Church.  The  same  God  still,  lives:  let 
no  man  doubt  it.  He  knows  how  to  withstand  a  cardinal  of  Mentz, 
were  he  even  supported  by  four  Emperors ;  for  he  loves  above  all 
things  to  bow  down  the  lofty  cedars  and  humble  proud  Pharaohs. 

Wherefore,  I  hereby  give  your  Highness  to  wit,  that  if  the  idol 
Is  not  cast  down,  I  must,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  God, 
publicly  attack  your  Highness,  as  I  have  attacked  the  Pope  him- 
self. Let  your  Highness  act  upon  this  notice ;  I  expect  a  prompt 
and  good  answer  within  a  fortnight.  Given  in  my  desert,  Sunday 
after  St.  Catherine's  day,  1521,  by  your  Electoral  Highness's 
humble  and  devoted,  MARTIN  LUTHER. 

This  letter  was  sent  to  Wittemberg,  and  from  Wittemberg  to 
Halle,  where  the  Cardinal  Elector  then  resided ;  no  attempt  was 
made  to  stop  it  in  its  course,  as  it  was  foreseen  what  a  storm  such 
an  audacious  proceeding  would  have  called  forth.  But  Melancthon 
accompanied  it  with  a  letter  to  the  prudent  Capito,  with  a  view  to 
bring  this  difficult  affair  to  a  good  termination. 

We  cannot  say  what  were  the  feelings  of  the  young  and  feeble 
Archbishop  on  receiving  the  Reformer's  letter.  The  tract 
announced  against  the  idol  of  Halle  was  like  a  sword  suspended 
over  his  head.  At  the  same  time,  what  rage  must  have  been 
kindled  in  his  heart  by  the  insolence  of  this  peasant's  son,  this 
excommunicated  monk,  who  dared  to  hold  such  language  to  a 
Prince  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  the  Primate  of  the  German 
Church  ?  Capito  implored  the  Archbishop  to  satisfy  the  monk. 
Terror,  pride,  conscience,  whose  voice  he  could  not  stifle,  produced 
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a  fearful  struggle  in  Albert's  soul.  At  length,  dread  of  the  tract, 
and  it  may  be  also  remorse,  carried  the  day.  He  humbled  himself 
and  gathered  together  whatever  he  thought  fitted  to  appease  the 
man  of  the  Wartburg ;  scarcely  had  the  fortnight  elapsed,  when 
Luther  received  the  following  letter,  which  is  still  more  astonishing 
than  his  formidable  epistle. 

"  My  dear  Doctor, — I  have  received  and  read  your  letter,  and 
taken  it  in  good  part.  But  I  believe  that  for  a  long  time  the 
motive  which  led  you  to  write  me  such  a  letter  has  not  existed.  I 
wish,  with  God's  help,  to  conduct  myself  as  a  pious  bishop  and  a 
Christian  prince,  and  I  acknowledge  that  I  stand  in  need  of  the 
grace  of  God.  I  deny  not  that  I  am  a  sinful  man,  one  who  may 
sin  and  be  mistaken,  one  even  who  sins  and  is  mistaken  every  day. 
1  know  well  that  without  the  grace  of  God  I  am  useless  and  filthy 
mire  like  other  men,  if  not  more  so.  In  reply  to  your  letter,  I  did 
not  wish  to  conceal  from  you  this  gracious  disposition  ;  for,  from 
the  love  of  Christ,  I  am  more  than  desirous  to  show  you  all  sorts 
of  kindness  and  favour,  I  know  how  to  receive  a  Christian  and 
fraternal  reprimancs 

"With  my  own  hand.  ALBERT." 

Such  was  the  language  held  to  the  excommunicated  of  the  Wart- 
burg  by  the  Elector  Archbishop  of  Mentz  and  Magdeburg,  whose 
office  it  was  to  represent  and  maintain  in  Germany  the  constitution 
of  the  Church.  Had  Albert,  in  writing  it,  obeyed  the  generous 
inspirations  of  his  conscience,  or  his  servile  fears  ?  In  the  former 
view,  this  letter  is  noble  ;  in  the  latter,  it  deserves  contempt.  We 
prefer  supposing  that  it  proceeded  from  a  good  emotion  in  his  heart. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  shows  the  immense  superiority  of  the  servant 
of  God  over  earthly  grandeur.  While  Luther,  single,  captive,  and 
condemned,  found  indomitable  courage  in  his  faith,  the  Archbishop 
Cardinal  Elector,  surrounded  by  all  the  power  and  favour  of  the 
world,  trembled  in  his  chair.  This  contrast  is  constantly  displayed, 
and  it  furnishes  a  key  to  the  strange  enigma  with  which  we  are 
presented  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation. 

The  enemies  of  the  Reformation  thus  passed  Srom  extreme  rigour 
to  extreme  feebleness.  They  had  already  don^so  at  Worms,  and 
these  abrupt  transitions  are  ever  appearing  in  tJue  war  which  error 
makes  upon  truth.  Every  cause  destined  to  give  way  is  affected 
with  an  inward  dissatisfaction,  which  makes  it  vacillating  and 
dubious,  and  pushes  it  by  turns  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 
Far  better  were  consistency  and  energy.  It  might  be  that  thereby 
the  fall  would  be  precipitated,  but  at  all  events  when  it  did  come, 
it  would  come  gloriously. 

The  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  Joachim  I.,  a  brother  of  Albert, 
gave  an  example  of  this  decision  of  character  which  is  so  rare,  es- 
pecially in  our  own  age.  Immovable  in  his  principles,  firm  in  his 
action,  knowing  when  necessary  to  resist  the  will  of  the  Pope,  he 
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opposed  an  iron  hand  to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  At 
Worms,  he  had  insisted  that  Luther  should  not  be  heard,  and  even 
that  he  should  be  punished  as  a  heretic,  notwithstanding  of  his 
safe  conduct.  No  sooner  was  the  edict  of  Worms  issued  than  he 
ordered  it  to  be  rigorously  executed  in  all  his  states.  Luther  was 
able  to  estimate  a  character  thus  energetic,  and  distinguishing 
Joachim  from  his  other  opponents,  said,  "  We  can  still  pray  for  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg." 

The  spirit  of  the  prince  seemed  to  have  been  communicated  to 
his  subjects.  Berlin  and  Brandenburg  long  remained  completely 
closed  against  the  Reformation.  But  what  was  received  slowly 
was  kept  faithfully,  while  countries  which  then  received  the  gospel 
with  joy,  Belgium,  for  instance,  and  Westphalia,  were  soon  to 
abandon  it.  Brandenburg,  the  last  of  the  German  states  to  enter 
on  the  paths  of  faith,  was,  at  a  later  period,  to  take  its  place  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  the  Reformation. 

Luther  did  not  receive  the  letter  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
without  some  suspicion  of  its  having  been  dictated  by  hypocrisy, 
or  in  compliance  with  the  counsels  of  Capito.  He  was  silent,  how- 
ever, contenting  himself  with  a  declaration  to  the  latter,  that  so 
long  as  the  Archbishop,  who  was  scarcely  capable  of  managing  a 
small  parish,  would  not  lay  aside  the  mask  of  the  Cardinalate  and 
pomp  of  the  Episcopate,  and  become  a  simple  minister  of  the  Word, 
it  was  impossible  he  could  be  in  the  way  of  salvation. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

Condemnation  by  the  Sorbonne — Discussion  regarding  the  Lord's  Supper — 
Disturbers  at  Wittemberg — Luther  called  for — Luther  leaves  Wartburg — 
The  jouruey  home. 

Luther  had  already  translated  different  portions  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  :  the  seven  penitential  Psalms  had  been  his  first  labour. 
Jesus  Christ,  John  Baptist,  and  the  Reformation,  alike  began  with 
the  doctrine  of  repentance,  which  is  the  first  beginning  of  renova- 
tion in  the  individual  and  in  the  race.  These  essays  had  been 
received  with  avidity :  all  wished  for  more,  and  this  call  from  the 
people  was  to  Luther  a  call  from  God  himself.  He  formed  the 
design  of  responding  to  it.  He  was  a  captive  behind  high  walls. 
True ! 

He  will  employ  his  leisure  in  transferring  the  Word  of  God  into 
the  language  of  his  people.  This  Word  will  shortly  descend  with 
him  from  the  Wartburg  ;  it  will  circulate  among  the  population  of 
Germany,  and  put  them  in  possession  of  spititual  treasures — 
treasures  like  them,  shut  up  within  the  hearts  of  a  few  pious  men. 

"  Let  this  single  book,"  exclaims  he,  "  be  in  all  tongues,  in  all 
hands,  before  all  eyes,  in  all  ears,  and  in  all  hearts."  Admirable 
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words  !  which  a  distinguished  society  for  translating  the  Bible  into 
the  languages  of  all  nations  is  now,  after  three  centuries,  engaged 
in  carrying  into  effect.  "The  Scripture,  without  any  commentary," 
says  he,  on  another  occasion,  "is  the  sun  from  which  all  teachers 
receive  light." 

In  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  Luther  found  in  abun- 
dance that  consolation  and  strength  which  were  most  necessary  to 
him. 

Sick,  isolated,  saddened  by  the  efforts  of  his  enemies  and  the 
errors  of  some  of  his  partisans,  seeing  his  life  wasting  away  in  the 
gloom  of  this  old  castle,  he  had  many  fearful  combats  to  maintain. 
One  day  among  others,  it  is  said,  when  Luther  was  working  at  his 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  he  thought  he  saw  Satan,  who, 
dreadfully  terrified  at  this  work,  kept  teasing  him,  and  turning 
round  and  round  him  like  a  lion  about  to  pounce  upon  his  prey. 
Luther,  frightened  and  irritated,  seized  his  inkstand  and  threw  it 
at  the  head  of  his  enemy.  The  figure  vanished  and  the  inkstand 
struck  against  the  wall. 

Luther's  residence  in  the  Wartburg  began  to  be  insupportable. 
He  felt  indignant  at  the  pusillanimity  of  his  protectors.  Sometimes 
he  remained  a  whole  day  absorbed  in  silent  and  profound  medita- 
tion, and  came  out  of  it  only  to  exclaim,  "  Oh  that  I  were  at 
Wittemberg  ! "  At  length  he  could  hold  out  no  longer :  there  has 
been  enough  of  political  management :  he  must  see  his  friends 
again — hear  them  and  speak  to  them.  True  !  he  runs  the  risk  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  but  nothing  can  stop  him. 
Towards  the  end  of  November  he  secretly  quits  the  Wartburg  and 
sets  out  for  Wittemberg. 

A  new  storm  had  just  burst  upon  him.  The  Sorbonne  had  at 
length  broken  silence.  This  celebrated  school  of  Paris,  the  first 
authority  in  the  Church  after  the  Pope,  the  ancient  and  venerable 
fountain  whence  theological  dogmas  had  sprung,  had  just  issued 
its  verdict  against  the  Reformation. 

But  a  young  man  of  twenty-four,  of  small  stature,  modest,  and 
unostentatious,  dared  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  that  had  been  thrown 
down  by  the  first  school  in  the  world.  It  was  well  known  at 
Wittemberg  what  view  ought  to  be  taken  of  these  pompous  con- 
demnations :  it  was  known  that  Rome  had  yielded  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  Dominicans,  and  that  the  Sorbonne  was  dragged  along  by 
two  or  three  fanatical  doctors,  who  were  designated  at  Paris  by 
derisive  nicknames.  Accordingly,  Melancthon,  in  his  apology,  did 
not  confine  himself  to  the  defence  of  Luther,  but  with  the  boldness 
which  characterises  his  writings,  carried  the  assault  into  the  camp 
of  his  adversaries.  Accordingly,  the  young  master  of  arts  who  had 
said,  "  I  will  lose  my  life  sooner  than  my  faith,"  did  not  stop  there. 
He  accused  the  Sorbonne  of  having  obscured  the  gospel,  extinguished 
iaith,  and  substituted  a  vain  philosophy  for  Christianity.  After 
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the  work  of  Melancthon  the  position  of  the  question  was  changed ; 
he  proved  to  demonstration  that  heresy  was  at  Paris  and  Rome, 
and  catholic  truth  at  Wittemberg. 

Meanwhile,  Luther  giving  himself  little  concern  with  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Sorbonne,  repaired  in  his  knight's  dress  to  the 
university  seat.  On  the  way  different  reports  reached  him,  that  a 
spirit  of  impatience  and  independence  was  manifesting  itself  among 
his  adherents,  and  he  was  grieved  to  the  heart.  At  length  he 
arrived  at  Wittemberg  without  having  been  recognised,  and  stopped 
at  the  house  of  Amsdorff.  Forthwith  all  his  friends  were  secretly 
summoned,  Melancthon  especially,  who  had  often  said,  "  If  I  must 
be  deprived  of  him  I  prefer  death."  On  their  arrival,  what  a 
meeting  !  what  joy  !  The  captive  of  the  Wartburg  seated  amidst 
them  enjoys  all  the  sweets  of  Christian  friendship. 

He  learns  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  hopes  of  his 
brethren  ;  and,  overjoyed  at  what  he  sees  and  hears,  prays,  gives 
thanks,  and  then,  after  a  short  delay,  returns  to  the  Wartburg. 

The  re-establishment  of  the  Last  Supper  at  this  moment  of  fer- 
mentation and  enthusiasm  doubtless  could  not  exhibit  the  solemnity 
and  sacredness  of  its  institution  by  the  Son  of  God  the  evening 
before  his  death,  and  almost  at  the  foot  of  his  cross.  But  if  God 
now  made  use  of  feeble,  and  perhaps  passionate  men,  it  was  still 
his  hand  which  re-established  the  feast  of  his  love  in  the  bosom  of 
his  Church. 

As  early  as  the  month  of  October,  Carlstadt,  with  twelve  of  his 
friends,  had  secretly  celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper,  agreeably  to  its 
original  institution.  The  Sunday  before  Christmas  he  intimated 
from  the  pulpit  that,  on  the  feast  of  the  Circumcision,  being  new 
New-year's-day,  he  would  dispense  the  Supper  under  the  two  kinds 
of  bread  and  wine  to  all  who  should  present  themselves  at  the 
altar,  that  he  would  omit  all  useless  ceremonies,  and  in  celebrating 
this  mass  would  not  put  on  either  cope  or  chasuble. 

The  Council,  in  alarm,  requested  Counsellor  Beyer  to  prevent  so 
great  an  irregularity.  On  this  Carlstadt  resolved  not  to  wait  for 
the  time  he  had  appointed.  On  Christmas,  1521,  he  preaches  in 
the  parish  church,  on  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  mass,  and 
receiving  the  sacrament  under  the  two  kinds.  After  sermon  he 
descends  to  the  altar,  pronounces  the  words  of  consecration  in 
German,  then  turning  to  the  people,  who  were  all  attention,  he 
says  in  a  solemn  tone,  "  Whosoever  feels  the  burden  of  his  sins, 
and  is  hungering  and  thirsting  for  divine  grace,  let  him  come  and 
receive  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord."  Afterwards,  without 
raising  the  host,  he  distributes  the  bread  and  wine  to  all,  saying, 
"  This  is  the  cup  of  my  blood,  the  blood  of  the  new  and  everlasting 
covenant." 

Different  sentiments  pervaded  the  audience.  Some  feeling  that 
new  grace  from  God  was  given  to  the  church,  came  to  the  altar 
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under  deep  emotion  and  in  silence.  Others,  attracted  particularly 
by  the  novelty,  approached  with  agitation  and  a  certain  degree  of 
impatience.  Only  five  communicants  presented  themselves  at  the 
confessional.  The  others  simply  took  part  in  the  public  confession 
of  sins.  Carlstadt  gave  general  absolution  to  all,  enjoining  no 
other  penitence  than  this,  "  Sin  no  more."  At  the  close  they  sang 
the  hymn,  Lamb  of  God. 

No  opposition  was  made  to  Carlstadt :  these  reforms  had  already 
obtained  the  public  consent.  The  Archdeacon  dispensed  the 
Supper  again  on  New-year's-day ;  then,  on  the  following  Sunday, 
and  thereafter,  the  ordinance  was  regularly  observed.  Einsidlen, 
one  of  the  Elector's  counsellors,  having  upbraided  Carlstadt  with 
seeking  his  own  glory  rather  than  the  salvation  of  his  hearers, 
"  Mighty  Sir,"  replied  he,  "  there  is  no  death  that  can  make 
me  abandon  Scripture.  The  word  has  come  to  me  so  readily 

Woe  to  me  if  I  preach  not."  Carlstadt  married  soon 

after. 

In  the  month  of  January  the  town  council  of  Wittemberg  and 
the  University  regulated  the  celebration  of  the  Supper  in  accord- 
ance with  the  new  form.  At  the  same  time  the  means  were  taken 
into  consideration  of  restoring  the  moral  influence  of  religion  ;  for 
the  Reformation  behoved  to  re-establish  simultaneously  faith, 
worship,  and  manners.  It  was  decreed  that  mendicants,  whether 
lay  or  not,  should  no  longer  be  tolerated,  and  that  in  each  street 
a  pious  man  should  be  charged  to  take  care  of  the  poor,  and 
cite  scandalous  offenders  before  the  University  or  the  council. 

Thus  fell  the  mass,  the  principle  bulwark  of  Rome;  thus  the 
Reformation  passed  from  doctrine  to  worship.  Three  ages  before, 
the  mass  and  transubstantiation  had  been  definitely  established, 
and  thereafter  everything  in  the  Church  had  taken  a  new  direction 
— the  general  tendency  being  to  give  glory  to  man  and  reverence 
to  the  priest. 

Such  were  the  gross  errors  which,  together  with  the  mass,  had 
for  three  centuries  been  imposed  on  the  Church.  The  Reformation, 
in  abolishing  this  human  institution,  abolished  all  these  abuses. 
The  act  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Wittemberg  was  therefore  one  of 
high  consequences.  The  sumptuous  festivals  which  amused  the 
people,  the  worship  of  Mary,  the  pride  of  the  priesthood,  the  power 
of  the  Pope,  all  tottered  with  the  mass.  Glory  was  withdrawn 
from  the  priests  and  restored  to  Jesus  Christ.  The  Reformation 
thus  took  an  immense  step  in  advance. 

There  were  some  men  who,  excited  by  the  great  events  which 
then  agitated  Christendom,  aspired  to  direct  revelations  from  the 
Deity,  instead  of  simply  seeking  sanctification  of  heart,  and  who 
pretended  they  had  a  call  to  complete  the  reformation  which  had 
been  feebly  sketched  by  Luther.  "What  use  is  there,"  said  they, 
"in  attaching  oneself  so  strictly  to  the  Bible?  The  Bible  :  always 
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the  Bible  !  Can  the  Bible  speak  to  us  ?  Is  it  not  insufficient  to 
instruct  us  1  Had  God  designed  to  teach  us  by  a  book,  would 
he  not  have  sent  a  Bible  from  heaven  ?  It  is  by  the  spirit  only 
that  we  can  be  illumined.  God  himself  speaks  to  us.  God  himself 
reveals  to  us  what  we  ought  to  do  and  what  we  ought  to  say." 
Thus,  like  the  partisans  of  Rome,  these  fanatics  attacked  the 
fundamental  principle  on  which  the  whole  Reformation  rests — the 
sufficiency  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Shortly  after  the  new  prophets,  pretending  to  walk  in  the  foot- 
steps of  those  of  ancient  times,  delivered  their  message.  "  Woe  ! 
Woe  ! "  said  they.  "  A  church  governed  by  men  so  corrupt  as  the 
bishops  cannot  be  the  church  of  Christ.  The  wicked  rulers  of 
Christendom  will  ere  long  be  overthrown.  In  five,  six,  or  seven 
years,  universal  desolation  will  burst  forth.  The  Turk  will  seize 
upon  Germany :  all  the  priests,  even  those  who  are  married,  will 
be  put  to  death.  No  wicked  man,  no  sinner  will  be  left  alive  ; 
and  after  the  earth  shall  have  been  purified  by  blood,  God  will  set 
up  his  kingdom  in  it :  Storck  will  be  put  in  possession  of  supreme 
authority,  and  will  commit  the  government  of  the  nations  to  saints. 
Henceforth  there  will  be  only  one  faith  and  one  baptism.  The 
day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand,  and  we  are  touching  on  the  end  of  the 
world.  Woe  !  Woe  !  Woe  ! "  Then  declaring  that  the  baptism 
received  in  infancy  was  of  no  value,  the  new  prophets  invited  all 
men  to  come  and  receive  the  true  baptism  at  their  hands,  as  a  sign 
of  introduction  into  the  new  Church  of  God. 

Luther  in  the  Wartburg  was  apprised  of  the  agitation  which 
prevailed  at  the  court  and  at  Wittemberg.  Strange  men  had 
appeared,  and  it  was  difficult  to  say  whence  their  message  came. 
He  instantly  perceived  that  God  had  permitted  these  sad  events 
to  humble  his  servants,  and  urge  them  by  trials  to  make  greater 
endeavours  after  sanctification. 

Circumstances  continued  to  become  more  serious  at  Wittem- 
berg. 

Carlstadt  rejected  several  of  the  doctrines  of  the  new  prophets, 
and  in  particular  their  anabaptism ;  but  there  is  in  religious 
enthusiasm  something  contagious,  from  which  a  head  like  his  could 
not  easily  defend  itself.  No  sooner  had  the  men  of  Zwickau 
arrived  at  Wittemberg  than  Carlstadt  quickened  his  pace  in  the 
prosecution  of  violent  reforms. 

"  It  is  necessary,"  said  he,  "  to  make  an  assault  on  all  impious 
customs,  and  overturn  them  in  one  day.  Calling  to  mind  all  the 
passages  of  Scripture  against  images,  he  declaimed  with  increasing 
energy  against  the  idolatry  of  Rome.  They  bow  and  crouch  before 
these  idols,"  exclaimed  he,  "  they  kindle  tapers  to  them,  and  present 
offerings  to  them.  Let  us  arise  and  pluck  them  from  their 
altars  ! " 

These  words  did  not  sound  in  vain  in  the  ears  of  the  oeople. 
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They  entered  the  churches,  carried  off  the  images,  broke  them  in 
pieces,  and  burnt  them.  It  would  have  been  better  to  wait  till 
their  abolition  had  been  legally  determined ;  but  it  was  thought 
that  the  tardiness  of  the  leaders  was  compromising  the  Reforma- 
tion itself. 

Shortly,  to  hear  these  enthusiasts,  there  were  no  longer  any  true 
Christians  in  Wittemberg  save  those  who  did  not  confess,  who 
assailed  the  priests,  and  ate  flesh  on  forbidden  days.  Anyone 
suspected  of  not  rejecting  all  the  observances  of  Rome  as  inventions 
of  the  devil  was  a  worshipper  of  Baal.  "  It  is  necessary,"  exclaimed 
they,  "  to  form  a  church  composed  only  of  saints." 

The  citizens  of  Wittemberg  presented  certain  articles  to  the 
Council  for  their  adoption,  Several  of  these  articles  were  conform- 
able to  evangelical  morality.  In  particular,  they  asked  that  all 
places  of  public  amusement  should  be  shut. 

But  Carlstadt  soon  went  still  farther ;  he  began  to  despise  learn- 
ing ;  and  the  old  professor  .was  heard  from  his  chair  counselling 
his  students  to  return  to  their  homes,  resume  the  hoe,  hold  the 
plough,  and  quietly  cultivate  the  ground,  since  it  was  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow  that  man  was  to  eat  bread.  George  Mohr,  master  of 
the  school-boys  at  Wittemberg,  led  astray  by  the  same  crotchet, 
called  from  his  school  window  to  the  assembled  citizens,  to  come 
and  take  away  their  children.  What  was  the  use  of  making  them 
study  1  Storck  and  Stubner  had  never  been  at  the  University,  and 
yet  they  were  prophets.  In  preaching  the  gospel,  therefore,  a 
citizen  was  worth  as  much,  perhaps  worth  more  than  all  the 
teachers  of  the  world. 

Thus  arose  doctrines  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Reformation, 
which  the  revival  of  letters  had  prepared.  It  WAS  with  the  armour 
of  theological  science  that  Luther  had  attacked  Rome ;  and  yet 
the  enthusiasts  of  Wittemberg,  like  the  fanatical  monks,  whom 
Erasmus  and  Reuchlin  had  combated,  pretended  to  trample  all 
human  knowledge  under  their  feet.  Should  Vandalism  come  to 
be  established,  the  hope  of  the  world  was  lost.  A  new  invasion  of 
barbarism  would  quench  the  light  which  God  had  again  kindled 
in  Christendom. 

The  effects  of  these  strange  harangues  were  soon  seen.  Men's, 
minds  were  prejudiced,  agitated,  turned  aside  from  the  gospel ;  the 
University  was  disorganised,  and  the  students  becoming  demoralised 
were  dispersed — the  goverments  of  Germany  recalling  such  as 
belonged  to  them.  Thus  the  men  who  wished  to  reform,  and  give 
life  to  everything,  were  proceeding  in  a  course  of  destruction. 
"One  last  effort  more,"  exclaimed  the  friends  of  Rome,  who  were 
everywhere  resuming  courage — "  one  last  effort  more,  and  all  will 
be  gained." 

The  only  means  of  saving  the  Reformation  was  a  prompt  sup- 
pression of  the  excesses  of  the  fanatics;  but  who  could  do  it? 
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Melancthon?  He  was  too  young,  too  feeble,  too  much  agitated 
himself  by  these  strange  apparitions.  The  Elector  ?  He  was  the 
most  pacific  man  of  his  age.  To  build  the  castles  of  Altenburg, 
Weimar,  and  Coburg,  to  adorn  the  churches  with  the  fine  paintings 
of  Lucas  Cranach,  to  perfect  the  music  of  his  chapels,  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  his  University,  to  render  his  people  happy ;  to 
stop  in  the  midst  of  the  children  whom  he  met  playing  on  the  road, 
and  distribute  little  presents  among  them, — such  were  the  sweetest 
occupations  of  his  life.  And  now,  as  he  advanced  in  life,  would 
he  come  to  close  quarters  with  fanatics,  and  oppose  violence  to 
violence  ?  How  could  the  good,  the  pious  Frederick  resolve  to  do 

8)? 

Accordingly  the  evil  continued,  and  none  appeared  to  arrest  it. 
Luther  was  away  from  Wittemberg.  Troulle  and  ruin  had  invaded 
the  city.  The  Reformation  had  seen  an  enemy  arise  in  its  bosom, 
more  formidable  than  popes  and  emperors,  and  now  stood  on  the 
brink  of  the  precipice. 

"  Luther !  Luther  ! "  was  the  universal  cry  at  Wittemberg. 
The  burghers  urgently  called  for  him,  the  professors  longed  for  his 
Counsels  ;  the  prophets  themselves  appealed  to  him.  All  implored 
him  to  return. 

In  fact,  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  March  he  rises  with  the 
determination  to  quit  the  Wartburg  for  ever.  He  bids  adieu  to 
its  old  towers  and  gloomy  forests, — crosses  the  walls  where  the 
excommunication  of  Leo  X.  and  the  sword  of  Charles  V.  were 
unable  to  reach  him,  and  descends  the  mountain.  The  world 
which  extends  at  his  feet,  and  in  which  he  is  going  to  re-appear, 
will  perhaps  raise  a  death-cry  against  him.  But  no  matter :  he 
alvances  joyfully,  for  it  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  that  he  is 
rejoining  the  society  of  his  fellow-men. 

Time  had  moved  onward.  Luther  came  out  of  the  Wartburg 
for  a  different  cause  from  that  for  which  he  had  entered  it.  He 
had  entered  as  the  assailant  of  ancient  tradition  and  ancient 
doctors ;  he  left  it  as  a  defender  of  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles 
against  new  adversaries.  He  had  entered  as  an  innovator  and 
assailant  of  the  ancient  hierarchy :  he  came  out  as  its  preserver, 
and  for  the  defence  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Luther  was  trotting  along  the  road  to  Wittemberg  on  the  second 
d  iv  ot  his  journey,  which  was  Shrove  Tuesday.  Towards  evening 
a  dreadful  storm  arose  and  inundated  the  roads. 

Two  young  Swiss,  who  were  proceeding  in  the  same  direction, 
hastened  on  in  order  to  take  shelter  in  the  town  of  Jena.  They 
had  studied  at  Bale,  but  were  on  their  way  to  Wittemberg, 
attracted  by  the  great  celebrity  of  its  University.  Travelling  on 
t'  >ot,  fatigued,  and  drenched,  John  Kessler  of  St.  Gall,  and  his 
companion,  quickened  their  pace.  The  town  was  in  the  full  gayety 
of  the  carnival :  dances,  masquerades,  and  noisy  feasts  occupied  all 
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the  inhabitants  of  Jena,  and  when  the  two  travellers  arrived,  every 
inn  was  occupied.  At  last  the  Black  Bear,  in  front  of  the  town 
gate,  was  mentioned  to  them.  Jaded  and  out  of  spirits,  they 
sadly  repaired  to  it.  The  host  received  them,  and  they  sat  down 
near  the  door  opening  into  the  public  room,  without  presuming  to 
enter,  being  ashamed  of  the  state  into  which  the  storm  had  put 
them. 

At  one  of  the  tables  sat  a  solitary  individual  in  the  dress  of  a 
knight;  his  head  was  covered  with  a  red  cap,  and  his  underdress 
was  covered  by  the  skirts  of  his  doublet ;  his  right  hand  rested  on 
the  pommel  of  his  sword,  while  his  left  held  it  by  the  hilt.  A  book 
was  open  before  him,  and  he  seemed  to  be  reading  with  great 
attention.  At  the  noise  made  by  the  two  youths,  he  raised  his 
head,  saluted  them  courteously,  and  invited  them  to  come  forward 
and  take  a  seat  at  table  with  him ;  then  offering  them  a  glass  of 
beer,  and  referring  to  their  accent,  he  said  to  them, 

"You  are  Swiss,  I  see,  but  of  what  Canton?" 

"St.  Gall."— 

"If  you  are  going  to  Wittemberg  you  will  find  a  countryman 
there,  Dr.  Schurff." 

Encouraged  by  this  kind  reception,  they  asked, 

"  Sir,  are  you  not  able  to  tell  us  where  Martin  Luther  now  is  ? " 

"I  know  for  certain,"  replied  the  knight,  "that  Luther  is  not  at 
Wittemberg,  but  is  to  be  soon.  Philip  Melancthon  is  there.  Study 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  that  you  may  have  a  good  understanding  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures." 

"  If  God  spares  our  lives,"  replied  one  of  the  youths  of  St.  Gal!, 
"we  shall  not  return  home  till  we  have  seen  and  heard  Doctor 
Luther,  for  it  is  on  account  of  him  we  have  undertaken  this  long 
journey.  We  know  that  he  wishes  to  overthrow  the  priesthood 
and  the  mass,  and  as  our  parents  have,  from  our  infancy,  intended 
us  for  priests,  we  would  fain  know  on  what  he  bottoms  his  enter- 
prise." 

The  Knight  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  where 
have  you  studied  hitherto  ? " 

"  At  Bale." 

"Is  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  still  there? — what  is  he  about?" 
They  answered  these  questions,  and  there  was  a  new  pause. 

The  two  Swiss  knew  not  what  to  think.  "  Is  not  a  strange 
thing,"  said  they,  ''"that  this  Knight  talks  to  us  of  Schurff, 
Melancthon,  and  Erasmus,  and  of  the  necessity  of  studying  Greek 
and  Hebrew." 

"  Dear  friends,"  said  the  Knight  abruptly,  "what  is  thought  of 
Luther  in  Switzerland  ? " 

'Sir,"  replied  Kessler,  "opinions  differ,  as  everywhere  else; 
some  cannot  extol  him  sufficiently ;  others  condemn  him  as  an 
abominable  heretic." 
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"Ah,  the  priests,  no  doubt,"  said  the  stranger. 

The  Knight's  affability  had  put  the  two  students  at  their  ease. 
They  longed  eagerly  to  know  what  book  he  was  reading  at  the 
moment  of  their  arrival.  The  Knight  had  closed  it  and  laid  it 
down  near  him.  Kessler's  companion  was  at  length  emboldened 
to  take  it  up.  What  was  the  astonishment  of  the  two  youths ! 
The  Psalms  in  Hebrew.  The  student  immediately  laid  down  the 
book,  and  wishing  to  make  his  indiscretion  to  be  forgotten,  said, 

"  I  would  willingly  give  one  of  my  fingers  to  know  this  language." 

"This  you  will  certainly  do,"  replied  the  Knight,  "if  you  take 
the  trouble  to  learn  it." 

Some  moments  after  Kessler  heard  himself  called  by  the  host. 
The  poor  young  Swiss  feared  something  was  wrong,  but  the  host 
whispered  to  him,  "  I  perceive  you  have  a  great  desire  to  see  and 
hear  Luther;  very  well  he  is  sitting  beside  you."  Kessler  taking 
it  for  a  joke  said, 

"  Ah,  host,  you  want  to  hoax  me." 

"  It  is  he,  certainly,"  replied  the  host,  "  only  don't  let  it  be  seen 
that  you  know  who  he  is." 

Kessler  gave  no  answer,  and  returned  to  the  table,  burning  with 
eagerness  to  repeat  what  he  had  heard  to  his  companion.  But  how 
was  he  to  do  it  ?  At  last  it  occurred  to  him  to  lean  forward  as  if 
he  were  looking  to  the  door,  when,  being  close  to  his  friend'*  ear, 
he  whispered  to  him,  "  the  host  assures  me  that  this  is  Luther." 

"He  perhaps  said  Hiitten,"  replied  his  companion,  "you  may 
have  misunderstood  him." 

"It  is  quite  possible,"  replied  Kessler,  "the  host  may  have  said 
Hiitten :  the  two  sounds  are  not  unlike,  I  may  have  mistaken  the 
one  for  the  other." 

At  this  moment  the  trampling  of  horses  was  heard  in  front  of 
the  hotel ;  and  two  merchants,  who  wished  to  pass  the  night  there, 
entered  the  room.  After  taking  off  their  spurs,  and  laying  aside 
their  cloaks,  one  of  them  put  down  on  the  table  beside  him  an 
unbound  volume,  which  immediately  caught  the  eye  of  the  knight. 

"  What  book  is  that  ? "  said  he. 

"An  exposition  of  some  gospels  and  epistles  by  Dr.  Luther," 
replied  the  merchant :  "it  has  just  appeared." 

"I  shall  soon  have  it,"  replied  the  Knight. 

The  host  at  this  moment  announced  supper.  The  two  students, 
fearing  the  expense  of  a  repast  in  company  with  the  chevalier, 
Ulrio  Von  Hiitten  and  the  rich  merchants,  took  the  host  aside,  and 
begged  him  to  give  them  something  by  themselves.  "Stay,  my 
friends,"  replied  the  host  of  the  Black  Bear,  "take  your  seat  at 
table  beside  this  gentleman ;  I  will  charge  moderately." 
"  Come,"  said  the  Knight,  "  I  will  settle  the  charge." 

During  the  repast  the  stranger  Knight  made  many  simple  and 
edifying  observations.  The  merchants  and  students  were  riveted, 
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and  paid  more  attention  to  his  conversation  than  to  the  dishes  that 
were  served  up. 

"  Luther  must  either  be  an  angel  from  heaven  or  a  devil  of  hell," 
said  one  of  the  merchants  in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  and 
then  added,  "  I  would  willingly  give  ten  florins  to  meet  Luther 
and  be  able  to  confess  to  him." 

When  the  supper  was  ended  the  merchants  rose  up,  and  the  two 
Swiss  remained  alone  with  the  Knight,  who,  taking  a  large  glass 
of  beer,  lifted  it  and  said  gravely,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  "Swiss,  one  glass  more  for  thanks."  As  Kessler  waa 
going  to  take  the  glass,  the  Knight  put  it  down  and  presented 
him  with  one  filled  with  wine :  "You  are  not  accustomed  to  beer," 
said  he. 

He  then  rose  up,  threw  a  military  cloak  on  his  shoulders,  shook 
hands  with  the  students,  and  said  to  them,  "When  you  arrive  at 
Wittemberg,  give  my  compliments  to  Doctor  Jerome  Schurff."- 

'* Willingly,"  replied  they;  "but  from  whom  shall  we  say?" 

"  Say  simply,"  replied  he,  "  He  who  is  coming  salutes  you." 
On  this  he  walked  out,  leaving  them  in  admiration  at  his  courtesy 
and  meekness. 

Luther,  for  .it  was  indeed  he,  continued  his  journey.  Be  it 
remembered  he  had  been  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  ;  whoso* 
ever  met  him  and  recognised  him  might  lay  hands  upon  him. 
But  at  the  moment  when  he  was  executing  an  enterprise  which 
exposed  him  to  every  risk,  he  discoursed  gaily  with  those  whom 
he  met  on  his  way. 

It  was  not  because  he  was  under  any  illusion.  He  saw  the 
future  big  with  storms.  "  Satan,"  said  he,  "  is  transported  with 
rage,  and  all  around  me  meditate  death  and  hell.  I  advance, 
nevertheless,  and  throw  myself  in  the  way  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
Pope,  having  none  to  defend  me  save  God  in  heaven.  On  the  part 
of  man  power  has  been  given  to  everyone  to  slay  me  wheresoever 
I  am  found.  But  Christ  is  the  Lord  of  all :  if  it  is  his  will  that  I 
be  slain,  so  be  it ! " 

The  same  day,  being  Ash  Wednesday,  Luther  arrived  at  Borne 
a  small  town  near  Leipsic.  Feeling  that  he  ought  to  give  notic 
to  his  prince  of  the  bold  step  which  he  was  going  to  take,  he  wrot 
him  from  the  Conductor  Tavern  where  he  had  alighted : — 

Thus  Luther  was  drawing  near  to  Wittemberg.  He  wrote  to 
the  prince,  but  not  to  apologise.  Immovable  confidence  filled  his 
heart.  He  saw  the  hand  of  God  in  the  cause,  and  this  sufficed 
him.  Never,  perhaps,  was  the  heroism  of  faith  more  conspicuously 
displayed.  One  of  the  editions  of  Luther's  works  has  on  the 
margin  these  words,  "  This  is  a  marvellous  production  of  the  third 
and  last  Elias." 

On  Friday,  the  7th  March,  Luther  again  entered  Wittemberg, 
having  been  five  days  in  coming  from  Eisenach.  Professors, 
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students,  citizens,  all  gave  full  utterance  to  their  joy.  They  had 
recovered  the  pilot  who  alone  could  bring  off  the  ship  from  the 
shallows  on  which  it  has  been  cast. 

The  Elector,  who  was  with  his  court  at  Lockau.  was  much  affect- 
ed on  reading  Luther's  letter.  He  felt  desirous  to  defend  him 
before  the  Diet,  and  wrote  to  Schurff,  "  Let  him  send  me  a  letter 
explaining  his  motives  for  returning  to  Wittemberg,  and  let  him 
say  also  in  it  that  he  returned  without  my  permission."  Luther 
agreed  to  do  so. 

"  I  am  ready,"  wrote  he  to  the  prince,  "to  endure  the  displeasure 
of  your  Highness  and  the  auger  of  the  whole  world.  Are  not  the 
inhabitants  of  Wittemberg  my  brood  ?  Has  not  God  entrusted 
them  to  me?  And  am  not  I  bound  to  expose  myself  to  death  for 
them?  I  fear,  moreover,  the  breaking  out  in  Germany  of  some 
great  revolution  by  which  God  will  punish  our  country.  Let  your 
Highness  be  well  assured  that  the  decision  in  heaven  has  been  very 
different  from  that  at  Nuremberg."  This  letter  was  written  the 
very  day  of  Luther's  arrival. 

The  next  day  being  the  eve  of  the  first  Sunday  of  Lent,  Luther 
repaired  to  the  house  of  Jerome  Schurff,  where  Melancthon,  Jonas, 
Amsdorff,  and  Augustin  Schurff  were  met.  "Luther  eagerly  asked 
them  many  questions,  and  they  were  informing  him  of  all  that  had 
taken  place,  when  it  was  announced  that  two  foreign  students 
wished  to  speak  to  Doctor  Jerome.  On  appearing  in  the  midst  of 
this  meeting  of  doctors,  the  two  youths  of  St.  Gall  were  at  first 
abashed,  but  they  soon  recovered  on  perceiving  among  them  the 
knight  of  the  Black  Bear,  who  immediately  went  up  to  them,  ac- 
costed them  as  old  acquaintances,  smiled  to  them,  and  pointing 
with  his  finger  to  one  of  the  doctors,  said,  "That  is  Philip  Melanc- 
thon of  whom  I  spoke  to  you."  In  honour  of  the  meeting  at  Jena, 
the  two  Swiss  spent  the  whole  day  with  the  doctors  of  Wittem- 
berg. 

The  following  day  was  Sabbath,  and  on  that  day,  in  the  Church, 
in  the  pulpit,  the  people  were  again  to  behold  the  teacher  whom 
for  nearly  a  year  the  Wartburg  had  concealed  from  every  eye. 
The  news  spread  in  Wittemberg — Luther  is  returned — Luther  is 
going  to  preach.  These  news  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth  were 
in  themselves  a  powerful  diversion  to  the  notions  by  which  the 
people  had  been  led  astray.  The  hero  of  Worms  is  going  again  to 
appear.  Crowds  press  forward  from  all  directions,  and  on  Sabbath 
morning  the  church  was  filled  with  an  attentive  and  excited 
audience. 

Luther  again  appeared  in  the  pulpit  on  Tuesday  :  his  powerful 
eloquence  again  resounded  in  the  midst  of  a  deeply  impressed 
audience.  He  preached  successively  on  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sabbath.  He  passed  in  review  the  destruc- 
tion of  images,  the  distinction  of  meats,  the  observances  at  the 
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supper,  the  restoration  of  the  cup,  and  the  abolition  of  confession. 
He  showed  that  those  points  were  still  more  indifferent  than  the 
mass,  and  that  the  authors  of  the  disorders,  which  had  taken  place 
at  Wittemberg,  had  grossly  abused  their  liberty.  He  gave  utter- 
ance alternately  to  accents  of  Christian  charity  and  to  bursts  of 
holy  indignation. 

In  particular,  he  inveighed  forcibly  against  those  who  com- 
municated thoughtlessly  at  the  Lord's  Supper.  "What  makes 
the  Christian,"  said  he,  "is  not  the  external  eating,  but  the  internal 
and  spiritual  eating  which  is  produced  by  faith,  and  without  which, 
all  forms  whatsoever  are  only  show  and  vain  grimace. 

Crowds  ceased  not  to  fill  the  temple :  numbers  even  flocked 
from  the  neighbouring  towns  to  hear  the  new  Elias.  Capito, 
among  others,  came  and  spent  two  days  at  Wittemberg,  and  heard 
two  of  the  doctor's  sermons.  Never  had  Luther  and  the  chaplain 
of  cardinal  Albert  been  so  much  of  one  mind.  Melancthon,  the 
magistrates,  the  professors,  and  all  the  people,  were  overjoyed. 
Schurff,  delighted  at  this  issue  of  an  affair  which  promised  to  be 
so  serious,  hastened  to  acquaint  the  Elector,  to  whom  he  wrote, 
Friday,  15th  March,  (the  day  on  which  Luther  had  delivered  his 
sixth  discourse.)  "What  joy  the  return  of  doctor  Martin  diffuses 
among  us  !  His  discourses,  by  the  help  of  divine  grace,  are  daily 
bringing  back  our  poor  erring  souls  into  the  way  of  truth.  It  is 
clear  as  the  sun  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  in  him,  and  that  by  his 
special  appointment  he  has  returned  to  Wittemberg." 

Thus  Luther  had  accomplished  the  work  for  which  he  had  left 
his  retreat.  He  had  withstood  fanaticism,  and  chased  from  the 
bosom  of  the  renovated  church  the  enthusiasm  and  disorder  which 
were  trying  to  invade  it.  If  with  one  hand  the  Reformation  over- 
threw the  musty  decretals  of  Rome,  with  the  other  it  repelled  the  . 
pretensions  of  the  mystics,  and  secured  the  living  and  immutable 
Word  of  God  in  possession  of  the  territory  which  it  had  conquered. 
The  character  of  the  Reformation  was  thus  well  established.  .  It 
behoved  constantly  to  move  between  these  two  extremes,  equally 
distant  from  the  convulsive  throes  of  fanatics  and  the  lifeless  state 
of  the  papacy. 

A  population  aroused,  misled,  and  broken  loose  from  all  restraint, 
is  appeased,  becomes  calm  and  submissive,  and  the  most  perfect 
tranquillity  is  restored  to  a  city  which,  a  few  days  before,  was  like 
a  raging  sea. 

Complete  liberty  was  moreover  established  at  Wittemberg. 
Luther  continued  to  reside  in  the  convent,  and  to  wear  the  monastic 
dress ;  but  every  one  was  free  to  do  otherwise.  Communicants,  in 
taking  the  supper,  might  content  themselves  with  a  general  or  ask 
a  particular  absolution.  One  established  principle  was  to  reject 
nothing  but  what  was  opposed  to  a  clear  and  formal  declaration  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  This  was  not  indifference.  On  the  contrary, 
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religion  was  thus  brought  back  to  what  constitutes  its  essence. 
Religious  sentiment  was  drawn  away  from  accessory  forms  when  it 
had  been  well  nigh  lost,  and  again  placed  on  its  true  basis.  Thus 
the  Reformation  was  saved,  and  doctrine  could  continue  to  be 
developed  in  the  Church  in  accordance  with  charity  and  truth. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  German — Henry  VIII.  writes  a  book 
against  Luther — Luther  replies  to  the  King — Progress  of  the  Reformation 
— Increased  power  of  the  Press — Death  of  Pope  Leo  X. — His  Successor. 

No  sooner  was  the  calm  restablished  than  the  Reformer  turned 
towards  his  dear  Melancthon,  and  asks  his  assistance  in  putting 
the  finishing  hand  to  the  version  of  the  New  Testament,  which  he 
had  brought  from  the  Wartburg.  Melancthon,  as  early  as  1519, 
had  laid  down  the  grand  principle,  that  the  fathers  ought  to  be 
explained  according  to  the  Scripture,  and  not  Scripture  according 
to  the  fathers. 

The  printing  of  the  New  Testament  was  begun  and  carried  on 
with  unexampled  zeal.  It  seemed  as  if  the  workmen  themselves 
felt  the  importance  of  the  work  which  they  were  preparing.  Three 
presses  were  employed,  and  ten  thousand  sheets  were  printed 
daily. 

At  length,  on  the  21st  of  September,  appeared  the  complete 
edition  of  three  thousand  copies,  in  two  volumes,  folio,  with  this 
simple  title  :  The  New  Testament — German —  Wittemberg.  It  bore 
no  human  name.  Every  German  could  thenceforth  procure  the 
Word  of  God  for  a  moderate  sum. 

The  new  translation,  written  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  sacred 
books,  in  a  language  still  recent,  and  displaying  its  many  beauties 
for  the  first  time,  seized,  enraptured,  and  deeply  impressed  the 
humblest  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  most  elevated  classes.  It 
was  a  national  work ;  it  was  the  people's  book :  it  was  more,  it  was 
truly  the  book  of  God.  Even  enemies  could  not  withhold  their 
approbation  of  this  admirable  work,  while  some  indiscreet  friends 
of  the  Reformation,  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  work,  imagined 
that  they  beheld  in  it  a  second  inspiration.  This  translation  did 
more  to  propagate  Christian  piety  than  all  the  other  writings  of 
Luther.  The  work  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  thus  placed  on  a 
basis  which  could  not  be  shaken.  The  Bible  given  to  the  people 
brought  back  the  human  mind  which  for  ages  had  been  wandering 
in  the  tortuous  labyrinth  of  scholastics,  to  the  divine  source  of 
salvation.  Accordingly  the  success  of  the  work  was  prodigious. 
In  a  short  time  all  the  copies  were  disposed  of.  A  second  edition 
appeared  in  December. 

And,  by  1533,  seventeen  editions  of  Luther's  New  Testament 
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had  been  printed  at  Wittemberg ;  thirteen  at  Augsburg  ;  twelve 
at  Bale  ;  one  at  Erfurt ;  one  at  Grimma ;  one  at  Leipsic  ;  thirteen 
at  Strasburg.  Such  were  the  mighty  engines  which  lifted  and 
transformed  the  Church  and  the  world. 

The  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  still  at  press  when 
Luther  engaged  in  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament.  This 
work,  begun  in  1522,  was  prosecuted  without  interruption.  It 
was  published  in  parts  as  it  was  finished,  in  order  more  rapidly  to 
satisfy  the  impatience  which  was  manifested  in  all  quarters,  and 
make  it  more  easy  for  the  poor  to  purchase  it. 

But  if  the  Bible  was  thus  joyfully  received  by  those  who  loved 
Christ,  it  was  repulsed  with  hatred  by  those  who  preferred  the 
traditions  and  practices  of  men.  Violent  persecution  awaited  this 
work  of  the  Reformer.  On  hearing  of  Luther's  publication,  Rome 
trembled.  The  monk  in  his  cell  and  the  prince  on  his  throne  sent 
forth  a  cry  of  rage.  Ignorant  priests  shuddered  at  the  thought 
that  every  citizen,  every  peasant  even,  would  now  be  in  a  condition 
to  debate  with  them  on  sacred  subjects.  The  King  of  England  de- 
nounced the  work  to  the  Elector  Frederick,  and  Duke  George  of 
Saxony.  But,  previous  to  this,  as  early  as  November,  the  Duke  had 
enjoined  all  his  subjects  to  deliver  every  copy  of  Luther's  New  Testa- 
ment into  the  hands  of  the  magistrates.  Bavaria,  Brandenburg, 
Austria,  all  the  states  devoted  to  Rome,  issued  similar  decrees. 

In  some  towns  a  sacrilegious  pile  was  erected,  and  books  were 
burnt  in  the  market-place.  Thus,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Rome 
renewed  the  attempt  by  which  Paganism  had  tried  to  destroy  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  at  the  moment  when  the  empire  was  escap- 
ing from  priests  and  their  idols.  But  who  can  arrest  the  triumphant 
progress  of  the  gospel  1  "Even  since  my  prohibition,"  wrote  Duke 
George,  "  several  thousand  copies  have  been  sold  and  read  in  my 
States." 

God,  in  diffusing  his  Word,  made  use  of  the  very  hands  which 
were  endeavouring  to  destroy  it.  The  Catholic  theologians,  seeing 
it  impossible  to  suppress  the  Reformer's  work,  published  in  the 
New  Testament  in  a  translation  of  their  own.  It  was  Luther's 
translation,  with  occasional  corrections  by  the  editors.  No  objec- 
tion was  made  to  the  reading  of  it.  Rome  knew  not  as  yet  that, 
wherever  the  Word  of  God  is  established  her  power  is  in  danger. 
Joachim  of  Brandenburg  gave  full  permission  to  his  subjects  to 
read  any  translation  of  the  Bible,  Latin  or  German,  provided  it 
came  not  from  Wittemberg.  The  inhabitants  of  Germany,  those 
of  Brandenburg  in  particular,  thus  made  a  rapid  advance  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth. 

The  publication  of  the  New  Testament  constitutes  an  important 
epoch  in  the  Reformation.  If  the  marriage  of  Feldkirchen  was  the 
first  step  in  passing  from  doctrine  to  practice,  if  the  abolition  of 
monastic  vows  was  the  second,  if  the  establishment  of  the  Lord's 
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Supper  was  the  third,  the  publication  of  the  New  Testament  was 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  all.  It  effected  a  complete  change 
in  society — not  only  in  the  presbytery  of  the  priest,  the  cell  of  the 
monk,  and  the  service  of  the  Church,  but  also  in  the  mansions  of 
the  great,  and  the  dwellings  both  of  the  citizens  in  towns,  and  of 
the  rural  population.  When  the  Bible  began  to  be  read  in  the 
households  of  Christendom,  Christendom  was  changed.  There 
were  thenceforth  new  customs,  new  manners,  new  conversations,  a 
new  life.  With  the  publication  of  the  New  Testament  the  Reforma- 
tion came  forth  from  the  school  and  the  Church,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  firesides  of  the  people. 

The  effect  produced  was  immense.  The  Christianity  of  the 
primitive  Church,  brought  forth  by  the  publication  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  from  the  oblivion  into  which  it  had  fallen  for  ages,  was 
thus  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  and  this  fact  is  sufficient 
to  justify  the  attacks  which  had  been  made  upon  Rome.  The 
humblest  individuals,  provided  they  knew  the  German  alphabet, 
women,  and  mechanics,  (this  is  the  account  given  by  a  contemporary, 
a  great  enemy  of  the  Reformation,)  read  the  New  Testament  with 
avidity.  Carrying  it  about  with  them  they  soon  knew  it  by  heart, 
while  its  pages  gave  full  demonstration  of  the  perfect  accordance 
between  the  Reformation  of  Luther  and  the  Revelation  of  God. 

Luther  had  been  three  months  and  a  half  at  Wittemberg,  when 
rumour,  with  all  its  exaggerations,  brought  him  the  news  that  one 
of  the  greatest  kings  of  Christendom  had  risen  up  against  him. 
The  head  of  the  house  of  the  Tudors,  a  prince,  uniting  in  his  person 
the  houses  both  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  on  whose  head,  after 
torrents  of  blood  had  been  shed,  the  red  rose  and  the  white  rose 
were  at  length  combined, — Henry  VIII.,  the  powerful  king  of 
England,  who  aspired  to  re-establish  the  ancient  influence  of  his 
crown  on  the  continent,  and  especially  in  France,  had  just  composed 
a  book  against  the  poor  monk  of  Wittemberg.  In  a  letter  to  Lange, 
26th  June,  1522,  Luther  writes,  "A  great  boast  is  made  of  a  little 
book  by  the  king  of  England." 

Henry  VIII.,  was  then  thirty-one  years  of  age:  "he  was  tall, 
strong-built,  and  proportioned,  and  had  an  air  of  authority  and 
Empire ;"  his  features  expressing  the  vigour  of  his  intellect.  Of  a 
vehement  temper,  determined  to  make  everything  bend  to  the 
violence  of  his  passions,  and  thirsting  for  glory,  he  at  first  concealed 
his  faults  under  a  kind  of  boisterousness  common  to  youth,  and 
was  surrounded  by  flatterers  who  encouraged  them.  He  often 
repaired  with  his  band  of  favourites  to  the  house  of  his  chaplain, 
Thomas  Wolsey,  son  of  a  butcher  of  Ipswich. 

This  man,  gifted  with  great  abilities,  of  an  excessive  ambition, 
and  an  arrogance  which  knew  no  bounds,  being  patronised  by  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  had  rapidly 
advanced  in  the  favour  of  his  master,  whom  he  attracted  to  his 
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house  by  the  seducton  of  pleasures  and  irregularities,  in  which  the 
young  prince  would  not  have  ventured  to  indulge  in  his  own  palace. 
Such  is  the  account  given  by  Polydore  Virgil,  at  that  time  the 
Pope's  sub-collector  in  England.  At  these  licentious  meetings  the 
chaplain  outstripped  the  young  courtiers  who  accompanied  Henry 
VIII.  He  was  seen  forgetting  the  gravity  of  a  minister  of  the 
altar,  singing,  dancing,  laughing,  frolicking,  using  obscene  language, 
and  fencing.  In  this  way  he  soon  obtained  the  first  place  in  the 
king's  council,  and  governing  the  kingdom  with  absolute  sway,  was 
courted  by  all  the  princes  of  Christendom. 

Henry,  convinced  that  the  progress  of  heresy  was  owing  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  German  princes,  thought  that  the  moment  was 
come  for  displaying  all  his  learning.  The  conquests  of  his  battle- 
axe  allowed  him  not  to  doubt  of  the  conquests  reserved  for  his  pen. 
But  another  passion  still — one  which  is  always  strong  in  little  minds 
— vanity,  spurred  on  the  king.  He  felt  humbled  at  having  no  title 
to  oppose  those  of  "  Catholic  "  and  "  Most  Christian,"  borne  by  the 
kings  of  Spain  and  France,  and  he  was  long  a  suppliant  at  the 
Romish  court  for  a  similar  distinction.  What  better  fitted  to  pro- 
cure such  a  title  than  an  attack  upon  heresy  1  Henry,  therefore, 
threw  aside  the  royal  purple,  and  descended  from  his  lofty  throne 
into  the  arena  of  theologians.  He  made  a  compilation  from  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Peter  Lombard,  Alexander  Hales,  and  Bonaventure,  and 
the  world  beheld  the  publication  of  the  Defence  of  the  Seven  Sacra- 
ments against  Martin  Luther,  by  the  most  invincible  King  of  England, 
France,  and  Ireland,  Henry,  Eighth  of  the  name. 

Henry  desired  the  Dean  of  Windsor,  John  Clarke,  his  ambassador 
to  the  Pope,  to  deliver  his  book  to  the  sovereign  pontiff.  Leo  X. 
received  the  ambassador  in  full  consistory.  Clarke,  in  presenting 
the  royal  work,  said,  "  The  king,  my  master,  assures  you  that,  after 
refuting  the  errors  of  Luther  with  his  pen,  he  is  ready  to  combat 
his  adherents  with  the  sword."  Leo  X.,  deeply  gratified  with  this 
promise,  replied  that  the  book  of  the  king  of  England  could  only 
have  been  composed  with  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  named 
Henry  "Defender  of  the  Faith,"  a  title  which  the  kings  of  England 
still  bear. 

The  reception  given  to  the  king's  work  at  Rome  contributed 
greatly  to  its  circulation.  In  a  few  months  several  thousands  of 
copies  issued  from  different  presses.  "  The  whole  Christian  world," 
says  Cochloeus,  "  was  filled  with  admiration  and  joy." 

These  extravagant  praises  increased  the  vanity  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Tudors.  He  was  brought  to  fancy  he  had  written  with  some 
degree  of  inspiration.  Afterwards  he  would  not  submit  to  the 
least  contradiction.  To  him  the  papacy  was  no  longer  at  Rome 
but  at  Greenwich,  and  infallibility  rested  on  his  own  head.  At  a 
later  period  this  contributed  greatly  to  the  Reformation  of  England. 

Luther  read  Henry's  book  with  mingled  disdain,  impatience,  and 
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indignation.  The  falsehood  and  insults  which  it  contained,  but 
especially  the  air  of  contempt  and  pity  affected  by  the  king,  irritated 
the  Doctor  of  Wittemberg  in  the  highest  degree.  The  thought 
that  the  Pope  had  crowned  the  writing,  and  that  the  enemies  of 
the  Gospel  were  everywhere  trampling  on  the  Reformation  and  the 
Reformer,  as  already  overthrown  and  vanquished,  increased  his 
indignation.  Besides,  what  occasion  had  he  for  delicacy  1  Was  he 
not  fighting  for  a  king  greater  than  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  ? 
Evangelical  mildness  seemed  to  him  out  of  season  :  eye  for  eye, 
tooth  for  tooth.  He  kept  no  measure.  Pursued,  goaded,  tracked 
and  wounded,  the  raging  lion  turned  round  and  prepared  to  tear 
his  enemy.  The  Elector,  Spalatin,  Melancthon,  and  Bugenhagen, 
tried  in  vain  to  appease  him.  They  would  have  prevented  him 
from  replying,  but  he  was  not  to  be  stopped. 

"I  will  not  deal  mildly  with  the  king  of  England  ;"  said  he,  "it 
is  in  vain  (I  know  it  is),  to  humble  myself,  to  yield,  beseech,  and 
try  the  ways  of  peace.  I  will  at  length  show  myself  more  terrible 
than  the  ferocious  beasts  who  are  constantly  butting  me  with  their 
horns.  I  will  let  them  feel  mine  :  I  will  preach  and  irritate  Satan 
until  he  wears  himself  out,  and  falls  down  exhausted." 

At  the  outset  Luther  upbraids  Henry  VIII.  with  having  based 
his  doctrines  only  on  the  decrees  and  sentences  of  men.  "  For  me." 
says  he,  "  I  cease  not  to  cry,  the  Gospel  !  the  Gospel ! — Christ  ! 
Christ !  while  my  opponents  cease  not  to  reply — Customs  ! 
Customs  ! — Ordinances  !  Ordinances  ! — Fathers  !  Fathers  !  "Let 
your  faith"  says  St.  Paul,  "stand  not  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in 
the  power  of  God."  And  the  apostle,  by  this  thunderbolt  from 
heaven,  overthrows  and  scatters,  like  the  dust  before  the  wind,  all 
the  silly  crotchets  of  this  Henry.  In  confusion  and  consternation 
the  Thomists,  the  papists,  and  the  Henrys  fell  to  the  ground,  before 
the  thunder  of  these  words." 

He  afterwards  refutes  the  king's  production  in  detail,  overthrow- 
ing his  arguments,  one  by  one,  with  clearness,  ability,  and  a 
thorough,  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  history  of  the 
Church,  but  also  with  a  confidence,  disdain,  and  occasionally  a 
violence  at  which  we  must  not  be  surprised. 

A  deep  sensation  was  produced  at  the  king's  court.  Surrey, 
Wolsey,  and  the  tribe  of  courtiers  broke  off  the  pomps  and 
festivities  of  Greenwich,  to  vent  their  indignation  in  contumely 
and  sarcasm.  The  venerable  bishop  of  Rochester,  who  had  been 
delighted  when  he  saw  the  young  Prince,  who  had  been  early 
committed  to  his  charge,  breaking  a  lance  for  the  Church,  was 
deeply  wounded  by  the  monk's  attack,  and  immediately  replied  to 
it. 

Thomas  More  also  descended  into  the  arena  to  encounter  the 
monk  of  Wittemberg.  Although  a  layman,  he  pushed  his  zeal 
against  the  Reformation  the  length  of  fanaticism,  if  he  did  not 
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push  it  the  length  of  blood.  When  young  noblemen  undertake 
the  defence  of  the  papacy,  their  violence  often  outstrips  that  of 
ecclesiastics  themselves.  "  Reverend  brother,  father,  drunkard, 
deserter  of  the  Augustine  order,  misshapen  bacchanalian  as  to  both 
kinds  of  law,  untaught  teacher  of  sacred  theology."  Such  are  the 
terms  addressed  to  the  Reformer  by  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
men  of  his  time.  Luther  had  never  stooped  so  low  in  his  style.. 
He  made  no  reply. 

The  king,  thus  defended  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  his 
future  Chancellor,  had  no  occasion  to  resume  his  pen.  Confounded 
at  seeing  himself  treated  in  the  face  of  Europe  as  a  mere  author, 
Henry  abandoned  the  dangerous  position  he  had  taken  up,  and 
throwing  away  his  theological  pen,  had  recourse  to  the  more 
efficacious  methods  of  diplomacy. 

An  ambassador  set  off  from  the  court  at  Greenwich  with  a  letter 
from  the  king  to  the  Elector  and  the  Dukes  of  Saxony.  Henry 
thus  expressed  himself:  "Luther,  the  true  dragon  fallen  from 
heaven,  is  pouring  out  his  venomous  floods  on  the  earth.  He  is 
stirring  up  revolt  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  abolishing  the 
laws,  insulting  the  powers,  exciting  laymen  against  priests,  laymen 
and  priests  against  the  Pope,  and  subjects  against  kings,  his  only 
wish  being  to  see  Christians  fighting  together  and  destroying  each 
other,  and  the  enemies  of  our  faith  grinning  with  delight  over  the 
scene  of  carnage. 

Wherefore,  most  excellent  friends,  I  feel  myself  called  to  exhort 
you,  and  even  to  implore  you  by  all  that  is  most  sacred,  speedily 
to  strangle  the  cursed  sect  of  Luther.  Put  no  one  to  death  if  it 
can  possibly  be  avoided ;  but  if  heretical  obstinacy  continues,  shed 
blood  without  fear  in  order  that  this  abominable  sect  may  cease 
from  under  heaven. 

The  Elector  and  his  brother  referred  the  king  to  the  future 
Council.  Thus  Henry  was  far  from  succeeding  in  his  object. 

In  fact,  an  immense  movement  was  taking  place  The  Refor- 
mation which,  after  the  Diet  of  Worms  was  supposed  to  be  shut 
up  with  its  first  teacher  within  the  narrow  chamber  of  a  strong 
castle,  burst  forth,  spreading  throughout  the  Empire,  and  even 
throughout  Christendom  The  two  parties,  till  then  confounded, 
began  to  stand  apart  from  each  other,  and  the  partisans  of  a  monk 
who  had  nothing  on  his  side  but  his  eloquence,  fearlessly  :ook  up 
their  position  confronting  the  servants  of  Charles  VT  and  Leo  X 

Often  even  the  heads  of  convents  were  the  first  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  Reform.  At  Halberstadc,  Neuenwerk,  Haile  and 
Sagan,  the  priors  set  their  monks  the  example,  or  at  least  declared 
that  if  any  monk  felt  his  conscience  burdened  by  monastic  vows, 
so  far  from  detaining  him  in  the  convent,  they  would  take  him  oa 
their  shoulders  to  carry  him  out. 

In  fact,  throughout  Germany,  mcnks  were  seen  depositing  their 
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frocks  and  cowls  at  the  door  of  their  monastry.  Some  were 
expelled  by  the  violence  of  the  friars  or  abbots ;  others  of  a  mild 
and  pacific  character  could  not  endure  the  disputes  which  were 
perpetually  springing  up,  the  insult,  clamour,  and  hatred  which 
pursued  them  even  in  their  sleep.  The  majority  were  convinced 
that  the  monastic  life  was  opposed  to  the  will  of  God  and  the 
Christian  life.  Some  had  arrived  gradually  at  this  conviction,  and 
others  all  at  once  while  reading  some  passage  of  the  Bible.  Idle- 
ness, coarseness,  ignorance,  and  meanness,  the  essential  character- 
istics of  the  mendicant  orders,  produced  ineffable  disgust  in  men  of 
an  exalted  spirit,  who  felt  it  impossible  any  longer  to  endure  the 
company  of  their  vulgar  associates.  A  Franciscan  begging  his 
round  presented  himself  one  day,  with  his  box  in  his  hand,  at  a 
smithy  in  Nuremberg, 

"Why,"  said  the  smith  to  him,  "do  you  not  rather  gain  your 
bread  by  working  with  your  own  hands  ? 

At  these  words  the  sturdy  monk  threw  away  his  dress,  and 
seizing  the  hammer  with  a  vigorous  hand,  made  it  fall  with  force  on 
the  anvil.  The  useless  mendicant  had  become  an  honest  mechanic. 
His  box  and  frock  were  sent  back  to  the  monastry. 

Nor  were  monks  the  only  persons  who  ranged  themselves  under 
the  standard  o*  the  gospel ;  priests  in  still  greater  numbers 
preached  the  new  doctrine.  But  it  did  not  even  need  preachers  to 
diffuse  it:  it  often  acted  on  the  minds  of  men,  and  awoke  them  from 
their  deep  sleep  before  any  one  bad  addressed  them. 

In  towns,  burghs,  and  even  villages,  Luther's  writings  were  read 
in  the  evening  at  the  fireside,  or  in  the  house  of  the  schoolmaster. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  were  struck  by  this  reading  ;  they  applied 
to  the  Bible  to  clear  up  their  doubts,  and  were  astonished  when 
they  saw  the  strange  contrast  between  their  Christianity  and  the 
Christianity  of  the  Bible.  Hesitating  for  a  time  between  Rome 
and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  they  took  refuge  in  that  living  word 
which  shed  a  sudden  and  delightful  light  on  their  souls. 

Tba  ancient  edifice  gave  way  under  the  weight  of  superstition 
and  ignorance,  and  the  new  edifice  was  reared  up  on  the  basis  of 
faith  and  knowledge.  New  elements  were  introduced  into  common 
life  Lethargy  and  stupidity  were  everywhere  succeeded  by  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  thirst  for  instruction.  An  active,  enlightened, 
and  living  faith  took  the  place  of  superstitious  observances  and 
ascetic  contemplation.  Devout  works  succeeded  devoted  practices 
and  penances.  The  pulpit  was  preferred  to  the  ceremonies  of  the 
altar,  and  the  ancient  and  sovereign  authority  of  the  Word  of  God 
was  again  established  in  the  Church. 

Printing,  that  mighty  engine  which  the  fifteenth  century  had 
invented,  seconded  all  these  efforts,  and  by  means  of  its  powerful 
projectiles,  was  continually  making  breaches  in  the  walls  of  the 
enemy. 
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In  Germany  an  immense  impulse  was  given  to  popular  litera- 
ture. Up  to  1517,  only  thirty-five  publications  had  appeared  ; 
but  the  number  increased  with  astonishing  rapidity  after  the  pub- 
lication of  Luther's  theses.  In  1518,  we  find  seventy-one  different 
works;  in  1519,  a  hundred  and  eleven;  in  1520,  two  hundred 
and  eight;  in  1521,  two  hundred  and  eleven;  in  1522,  three 
hundred  and  forty-seven;  in  1523,  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight. 

And  where  were  all  these  published?  Almost  invariably  at 
Wittemberg.  And  who  was  their  author?  Most  frequently, 
Luther.  In  1522,  two  hundred  and  thirty  writings  of  the 
Reformer  appeared ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three.  This  same  year,  the  whole  of  the  Catholic  publica- 
tions amounted  only  to  twenty.  The  literature  of  Germany  was 
thus  formed  at  the  same  time  as  its  religion,  amidst  contention  ; 
and  already  gave  promise  of  being  learned,  profound,  bold,  and 
active,  as  it  has  since  appeared.  The  national  mind  was  thus  dis- 
played, for  the  first  time,  in  an  unsophisticated  form,  and  at  the 
very  moment  of  its  birth  was  baptised  with  the  fire  of  Christian 
enthusiasm. 

What  Luther  and  his  friends  composed,  others  disseminated. 
Monks,  convinced  of  the  unlawfulness  of  monastic  ties,  desirous  to 
substitute  a  life  of  activity  for  long  idleness,  but  too  ignorant  to 
be  themselves  preachers  of  the  Word,  traversed  the  provinces,  and 
visited  the  hamlets  and  huts,  selling  the  works  of  Luther  and  his 
friends.  Germany  was  soon  covered  with  these  bold  colporteurs. 
Printers  and  booksellers  eagerly  received  all  the  writings  in  defence 
of  the  Reformation,  but  declined  those  of  the  opposite  party, 
which  were  usually  a  mere  compound  of  ignorance  and  barbarism. 
When  any  one  of  them  ventured  to  sell  a  book  in  favour  of  the 
papacy,  and  to  expose  it  at  fairs,  at  Frankfort,  or  elsewhere, 
dealers,  purchasers,  or  literary  men,  assailed  him  with  a  shower  of 
derision  and  sarcasm. 

In  vain  had  the  Emperor  and  the  Princes  issued  severe  edicts 
against  the  writings  of  the  Reformers.  Whenever  an  inquisitorial 
visit  was  to  be  made,  the  merchants,  who  had  secret  notice  of  it, 
concealed  the  books  which  were  proscribed  ;  and  the  people,  always 
eager  for  what  is  sought  to  be  kept  from  them,  afterwards  got 
possession  of  these  writings,  and  read  them  more  greedily  than 
before.  These  things  were  not  confined  to  Germany.  Luther's 
writings  were  translated  into  French,  Spanish,  English,  and 
Italian,  and  disseminated  among  these  nations. 

While  these  things  were  passing  in  Spain,  Rome  herself  seemed 
to  assume  a  more  serious  character.  The  gi*eat  patron  of  music, 
hunting,  and  festivity  disappeared  from  the  pontifical  throne  to 
give  place  to  a  grave  and  pious  monk. 

Leo  X.  had  felt  great  delight  on  hearing  of  the  edict  of  Worms, 
and  the  captivity  of  Luther,  and  forthwith,  as  a  token  of  his  victory, 
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had  caused  the  effigy  and  writings  of  the  Reformer  to  be  given  to 
the  flames.  This  was  the  second  or  third  time  that  the  papacy 
had  enjoyed  this  pleasure.  At  this  time,  Leo,  wishing  to  testify 
his  gratitude  to  Charles  V.,  united  his  army  to  that  of  the  Emperor. 
The  French  were  obliged  to  quit  Parma,  Placenza,  and  Milan,  which 
latter  town  was  entered  by  a  cousin  of  the  Pope,  Cardinal  Giulio 
de  Medici.  The  Pope  was  thus  mounting  to  the  pinnacle  of 
power. 

This  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  1521.  Leo  X.  was 
accustomed  to  pass  the  autumn  in  the  country,  and  at  this  time 
left  Rome  without  his  surplice,  and  what,  says  his  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  was  still  more  scandalous,  in  boots.  He  had  been 
hawking  at  Viterbo,  and  stag-hunting  at  Corneto,  enjoyed  the  sport 
of  fishing  in  the  lake  of  Bolsena,  and  then  went  to  pass  some  time 
in  the  midst  of  festivities  at  Malliana,  his  favourite  residence. 
Musicians,  improvisatori,  all  artists  whose  talents  could  enliven 
this  delicious  villa  surrounded  the  sovereign  pontiff.  He  was  here 
at  the  time  when  news  reached  him  of  the  taking  of  Milan.  The 
whole  villa  was  immediately  astir.  The  courtiers  and  officials 
could  not  restrain  their  joy.  The  Swiss  fired  feux  dejoie,  and  Leo, 
in  transport,  walked  up  and  down  his  room  the  whole  night,  often 
looking  out  of  his  window  at  the  rejoicings  of  the  Swiss  and  the 
people.  He  returned  to  Rome,  fatigued,  but  intoxicated  with 
delight.  Scarcely  had  he  returned  to  the  Vatican  when  he  was 
suddenly  taken  ill. 

"  Pray  for  me,"  said  he  to  his  servants.  He  had  not  even  time 
to  receive  the  Holy  Sacrament,  and  died  in  the  vigour  of  life 
(forty-seven),  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  and  amid  the  noise  of 
festivity. 

The  people,  while  accompanying  the  hearse  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff,  gave  utterance  to  invectives.  They  could  not  forgive  his 
having  died  without  the  sacraments,  and  left  debts  consequent  on 
his  great  expenditure. 

"Thou  didst  rise  to  the  pontificate  as  a  fox,"  said  the  Romans, 
"  there  thou  playedst  the  lion,  and  now  thou  art  gone  like  a  dog." 

Such  was  the  mourning  with  which  Rome  honoured  the  Pope 
who  excommunicated  the  Reformation,  and  whose  name  serves  to 
mark  one  of  the  great  epochs  in  history. 

At  other  times  the  choice  of  a  successor  to  Leo  X.  would  have 
fallen  on  a  Gregory  VII.,  or  an  Innocent  III.,  if  they  could  have 
been  found,  but  the  interest  of  the  Empire  now  took  precedence 
of  that  of  the  Church,  and  Charles  V.  behoved  to  have  a  Pope  who 
was  devoted  to  himself.  The  Cardinal  de  Medici,  afterwards  Pope 
under  the  name  of  Clement  VII.,  seeing  that  he  could  not  yet 
obtain  the  tiara,  exclaimed,  "  Take  the  Cardinal  of  Tartosa,  who  is 
old  and  universally  regarded  as  a  saint."  This  prelate,  born  at 
Utrecht,  of  burgher  parentage,  was,  in  fact,  elected,  and  reigned, 
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under  the  name  of  Adrian  VI.  He  had  formerly  been  a  professor 
at  Louvain,  and  afterwards  became  preceptor  to  Charles,  by  whose 
influence,  as  Emperor,  he  was,  in  1517,  invested  with  the  Roman 
purple. 

The  Cardinal  de  Vio  seconded  the  proposal.  "Adrian,"  said  he, 
"had  through  the  doctors  of  Louvain,  a  great  share 'in  Luther's 
condemnation."  The  cardinals,  worn  out  and  off  their  guard, 
appointed  this  stranger ;  but  shortly  on  recovering  themselves, 
"  they  were,"  says  a  chronicler,  "as  it  were  dead  with  amazement." 
The  idea  that  the  rigid  Netherlander  would  not  accept  the  tiara, 
at  first,  somewhat  solaced  them ;  but  this  was  of  short  duration. 
Pasquin  caricatured  the  pontiff  elect  under  the  figure  of  a  school- 
master, and  the  cardinals  under  that  of  boys  whom  he  was  chastis- 
ing. The  populace  were  so  enraged  that  the  members  of  the  con- 
clave were  happy  to  escape  without  being  thrown  into  the  river. 

In  Holland,  on  the  contrary,  there  were  great  rejoicings  at 
having  given  a  Pope  to  the  Church.  "  Utrecht  planted — Louvain 
watered — the  Emperor  has  given  the  increase,"  was  displayed  on 
tapestry  hung  in  front  of  the  houses.  Some  one  wrote  beneath, 
"  And  God  did  nothing  at  all  in  the  matter  ! " 

Notwithstanding  the  dissatisfaction  originally  expressed  by  the 
people  of  Rome,  Adrian  VI.  repaired  thither  in  August,  1522,  and 
was  well  received.  It  was  said,  that  he  had  more  than  five  thousand 
benefices  at  his  disposal,  and  every  one  counted  on  obtaining  a 
share.  For  long  the  papal  throne  had  not  been  occupied  by  such 
a  pontiff.  Just,  active,  learned,  pious,  simple,  of  irreproachable 
manners,  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  blinded  either  by  favour 
or  anger.  He  arrived  at  the  Vatican  with  his  old  housekeeper, 
whom  he  charged  to  continue  to  provide  for  his  modest  wants  in 
the  magnificent  palace  which  Leo  had  filled  with  luxury  and 
dissipation.  He  had  none  of  the  tastes  of  his  predecessor.  When 
shown  the  magnificent  statue  of  the  Laocoon,  'which  had  been 
discovered  a  few  years  before,  and  purchased,  for  a  large  sum,  by 
Julius  II.,  he  turned  away  coldly,  saying,  "  these  are  pagan  idols." 
"  I  would  far  rather,"  he  wrote,  "serve  God  as  provost  of  Louvain, 
than  as  Pope  of  Rome." 

Adrian,  struck  with  the  danger  with  which  the  Reformation 
menaced  the  Religion  of  the  middle  ages,  and  not,  like  the  Italians, 
with  those  to  which  it  exposed  Rome  and  its  hierarchy,  was  sin- 
cerely desirous  to  combat  and  arrest  it ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  best  method  of  succeeding  was,  a  reform  of  the  Church  produced 
by  the  Church  herself.  "  The  Church,"  said  he,  "  is  in  need  of  a 
reform,  but  we  must  proceed  in  it  step  by  step." 

"The  opinion  of  the  Pope,"  says  Luther,  "is  that  between  two 
steps  there  must  be  an  interval  of  several  ages."  In  fact,  there 
were  ages  when  the  Church  was  moving  towards  a  Reformation, 
It  was  no  longer  time  to  temporise,  it  was  necessary  to  act. 
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Adrian,  faithful  to  bis  plan,  was  engaged  in  clearing  the  city  of 
the  profane,  of  forgers,  and  usurers.  The  task  was  not  easy ;  for 
they  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  population. 

At  first  the  Romans  jeered  at  him,  but  shortly  they  hated  him. 
Sacerdotal  ascendancy,  and  the  immense  profits  which  it  produced 
— the  might  of  Rome — the  sports,  luxury,  and  festivities  which 
abounded  in  it,  would  all  be  irrecoverably  lost  by  a  return  to 
apostolic  manners. 

In  particular,  the  restoration  of  discipline  encountered  energetic 
opposition.  "  To  succeed  in  it,"  said  the  grand  penitentiary,  (a 
cardinal,)  "it  would  first  be  necessary  to  bring  back  Christian 
fervour.  The  cure  is  too  much  for  the  strength  of  the  patient, 
and  will  be  his  death.  Have  a  care  that,  in  trying  to  preserve 
Germany,  you  do  not  lose  Italy."  In  fact,  Adrian  had  soon  much 
more  to  dread  from  Romanism  than  from  Lutheranism. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

Pope  Adrian  and  the  Diet  of  Nurembeig— Pope  Clement  VII.  and  the  Diet 
of  Nuremberg— Opposition  to  the  Pope— The  Fall  of  the  Mass — Christian 
Schools — Political  Ferment — Defeat  of  the  Peasants — Influence  of  Reformers 
in  favour  of  Peace. 

On  the  23rd  March,  1522,  before  Adrian's  arrival  at  Rome,  the 
Diet  had  assembled  at  Nuremberg.  In  December,  1522,  the  Diet 
again  assembled  at  Nuremberg.  Everything  appeared  to  announce 
that,  if  Solyman  was  the  great  enemy  who  engrossed  the  attention 
of  the  Spring  Session,  Luther  would  be  the  engrossing  one  of  the 
Winter  Session.  Adrian  VI.,  being  of  German  origin,  flattered 
himself  his  countrymen  would  give  him  a  more  favourable 
reception  than  a  Pope  of  Italian  origin  could  hope  for.  He 
accordingly  charged  Chieregati,  whom  he  had  known  in  Spain,  to 
repair  to  Nuremberg. 

No  sooner  was  the  Diet  met  than  several  princes  made  violent 
speeches  against  Luther.  The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Salzburg, 
who  was  in  the  full  confidence  of  the  emperor,  was  desirous  that 
prompt  and  decisive  measures  should  be  taken  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  The  Elector  Joachim  of  Brandenburg, 
always  resolute  in  his  course,  and  the  Chancellor  of  Treves,  were 
equally  pressing  for  the  execution  of  the  edict  of  Worms.  The 
other  princes  were  in  a  great  measure  undecided  and  divided  in 
opinion.  The  state  of  turmoil  in  which  the  Church  was  placed, 
filled  her  most  faithful  servants  with  anguish.  The  Bishop  of 
Strasburg  broke  out  in  full  Diet  with  the  exclamation,  "I  would 
give  one  of  my  ten  fingers  not  to  be  a  priest." 

Chieregati,  in  unison  with  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  demanded 
the  death  of  Luther. 

"  It  is  necessary,"  said  he,  on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  and  with  a 
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papal  brief  in  his  hands,  "it  is  necessary  to  amputate  this  gan- 
grened limb  from  the  body.  Your  fathers  at  Constance  put  to 
death  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague ;  but  they  revive  in  Luther. 
Follow  the  glorious  example  of  your  ancestors,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  God  and  St.  Peter,  carry  off  a  magnificent  victory  over 
the  infernal  dragon." 

On  hearing  the  brief  of  the  pious  and  moderate  Adrian,  the  most 
of  the  princes  were  seized  with  terror.  Several  were  beginning  to 
have  a  better  understanding  of  the  arguments  of  Luther,  and  had 
hoped  other  things  of  the  Pope.  So  then,  Rome,  under  an  Adrian, 
refuses  to  acknowledge  her  faults  :  she  is  still  preparing  her  thunder 
and  the  Germanic  provinces  are  to  be  covered  with  desolation  and 
blood.  While  the  princes  kept  a  mournful  silence,  the  prelates 
and  the  members  of  the  Diet  were  in  an  uproar. 

"  Let  him  be  put  to  death,"  exclaimed  they,  within  hearing  of 
the  envoy  of  Saxony,  who  was  present  at  the  sitting. 

But  having  no  longer  any  hope  of  succeeding  in  the  way  of 
authority,  Chieregati  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  other  expedients 
and  with  this  view  communicated  to  the  Diet  the  intentions  and 
injunctions  of  the  pontiff,  which  he  had  hitherto  concealed. 

But  honest  Adrian,  who  was  a  stranger  to  the  world,  by  his  very 
frankness  injured  the  cause  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart. 

"We  know  well,"  said  he,  in  the  resolutions  transmitted  to  his 
Legate,  "that  for  several  years  many  abuses  and  abominations 
have  existed  in  the  holy  city.  The  contagion  has  spread  from  the 
head  into  the  members ;  it  has  descended  from  the  popes  to  the 
other  ecclesiastics.  We  desire  the  reformation  of  this  Roman  court 
whence  proceed  so  many  evils ;  the  whole  world  desires  it,  and  it 
was  with  a  view  to  its  accomplishment  that  we  were  resigned  to 
mount  the  pontifical  throne." 

The  partisans  of  Rome  blushed  for  shame  when  they  heard  these 
strange  words.  Like  Pallavicini,  they  thought  the  confession  too 
frank.  On  the  contrary,  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  rejoiced 
on  hearing  Rome  proclaiming  her  corruption.  There  was  no  longer 
any  doubt  that  Luther  was  right  since  the  Pope  himself  declared 
it. 

Adrian  foiled  by  the  decisions  01  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg,  adopted 
violent  and  persecuting  measures,  and  would  doubtless  have  per- 
sisted in  these  violent  courses.  The  inefficacy  of  his  attempts  to 
arrest  the  Reformation,  his  orthodoxy,  his  zeal,  his  rigour,  his 
conscience  even  would  have  made  him  a  cruel  persecutor.  Provi- 
dence put  it  out  of  his  power.  On  the  14th  September,  1523,  he 
died,  and  the  Romans,  delighted  at  their  deliverance  from  this 
rigid  stranger,  decked  the  gate  of  his  physician  with  flowers,  placing 
over  them  the  inscription — "To  the  saviour  of  his  country." 

Julius  de  Medici,  cousin  of  Leo  X.,  succeeded,  under  the  name 
of  Clement  VII.  From  the  day  of  his  election,  no  more  was  heard 
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of  religious  reform.  The  new  Pope,  like  many  of  his  predecessors, 
thought  only  of  upholding  the  privileges  of  the  papacy,  and 
employing  them  as  the  means  of  extending  his  power. 

Wishing  to  repair  the  faults  of  Adrian,  Clement  sent  to  Nurem- 
berg a  Legate  of  his  own  temper,  one  of  the  ablest  prelates  of  his 
court,  the  Cardinal  Campeggio,  a  man  of  great  experience  in 
business,  and  acquainted  with  almost  all  the  princes  of  Germany. 
The  Legate,  who  had  been  received  with  great  pomp  in  the  towns 
of  Italy,  soon  became  aware  of  the  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  Empire.  On  entering  Augsburg,  wishing,  according  to  custom, 
to  give  his  benediction  to  the  people,  he  was  received  with  laughter. 
He  held  it  as  pronounced,  and  entered  Nuremberg  incognito,  with- 
out repairing  to  the  Church  of  St.  Sebald,  where  the  clergy  were 
in  attendance.  No  priests  went  before  him  in  sacerdotal  garments, 
no  crucifix  was  carried  before  him  in  state.  One  would  have  said 
it  was  an  ordinary  individual  walking  along  the  street.  Every- 
thing announced  to  the  papacy  that  its  reign  was  drawing  to  a 
close. 

The  Diet  had  again  been  opened  at  Nuremberg,  in  January,  1524. 
A  storm  threatened  the  national  government,  which  had  owed  its 
existence  to  the  firmness  of  Frederick.  The  Suabian  league,  the 
wealthiest  towns  of  Germany,  and,  above  all,  Charles  V.,  had  vowed 
its  destruction.  It  was  accused  of  favouring  the  new  heresy. 
Accordingly  it  was  resolved  to  renew  the  administration  without 
retaining  one  of  the  old  members.  Frederick,  in  vexation,  immedi- 
ately quitted  Nuremberg. 

The  festival  of  Easter  being  at  hand,  Osiander  and  the  evange- 
lical preachers  redoubled  their  zeal.  The  former  preached  openly, 
that  antichrist  entered  Rome  the  very  day  Constantino  the  Great 
quitted  it  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Constantinople.  The 
consecration  of  branches,  and  several  of  the  other  ceremonies  of 
the  festival  were  omitted ;  four  thousand  persons  received  the 
Supper  in  both  kinds,  and  the  Queen  of  Denmark,  the  Emperor's 
sister,  received  it  publicly  in  the  same  form  in  the  castle. 

"  Ah  ! "  exclaimed  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  in  a  transport  of 
rage,  "  I  wish  you  were  not  my  sister." 

"The  same  womb  carried  us,"  replied  the  queen,  "and  I  will 
sacrifice  everything  to  please  you  except  the  Word  of  God." 

Campeggio  shuddered  on  beholding  so  much  hardihood,  but 
affecting  to  despise  the  laughter  of  the  people,  and  the  sermons  of 
the  preachers,  trusting  to  the  support  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope, 
he  reminded  the  Diet  of  the  edict  of  Worms,  and  demanded  that 
the  Reformation  should  be  suppressed  by  force.  At  these  words 
several  of  the  princes  and  deputies  expressed  their  indignation. 

The  Diet  now  immediately  proceeded  to  prepare  an  answer  to 
the  Pope.  -Not  having  power  to  abolish  the  edict  of  Worms,  they 
appended  a  clause  which  virtually  annulled  it.  "It  is  necessary," 

25 
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said  they,  "to  conform  to  it  so  far  as  possible."  Several  States 
had  declared  that  it  was  impossible.  At  the  same  time  evoking 
the  importunate  shade  of  the  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle,  the 
Diet  demanded  that  an  universal  Council  of  Christendom  should 
be  convened  in  Germany. 

The  friends  of  the  Reformation  did  not  stop  here.  What  was 
to  be  expected  from  a  council  which,  perhaps,  never  would  be 
called,  and  which,  in  all  events,  would  be  composed  of  bishops  from 
all  nations  ?  Would  Germany  submit  its  anti-Roman  feelings  to 
prelates  from  Spain,  France,  England,  and  Italy  ?  The  national 
government  having  been  overthrown,  its  place  must  be  supplied 
by  a  national  assembly  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  people. 

In  vain  did  Hannaart,  who  had  been  sent  from  Spain  by  Charles 
V.,  and  all  the  partisans  of  Rome  and  the  Empire,  oppose  this 
project.  The  majority  of  the  Diet  were  inflexible.  It  was  agreed 
that  a  Diet,  a  secular  assembly,  should  meet  at  Spires  in  Novem- 
ber, to  regulate  all  religious  questions,  and  that  the  States  should 
direct  their  theologians  forthwith  to  prepare  a  list  of  the  contro- 
verted points,  to  be  submitted  to  thus  august  assembly. 

The  task  was  immediately  commenced.  Each  province  prepared 
its  document.  Never  had  Rome  been  threatened  with  a  mightier 
explosion.  Franconia,  Brandenburg,  Henneberg,  Windsheim, 
Wertheim,  Nuremberg,  declared  in  evangelical  terms  against 
the  seven  sacraments,  the  abuses  of  the  mass,  the  worship  of 
saints,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  "Here,"  said  Luther,  "is 
money  of  a  good  stamp."  Not  one  of  the  questions  generally 
agitated  will  be  passed  over  in  silence  in  this  national  council. 
The  majority  will  obtain  general  measures.  The  unity  of  Germany, 
its  independance  and  Reformation  will  be  secured. 

At  this  news  the  Pope  could  not  restrain  his  anger.  What !  Is 
it  dared  to  establish  a  secular  tribunal  to  decide  on  religious 
matters,  and  that  contrary  to  his  authority?  If  this  monstrous 
resolution  is  executed,  no  doubt  Germany  is  saved,  but  Rome  is 
destroyed !  A  consistory  was  assembled  in  all  haste,  and  from  the 

agitated  state  of  the  senators,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that 

the  Germans  were  marching  on  the  Capital. 

"  The  thing  necessary,"  said  Aleander,  "  is  to  pluck  the  electoral 

hat  from  the  head  of  Frederick." 

"The   kings   of  England   and   Spain,"  said   another   cardinal, 

11  must  threaten  to  break  off  all  intercourse  with  the  free  towns. 
At  last  the  congregation  decided,  that  the  only  means  of  safety 

was  to  stir  up  heaven  and  earth,  in  order  to  prevent  the  meeting 

at  Spires. 

The  Pope  immediately  wrote  the  Emperor.     "  If  I  am  the  first 

to  face  the  storm,  it  is  not  because  I  am  the  only  person  threatened 

by  it,  but  because  I  sit  at  the  helm.     The  rights  of  'the  Empire 

are  attacked  even  more  than  the  dignity  of  the  court  of  Rome." 
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Thus  Charles  V.  and  the  Pope  had  opposed  the  national 
assembly  of  Spires,  from  a  fear  that  the  Word  of  God  might  gain 
all  who  attended  it;  but  the  Word  of  God  could  not  be  bound. 
It  was  prohibited  to  be  preached  in  one  of  the  halls  of  a  town  in 
the  Low  Palatinate.  Well !  it  had  its  revenge  by  diffusing  itself 
throughout  all  the  provinces.  It  aroused  the  people,  enlightened 
princes,  and,  throughout  the  empire,  displayed  that  divine  power 
of  which  neither  bulls  nor  ordinances  could  ever  deprive  it. 

While  the  people  and  their  rulers  were  thus  pressing  toward  the 
light  the  Reformers  were  striving  to  produce  a  general  revival,  to 
penetrate  the  whole  mass  with  the  principles  of  Christianity.  The 
form  of  worship  first  engaged  their  attention.  The  time  fixed  by 
the  Reformer  on  his  return  from  the  Wartburg  had  arrived. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  that  men's  hearts  have  been  strengthened  by 
divine  grace,  the  scandals  which  polluted  the  Lord's  kingdom  must 
be  made  to  disappear,  and  something  must  be  attempted  in  the 
name  of  Jesus." 

He  demanded  that  the  communion  should  be  dispensed  in  both 
kinds,  that  everything  should  be  retrenched  from  the  Supper  which 
tended  to  convert  it  into  a  sacrifice,  that  Christian  assemblies 
should  never  meet  without  hearing  the  Word  preached,  that  the 
faithful,  or  at  least  priests  and  students,  should  meet  every  morn- 
ing at  four  or  five  o'clock  to  read  the  Old,  and  every  evening  at 
five  or  six,  to  read  the  New  Testament — that  on  Sunday,  the  whole 
Church  should  assemble,  morning  and  afternoon,  and  that  the 
leading  object  in  worship  should  be  the  preaching  of  the  Word. 

In  particular,  the  church  of  All  Saints,  at  Wittemberg,  aroused 
his  indignation.  There  9,901  masses  were  annually  celebrated, 
and  35,570  pounds  of  wax  burnt.  So  says  Seckendorf.  Luther 
called  it  a  "sacrilegious  Tophet."  "There  are,"  said  he,  "only 
three  or  four  lazy  bellies  who  still  worship  this  shameful  Mammon, 
and  did  I  not  restrain  the  people,  this  house  of  all  Saints,  or  rather 
all  devils,  would  long  ago  have  made  a  noise  in  the  world,  the  like 
of  which  was  never  heard." 

The  struggle  commenced  around  this  church.  It  was  like  one 
of  those  ancient  sanctuaries  of  Paganism  in  Egypt,  Gaul,  and  Ger- 
many, which  behoved  to  fall,  in  order  that  Christianity  might  be 
es  iblished.  ** 

Luther,  desiring  that  the  mass  should  be  abolished  in  this 
cathedral,  on  the  1st  March,  1534,  addressed  a  first  petition  on 
the  subject  to  the  Chapter;  and,  on  the  llth  July,  addressed  a 
second.  The  canons,  in  reply,  urged  the  orders  of  the  Electors. 

"What  have  we  to  do  here,"  replied  Luther,  "with  orders  from 
the  prince  ?  He  is  a  secular  prince.  His  business  is  with  the 
sword,  and  not  with  the  ministry  of  the  gospel."  Luther  here 
clearly  draws  the  distinction  between  the  Church  and  the  State. 
"  There  is  only  one  sacrifice,"  says  he  again,  "  which  wipes  away 
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sins,  Christ,  who  once  offered  himself,  and  we  have  faith  in  him, 
nnt  by  works  or  by  sacrifices,  but  solely  by  faith  in  the  Word  of 
God.' 

The  Elector,  who  felt  his  end  drawing  near,  was  repugnant  to 
new  reforms.  But  new  urgency  was  joined  to  that  of  Luther. 
Jonas,  provost  of  the  cathedral,  thus  addressed  the  Elector : — "  It 
is  time  to  act.  A  manifestation  of  the  gospel,  so  bright  as  that 
we  now  have,  usually  lasts  no  longer  than  a  ray  of  the  sun.  Let 
us,  therefore,  make  haste." 

This  letter  of  Jonas  not  having  changed  the  Elector's  views, 
Luther  lost  patience.  He  thought  the  moment  to  give  the  fatal 
blow  had  arrived,  and  addressed  a  threatening  letter  to  the  chapter. 
"  I  beg  you  amicably,  and  solicit  you  seriously,  to  put  an  end  to 
all  sectarian  worship.  If  you  refuse,  you  shall,  by  God's  help, 
receive  the  recompense  which  you  deserve.  I  say  this  for  your 
guidance ;  and  I  demand  a  distinct  and  immediate  answer — yes, 
or  no — before  next  Sunday,  that  I  may  know  how  to  act.  God 
grant  you  grace  to  follow  his  light. 

MARTIN  LUTHER. 

"Thursday,  8th  Dec.,  1524."  "  Preacher  at  Wittemberg." 

At  the  same  time  the  rector,  two  burgomasters,  and  ten  coun- 
sellors, repaired  to  the  dean,  and  solicited  him,  in  the  name  of  the 
university,  the  council,  and  the  community  of  Wittemberg,  "  to 
abolish  that  great  and  horrible  impiety  committed  against  the 
divine  majesty  in  the  mass." 

The  Chapter  was  obliged  to  surrender.  It  declared  that,  en- 
lightened by  the  Holy  Word  of  God,  it  acknowledged  the  abuses 
to  which  its  attention  had  been  directed,  and  published  a  new  order 
of  service,  which  began  to  be  observed  on  Christmas,  1524. 

Thus  fell  the  mass  in  this  famous  sanctuary,  where  it  had  so 
long  withstood  the  reiterated  assaults  of  the  Reformers. 

Luther  also  felt  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  Reformation,  it  was 
necessary  to  work  upon  youth,  to  improve  schools,  and  propagate 
in  Christendom  the  knowledge  necessary  to  a  profound  study  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  Accordingly,  this  was  one  of  the  objects  of 
his  life.  He  felt  this,  particularly  at  the  period  which  we  have 
now  reached,  and  applied  to  the  counsellors  of  all  the  towns  of 
Germany  for  the  foundation  of  Christian  schools. 

"Dear  Sirs,"  said  he  to  them,  "so  much  money  is  annually 
expended  on  muskets,  roads,  and  embankments,  why  should  not  a 
little  be  spent  in  giving  poor  youth  one  or  two  schoolmasters  ? 
God  is  knocking  at  our  door ;  happy  are  we  if  we  open  to  him. 
The  divine  Word  now  abounds.  0  !  dear  Germans,  buy,  buy, 
while  the  market  is  before  your  houses.  The  Word  of  God  and 
bis  grace  are  like  a  wave  which  ebbs  and  goes  away.  It  was  with 
the  Jews,  but  it  has  passed ;  and  they  no  longer  have  it.  Paul 
brought  it  to  Greece,  but  it  passed  away ;  and  Greece  now  belongs 
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to  the  Turk.  It  came  to  Kome  and  Latiuru,  but  thence  too  it  has 
passed ;  and  Rome  now  has  the  P'.ps.  Do  not  suppose  you  are  to 
have  this  word  for  ever.  Tho  contempt  shown  for  it  will  chase  it 
a.vay.  Wherefore,  let  him  who  would  have  it  seize  it,  and  keep  it. 

Give  attention  to  children,"  continues  he,  still  addressing  magis- 
trates, "  for  many  parents  are  like  ostriches ;  they  grow  callous 
towards  their  young,  and  contented  with  having  laid  the  egg,  give 
themselves  n  further  trouble.  The  prosperity  of  a  town  consists, 
not  merely  in  collecting  great  treasures,  building  strong  walls,  and 
erecting  fine  houses,  and  possessing  brilliant  armies.  If  fools  come 
and  pounce  upon  it,  its  misfortunes  will  then  only  be  the  greater. 
The  true  good  of  a  town,  its  safety  and  strength,  is  to  have  a  great 
number  of  learned,  serious,  and  well-educated  citizens.  And 
whose  fault  is  it  that  at  present  the  number  of  these  is  so  small, 
if  it  is  not  yours,  O  magistrates !  who  have  allowed  youth  to  grow 
up  like  grass  in  the  forest?" 

A  political  fermentation,  one  very  different  from  that  which  the 
gospel  produces,  had  long  been  working  in  the  Empire.  Borne 
down  by  civil  and  ecclesiastical  oppression,  bound  in  several 
countries  to  the  baronial  lands,  and  sold  along  with  them,  the 
people  threatened  to  rise  in  fury,  and  burst  their  chains.  This 
agitation  had  been  manifested  long  before  the  Reformation  by 
several  symptoms,  and  thenceforth  religion  had  been  blended  with 
political  elements.  It  was  impossible,  in  the  16th  century,  to 
separate  these  two  principles  so  intimately  associated  in  the  life  of 
nations. 

In  Holland,  at  the  end  of  the  previous  century,  the  peasantry 
had  risen  up,  placing  on  their  colours,  as  a  kind  of  armorial  bear- 
ings, bread  and  cheese,  the  two  great  blessings  of  these  poor  people. 
"The  shoe  alliance"  had  shown  itself  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Spires,  in  1503.  In  1513,  it  had  been  renewed  at  Brisgau,  and 
been  encouraged  by  priests.  In  1514,  Wurtemburg  had  witnessed 
"the  league  of  poor  Conrad,"  the  object  of  which  was  to  maintain, 
by  revolt,  "the  rights  of  God."  In  1515,  Carinthia  and  Hungary 
had  been  the  theatre  of  dreadful  commotions.  These  seditions  had 
been  suppressed  by  torrents  of  blood ;  but  no  redress  had  been  given 
to  the  people.  A  political  reform  was,  therefore,  no  less  necessary 
:han  a  religious  reform.  The  people  were  entitled  to  it ;  but  it 
must  be  confessed  they  were  not  ripe  for  enjoying  it. 

Since  the  Reformation  had  commenced,  these  popular  agitations 
had  been  renewed  ;  the  minds  of  men  had  been  absorbed  by  other 
thoughts.  Luther,  whose  piercing  eye  discerned  the  condition  of 
his  countrymen,  had,  even  from  the  height  of  the  Wartburg, 
addressed  grave  exhortations  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  down 
agitation. 

"  Revolt,"  he  had  said,  "does  uot  produce  the  amelioration  which 
i-  desired,  and  God  condemns  it.  What  is  revolt  but  taking 
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vengeance  into  our  own  hands  ?  The  cbvil  is  labouring  to  excite 
those  who  embrace  the  gospel  to  revolt  in  order  to  bring  it  into 
reproach,  but  those  who  have  perfectly  understood  my  doctrine  do 
not  revolt." 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  enthusiasts  was  Thomas  Munzer. 
He  was  not  without  talents,  had  read  the  Bible,  was  zealous,  and 
might  have  been  able  to  do  good,  if  he  had  known  how  to  collect 
his  agitated  thoughts,  and  find  peace  of  heart.  But  not  knowing 
himself,  and  being  void  of  true  humility,  he  was  possessed  with  a 
desire  to  reform  the  world,  and,  like  all  enthusiasts,  forgot  that 
reform  ought  to  begin  at  himself.  Mystical  treatises  which  he  had 
read  in  his  youth  had  given  a  false  direction  to  his  mind.  He  first 
appeared  at  Zwickau,  quitted  Wittemberg  after  Luther's  return, 
discontented  with  the  inferior  part  he  was  playing  there,  and  became 
pastor  of  the  small  town  of  Alstadt  in  Thuringia.  Here  he  could 
not  long  remain  quiet.  He  accused  the  Reformers  of  founding,  by 
their  attachment  to  the  letter,  a  new  papism,  and  of  founding 
churches  which  were  not  pure  and  holy. 

"Luther,"  said  he,  "has  delivered  consciences  from  the  yoke  of 
the  Pope ;  but  he  has  left  them  in  a  carnal  freedom,  and  has  not 
carried  them  forward  in  spirit  towards  God." 

The  revolt  broke  out  in  the  districts  of  the  Black  Forest,  and 
the  sources  of  the  Danube,  which  had  so  often  been  agitated  by 
popular  commotions.  On  the  19th  July,  1524,  some  Thurgovian 
peasants  rose  up  against  the  Abbot  of  Reichenau,  who  refused  to 
give  them  an  evangelical  preacher.  Thousands  were  soon 
assembled  around  the  little  town  of  Tengen,  for  the  rescue  of  an 
ecclesiastic  who  was  kept  prisoner.  The  revolt  spread  with  incon- 
ceivable rapidity  from  Suabia,  as  far  as  the  countries  of  the  Rhine, 
Franconia,  Thuringia,  and  Saxony.  All  these  countries  had  risen 
in  January,  1525. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month,  the  peasants  published  a  declara- 
tion in  twelve  articles,  in  which  they  demanded  liberty  to  choose 
their  own  pastors,  the  abolition  of  small  tithes  and  villanage,  the 
taxes  on  heritage,  liberty  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  cutting  wood. 
Each  demand  was  supported  by  a  quotation  from  Scripture.  "  If 
we  are  mistaken,"  said  they  in  conclusion,  "  Luther  can  put  us 
right  by  Scripture." 

The  opinions  of  the  Wittemberg  theologians  were  asked.  Luther 
and  Melancthon  gave  theirs- -each  separately.  They  are  very 
characteristic.  Melancthon,  who  regarded  every  kind  of  disturb- 
ance as  a  great  crime,  oversteps  his  usual  gentleness,  and  cannot 
give  strong  enough  expression  to  his  indignation.  The  peasants 
are  criminals,  against  whom  he  invokes  all  laws,  human  and  divine. 
If  friendly  conference  proves  ineffectual,  the  magistrates  must  pur- 
sue them  as  robbers  and  assassins.  "However,"  he  adds,  (and  it 
was  indeed  necessary  that  some  one  trait  should  remind  us  of 
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Melancthon)  let  there  be  pity  shown  to  orphans  in  inflicting  the 
punishment  of  death." 

Luther's  opinion  of  the  revolt  was  the  same  as  Melancthou's ; 
but  he  had  a  heart  which  beat  at  the  wretchedness  of  the  people. 
He,  on  this  occasion  showed  a  lofty  impartiality,  and  told  the  truth 
frankly  to  both  parties.  He  first  addressed  the  princes,  and  more 
especially  the  bishops  : 

"You,"  said  he  to  them,  "are  the  cause  of  the  revolt.  Your 
invectives  against  the  gospel,  your  culpable  oppression  of  the  little 
ones  of  the  Church,  have  brought  the  people  to  despair.  It  is  not 
the  peasants,  dear  lords,  who  rise  up  against  you  ;  it  is  God  him- 
self who  wishes  to  oppose  your  fury.  The  peasants  are  only  the 
instruments  whom  he  is  employing  to  humble  you.  Think  not  to 
escape  the  punishment  which  he  is  preparing  for  you.  Even  should 
you  succeed  in  destroying  all  these  peasants,  God  would  of  the 
very  stones  raise  up  new  ones  to  chastise  your  pride.  If  I  wished 
revenge,  I  would  laugh  in  my  sleeve — look  on  while  the  peasants 
act — or  even  stimulate  their  rage ;  but  God  forbid  !  Dear  lords, 
for  the  love  of  God,  lay  aside  your  indignation,  treat  the  poor  people 
with  discretion  as  you  would  persons  drunk  and  bewildered.  Sup- 
press these  commotions  by  gentleness,  lest  a  conflagration  break 
forth  and  set  all  Germany  in  a  blaze.  Among  their  twelve  articles 
are  some  which  are  just  and  equitable." 

This  exordium  was  fitted  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  peasants, 
and  make  them  listen  patiently  to  the  truths  which  he  had  to  tell 
them.  He  represented  to  them  that  a  great  part  of  their  demands 
were  doubtless  well  founded ;  but  that  to  revolt  was  to  act  like 
pagans — that  the  duty  of  Christians  was  patience,  and  not  war — 
and  that,  if  they  continued  to  rise  in  the  name  of  the  gospel, 
against  the  gospel  itself,  he  would  regard  them  as  more  dangerous 
enemies  than  the  Pope. 

But  in  vain  did  Luther  give  utterance  to  these  most  Christian 
expressions.  The  people  were  too  much  excited  by  the  fanatical 
discourses  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  to  lend  their  ear  as  formerly 
to  the  Reformer.  "  He  is  playing  the  hypocrite,"  they  said.:  "he 
is  flattering  the  Princes.  He  has  waged  war  with  the  Pope,  and 
yet  he  would  have  us  to  submit  to  our  oppressors ! " 

The  revolt,  instead  of  being  calmed,  became  more  formidable. 
At  Weinsberg,  Count  Louis  of  Helfenstein,  and  seventy  men  under 
his  command,  were  condemned  to  death.  A  party  of  peasants 
held  their  pikes  before  them  in  close  phalanx  ;  others  chased  and 
drove  back  the  count  and  his  soldiers  on  this  bristling  forest. 
The  wife  of  the  unhappy  Helfenstein,  a  natural  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  with  an  infant  of  two  years  old  in  her  arms, 
fell  on  her  knees,  and,  with  loud  cries,  implored  the  life  of  her 
husband,  and  endeavoured  to  stop  the  murderous  baud  ;  a  young 
boy,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  count,  and  had  joined  the 
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the  rebels,  capered  near  him,  playing  the  dead  march  on  a  fife,  as 
if  the  victims  had  been  dancing  to  it.  All  perished  :  the  child  was 
wounded  in  its  mother's  arms,  and  she  herself  was  thrown  on  a 
dung  cart,  and  so  taken  to  Heilbronn. 

On  hearing  of  these  cruelties  a  cry  a  horror  was  heard  among 
the  friends  of  the  Reformation,  and  a  fearful  struggle  took  place 
in  Luther's  feeling  heart. 

"  The  peasants,"  said  he,  "commit  these  horrible  sins  towards 
God  and  towards  men,  and,  by  so  doing,  deserve  the  death  both  of 
the  body  and  the  soul.  First,  they  revolt  against  the  magistrates 
to  whom  they  have  sworn  fidelity.  Next,  they  rob  and  pillage 
convents  and  castles.  Last  of  all,  they  cloak  their  crimes  with  the 
mantle  of  the  gospel.  If  you  do  not  put  a  mad  dog  to  death  you 
will  perish  yourself,  and  the  whole  country  with  you.  He  who  is 
slain  in  fighting  for  magistrates  will  be  a  true  martyr,  if  he  has 
fought  with  a  good  conscience. 

Terror  spread  far  and  wide.  At  Wittemberg  even  some  uneasi- 
ness was  felt.  These  teachers  who  had  not  feared  either  the 
Emperor  or  the  Pope,  saw  themselves  obliged  to  tremble  before  a 
madman.  They  were  constantly  looking  out  for  the  news,  and 
counted  every  step  of  the  revolters.  "We  are  here,"  said 
Melancthon,  "  in  great  danger.  If  Munzer  succeeds  it  is  all  over 
with  us,  at  least  if  Christ  do  not  save  us.  Munzer  advances  with 
a  cruelty  worse  than  that  of  the  Scythians,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
mouth  the  atrocious  menaces  which  he  throws  out." 

The  pious  Elector  had  long  hesitated  as  to  the  course  he  ought 
to  pursue.  Munzer  had  exhorted  him,  him  and  all  princes  to  be 
converted,  "because,"  as  he  said,  "their  hour  was  come;"  and 
he  had  signed  his  letters,  "Munzer,  armed  with  the  sword  of 
Gideon."  Frederick  had  been  desirous  to  bring  back  these 
bewildered  men  by  gentleness.  When  dangerously  ill,  he  had 
written  on  the  14th  April  to  his  brother  John. 

"  Perhaps  these  poor  people  have  had  more  than  one  ground  for 
revolt.  Ah,  the  poor  are  oppressed  in  many  ways  by  their  temporal 
and  spiritual  lords." 

And  when  he  was  reminded  of  the  humiliation,  revolutions,  and 
dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed  if  he  did  not  powerfully  suppress 
the  rebellion,  he  replied,  "  Hitherto  I  have  been  a  powerful 
Elector,  having  horses  and  carriages  in  abundance ;  if  it  is  now  the 
Lord's  will  to  take  them  from  me,  I  will  walk  on  foot." 

The  first  of  the  Princes  who  had  recourse  to  arms  was  the  young 
landgrave,  Philip  of  Hesse.  His  knights  and  soldiers  vowed  to 
live  and  die  with  him.  After  pacifying  his  own  States,  he  directed 
his  course  towards  Saxony.  Duke  John,  the  Elector's  brother, 
Duke  George  of  Saxony,  and  Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick,  advanced 
in  the  other  direction,  and  united  their  forces  with  those  of  Hesse. 
The  peasants,  frightened  at  the  sight  of  this  army,  took  refuge  on 
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a  hill,  where,  without  discipline,  without  armour,  and  the  greater 
part  without  courage,  they  made  a  rampart  of  their  waggons. 
Mtinzer  did  not  even  know  how  to  prepare  powder  for  his  immense 
cannon.  No  assistance  appeared.  The  army  hemmed  in  the  rebels, 
who  began  to  despond. 

The  princes  taking  pity  on  them  offered  conditions,  which  they 
seemed  disposed  to  accept,  when  Mtinzer  betook  himself  to  the 
most  powerful  instrument  which  enthusiasm  can  bring  into  play. 

"  To-day,"  said  he,  "  we  shall  see  the  arm  of  the  Lord,  and  all 
our  enemies  will  be  destroyed." 

At  that  moment  a  rainbow  appeared,  and  Miinzer  took  advantage 
of  k.  "  Fear  not,"  said  he  to  the  burghers  and  peasants,  "  I  will 
receive  all  the  bullets  which  will  be  shot  at  you  in  ray  sleeve." 
At  the  same  time  he  ordered  a  young  gentleman,  Maternus  of 
Geholfen,  an  envoy  of  the  princes,  to  be  cruelly  murdered,  that  he 
might  in  this  way  deprive  the  rebels  of  all  hope  and  pardon. 

The  landgrave  having  assembled  his  troops,  said  to  them,  "  I 
know  well  that  we  princes  are  often  in  fault,  for  we  are  men ;  but 
it  is  God's  pleasure  that  princes  be  honoured.  Let  us  save  our 
wives  and  our  children  from  the  fury  of  these  murderers.  The 
Lord  will  give  us  the  victory ;  for  he  has  said,  "  He  who  resists  the 
power  resists  the  ordinance  of  God."  Philip  then  gave  the  signal 
for  attack.  This  was  on  the  15th  May,  1525.  The  army  moved 
forward ;  but  the  crowd  of  peasants  remained  immovable,  singing 
the  hymn,  "  Come,  Holy  Spirit,"  and  waiting  till  heaven  should 
declare  in  their  favour.  The  artillery  soon  broke  the  main  body, 
carrying  death  and  consternation  into  the  midst  of  them.  Their 
fanaticism  and  courage  at  once  forsook  them — they  were  seized 
with  a  panic,  and  fled  in  disorder. 

Luther  had  never  ceased  to  combat  the  rebellion,  which  he 
regarded  as  the  forerunner  of  the  universal  judgment.  He  had 
spared  nothing — instruction,  entreaty,  nor  even  irony. 

Luther  did  not  content  himself  with  writing.  While  the 
tumult  was  at  its  height,  he  left  Wittemberg,  and  travelled  over 
several  of  the  districts  where  the  greatest  agitation  reigned.  He 
preached  and  laboured  to  soften  down  men's  spirits,  and  his  hand, 
which  God  rendered  powerful,  directed,  calmed,  and  brought  back  to 
their  old  channel,  those  furious  torrents  which  had  burst  their  banks. 

The  teachers  of  the  Reformation  everywhere  exerted  the  same 
influence.  At  Halle,  Brentz,  by  the  promises  of  the  divine  Word, 
raised  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  burghers,  so  that  four  thousand 
peasants  had  fled  before  six  hundred  citizens.  At  Ichterhausen,  u 
multitude  of  peasants  having  assembled  with  the  intention  of 
demolishing  several  castles,  and  putting  the  noble  proprietors  to 
death,  Frederick  Myconius  went  to  them  alone,  and  such  was  the 
power  of  his  eloquence  that  their  design  was  immediately 
abandoned. 
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Such  was  the  part  acted  by  the  Reformers  and  the  Reformation 
in  the  midst  of  the  revolt.  They  combated  it  with  all  their  might 
by  the  sword  of  the  Word,  and  energetically  maintained  the 
principles  which  alone  are  capable,  at  all  times,  of  preserving  order 
and  obedience  among  the  nations.  Accordingly,  Luther  maintained 
that  if  the  power  of  sound  doctrine  had  not  arrested  the  fury  of 
the  people,  the  revolt  would  have  caused  much  greater  ravages, 
and  completely  overthrown  both  Church  and  State.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  this  dismal  foreboding  would  have 
been  realised. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  a  revolution  in  Luther's  mind  which 
had  begun  in  the  Wartburg  was  completed.  The  internal  life  no 
longer  sufficed  him ;  the  Church  and  her  institutions  assumed  a 
high  importance  in  his  eyes.  The  boldness  with  which  he  had 
demolished,  stopped  at  the  sight  of  more  radical  demolition  ;  he 
felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  preserve,  guide,  build  up,  and  from 
amidst  the  bloody  ruins  with  which  the  wars  of  the  peasants  covered 
Germany,  the  edifice  of  the  New  Church  began  slowly  to  arise. 
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Still,  however,  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  seemed  at  first 
doomed  to  perish  in  the  abyss  which  engulphed  the  popular  liberties. 
A  sad  event  which  now  occurred  seemed  destined  to  hasten  its  end. 
At  the  moment  when  the  princes  were  marching  against  Miinzer, 
tea  days  before  his  defeat,  the  old  Elector  of  Saxony, — he  whom 
God  had  raised  up  to  defend  the  Reformation  against  attacks  from 
without, — was  descending  into  the  tomb. 

His  strength  was  daily  decaying,  and  the  horrors  with  which 
the  war  of  the  peasants  was  accompanied,  were  breaking  his 
compassionate  heart.  "  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  he,  with  a  deep  sigh ; 
"  if  it  were  God's  will,  I  would  gladly  die.  No  longer  do  I  behold 
on  the  earth  either  love  or  truth,  or  faith,  or  anything  that  is 
good." 

Turning  his  eyes  from  the  combats  with  which  Germany  was 
resounding,  the  pious  prince  calmly  prepared  for  his  departure,  in 
his  castle  of  Lochau.  On  the  4th  May  he  sent  for  his  chaplain, 
the  faithful  Spalatin.  "  You  do  well,"  said  he  to  him,  gently,  as 
he  entered,  "to  come  and  see  me;  for  the  sick  should  be  visited." 
Then  ordering  his  couch  to  be  wheeled  towai'ds  the  table,  near 
which  Spalatin  was  seated,  he  ordered  all  his  attendants  to  retire, 
and  affectionately  taking  hold  of  Spalatin's  hand,  spoke  to  him  of 
Luther,  the  peasants,  and  his  approaching  departure.  At  eight 
in  the  evening  Spalatin  returned,  when  the  prince  opened  his 
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whole  heart  to  him,  and  confessed  his  sins,  in  the  presence  of  God. 
The  next  day  (5th  May),  he  received  the  communion  in  both  kinds. 
He  had  no  member  of  his  family  near  him — his  brother  and  nephew 
having  set  out  with  the  army ;  but,  his  domestics  were  around 
him,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  those  times.  With  eyes 
fixed  on  the  venerable  prince,  who  had  been  so  kind  a  master,  they 
were  all  melted  in  tears. 

"My  little  children,"  said  he,  with  a  gentle  voice,  "if  I  have 
offended  any  one  of  you,  let  me  have  pardon  for  the  love  of  God  ; 
for  we  princes  often  give  pain  to  inferiors,  and  that  is  wrong." 

Thus  Frederick  verified  the  words  of  the  apostle — "  Let  the  rich 
rejoice,  in  that  he  is  made  low ;  because  as  the  flower  of  the  grass 
he  shall  pass  away." 

Feeling  death  rapidly  approaching,  he  destroyed  the  testament 
which  he  had  written  several  years  before,  and  in  which  he 
recommended  his  soul  to  the  "Mother  of  God,"  and  dictated  another, 
in  which  he  cast  himself  upon  the  sacred  merits  of  Jesus  Christ 
alone  "for  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins;"  and  declared  his  firm 
conviction  that  "  he  was  ransomed  by  the  precious  blood  of  his 
beloved  Saviour." 

After  this  he  said,  "I  can  do  no  more;"  and  at  five  in  the 
evening  gently  fell  asleep 

"  He  was  a  child  of  peace,"  exclaimed  his  physician,  "  and  he 
has  departed  in  peace." 

"  0,  death !  "  said  Luther,  "  how  bitter  to  those  whom  thou 
leavest  in  life." 

Luther,  who  was  then  in  Thuringia,  trying  to  calm  it,  had  never 
seen  the  Elector  but  at  a  distance,  at  Worms,  standing  beside 
Charles  V.  But  these  two  men  had  met  in  soul,  the  first  moment 
the  Reformation  appeared.  Frederick  longed  for  nationality  and 
inclependance — as  Luther  longed  for  truth1  and  reformation.  No 
doubt  the  Reformation  was,  first  of  all,  a  spiritual  work  ;  but  it 
was  perhaps  necessary,  to  its  first  success,  that  it  should  link  itself 
to  some  national  interest.  Accordingly,  no  sooner  had  Luther 
made  a  stand  against  indulgences,  than  the  alliance  between  the 
prince  and  the  monk  was  tacitly  concluded — an  alliance  purely 
moral,  without  contract,  without  writing,  without  words  even,  and 
in  which  the  strong  gave  -no  other  aid  to  the  weak  than  to  allow 
him  to  act.  But  now  that  the  vigorous  oak,  under  whose  shelter 
the  Reformation  had  gradually  grown  up,  was  hewn  down — now 
that  the  enemies  of  the  gospel  were  everywhere  displaying  new 
hatred  and  strength,  while  its  partisans  were  obliged  to  hide 
themselves  or  be  silent,  nothing  seemed  able  to  defend  it  against 
the  sword  of  its  furious  persecutors. 

At  the  same  time  a  letter  of  Charles  V.,  dated  Toledo,  arrived 
in  Germany,  appointing  a  new  diet  to  be  held  at  Augsburg.  Charles 
wished  to  give  a  new  constitution  to  the  Empire,  that  would  enable 
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him  to  dispose,  at  pleasure,  of  the  forces  of  Germany.  The  reli- 
gious divisions  furnished  him  with  the  means.  He  had  only  to  let 
loose  the  Catholics  on  the  evangelicals.  When  they  had  mutually 
enfeebled  each  other,  he  would  obtain  an  easy  triumph  over  both. 
Down  with  the  Lutherans !  was  the  Emperor's  watchword. 

Thus,  there  was  a  kind  of  universal  league  against  the  Reforma- 
tion. Never  had  the  soul  of  Luther  been  so  oppressed  with  fears. 
The  remains  of  Munzer's  sect  had  sworn  that  they  would  have  his 
life,  and  his  only  protector  was  no  more.  Duke  George,  he  was 
informed,  intended  to  apprehend  him  even  in  Wittemberg.  The 
princes,  who  might  have  been  able  to  defend  him,  hung  down  their 
heads,  and  seemed  to  have  forsaken  the  gospel.  The  University, 
already  thinned  by  disturbances,  was,  it  was  said,  to  be  suppressed 
by  the  new  Elector.  Charles,  victorious  at  Pavia,  was  assembling 
a  new  diet,  with  the  view  of  giving  the  finishing  blow  to  the 
Reformation. 

What  dangers,  then,  must  he  not  have  seen.  That  anguish, 
those  inward  sufferings  which  had  often  wrung  cries  from  Luther, 
tore  his  soul.  How  shall  he  resist  so  many  enemies  ?  Amidst  these 
agitations,  in  presence  of  these  many  perils,  beside  the  corpse  of 
Frederick  almost  before  it  was  cold,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
peasants  who  strewed  the  plains  of  Germany — who  would  have 
thought  it — Luther  married  ! 

In  the  monastery  of  Nimptsch,  near  Grimma,  there  were,  in  1523, 
nine  nuns,  who  diligently  read  the  Word  of  God,  and  had  perceived 
the  contrast  between  the  Christian  life  and  the  life  of  the  cloister. 
Their  names  were — Magdalene  Staupitz,  Eliza  Canitz,  Ave  Grossn, 
Ave  and  Margaret  Schonfeld,  Laneta  Golis,  Margaret  and  Catherine 
Zeschau,  and  Catherine  Bora.  The  first  proceeding  of  these  young 
persons,  after  they  had  withdrawn  from  the  superstitions  of  the 
monastery,  was  to  write  their  parents.  "The  salvation  of  our  souls," 
they  said,  "does  not  allow  us  to  continue  any  longer  to  live  in  a 
cloister."  The  parents,  fearing  the  trouble  which  such  a  resolution 
might  give  them,  harshly  repulsed  the  desire  of  their  daughters. 
The  poor  nuns  knew  not  what  to  do.  How  were  they  to  leave  the 
monastery  ?  They  trembled  at  the  thought  of  so  desperate  a  step. 

At  last,  the  disgust  which  the  papal  worship  produced,  carried 
the  day.  They  promised  not  to  quit  each  other,  but  to  repair,  in 
a  body,  to  some  respectable  place,  decently,  and  in  order.  Leonard 
Koppe  and  Wolff  Tomitzch,  two  worthy  and  pious  citizens  of  Torgau, 
offered  their  assistance.  They  accepted  it,  as  sent  by  God  himself 
and  left  the  convent  of  Nimptsh  without  meeting  any  opposition, 
as  if  the  hand  of  the  Lord  had  opened  the  gates  for  them.  Koppe 
and  Tomitzch  received  them  in  their  car ;  and,  on  the  7th  April, 
1523,  the  nine  nuns,  astonished  at  their  own  hardihood,  stopped, 
with  emotion,  before  the  gate  of  the  old  Augustin  convent  where 
Luther  was  residing. 
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"It  is  not  I  who  have  done  it,"  said  Luther  on  receiving  them ; 
but  would  to  God  that  I  could  thus  save  all  captive  consciences, 
and  empty  all  cloisters." 

Several  pei-sons  made  an  offer  to  the  Doctor  to  receive  the  nuns 
into  their  houses,  and  Catherine  Bora  was  taken  into  the  family  of 
the  burgomaster  of  Wittemberg. 

If,  at  that  time,  Luther  had  any  thought  of  preparing  for  some 
solemn  event,  it  was  to  mount  the  scaffold — not  approach  the 
hymeneal  altar.  Many  months  later,  his  answer  to  those  who 
spoke  to  him  of  marriage,  was, 

"  God  can  change  my  heart  as  he  pleases ;  but  now,  at  least,  I 
have  no  thought  whatever  of  taking  a  wife;  not  that  I  do  not  feel 
some  inclination  for  the  married  state :  I  am  neither  wood  nor 
stone  ;  but  I  am  in  daily  expectation  of  the  death  and  punishment 
due  to  a  heretic. 

Still  everything  in  the  Church  continued  to  advance.  The 
monastic  life,  an  invention  of  man,  was  everywhere  succeeded  by 
the  habits  of  domestic  life.  On  Sunday,  Oth  October,  Luther 
having  risen  as  usual,  laid  aside  his  Augustine  frock,  put  on  the 
dress  of  a  secular  priest,  and  then  made  his  appearance  in  the 
church,  where  the  change  produced  the  greatest  joy.  Christendom, 
which  had  renewed  its  youth,  gave  a  glad  welcome  to  all  which 
announced  that  old  things  were  passed  away. 

Shortly  after  the  last  monk  quitted  the  convent,  but  Luther 
still  remained ;  his  steps  alone  were  heard  in  its  long  passages,  and 
he  sat  alone  in  silence  in  the  refectory,  which  was  wont  to  echo 
with  the  tattle  of  the  monks.  An  eloquent  solitude  !  One  which 
attested  the  triumphs  of  the  Word  of  God  !  The  convent  had 
ceased  to  exist.  Towards  the  end  of  1521,  Luther  sent  the  keys 
of  the  monastery  to  the  Elector,  stating  that  he  would  see  where 
God  might  be  pleased  to  give  him  food.  The  Elector  gave  the 
convent  to  the  University,  and  asked  Luther  to  continue  to  reside 
in  it.  The  abode  of  the  monks  was  soon  to  become  the  hearth  of 
a  Christian  family. 

Luther,  whose  heart  was  so  well  fitted  to  relish  the  sweets  of 
domestic  life,  honoured  and  loved  the  married  state ;  it  is  even 
probable  that  he  had  an  attachment  for  Catherine  Bora.  For  a 
long  time  his  scruples,  and  the  thought  of  the  calumnies  to  which 
the  step  might  give  rise,  had  prevented  him  from  thinking  of  her ; 
and  he  had  made  an  offer  of  poor  Catherine,  first  to  Baumgartner 
of  Nuremberg,  and  then  to  Doctor  Glatz  of  Nuremberg.  But  when 
he  saw  Baumgartner  refuse  Catherine,  and  Glatz  refused  by  her, 
he  asked  himself  more  seriously,  if  he  could  not  form  the  connection 
in  his  own  person. 

His  old  father,  who  had  been  so  much  grieved  at  his  embracing 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  urged  him  to  marry.  But  there  was  one 
idea  which  perpetually  presented  itself  to  Luther's  conscience  with 
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new  energy ;  marriage  is  a  divine — celibacy  a  human  institution. 
He  had  a  horror  at  everything  that  came  from  Rome.  "  I%  wish," 
said  he,  to  his  friends,  "to  preserve  no  part  of  rny  papistical  life." 
He  prayed  night  and  day,  beseeching  the  Lord  to  deliver  him  from 
his  uncertainty.  At  length  all  scruples  were  diasipated  by  one 
consideration.  To  all  the  motives  of  convenience  and  personal 
feeling  which  led  him  to  apply  to  himself  the  words,  "It  is  not 
good  that  man  should  be  alone"  was  added  a  motive  of  a  still  higher 
nature  and  greater  power.  He  saw,  that  if  he  was  called  to 
marriage  as  a  man,  he  was  still  more  called  to  it  as  a  Reformer. 
This  decided  him. 

On  the  llth  June,  1525,  Luther  repaired  to  the  house  of  his 
friend  and  colleague,  Amsdorff.  He  asked  for  Pomeranus,  whom 
he  distinguished  by  the  name  of  "the  Pastor,"  to  bless  his  union. 
The  celebrated  painter,  Lucas  Cranach,  and  Doctor  John  Apelles, 
acted  as  witnesses.  Melancthon  was  not  present. 

Luther's  marriage  made  a  noise  throughout  Christendom.  He 
was  assailed  from  all  quarters  with  accusations  and  calumnies. 
"It  is  incest!"  exclaimed  Henry  VIII.  "A  monk  marrying  a 
vestal!"  said  some.  "Antichrist  must  be  born  of  this  union," 
said  others ;  for  there  is  a  prophecy  that  he  is  to  spring  from  a 
monk  and  a  nun."  On  this  Erasmus  observed,  with  a  sarcastic 
smile,  "  If  the  prophecy  be  true,  how  many  thousands  of  Antichrists 
must  the  world  already  contain  ! " 

But  while  Luther  was  thus  assailed,  several  wise  and  moderate 
men  within  the  pale  of  the  Romish  Church  took  up  his  defence. 
"  Luther,"  said  Erasmus,  "  has  married  a  member  of  the  illustrious 
house  of  Bora,  but  without  dowry."  A  still  more  venerable 
testimony  was  given  to  him.  The  teacher  of  Germany,  Philip 
Melancthon,  whom  this  bold  step  had  at  first  amazed,  said,  in  that 
solemn  tone,  to  which  even  his  enemies  listened  with  respect, — "If 
it  is  pretended  that  there  is  anything  unbecoming  in  the  marriage 
of  Luther,  it  is  a  lie  and  a  calumny.  I  think  he  must  have  done 
violence  to  his  own  feelings  in  marrying.  Married  life  is  a  humble, 
but  it  is  also  a  holy  state — if  there  is  such  a  state  in  the  world — 
and  the  Scriptures  uniformly  represent  it  as  honourable  in  the 
sight  of  God." 

Luther  was  at  first  moved  on  seeing  so  much  contempt  and 
wrath  poured  out  upon  him.  Melancthon  redoubled  his  friendship 
and  regard,  and  the  Reformer  was  soon  able  to  see  in  the  opposition 
of  men  only  a  sign  of  the  approbation  of  God.  "  Did  I  not  offend 
the  world,"  said  he,  "I  should  have  reason  to  tremble,  lest  what  I 
have  done  should  not  be  agreeable  to  God." 

There  was  an  interval  of  eight  years  between  Luther's  attack  on 
indulgences,  and  his  marriage  with  Catherine  Bora.  It  would  thus 
be  difficult,  though  it  is  still  attempted,  to  attribute  his  zeal  against 
the  abuses  of  the  Church  to  an  impatient  desire  of  marrying.  He 
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•was  at  this  time  forty-two  years  of  age,  and  Catherine  Bora  had 
been  two  years  at  Wittemberg. 

The  Reformation,  by  abolishing  the  celibacy  of  priests,  re- 
established the  sacredness  of  the  marriage  tie.  The  marriage  of 
ecclesiastics  put  an  end  to  an  immense  number  of  secret  crimes. 
The  Reformers  became  models  to  their  flocks  in  the  most  intimate 
and  important  relation  of  life,  and  the  people  were  not  slow  in 
expressing  their  joy  at  again  seeing  the  ministers  of  religion  become 
husbands  and  fathers. 

Luther's  marriage  at  first  seemed  to  add  to  the  embarrassment 
of  the  Reformation,  which  was  still  suffering  from  the  shock  which 
it  had  received  from  the  revolt  of  the  peasants.  The  sword  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  Princes  had  always  been  drawn  against  it,  and 
ir<  friends,  the  landgrave  and  the  new  Elector,  seemed  discouraged 
and  afraid  to  speak  out. 

However,  this  state  of  things  was  not  of  long  duration.  The 
"oung  landgrave  soon  stood  up  boldly.  Ardent  and  courageous, 
1  ke  Luther,  he  had  been  won  by  the  charms  of  the  Reformer's 
c  laracter.  He  threw  himself  into  the  cause  of  the  Reformation 
with  the  eagerness  of  youth,  and  at  the  same  time  studied  it  with 
the  gravity  of  a  maturer  intellect. 

In  Saxony,  the  place  of  Frederick  had  not  been  supplied  either 
in  regard  to  wisdom  or  influence;  but  his  brother,  the  Elector 
John,  instead  of  the  passive  part  of  protection,  interfered  more 
directly,  and  with  more  courage  in  religious  affairs.  When  quitting 
Weimar  on  the  16th  August,  1525,  he  intimated  to  the  assembled 
priests,  "  I  desire  that  in  future  you  preach  the  pure  Word  of  God, 
without  any  human  addition." 

While  John  of  Saxony,  Philip  of  Hesse,  and  Albert  of  Prussia 
openly  professed  the  Reformation,  and  thus  the  place  of  prudent 
Frederick  was  supplied  by  three  princes  of  resolution  and  courage, 
the  holy  work  made  progress  in  the  Church  and  among  the  nations. 
Luther  solicited  the  Elector  to  establish  the  evangelical  ministry 
throughout  the  States  instead  of  the  priesthood  of  Rome,  and  to 
appoint  a  general  visitation  of  the  churches.  About  the  same  time 
episcopal  powers  began  to  be  exercised,  and  ministers  to  be  con- 
secrated. "The  Pope,  the  bishops,  the  monks,  and  the  priests, 
need  not  make  a  noise.  We  are  the  Church.  There  is  no  other 
Church  than  the  assembly  of  those  who  have  the  Word  of  God, 
and  are  purified  by  it." 

All  this  could  not  be  said  and  done  without  producing  a  powerful 
reaction.  Rome  had  thought  the  Reformation  extinguished  in 
the  blood  of  the  rebellious  peasants,  but  everywhere  its  flames 
re-appeared  brighter  and  fiercer.  She  resolved  to  make  a  new 
effort.  The  Pope  and  the  Emperor  wrote  threatening  letters,  the 
one  from  Rome,  the  other  from  Spain.  The  imperial  government 
prepared  to  replace  matters  on  the  ancient  footing,  and  it  was 
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seriously  proposed  entirely  to  crush  the  Reformation  afe  the 
approaching  Diet. 

The  Electoral  Prince  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave,  alarmed,  met 
on  the  7th  November,  at  the  castle  of  Friedewalt,  and  agreed  that 
their  deputies  at,  the  Diet  should  act  on  a  common  understanding. 
Thus,  in  the  forest  of  Sullingen  were  formed  the  first  elements  of 
an  evangelical  alliance  opposed  to  the  leagues  of  Ratisbon  and 
Dessau. 

The  Diet  was  opened  on  the  llth  December,  at  Augsburg. 
The  evangelical  princes  did  not  attend  in  person.  The  deputies 
of  Saxony  and  Hesse  spoke  out  boldly  at  the  outset.  "  The  revolt 
of  the  peasants,"  said  they,  "  was  occasioned  by  imprudent  sererity. 
Neither  by  fire  nor  sword  can  the  truth  of  God  be  plucked  out  of 
men's  hearts.  If  you  resolve  on  employing  violence  against  the 
Reformation,  the  result  will  be  more  dreadful  evils  than  those 
which  you  have  just  with  difficulty  escaped." 

It  was  felt  that  the  resolution  which  should  be  taken  could  not 
fail  to  be  of  immense  importance.  Everyone  was  desirous  to  put 
off  the  decisive  moment  in  order  to  gain  additional  strength.  It 
was,  therefore,  resolved  to  meet  again  at  Spires  in  May  following. 
The  rescript  of  Nuremberg  was  meantime  to  continue  in  force. 
"Then,"  said  they,  "we  will  thoroughly  decide  the  points  of  holy 
faith,  righteousness,  and  peace." 

The  Landgrave  prosecuted  his  design.  In  the  end  of  February, 
1526,  he  had  a  conference  with  the  Elector  at  Gotha.  The  two 
princes  agreed  that  if  they  were  attacked  on  account  of  the  Word 
of  God,  they  would  unite  their  whole  forces  to  resist  their  adver- 
saries. This  alliance  was  ratified  at  Torgau.  It  was  to  have 
important  results. 

The  landgrave  did  not  think  the  alliance  of  Torgau  sufficient. 
Convinced  that  Charles  V  was  seeking  to  form  a  league  "against 
Christ  and  his  holy  Word,"  he  wrote  letter  after  letter  to  the 
Elector  representing  the  necessity  of  uniting  with  other  states. 
"  For  myself,"  said  he,  "  I  would  die,  and  be  chased  from  my  throne, 
sooner  than  abjure  the  Word  of  God." 

At  the  electoral  court  there  was  great  uncertainty.  In  fact, 
there  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  union  of  the  evangelical 
princes.  This  obstacle  was  in  Luther  and  Melancthon."  Luther 
wished  that  the  evangelical  doctrine  should  be  defended  by  God 
alone.  He  thought  that  the  less  men  interfered  with  it,  the  more 
manifest  the  interposition  of  God  would  appear.  All  the  measures 
proposed  to  be  taken  seemed  to  him  attributable  to  cowardly 
timidity  and  culpable  distrust.  Melancthon  feared  that  the 
alliance  of  the  evangelical  princes  was  the  very  thing  to  bring  on 
the  war  which  it  was  wished  to  avoid. 

The  landgrave  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  arrested  by  these  con- 
siderations, and  endeavoured  to  induce  the  states  around  him  to 
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join  the  alliance,  but  his  efforts  were  not  crowned  with  success. 
Frankfort  refused  to  become  a  party  to  it.  The  Elector  of  Treves 
withdrew  his  opposition,  and  accepted  of  a  pension  from  the 
Emperor.  The  Elector  Palatine  himself,  whose  evangelical  leanings 
were  well  known,  rejected  the  propositions  of  Philip. 

The  landgrave  thus  failed  in  the  direction  of  the  Rhine,  but  the 
Elector,  notwithstanding  of  the  advice  of  the  theologians  of  the 
Reformation,  entered  into  negotiation  with  the  princes  who  had  at 
all  times  rallied  round  the  throne  of  Saxony.  On  the  12th  June, 
the  Elector  and  his  son,  the  Dukes  Philip,  Ernest,  Otho,  and 
Francis  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg,  Duke  Henry  of  Mecklenburg, 
Prince  Wolf  of  Anhalt,  Counts  Albert  and  Gebhard  of  Mansfeld, 
met  at  Magdeburg,  and  there,  under  the  precedency  of  the  Elector, 
formed  an  alliance  similar  to  that  of  Torgau. 

"God  Almighty,"  said  these  princes,  "having  in  his  ineffable 
mercy  caused  his  holy  and  eternal  Word,  the  food  of  our  souls  and 
our  greatest  treasure  here  below,  to  appear  again  amongst  men ; 
and  powerful  manoeuvres  having  been  employed  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy  and  their  adherents,  to  annihilate  and  extirpate  it,  we  being 
firmly  assured  that  He  who  has  sent  it  to  glorify  his  name  upon 
the  earth,  is  able  also  to  maintain  it,  engage  to  preserve  this  holy 
Word  to  our  people,  and  for  this  end  to  employ  our  goods,  our 
lives,  our  states,  our  subjects,  all  that  we  possess — confiding  not 
in  our  armies,  but  solely  in  the  omnipotence  of  the  Lord,  whose 
instruments  we  desire  to  be."  So  spoke  the  princes. 

The  town  of  Magdeburg  was  two  days  after  received  into  the 
alliance,  and  the  new  Duke  of  Prussia,  Albert,  Duke  of  Brandeu- 
burg,  gave  in  bis  adherence  to  it  in  a  special  form. 

The  evangelical  alliance  was  formed,  but  the  dangers  which  it- 
was  intended  to  avert  became  every  day  more  alarming.  The 
priests  and  princes  friendly  to  Rome  had  seen  this  Reformation 
which  they  thought  completely  strangled,  suddenly  rise  up  before 
them  in  a  formidable  shape.  The  partisans  of  the  Reformation 
were  already  almost  as  powerful  as  those  of  the  Pope.  If  they 
have  the  majority  in  the  Diet,  it  is  easy  to  divine  what  the 
ecclesiastical  states  have  to  expect.  Now  then  or  never !  The 
question  is  no  longer  merely  the  refutation  of  a  heresy  ;  a  powerful 
party  must  be  combated.  Other  victories  than  those  of  Dr.  Eck 
must  now  save  Christendom. 

Decisive  measures  had  already  been  taken.  The  metropolitan 
chapter  of  the  primary  church  of  Mentz  had  convened  a  meeting 
of  all  its  suffragans,  and  decided  on  sending  a  deputation  to  the 
Emperor  and  the  Pope,  to  ask  them  to  save  the  Church. 

At  the  same  time  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  Duke  Henry  of 
Brunswick,  and  the  Cardinal-Elector  Albert,  had  met  at  Halle,  and 
had  also  resolved  to  address  Charles  V.  "  The  detestable  doctrine 
of  Luther,"  said  they,  "  makes  rapid  progress.  Every  day  attempts 
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are  made  to  gain  even  us,  and  when  gentle  means  fail,  attempts 
are  made  to  compel  us  by  stirring  up  our  subjects.  We  invoke 
the  assistance  of  the  Emperor."  Accordingly,  after  the  conference, 
Brunswick  himself  set  out  for  Spain  to  decide  Charles. 

He  could  not  have  arrived  at  a  more  favourable  moment.  The 
Emperor  had  just  concluded  Avith  Francis  the  famous  treaty  of 
Madrid  ;  and  as  he  seemed  to  have  nothing  to  fear  in  that  quarter, 
his  eyes  were  now  turned  wholly  to  Germany.  Francis  I.  had  offered 
to  pay  half  the  expenses  of  the  war,  whether  against  the  heretics 
or  against  the  Turks. 

The  Emperor  was  at  Seville,  on  the  evo  of  marriage  with  a 
princess  of  Portugal,  and  the  hanks  of  the  Guadalquiver  were  re- 
echoing with  the  sound  of  festivities,  A  brilliant  nobility,  and 
immense  crowds  of  people  thronged  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Moors.  Under  the  arches  of  the  magnificent  cathedral  was  dis- 
played all  the  pomp  of  the  Church.  A  papal  legate  officiated,  and 
never,  even  in  the  days  of  the  Arabs,  had  Andalusia  seen  a  more 
splendid  and  imposing  ceremony. 

This  was  the  time  when  Henry  of  Brunswick  arrived  from 
Germany,  and  besought  Charles  V  to  save  the  Church  and  the 
Empire,  which  were  now  attacked  by  the  monk  of  Wittemberg. 
His  request  was  immediately  taken  into  consideration,  and  the 
Emperor  determined  on  decisive  measures. 

On  the  25th  March,  1526,  he  wrote  to  several  of  the  princes  and 
towns  which  adhered  to  Rome,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  a  special  commission,  to  say  to  them,  that  with 
deep  grief  he  had  learned  that  the  continual  progress  of  Luther's 
heresy  was  threatening  to  fill  Germany  with  sacrilege,  devastation, 
and  blood — that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  extreme  pleasure  in 
seeing  the  fidelity  of  the  great  majority  of  the  States — that, 
neglecting  every  other  affair,  he  was  going  to  quit  Spain  and  repair 
to  Rome  to  make  arrangements  with  the  Pope,  and  thenceforth 
return  to  Germany,  to  combat  the  detestable  pest  of  Wittemberg ; 
that  as  to  themselves  they  ought  to  adhere  stedfastly  to  their 
faith ;  and  if  the  Lutherans  sought  to  draw  them  into  error  by 
stratagem  or  force,  they  should  enter  into  close  union  with  each 
other,  and  resist  boldly ;  that  he  would  shortly  arrive  and  support 
them  with  all  his  authority. 

On  the  return  of  Brunswick  to  Germany,  the  Catholic  party 
were  overjoyed,  and  proudly  lifted  their  heads.  The  Dukes  of 
Brunswick,  and  Pomerania,  Albert  of  Mecklenburg,  John  of 
Juliers,  George  of  Saxony,  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria,  and  all  the 
ecclesiastical  princes  thought  themselves  sure  of  victory  after  they 
read  the  threatening  letters  of  the  conqueror  of  Francis  I.  They 
would  repair  to  the  approaching  Diet,  they  would  humble  the 
heretical  princes,  and,  if  they  did  not  otherwise  submit,  would 
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compel  them  by  the  sword.     Duke  George  is  confidently  affirmed 
to  have  said, 

"  I  may  be  Elector  of  Saxony  whenever  I  please ; "  an  expression 
to  which  it  was  afterwards  attempted  to  give  a  different  turn. 
One  day  the  Duke's  Chancellor  said  at  Torgau  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  "  Luther's  cause  cannot  hold  out  long,  it  had  better  be 
looked  to." 

Luther,  in  fact,  did  look  to  it,  but  not  in  the  sense  thus  implied ; 
he  attentively  followed  the  designs  of  the  enemies  of  the  Word  of 
God,  and  thought,  as  well  as  Melancthon,  that  he  would  soon  see 
thousands  of  swords  drawn  against  the  gospel.  But  he  sought  his 
strength  in  a  higher  source  than  man.  "Satan,"  wrote  he  to 
Frederick  Mycouius,  "is  giving  full  vent  to  his  fury;  wicked 
pontiffs  are  conspiring  and  threatening  us  with  war.  Exhort  the 
people  to  fight  valiantly  before  the  throne  of  God  by  faith  and 
prayer,  so  that  our  enemies,  being  overcome  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
may  be  compelled  to  make  peace.  The  first  want,  the  first  work 
is  prayer ;  let  the  people  know  that  they  are  now  exposed  to  the 
edge  of  the  sword  and  the  fury  of  the  devil,  and  let  them  pray." 

Thus,  every  preparation  was  made  for  a  decisive  combat.  The 
Reformation  had  on  its  side  the  prayers  of  Christians,  the 
sympathies  of  the  people,  and  the  rising  influence  of  mind  which 
no  power  could  arrest.  The  papacy  had  in  its  favour  the  ancient 
order  of  things,  the  power  of  ancient  custom,  the  zeal  and  hatred 
of  formidable  princes,  and  the  power  of  that  great  Emperor  whose 
dominion  extended  over  two  worlds,  and  who  had  just  given  so 
rude  a  check  to  the  glory  of  Francis  I. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  at  the  opening  of  the  Diet  at 
Spires. 


CHAPTER  XLVII, 

The  Diet  of  Spires— The  Reformers  protest  against  the  decision — The  new 
faith  established  in  Hesse — Publication  of  Luther's  "German  Mass" — 
Luther's  Discussion  with  Zwingle — The  Diet  of  Augsburg — The  Augsburg 
Confession — Failure  of  Reconciliation  Schemes — Final  Rupture  of  the  Two 
Parties. 

Another  advance  towards  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant 
faith  was  made  at  the  Diet  of  Spires,  which  was  opened  on  the  25th 
of  June,  1526.  Neither  the  Emperor  nor  Luther  were  present  at 
this  Diet.  But  the  former  was  represented  by  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
and  the  latter  by  many  of  the  leading  reformers.  After  many  and 
prolonged  meetings  and  discussions,  Ferdinand  closed  the  Diet  in 
the  month  of  April,  1527,  when  he  declared  that  the  advocates  of 
the  new  views  could  not  be  heard  again,  and  that  entire  submission 
must  be  made  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope. 

But  a  portion  of  the  representatives,  comprising  some  of  the 
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German  princes  and  fourteen  of  the  free  cities,  refused  obedience, 
thus  causing  quite  a  rupture  between  the  two  parties.  The 
dissenting  party  published  a  detailed  Protest  against  the  decision 
of  Ferdinand.  And  it  was  this  famous  Protest  that  hence  forward 
gave  the  name  Protestant  to  the  renovated  Church. 

During  the  sittingof  the  Diet,  Prince  Philip  of  Hesse  distinguished 
himself  among  the  princes  by  his  zeal  in  advancing  the  new 
doctrines.  He  convoked  a  synod  of  the  reformers  for  the  com- 
pilation of  an  ecclesiastical  constitution  and  doctrinal  declara- 
tion to  be  adopted  as  the  state  church  of  Hesse,  and  in  the  hope 
that  other  German  States  would  soon  follow. 

In  the  same  year  as  the  Diet  of  Spires  was  convoked,  namely 
1526,  Luther  published  what  was  commonly  termed  his  "German 
Mass,"  by  which  was  signified  the  order  of  church  service  in  the 
reformed  churches.  The  service  in  the  main  was  similar  to  that 
of  the  Romish  Church,  but  considerably  revised,  having  some 
objectionable  portions  omitted,  and  also  having  a  number  of 
additions. 

By  this  time  the  Swiss,  under  the  leadership  of  Zwingle,  had 
made  considerable  advance  in  reformation  doctrines.  In  various 
respects,  chiefly,  however,  in  matters  relating  to  the  Lord's  Supper, 
the  two  nationalities  held  different  views.  The  well  wishers  of  the 
Reformation  thought  that  it  might  greatly  strengthen  the  general 
cause,  if  the  two  parties  could  thoroughly  agree  in  doctrine  and 
so  make  one  united  party.  A  meeting  of  the  two  great  reformers 
with  their  respective  leading  supporters  was  arranged  to  take  place 
at  Marburg.  Unfortunately  after  a  prolonged  and  somewhat  bitter 
discussion,  it  was  found  that  the  Germans  and  the  Swiss  could 
not  see  eye  to  eye  on  the  matters  in  dispute.  So  Luther  wound 
up  the  discussion  by  the  following  statement  "Although  at  present 
we  are  not  agreed  on  the  question  whether  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  corporeally  present  in  the  bread  and  wine,  yet 
both  the  interested  parties  shall  cherish  more  and  more  a  truly 
Christian  charity  for  one  another,  so  far  as  conscience  permits  ;  and 
we  will  all  earnestly  implore  the  Lord  to  condescend  by  his  Spirit 
to  confirm  us  in  the  sound  doctrine." 

Thus  the  Reformation  made  sensible  progress  at  Marburg.  The 
opinion  of  Zwingle  on  the  spiritual  presence,  and  of  Luther  on 
the  bodily  presence,  are  both  found  in  Christian  antiquity. 

Meanwhile,  since  the  Diet  of  Spires,  the  Emperor  had  been 
exasperated  by  the  Protest  issued  by  the  dissenting  portion  of  the 
assembly.  This  Protest  had  been  circulated  all  over  Europe,  and 
the  great  question  was,  whether  the  Protest  would  be  maintained 
against  the  power  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope.  This  was  seen 
in  the  year  1530. 

The  Emperor  summoned  all  the  states  of  the  Empire  to  meet 
at  Augsburg,  in  the  month  of  June  of  that  year,  in  order  to  settle 
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all  these  points  which  had  been  causing  so  much  discord  for  a 
number  of  years.  This  great  and  important  assembly  is  known  in 
history  as  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  the  outcome  from  which  was  to 
be  of  world-wide  influence  in  connection  with  the  future  of  the 
reformed  faith.  This  assembly  was  of  the  very  greatest  magnifi- 
cence, and  of  the  greatest  importance  in  every  sense.  The  pro- 
testing party  were  requested  to  prepare  a  defence  and  present  it 
before  the  Diet.  Luther  was  not  present,  but  Melancthon  was, 
and  under  his  leadership  was  compiled  the  famous  Confession  of 
Augsburg,  which  was  read  before  the  Emperor,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  immense  assembly,  on  the  25th  of  June.  This  Confession 
of  Augsburg  must  ever  remain  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
human  mind  enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  language 
that  had  been  adopted,  while  it  was  perfectly  natural,  was  the 
result  of  a  profound  study  of  character.  The  princes,  warriors, 
and  politicians  assembled,  entirely  ignorant  as  they  were  of 
divinity,  easily  understood  the  Protestant  doctrine.  For  it  was 
not  explained  to  them  in  the  style  of  the  schools,  but  in  that  of 
every-day  life,  and  with  a  simplicity  and  clearness  that  rendered 
all  misunderstanding  impossible. 

The  impression  produced  in  other  countries,  as  well  as  in 
Germany,  was  immense.  The  Emperor  sent  copies  to  all  the 
courts.  It  was  translated  into  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, and  English,  and  circulated  throughout  Europe.  It 
destroyed  much  of  the  prejudice  that  had  been  entertained,  and 
gave  Europe  a  sounder  idea  of  the  Reformation,  as  well  as  greatly 
prepared  distant  countries  for  the  reception  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Romish  party  heard  the  reading  of  the  Confession  with 
alarm  and  hatred,  and  at  once  charged  a  commission  to  refute  it. 
The  reply  was  ready  on  the  13th  of  July,  and  to  the  astonishment 
of  all,  comprised  a  large  book  of  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  eighty 
pages,  filled,  not  with  argument,  but  abuse.  Luther's  remark 
afterwards  was,  "  Bad  workmen  waste  much  wood,  and  impious 
writers  soil  much  paper."  In  their  reply  the  Romish  party  argued 
not  from  the  Scriptures  like  the  Protestants,  but  from  the  school- 
men and  philosophers. 

Many  weeks  were  spent  in  trying  to  reconcile  the  two  parties, 
or  in  arranging  a  compromise  that  they  both  could  agree  on.  And 
on  many  points  it  was  found  that  this  could  be  done  successfully. 
But  there  remained  important  outstanding  doctrines  regarding 
which  neither  party  could  or  would  yield. 

Upon  which  the  Emperor,  wearied  of  the  whole  controversy, 
peremptorily  demanded  that  the  Protestants  should  submit  to  the 
papal  demands.  This  the  Protestants  firmly,  but  respectfully, 
declined  to  do,  and  left  the  city. 

"We  have,"  said  they,  "hitherto  obeyed  the  commandment  of 
St.  Paul,  Be  at  peace  tvith  all  men ;  now  we  must  obey  this  command- 
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ment  of  Christ,  Beivare  ye  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  which  is 
hypocrisy.  On  the  side  of  our  adversaries  is  nothing  but  cunning 
and  perfidy,  and  their  only  aim  is  to  stifle  our  doctrine,  which  is 
truth  itself.  They  hope  to  save  the  abominable  articles  of 
purgatory,  indulgences,  and  the  Papacy,  because  we  have  passed 
them  by  in  silence.  Let  us  beware  of  betraying  Christ  and  his 
Word  in  order  to  please  Antichrist  and  the  devil." 

The  evangelical  history  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany  is  nearly 
finished  at  the  epoch  we  have  reached,  and  the  diplomatic  history 
of  legal  Protestantism  begins.  The  Church  of  the  first  ages  has 
now  reappeared,  and  that,  too,  strong  enough  to  live.  There  will 
still  be  conferences  and  discussions,  leagues  and  combats,  but  all 
these  comprise  only  a  secondary  movement.  The  greater  move- 
ment being  an  accomplished  fact.  The  evangelical  doctrine  has 
taken  root  in  the  world,  and  neither  the  storms  of  men,  the  strength 
of  papal  superstition,  nor  the  powers  of  hell,  will  ever  be  able  to 
tear  it  up. 


CHAPTEE  XLVIII. 

Death  of  Clement  VII. — Succeeded  by  Paul  III.,  who  continued  negotiations 
for  a  general  council — Conference  of  Luther  with  Vergerius — Council  at 
Mantua — Death  of  Luther's  daughter  Magdelena — Serious  illness  and 
recovery  of  Luther. 

In  1534,  Clement  VII.  also  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
popedom  by  Paul  III. ;  who  at  once  continued  the  negotiations 
which  his  predecessor  had  set  on  foot,  with  the  view  to  the 
appointment  of  the  long-demanded  general  council.  To  this  end 
he  despatched  several  agents  into  Germany;  the  most  celebrated 
of  whom  was  Peter  Paul  Vergerius, — who  eventually  renounced 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  but  who,  at  this  time,  was  the  willing 
and  obedient  envoy  or  Nuncio  of  the  Pope.  His  chief  design  was 
to  gain  over  Melancthon  and  Luther ;  and  to  this  end  he  had  a 
personal  interview  with  the  latter.  The  meeting  between  these 
persons  was  of  a  most  singular  character;  the  substance  of  which 
has  been  inserted  in  the  German  works  of  Luther,  to  the  following 
effect : — 

"  Luther  was  summoned  by  Vergerius,  on  Sunday  morning 
early,  to  an  immediate  conference  Luther  sent  to  a  barbar,  that 
he  might  be  shaved  and  dressed.  When  the  barber  arrived,  he  said. 

"  Pray,  Doctor,  how  comes  it  that  you  wish  to  be  shaved  so  early 
to-day?" 

Luther  answered,  "  I  must  wait  upon  the  holy  father,  the  Pope's 
ambassador;  and  therefore  I  must  be  dressed,  that  I  may  look  as 
young  as  possible,  and  then  the  Legate  will  think,  '  What  then  ! 
is  Luther  so  young,  notwithstanding  he  has  caused  so  much  mis- 
fortune in  the  world  ;  what  will  he  then  do  next?'" 
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And  when  Master  Heinrich  had  shaved  him,  he  put  on  his  best 
clothes,  and  hung  his  golden  chain  round  his  neck. 

Then  said  the  barber,  "  Oh,  Doctor !  that  will  stir  up  their 
bile ! " 

Luther  replied,  "  And  for  that  very  reason  I  do  it.  They  have 
vexed  us  more  than  enough  already ;  when  we  deal  with  snakes 
and  foxes,  we  must  have  all  our  wits  about  us." 

Then  answered  the  barber,  "  Go,  then,  and  may  the  peace  of 
God  attend  you,  and  may  he  be  with  you,  that  you  may  convert 
them ! " 

Luther  replied,  "  That  I  shall  not  do ;  but  it  is  very  likely  that 
I  shall  read  them  a  good  and  sound  lecture,  and  leave  them  to 
their  fate." 

When  Luther  had  finished  this  conversation,  he  stepped  into 
the  carriage,  and  drove  off  to  the  Legate  at  the  castle ;  and  while 
sitting  in  the  carriage  he  laughed,  and  said,  "Behold  the  German 
Pope,  and  Cardinal  Pomeranus ;  they  are  God's  instruments  and 
work." 

He  drove  up  to  the  castle,  and  caused  himself  to  be  announced, 
and  was  then  ushered  in,  and  received  their  salutations ;  which  he 
returned — but  omitted  in  his  acknowledgments  all  those  pompous 
titles  with  which  the  Pope's  Legates  had  ever  been  addressed. 
Among  other  things,  they  began  to  talk  about* a  council;  when 
Luther  immediately  said  to  him, 

"  It  is  not  your  serious  intention  to  hold  a  council,  it  is  a  mere 
idle  pretence ;  and  even  if  you  should  assemble  together,  you 
would  still  mind  nothing  but  eating  and  drinking,  dress,  and  every 
variety  of  vain  foolery ;  and  this,  we  all  know,  can  lead  to  no  good 
result.  Respecting  faith  and  righteousness,  with  other  weighty 
and  important  concerns,  ye  never  think  of  inquiring  in  unity  of 
spirit  and  in  love,  for  that  is  not  at  all  to  your  taste.  By  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  are  thoroughly  persuaded  in  our 
minds  on  all  these  points,  and  stand  in  need  of  no  council ;  but 
other  poor  people  may,  who  are  oppressed  by  your  tyranny ;  for 
ye  know  not  what  ye  believe.  But  if  you  are  really  so  desirous, 
then  summon  a  council  to  assemble.  I  will,  if  it  be  the  will  of 
God,  personally  attend,  even  if  assured  that  you  would  burn  me." 

The  Legate  then  inquired,  "Where? — in  what  city  will  you 
have  the  council  held  1 " 

Luther  replied,  "  Wherever  you  choose — in  Mantua,  in  Padua, 
or  in  Florence,  or  where  you  like  best." 

The  Legate  then  inquired,  "Would  you  also  go  to  Bononia?" 

Luther  asked,  "To  whom  does  Bononia  belong?" 

The  Legate  answered,  "  To  his  holiness  the  Pope." 

On  this  Luther  exclaimed,  "  Gracious  heavens !  has  the  Pope 
got  this  city  too  within  his  grasp  ?  Well,  then,  I  will  even  come 
there." 
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The  Legate  rejoined,  "  The  Pope  would  interfere  to  come  to  you, 
to  Wittemberg." 

Luther  answered,  "  With  all  my  heart :  let  him.  come  here ;  we 
should  like  to  see  him." 

"Then,"  said  the  Legate,  "how  will  you  like,  to  see  him — with 
an  army,  or  without?" 

"  Whichever  he  prefers;  we  will  prepare  for  both,"  replied  Luther. 

The  Legate  then  inquired,  "  Do  you  consecrate  priests?" 

"To  be  sure  we  do,"  said  Luther;  "for  the  Pope  will  neither 
consecrate  nor  ordain  us  any.  And  see,  there  sits  a  bishop,  whom 
we  have  consecrated,"  pointing  to  Pomeranus. 

In  short,  Luther  told  him  everything  that  weighed  upon  his 
mind,  or  which  he  felt  in  any  way  to  be  necessary,  in  a  tone  of 
deep  seriousness,  and  without  the  least  reserve  or  hesitation. 
And  when  the  Legate  was  mounting  his  horse,  ready  to  depart,  he 
said  to  Luther, 

"  Take  care  you  prepare  yourself  for  the  council  " 

And  Luther  answered  him,  "Sir,  I  will  come,  and  bring  my 
neck  with  me." 

The  Pope  insisted  that  the  council,  respecting  which  Luther  and 
Vergerius  had  discussed,  should  be  held  at  Mantua ;  but  this 
proposition  the  princes  and  the  league  would  not  listen  to.  They 
demanded  that  a  council,  to  determine  German  matters,  should  be 
held  on  German  ground ;  which  being  still  refused,  they  determined 
to  continue  the  existence  of  their  league,  and  to  raise  a  large  army, 
in  the  event  of  their  having  to  take  hostile  measures  against  the 
Emperor,  who  continued  to  be  harassed  by  the  disputes  which 
distracted  his  German  states,  with  the  war  against  the  Turks,  in 
which  he  had  been  long  involved,  and  with  another  which  had 
lately  broken  out  against  France. 

The  year  1537  passed  away  without  the  council  being  held; 
and  in  February,  1538,  the  Schmalcald  league  announced  to 
the  Emperor  that  the  decision  come  to  was — that  under  the 
circumstance  of  the  manner  and  method  in  which  the  council 
was  proposed  to  be  held,  it  was  formally  declined.  During  these 
pending  reformations,  Luther  continued  to  take  an  active  part 
in  them,  and  to  aid  the  league  both  by  his  presence  and  advice. 
In  one  of  these  sittings  he  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  and  painful 
disorder ;  and,  at  his  own  urgent  request,  was  removed  home.  The 
journey  reinvigorated  him,  and  through  the  attention  and  skill  of 
his  physician,  George  Stuzins,  who  accompanied  him  homeward,  he 
rallied,  and  in  a  measure  recovered  ;  but  it  began  to  appear  more 
and  more  evident,  that  the  anxieties  and  labours  of  his  past  life 
were  now  beginning  to  make  inroads  on  a  constitution  that  had 
never  been  robust,  and  fears  were  again  raised  lest  his  zealous 
exertions  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness  should  cease, 
and  he  should  be  taken  from  this  world. 
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Luther's  mother  followed  his  father  to  the  grave,  in  the  year 
1531.  Luther  wrote  to  her,  just  before  her  death,  in  the  most 
affectionate  style.  His  family  consisted  of  six  children,  of  whom 
three  sons  only  arrived  at  man's  estate.  He  lost,  besides  his  first 
child  when  only  an  infant,  his  daughter  Magdelena,  born  in  1529, 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  whose  death  he  deeply  mourned.  He 
said  to  her  during  her  illness, 

"Magdelena,  my  dear  child,  you  would  gladly  remain  with  your 
father  here,  yet  you  would  also  gladly  rise  to  your  father  in 
heaven." 

To  which  she  replied,  "  Yes,  my  dearest  father,  whichever  be  the 
will  of  God." 

When  she  lay  in  the  last  agonies  of  death,  he  wept  bitterly,  and 
threw  himself  upon  his  knees  at  the  bedside,  and  prayed  that  God 
would  release  her  from  suffering ;  and  she  almost  immediately  died 
in  his  arms.  After  her  death,  he  wrote  : 

"  I  rejoice  in  the  spirit,  but  in  the  flesh  I  mourn  greatly ;  my 
body  will  not  submit,  and  my  feelings  tempt  me  above  measure. 
It  is  strange  that  we  know  and  rejoice  she  is  in  peace  and  happiness, 
and  are  at  the  same  moment  so  filled  with  sorrow." 

At  another  time  he  said:  "Could  my  beloved  Magdelena  be 
brought  to  life  again,  and  were  she  to  bring  with  her  the  whole  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  I  would  not  consent ;  for  she  is  safely 
landed  on  the  heavenly  shores  !  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in 
the  Lord ;  they  who  depart  as  she  did,  have  of  a  surety  eternal 
life.  I  wish  to  God,  that  I  and  my  children,  and  all  whom  I 
address,  were  so  happily  arrived  at  the  desired  haven ;  for  grievous 
times  are  hastening  on." 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Luther's  Journey  to  Eislebeii  as  Peace-maker — Tllness — Last  days — Decease. 

In  the  midst  of  a  severe  illness,  he  received  a  pressing  letter 
from  Count  Albert,  urging  aim  to  come  to  Eisleben. 

"You  alone,  most  excellent  friend,"  he  wrote,  "can  decide  the 
difficulties  that  exist  among  our  unhappy  race  of  Mansfeldt.  The 
gifts  of  God  seem  only  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  owners  of  the 
copper  and  silver  mines.  I  have  relinquished  all,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  that  my  conscience  will  admit  of ;  but  I  owe  a  degree  of 
justice  to  my  children.  Though  opposed  on  almost  every  other 
subject,  the  Counts  unite  in  requesting  you  to  come  and  be  the 
arbitrator,  and  promise  to  be  guided  by  your  decision.  A  higher 
tribute  to  your  good  judgment  and  impartial  equity  could  hardly 
be  given." 

Luther  determined  at  once  to  go.  Catharine,  with  the  tender- 
ness of  a  woman  and  a  wife,  opposed  it,  for  it  was  in  the  depth  of 
winter.  A  few  days  before  he  set  out,  he  wrote  to  the  pastor  of 
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Bremen :  "  I  veiy  reasonably  hoped,  ere  this,  to  have  been  re- 
moved to  my  rest  by  death.  As  if  I  had  never  managed,  or 
written,  or  spoken,  or  done  anything  before,  I  am  quite  overwhelmed 
with  writing,  and  speaking,  and  doing,  and  managing  all  sorts  of 
things." 

On  the  23rd  of  January,  1846,  he  left  Wittemberg,  accompanied 
by  his  three  sons.  It  is  soothing  to  the  feelings  of  his  friends,  to 
remember  that  Luther  was  not  a  solitary  old  man.  Hosts  of 
affectionate  friends  were  watching  over  his  welfare;  his  Catharine, 
his  long-tried,  his  affectionate,  and  devoted  wife,  was  breathing 
her  very  soul  in  her  parting  embrace — his  daughters  hanging  on 
the  neck  of  their  beloved  father — his  sons,  the  stay  and  support  of 
his  age,  clustering  round  to  guard  his  feeble  steps,  and  guide  him 
safely  on  his  journey. 

When,  on  the  28th  of  January,  he  reached  the  hospitable  and 
friendly  residence  of  Count  Albert,  he  was  nearly  exhausted,  and 
was  laid  upon  a  couch  almost  lifeless.  Many  were  the  tears  that 
the  Countess  and  her  young  daughter  Agnes  shed  over  him. 
Albert  bitterly  reproached  himself  for  having  consented  to  urge  his 
coming,  at  such  an  inclement  season,  and  in  his  feeble  state  of 
health ;  but  the  means  that  were  used  at  length  revived  him,  and, 
the  next  evening  after  his  arrival,  he  was  able  to  join  the  family 
by  their  fire-side,  and  officiate  at  the  domestic  altar. 

Luther  did  not  delay  entering  at  once  into  business ;  he  was 
energetic,  cool,  and  judicious.  Wolfgang,  Prince  of  Anhalt,  and 
Count  Swartzburg  were  his  prime  counsellors.  If  he  suffered 
during  the  three  weeks  to  the  17th  of  February,  he  did  not  com- 
plain, but  was  cheerful,  ate,  and  slept  as  usual.  Instead  of  going 
out,  however,  that  morning  as  usual,  he  remained  in  the  Count's 
study  and  wrote  to  his  wife.  ' 
"  From  Eisleben.  To  the  learned  and  most  wise  lady,  Catharine 

Luther,  my  gracious  spouse. 

"  Dear  Catharine,  we  are  sadly  troubled,  and  I  shall  not  be  sorry 
to  be  able  to  return  to  our  home,  but  I  think  we  must  remain  some 
days  longer.  You  may  say  to  Philip  Melancthon  that  he  would 
do  well  to  correct  his  notes  upon  the  Evangelist ;  for,  in  writing 
them,  he  comprehended  but  little  why  our  Saviour  calls  riches" 
thorns.  It  is  in  the  school  here  that  we  may  learn  the  meaning 
of  these  words.  The  holy  scriptures  are  full  of  threatenings  against 
these  thorns,  even  of  everlasting  fire ;  this  alarms  me,  aud  gives 
me  patience  and  perseverance,  for  I  am  bound  to  use  all  my  efforts 
to  accommodate  things  rightly,  and  bring  them  to  a  good  end." 

Again  he  wrote  in  reply  to  an  anxious  letter. 
"To  my  gracious  lady,  Catherine  Luther,  my   dear   wife,    who 

torments  herself  unnecessarily. 

"Grace  and  peace  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Dear  Ketha,  thou 
oughtest  to  read  what  St.  John  says  in  the  catechism,  upon  the 
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confidence  we  ought  to  have  in  God.  Thou  art  tormenting  thyself, 
us  if  he  were  not  all-powerful,  and  could  not  produce  new  Doctor 
Martins,  by  the  dozen,  if  the  old  one  should  be  drowned  in  the 
Saale,  or  perish  in  any  other  manner.  There  is  one  who  takes 
better  care  of  me  than  thou,  or  even  the  angels  of  heaven,  can  do. 
He  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  his  Father,  and  is  all-powerful.  Then 
tranquillize  thyself. — Amen !  I  had  intended  to  have  taken  my 
departure  to-day,  but  my  unfortunate  complaint  prevents  it. 
Could  you  have  believed  that  I  should  become  a  legislator  ?  It 
will  not  end  in  much.  They  had  better  have  let  me  remain  a 
theologian.  They  must  humble  their  pride  ;  these  Counts  speak 
and  act  as  if  they  were  Gods,  but  I  am  afraid  they  will  become 
Devils  if  they  go  on  thus.  Lucifer  was  cast  into  darkness  for  his 
pride.  Show  this  letter  to  Philip :  I  have  not  time  to  write  to 
him  separately." 

Again  he  wrote  : 
"  To  my  dear  and  beloved  wife,  Catharine  Von  Borne. 

"  Grace  and  peace  in  the  Lord,  dear  Catharine.  We  hope  to 
return  home  this  week,  God  willing.  He  hath  appeared  in  this 
matter.  The  Counts  have  come  to  an  accommodation  on  every 
subject,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  which 
prevents  an  entire  reconciliation  ;  but  I  shall  dine  with  them 
to-day,  and  do  my  utmost  to  make  them  united  as  brothers.  Our 
young  people  are  full  of  gaiety;  they  ride  out  in  sleighs,  with  their 
ladies,  and  load  their  horses  with  bells.  God  has  heard  our  prayers. 
I  send  thee  some  gifts  which  the  Countess  Albert  has  presented 
me :  this  dear  lady  is  most  happy  to  see  peace  once  more  restored 
to  the  family.  I  commend  thee  to  the  protection  of  God. 

"MARTIN  LUTHER." 

On  the  17th  of  February  he  grew  so  ill  that  his  friends  requested 
him  not  to  go  out.  In  the  evening  he  spoke  much  of  his  approach- 
ing death.  Some  one  asked  him  if  he  thought  we  should  know 
one  another  in  the  future  world ;  he  replied  with  energy,  "  I  truly 
believe  so."  Afterwards  he  said  to  the  physician  who  arrived,  "I 
am  very  weak,  and  my  sufferings  increase." 

They  gave  him  drops,  and  tried  to  restore  heat  by  friction.  He 
spoke  affectionately  to  Count  Albert,  who  was  near  him,  and  said, 
"  I  will  lie  down  and  try  to  sleep  half-an-hour.  I  think  I  should  feel 
relieved."  He  composed  himself  and  soon  fell  asleep,  and  did  not 
awake  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  When  he  opened  his  eyes  he  said, 

"  Are  you  all  still  sitting  here  1  Why  do  you  not  go  to  your 
repose  1 " 

It  was  eleven  at  night.  He  then  began  to  pray  most  fervently 
in  Latin. 

"  In  manus  tuas  commendo  spiritum  meum,  Domine,  Deus  veritatis. 
Pray  all  of  you,  my  friends,  that  the  reign  of  our  Lord  may  be  extend- 
ed, for  the  Council  of  Trent  and  the  Pope  are  full  of  threatenings." 
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Again  he  closed  his  eyes  and  slept  a  short  time ;  when  he  awokef 
he  requested  to  rise,  and  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out  upon 
the  winter  landscape — the  clear  heavens — the  shining  stars — the 
light  of  the  pale  moon,  glittering  on  the  frosty  hill-tops. 

"  My  dear  Jonas,"  said  he,  "  I  was  born  in  Eisleben,  and  here,  I 
believe,  I  shall  rest." 

He  then  prayed  most  devoutly.  There  was  an  evident  change 
on  his  countenance,  which  induced  his  friend  to  summon  the 
physicians.  Count  and  Countess  Albert  also  hastened  to  his  room. 
He  turned  to  them,  and  said,  "Beloved  friends,  I  die  here."  He 
begged  them  all  to  bear  testimony,  that  he  died  in  the  faith  he  had 
taught.  His  prayers  continued  fervent,  till  suddenly  his  eyes 
closed ;  clasping  his  hands  together,  and  without  a  struggle,  he 
breathed  his  last. 

It  was  a  hard  trial  for  the  Count  and  Countess  Albert  to  part 
with  the  remains  of  their  friend.  But  the  Elector  directed  that 
they  should  be  conveyed  to  Wittemberg.  The  next  day  the  body 
was  carried  to  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew  at  Eisleben,  to  be 
deposited  there  till  preparations  were  made  for  its  removal.  A 
numerous  procession  followed,  of  all  ranks  ;  Justus  Jonas  delivered 
an  address  to  the  multitude  assembled.  When  the  body  was  again 
removed,  it  was  attended  by  a  concourse  as  far  as  Halle,  and 
deposited  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  where  he  had  so  lately 
preached.  The  hundred  and  thirtieth  psalm  was  sung  amidst  the 
tears  of  the  people.  Early  the  next  day  the  procession  moved 
forward,  and  was  met  by  a  deputation  sent  by  the  Elector  to  re- 
ceive it.  On  the  23rd  of  February  it  reached  Wittemberg.  When 
it  approached  the  gate  of  the  city,  all  the  members  and  students 
of  the  University,  with  the  principal  citizens,  joined  the  procession. 
There,  too,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  place,  was  the  mourning 
family  of  Luther.  Catharine  Von  Borne,  his  early  convert  and 
long-devoted  wife,  her  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  followed 
immediately  after  the  coffin.  Melancthon  and  his  family,  with 
Justus  Jonas,  Bugenhagen,  and  other  intimate  friends,  next  to  the 
immediate  family.  Some  of  Luther's  own  hymns  were  sung,  as 
the  procession  moved  through  the  street  of  the  city.  When  the 
coffin  was  placed  in  the  aisle,  Melancthon  pronounced  a  funeral 
discourse.  Then  in  solemn  stillness  the  body  was  committed  to 
the  tomb. 

The  house  in  which  Luther  was  born  no  longer  exists,  having 
been  burned  in  1689.  The  cell  that  he  occupied  in  the  convent 
at  Wittemberg,  with  its  furniture,  still  remains.  The  walls  of  the 
cell  are  covered  with  the  names  of  visitors. 

The  Elector  had  two  plates  of  brass  inscribed  with  the  epitaph 
of  Luther.  One  was  to  be  placed  upon  his  tomb,  the  other  to  be 
fastened  to  the  wall  of  the  palace  chapel,  where  it  yet  remains. 

THE  END. 
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